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ADVERTISEMENT. 








Mr. Cobbett having disposed of his Interest in this Work, the 
future Volumes will be published under the General Title of 
THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 
FROM THE YEAR 1803, 
DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


As the Conduct of the Work will not be in any respect affected 
by this alteration, Communications are to be transmitted, as hereto- 
fore, to the Editor, No. 5, Panton Square. 

October 1, 1812. 





The Twelfth Volume of 
THE PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
DOWN TO THE YEAR 1803, 
Is ready for delivery. 
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RENEWAL or THE East InpIA Com: | 


Karl fitzwilliam pre- | 


PANY S CHARTER. ] 
sented a Petition from the manufacturers 
of Leeds, Wakefield, and Halifax, against 


the renewal of the Kast India Company’s 
Charter.—Ordered to be laid on the table. | 


The Earl of Bath presented a Petition 
of a similar description from the manufac- 
turers of woollen cloth, in Wiltshire; 


which, after a few words from the earl of | 
Lauderdale, who described the Petition as | 
worthy of peculiar attention, coming from | 


a body of men deeply interested in the 
staple commodity of the country, was also 
ordered to lie on the table. 


Marquis Wellesley said, he held in his | 


hand a Petition signed by 750 merchants 
and traders of the city of London, inter- 
ested in the trade to India and China. 
The Petition stated, “ That, under the 


provisions of an act of parliament, they | 
had embarked in this trade, which was | 
confined exclusively to the Port of Lon- | 
don, and had gone to an immense expence | 
in the formation of docks, and in affording | 
other facilities to our commerce with the | 


East. The advantages held out to the 
public, by opening that trade, they con- 
ceived to be fallacious ; instead of bene- 


_» fit, great evil would be produced by the 
_» Femoval of the present restraints, and by 





injury on the persons immediately inter- 

ested—without endangering the present 
|} easy method of collecting the revenue— 
without greatly affecting the trade to 
those countries—and, finally, without de- 
| parting from that system, en which Indian 
| commerce had been conducted for many 
years. Ifthe House did not think proper 
to agree with the prayer of the Petition, 
| it was sugyested, that remuneration should 
| be granted to the petitioners.” His lord- 
ship thought it right to state the principal 
points of the Petition, because he had proe 
mised to present it; and, when the im- 
portant subject to which it related, came 
regularly before the House, he should en- 
deavour, in the best manner possible, to 
state to their lordships the grounds on 
which the claims of the petitioners were 
| founded. He had not, however, pledged 
| himself to support those claims; but, as 


| 
} 
' 
! 


| he considered it one of the most impor- 


tant duties ofa peer of parliament to bring 
the Petitions of the people before the le- 
gislature, he had felt himself bound to in- 
troduce it. In another quarter out of 
doors, however, he understood, that the 
subject matter of the Petition had been 

canvassed, and something like a promise 
| held out to the petitioners. He depre- 
| cated such proceedings out of parliament, 

where alone matters of this nature ought 
| to be entertained. For some time past, a 
| negociation, as it was called, was said to 


> granting a participation to the out-ports, | have been carried on, between the East 


, 
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This could not be done without inflicting | India Company, and his Majesty’s go- 
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vernment, on the subject of the renewal 
of the Company’s charter. If it were not 
for the publicity of the proceeding, it 
might be mistaken for a negociation with 
some foreign state. The true mode, in his 
opinion, to bring the business to an har- 
monious adjustment, was by laying it be- 
fore parliament. By that means, the 
collective wisdom of the legislature would 
be occupied in elucidating a subject, in 
which the interests of the nation were 
most deeply involved. His lordship then 
moved, That the Petition do lie on the 
table. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire said, the 
noble marquis could not possibly feel 
more interested in the subject connected 
with the Petition which he had _pre- 
sented than he himself did. The pro- 
ceedings which had taken place as to 
the renewal of the charter ought not to be 
termed a negociation, in any sense in 
which the word “ negociation” ought to 
be used. It ought not to be so considered, 
because the parties could not come to any 
definite agreement. But he conceived it 
very proper, if it were deemed advisable 
that the subject should be brought for- 
ward on particular grounds, that commu- 
nications should take place, with a view 
of endeavouring to come to some opinion 
upon the subject in which both parties 
might agree. ‘That was all that had been 
done in the present instance, and cer- 
tainly it could not properly be called a 
negociation. Whenever this subject was 
brought under the consideration of par- 
liament, he was convinced, it would re- 
ceive the most deliberate discussion: but, 
from the short report he had received of 
the proceedings at the India house, this 
day, he did not think the circumstances 
were such as were likely to induce his 
Majesty’s government to submit any pro- 
position to parliament on the subject, in 
the course of the present session. 

The Petition was then laid on the table. 

Viscount Melville presented a Petition, 
praying for a total or partial abolition of 
the East India Company’s monopoly, from 
the provost and town council of the royal 
burgh of Ayr; which, after a few words 
from the earl of Lauderdale, who objected 
to its being received, as it was not sealed 
with the signet of the corporation, and a 
short reply from viscount Melville, was 
laid on the table. 


Orpers iN Councit.] The Earl of 
Derby adverted to the Petition which afew 
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days ago he had laid before parliament, 
signed by some of the most respectable 
merchants in Liverpool, in which they 
expressed their fear that the measures 
pursued by ministers would end in the 
ruin of their commercial prosperity. The 
declaration which had been published on 
the 2ist of April, relative to the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees, did not seem to have 
allayed their fears. In confirmation of 
this opinion, he held in his hand a Petition 
from the town of Liverpool, subscribed, 
not so numerously indeed as the former, 
but by persons equally respectable, and 
calling for a repeal of the Orders in Couns 
cil. It was couched in language so elo- 
quent, so respectful, and so firm, as would 
justify him in moving that it be read at 
full length. The subject had been taken 
up in a new light by the petitioners. 
They had got ready a body of evidence 
greater than ever had appeared at their 
lordships’ bar, to prove the ineflicacy of 
the measures pursued by ministers. The 
petitioners very justly observed. that so 
far from being relieved by the recent de 
claration of his Majesty’s government, 
that declaration placed it in the power of 
the great enemy of the commercial in- 
terests of this country, whenever he pleas- 
ed, by rescinding his Berlin and Milan 
Decrees, to occasion the repeal of the 
Orders in Council—thus rendering the 
continuance of the distresses of the peti- 
tioners dependent upon the will and plea- 
sure of Buonaparté. The prayer of the 
Petition particularly stated, that the recent 
declaration was an additional proof of the 
unfitness of his Majesty’s present ministers 
to govern the country, and called on their 
lordships, as the hereditary counsellors of 
the crown, to petition the throne for their 
removal. 

The Petition was then read, and laid 
on the table. 

On the order of the day being read for 
referring to a Committee the Petitions 
against the Orders in Council, 

“Earl Fitzwilliam moved, That the Pes 
tition of the woollen manufacturers of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire be now read. 

The Clerk having read the preamble of 
the Petition, 

The Earl of Liverpool suggested that, as 
there was no intention to oppose the mo- 
tion for the committee, if the Petition were 
read short, it would equally answer the 


noble earl’s purpose, and save the time of | 
pur} f 


their lordships. 


Earl Fitzwilliam said, the Petition cams’ 


~ 


, 
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foom one of the richest and most populous 
manufacturing districts in the country, and 
deserved great attention. It should also 
be recollected, that this was not the only 
Petition on the subject—there was no de- 
scription of manufacturers by which their 
lordships had not been addressed. They 
called on the House to protect their in- 
terests, as subjects of the realm; they en- 
treated their lordships to abandon a system 
which they felt inimical to their prospe- 
rity. He wished not, however, to take 
up their lordships’ time with reading the 
Petitions, as the motion for a committee 
was not to be opposed, but he was de- 
sirous of learning what course was in- 
tended to be pursued with respect to the 
committee. 

‘The Earl of Liverpool observed, that the 
Petitions might be read now, pro formd, 
after which the noble earl could move, 
that they should be referred to a com- 
mittee, either to-morrow or on any other 
day. 

Earl Fitzwilliam shortly after moved, 
That the various petitions on the subject 
should be referred to a committee of the 
whole [louse to-morrow. 

Lord Auckland declared, that he attend- 
ed in his place this day, in consequence of 
the respect he felt for the petitioners at 
their lordships’ bar. He did not mean to 
dissent from the motion of his noble friend, 
but he would have preferred the course of 
immediately addressing the Prince Re- 
gent to repeal the Orders in Council. 
Four years ago, he first called the atten- 
tion of the House to the calamitous situa- 
tion of the country, occasioned by the 
Orders in Council. Soon after the sub- 
ject was taken up by several noble friends 
of his, who were more competent to the 
task than he was. Almost every day dur- 
ing the session they agitated the question 
in different points of view. Some consi- 
dered the system as an outrage on the law 
of nations. Some reprobated it as impo- 
litic towards foreign countries ; but they 
were all of this opinion, that it tended to 
produce misery and wretchedness among 
the trading and manufacturing classes of 
society. A committee was afterwards ap- 
pointed, and, in his judgment, and that of 
many noble lords, a strong case was made 
Out against the continuance of the system. 
It was not, however, acted upon; for, at 
that time, the country was not, as at pre- 
sent, awake to its danger. A remnant 

f prejudice was kept up among the ma- 
bufacturing classes; but now they felt, 
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by experience, the truth of what he and 
his noble friends then stated. They were 
not fortunate enough, at that period, to 
eflect any alteration; but of this he was 
convinced, that if it had not been for the 
change in the ministry, the moderate 
measures which his friends were pursuing 
would have prevented the evils the em- 
pire had sustained from the Orders in 
Council, and would have continued to us 
the possession of a full commerce with 
America, the non-ratification of the treaty 
with which country he deeply lamented. 
With respect to the declaration which had 
been recently published, he could not 
help observing, that by it the continuance 
of the Orders in Council was made to 
rest, not on the judgment of the govern- 
ment of this country, but on the feeling of 
the enemy. 

Jarl Bathurst noticed the reluctance ex- 
pressed by the noble lord to go into a 
committee, and asked whether that reluc- 
tance arose froni the apprehension that 
perhaps it might be discovered, when an 
examination took place, that the trade, 
commerce, and manufactures of the coun- 
try, instead of having been injured by the 
Orders in Council, were really improved 
by them.—When the noble lord spoke of 
our relations with America, and regretted 
that the treaty was not concluded, he 
should have recollected, that that circum- 
stance was occasioned by the President of 
the United States not thinking fit to ratify 
that which had already been signed here. 
When the noble lord spoke of the misery 
which had been caused by the Orders in 
Council, he should also have recollected, 
that the administration with which that no- 
ble lord bad been connected laid the foun- 
dation of that system of which he com- 
plained ; and, whatever the present rela- 
tions with America might be, it ought not 
to be forgotten, that the government of 
that country exclaimed as loudly against 
the Order in Council of January, 1807, en- 
forced by noble lords opposite, as they did 
against those which the present adminis- 
tration had supported. 

The Marquwis of Lansdowne regretted 
the fate of the motion he had submitted to 
the House, at an early period of the ses- 
sion, on the subject of the Orders in Coun- 
cil. If it had been agreed to, their lord- 
ships might now, after a deliberation of 
two months, have been enabled to come 
to adecision on this momentous question. 
By temperate and judicious measures, they 





wa have laid the foundation for a ree 
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newal of our connection with that power, 
which, under all the circumstances of the 
world, was the best entitled to support 
this country in the dreadful conflict in 
which she was engaged. He expressed 
himself fully justified in assuming that 
considerable benefit would have resulted 
from granting the Committee at an earlier 
period. At the same time, he felt much 
satisfaction in observing that the great 
body of their lordships, who were hereto- 
fore averse from any enquiry on the sub- 
tect, did not stand up to oppose the mo- 
tion. ‘The eloquence of the noble earl 
(Liverpool) in the few sentences he had ut- 
tered, must have had a very powerful ef- 
fect in operating such a sudden and ra- 
dical change of opinion. 

The Earl of Westmoreland assigned, as a 
reason for conceding the motion at pre- 
sent submitted to the House, that their 





lordships’ table was covered with Petitions | 


against the Orders in Council; but, when 
the former motion was introduced, not a 
single Petition of that description was be- 
fore them. The only Petitions which had 
beén then presented on the subject, were 
in favour of those measures, and complain- 


ing of the relaxation which had taken | 


place. He considered any allusion to the 
present state of the relations of this country 
with America, as extremely improper. 
Whatever those relations were, they ori- 
ginated in the conduct of the noble Jords 
opposite. The quarrel relative to the 
Chesapeake frigate, and indeed the whuvle 
dispute, from its commencement, was at- 
tributable to them. His Majesty’s pre- 
sent ministers were only executors of the 
quarrel of the noble lords, which they had 
followed up in the principle originally pu- 
sued by them. 

Earl Grey denied that the conduct of 
our late ministers had been the foundation 
of our disputes with America, and con- 


tended that the Order in Council of Ja- | 


nuary, 1807, was most improperly urged 
against the late ministers, as a ground of 
difference with America, the fact being 
that it was issued during the negociation 
of the treaty mentioned by his noble friend 
(lord Auckland,) that it was recognized by 
the American plenipotentiaries, and the 
treaty concluded afterwards. But what 
reference had the order of January 1807, 
to the subject under discussion ? The mi- 
nisters who issucd that Order bad had no 
opportunity of taking any further steps 
respecting it, and was it now to be made a 
subject of charge against them, because 
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the present ministers had engrafted 
upon that Order measures of a character 
never in the contemplation of the late 
government, and to which they were de- 
cidedly adverse? ‘io impute the odium of 
originating those obnoxious measures to 
those with whom he (lord Grey) acted, 
was the constant practice of the noble 
earl. Indeed he seemed to have nothing 
else to say. A system of forbearance and 
conciliation had been acted on by the late 
ministers towards America ; and when, in 
the year 1807, he was pressed in the other 
House, to pursue measures similar to those 
which had since been adopted, what was 
the answer given by him ?—lIt was this, 
“we cannot adopt such measures without 
bringing ruin on the country !” It was 
true America had refused to ratify the 
treaty with this country ; but it was not 
such a refusal as to destroy the hope of 
an amicable adjustment, if the business 
had been properly conducted subsequently. 
Noble lords had vauntingly said, that 
the Orders in Council would place the 
enemy at the feet of this country ; butthe 
fact was, that whatever commerce we en- 
joyed was produced, not by those Orders, 
but by the violation of them. It was well 
known that the manufacturers of Yorkshire 
made the clothing for the French army 5 
and not only the accoutrements but the or- 
naments of marshal Soult and his army 
were formed by the artisans of Birming- 
ham. Hedid not anticipate much good 
from the committee, observing the dispo- 
sition of ministers, and aware that they 
had been forced into the committee by 
the numerous Petitions from all quarters 
of the country. He, however, was satis- 
fied in this respect, that the petitioners 
would have the opportunity of proving 
their distresses beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, and that every one must be con- 
vinced that their distresses arose from that 
baneful system which had arisen out of 
the Orders in Council, it being only by a 
departure from that system by means of 
licences that the little commerce remain- 
ing to the country was carried on. As to 
the assertion of the noble earl, that there 
were at the time inquiry was refused, no 
Petitions on the table, he believed there 
was one from the potters of Staffordshire, 
but at any rate ministers were amply ac- 
quainted with the distresses of the country. 

The Earl of Liverpool was of opinion, as 
the motion had not been opposed, that the 
discussion was unnecessary. But it seem- 
ed, from the speeches which had been 
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made, that the noble lords opposite felt a 
considerable degree of soreness because it 
was conceded, as if they thought their as- 
sertions made respecting the operation of 
the Orders in Council, would not be borne 
out by the examination of witnesses. Ad- 
verting tothe Order of Council of January, 

807, he contended that the principle of 
that Order was exactly the same with that 
which his Majesty’s ministers had adopted, 
And it was notorious, that in every discus- 
sion with the American government the 
Order of January, 1807, was put in the 
front ofthe battle, by the government of 
the United States. That this Order was 
shewn to the commissioners who signed 
the American treaty here, he believed to 
be correct, but that only proved their in- 
dividual feeling on the subject. He 
would not take up their lordships’ time 
then with any further observations.—-But, 
as many respectable and loyal persons 
seemed to think thatthe evils of the coun- 
try were derived from the Orders in Coun- 
cil, he would, in the Committee, hear their 
evidence, and go into the inquiry, as he 
trusted all their lordships would, unbiassed 
and unprejudiced. 

Lord Grenville concurred with his nobie 
friend near him (lord Aucklend) that an 
immediate repeal of the Orders would be 
preferable to an enquiry. That this 
would be the ultimate result he had no 
doubt; buat every hour’s delay was pro- 
ductive of infinite distress. This was no 
new opinion with him, nor adopted to pay 
court to any bedy of men, When he 
considered the national misery which had 
resulted from these Orders in Council, it 
was with infinite satisfaction he reflected 
that he had nothing to reproach himself 
with, as no efforts bad been wanting on 
his part, to point out the mischievous ten- 
dency of such policy. Was it for those 
who had constantly refused inquiry, or 
when goaded into it four years ago, had 
refused to repeal the Orders, though the 
evidence was clearly against them, to im- 
pute to their opponents that they felt sore 
at going into this inquiry? Those, too, 
who had even in this session negatived a 
motion for inquiry! This they now justi- 
fied on the ground that there were no peti- 
tions at that period before parliament. 
He had on that occasion desired that a 
Petition to the executive, from the Stafford- 
shire Potters, should be laid on the table; 
which was refused, becausé it had been 
presented to the executive. Without at 
present dwelling upon the principle of this 
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argument, he had only to remark with 
what propriety those who so refused a Pe- 
tition rested on the fact that there were 
then no Petitions on the table against 
these Orders in Council: his noble friend 
behind him too (earl Fitzwilliam), having 
stated that a Petition from the manufac. 
turers of Yorkshire was then is preparation, 
With regard to the commercial policy of 
the late government, he felt reluctant in 
again troubling their lordships upon the 
gross misrepresentation, with the repeated 
refutations of which they must now be 
completely wearied. But on this great 
day, when they were compelled to listen 
to the voice which they had before re- 
fused to hear—when they were forced to 
look at the evils which they formerly re- 
fused to regard—when they were called 
upon for the remedy which they had be- 
fore refused to apply; he could not but 
again deny having had any share in this 
ruinous system. . During the whole time 
that he had served his Majesty, it had uni- 
formly been his policy to cultivate a good 
understanding between this country and 
America, and there were few acts of his 
life upon which he looked back with 
greater satisfaction than that of having 
signed the first commercial treaty with 
America. The prejudices and diffi- 
culties which he and the excellent man, 
Mr. Jay, with whom he negotiated 
that treaty, had to encounter, few could 
conceive. In the negociation respecting 
the late treaty, he had the able co-opera- 
tion of his two noble friends near him 
(Holland and Auckiand,) and never had a 
negotiation been conducted with a more 
sincere desire, he believed on both sides, 
to come to a good understanding. Could 
there be a more solemn refutation of the 


| absolute calumny about the Order of Ja- 
'nuary, 1807, than that the treaty was 


signed after the issuing of that Order? Ie 
had nothing in common with the orders 
of his Majesty’s present servants but the 
name. ‘Their argument was this: “ If our 
Orders in Council are mischievous, you 
are involved; for you, too, issued an 
Order in Council.’ It afforded them a 
gratification to say, your Order is put in 
the front of the battle. Aye, but by 
whom had it been put there? By the mi- 
nisters, who in their intercourse with fo-« 
reign states introduced their paltry, petty, 
party feelings. They had put this forward 
that they might have a miserable little 
triumph over their political opponents : 
and théy had so far succeeded, for they 
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had produced a temper in America which 
probably could not be satisfied without a 
repeal of this Order: and he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that this, as well as the 
others, ought to be repealed, ifthe friend- 
ship of America could be obtained by this 
means, and at no lessa sacrifice. Our es- 
sential maritime rights he would not give 
up, even for American friendship, but had 
it not been for the ruinous policy adopted 
by the present administration, he was con- 
fident that an amicable arrangement 
might have been formed in perfect consis- 
tency with the rights and interests of both 
nations. 

The Earl of Derby observed, that minis- 
ters must have been long since aware of 
the complaints against the Orders in Coun- 
cil, as a Petition on that subject was trans- 
mitted to him last November from Liver- 
pool; and having had a communication 
respecting another Petition with colonel 
M‘Mahon, who stated that a levee was not 
likely soon to be held, and requested the 
Petition to be transmitted to him, he 
transmitted this Petition from Liverpool 
also to col. M‘Mahon, to be laid before 
the Prince Regent. After a month or six 
weeks had elapsed, he wrote to those from 
whom he received the Petition, stating 
what had occurred. They, in answer, 
requested him to communicate with col. 
M‘Mahon, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether the Petition had been laid 
before the Prince Regent. On so doing, 
he received an answer from col, M‘Mahon, 
stating that the Petition had been referred 
to Mr. Secretary Ryder. He mentioned 
these circumstances to shew that ministers 
must have been aware of the complaints 
of the people at that time against the 
Orders in Council. 

The motion for a committee, and for 
referring the Petitions to it, was then 
agreed to. 


Mr. Henry’s Secret Mission TO THE 
Unirep Stares.] The order of the day 
upon which their lordships were summon- 
ed having been read : 

Lord Holland rose to bring forward the 
motion of which he had given notice, re- 
lative to the mission of capt. Henry to 
the United States. He said the proposi- 
tion he was about to submit to their lord- 
ships had ne reference whatever to the 
line of policy proper to be pursued with 
respect to the United States of America, 
but was grounded on the general relations 
ef all civilized states. It went to call for 





information ona topic of great importance, 
because it aflected the honour of the coun- 
try. He felt at a loss to know upon what 
objections an opposition to such a motion 
could be founded. It went to the crimi- 
nation of no man, or any set of men; but 
from what had met the public eye, he 
conceived it now indispensably neces- 
sary that the government of this country 
should be vindicated from what he trusted 
was an unfounded charge made against it, 
in a message to the American senate from 
the president. It was in fact no less, than 
that while two friendly powers were en- 
gaged in negociation upon certain points 
of national importance, a member of the 
British government had employed a secret 
agent, captain Henry, in the territories of 
the United States, not for the purpose of 
procuring intelligence, for that he granted 
was a legitimate object, but for the pure 
pose of procuring some of the provinces 
or states of the union, to throw off their 
allegiance to their legal government, and 
to separate themselves from the rest. It 
was worthy of consideration that this 
charge originally came from an individual 
who avowedly betrayed the secrets of his 
own employers. A proceeding of this 
kind would certainly come with more 
grace from the opposite side of the House, 
from those who had access to the official 
papers, and all possible means of informa- 
tion. On the first mention of this matter 
he had deferred for 24 hours asking any 
question of the noble lord opposite, (lord 
Liverpool) though perhaps it ought not to 
have been delayed at all, in the wish to 
give him time to refresh his memory on 
the subject, and also as other names 
were connected with the papers. He pro- 
ceeded to refer to certain points of the 
papers which had been communicated by 
the American executive to its legislature, 
and to that part of the instructions to cap- 
tain Henry, which mentioned the enclo- 
sure of credentials to him, and which spoke 
of the probability of the Federalists no 
longer submitting to the distressful situa- 
tion in which the conduct of their governe 
ment had placed them, but eventually 
looking up to the English for their as- 
sistance. This implied an endeavour to 
induce a part of the subjects of a friendly 
power to do that which was against the 
laws of their country. If this paper were 
authentic, it implied that captain H. was 
employed in a way that it would require 
great ingenuity to explain satisfactorily ; 
and it was incumbent on the government 
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of this country to vindicate its honour 
from so vialanales attack. It was known 
two great opposing parties existed in 
America. There were many there who 
were friendly to this country, and what 
must their feelings and opinions have been 
when this breach of faith transpired ? 
What would have been the feelings of this 
country or the conduct of the government, 
if, while Andreossy was here during the 
peace of Amiens he had been detected 
carrying on a secret intercourse with the 
gnti-unionists of Ireland? Anti-unionist 
as he was, and friend as he was to the 
peace of Amiens, he would not have hesi- 
tated, had such an event occurred, to advise 
war, if proper explanation was not offered, 
were it only through resentment against 
those who had insulted the honour, and 
practised against the peace of the country. 
Or, he would ask, what would have been 
the feelings of this country, had American 
agents been discovered carrying on simi- 
Jar treachery in Jamaica? On_ these 
grounds, therefore, he thought he might 
Jook for a general concurrence in his pro- 
position. In his opinion, the enquiry had 
better be made by parliament, as attach- 
ing more weight to it than the act of any 
set of men in the country, however re- 
spectable, It was not likely that such an 
officer as sir James Craig, would have so 
proceeded with capt. Henry without in- 
structions from his government; nor that 
he would have received such communica- 
tions as those which had been published, 
without having transmitted them to the 
government here. It also appeared, that 
when capt. Henry claimed his reward, he 
presented a memorial to the office, at 
which the noble secretary ofstate presided, 
referring to sir James Craig, for his con- 
duct: and had in consequence received a 
letter to general Prevost, the successor to 
sir James Craig, recommending him to a 
valuable office in the country, which that 
officer governed. That he was authorita- 
tively employed was evident, from what 
had notoriously passed; and there was 
strong presumptive evidence, that his 
Majesty’s ministers were not only ap- 
prised of, but had in no small degree 
authorised such an employment of capt. 
Henry; unless a contradiction was pro- 
duced as to the authenticity of these 
Papers, or such explanation given, as to 
vindicate the British government from so 
gross an imputation. He expressed him- 
self disposed to model his motion in any 
way that might be thought best calculated 
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to obviate any difficulty or inconvenience, 
and concluded by moving an address to 
the Prince Regent, for the production of 
copies of all the communications made by 
sir James Craig to his Majesty’s Secretary 
of State, relative to the employment of 
captain Henry in a secret mission to the 
United States of America; also, of the 
correspondence that took place between 
his Majesty’s Secretary of State and sir 
George Prevost on the subject of compen- 
sations claimed by captain Henry for his 
services; and also copies of all instruc- 
tions sent to sir James Craig from his Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State, relative to the 
employment of capt. Henry in the United 
States of America. 

The Earl of Liverpool agreed with the 
noble baron that the present was a ques- 
tion of general import, totally unconnect- 
ed with the line of policy proper to be 
pursued with respect to America. It 
stood upon principles, which, according 
to the circumstances, were applicable to 
the case of any independentstate whatever: 
It was therefore from a strong sense of 
public duty that he dissented from the 
present motion. He would describe the 
circumstances of the transaction, as far 
as they had come under his view. In 
the first place, he had already stated, 
that the employment of the person in ques- 
tion as an agent by the respectable officer, 
who then governed in Canada, was never 
authorised at the time, nor was it even 
known to his Majesty’s government, that 
such a person had been employed until 
many months after the transaction. It was 
true then, in 1808, at the time an impor- 
tant negociation was pending, a person 
named Lavater, usually resident in Canada, 
but going to the United States on some 
private business, had, of his own accord, 
opened a correspondence with a person 
connected with the governor of Canada; 
the purport of which was, the procuration 
of a species of information, which it was 
the duty of every officer so circumstanced 
to acquire. ‘This person returned to Ca- 
nada about the end of that year; and bes 
fore he proceeded further, it was proper 
their lordships should consider the situae 
tion in which Canada was then placed, 
with respect to the government of the 
United States. In consequence of the Em- 
bargo Act very great heat and clamour 
prevailed in America at the time, and the 
country assumed a very warlike and me- 
nacing attitude, Not only defensive 
measures were seton foot, but on the 25th 
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of November the governor of Boston re- 
ceived orders to hold 10,000 men, then 
under his command, in readiness to march 
at a moment’s notice ; a circumstance no- 
torious, and stated in the public papers. 
This was in the province nearest to British 
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North America, and if that force could be | 
applied at all, it was to the invasion of our | 


dominions. Such was the impression on 


the mind of general Craig, atthe time, that | 


he even prevented the expedition then 
ready for sailing from Halifax against 
Martinique, under sir G. Prevost, from 
proceeding, and retained them because he 
thought our northern possessions in great 
hazard. But that was not all; on the 13th 
of November, Congress voted 50,000 vo- 
lunteers, on the requisition of the execu- 
tive ; of which step Mr. Erskine, our then 
minister, very properly demanded an ex- 
planation. There was no French force in 
America, there was no British force suffi- 
cient to excite jealousy, and therefore, for 
what possible eventual object could such a 
measure be adopted, but to attack the Bri- 
tish American possessions? The answer 
of Mr. Madison to Mr. Erskine was, 
promptly, that the conduct of both the bel- 
ligerents had been such towards the Ame- 
ricans, as to authorize the commencement 
of hostilities, without any further notice ! 
Mr. Erskine then very properly sent off an 
express to sir James Craig, informing him 
of the circumstance; and also acquainted 
him from positive information, that Canada 
or Halifax was the point first to be at- 
tacked. These circumstances served at 
least to throw a light upon the rela- 
tions in which the two governments stood 
at the time. But other circumstances 
might be mentioned. 
vote in Congress whether letters of marque 
and reprisal should not be issued, and the 


i 








It was put to the | 


question was lost by a very small majo- | 


rity. Hostilities did actually commence 


in the interior, and British boats were | 


stopped on the lakes; but those matters 
had been reserved for subsequent negocia- 
tion. The four eastern states of America 
took the most active measures at the time, 
with reference to the commencement of 
hostilities, and their lordships must feel 
how desirable and necessary it was at the 
time for the governor of Canada to know 
the sentiments of the different states. It 


was a matter of general and notorious spe- 
culation, that in the event of a war some 
degree of separation would take place. 
The situation of sir J. Craig, under such 
@ircumstances was difficult, but he believ- 
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ed that no man would say it was improper. 
Whatever might be contended as to the 
question of policy, there could be little on 
the score of morality, when the state of 
preparation, and the menacing attitude of 
the American government were consider- 
ed ; and when it was recollected that they 
declared hostilities might be commenced 
without further notice.—But having re- 
ceived communications from Mr. Henry, 
and thinking that he was well acquainted 
with the general sentiments of the eastern 
states, sir J. Craig sent him thither in Feb. 
1809.—A great deal which appeared in 
the papers, however, was false and un- 
founded ; but as far as authentic instruc- 
tion went, he must contend the directions 
Were not for the purpose of exciting dis- 
content, but wholly for the purpose of ob- 
taining information, which in éhe event of 
hostilities, might enable sir J. Craig to 
avail himself of the prevalent temper and 
disposition in those states. ‘There was no 
presumption warranted by any measure 
adopted by sir J. Craig, that unfair or im- 
proper objects were in his view. So far 
from it, the fact was, that when sir J. Craig 
heard that the points in discussion were 
adjusted between Mr. Madison and Mr. 
Erskine, he sent orders to Mr. Henry to 
withdraw from the United States; and 
that proved that all his instructions were 
given in the contemplation of hostilities. 
The noble iord who in 1809 had filled the 
department in government, which he (lord 
Liverpoo}) now filled, in sending instruce 
tions to sir J. Craig, cautioned him most 
particulariy agains: the employment of 
individuals who might disturb the har- 
mony between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica. Such was the general spirit of 
the transaction. With respect to what 
was said of the applications which were 
made by Mr. Heniv for a remuneration, 
he had to observe, that when such appli- 
cations were made, it was naturaliy aa ob- 


- 


| ject with him to enquire into the charac- 


ter and conduct of the individual so apply- 
ing; and on the security of the recom- 
mendation from sir James Craig, backed 
by some most respectable individuals in 
London, and Mr. Ryland (who was then 
in this country on Icave of absence), and 
it appearing that Henry had been em- 
ployed in procuring certain information, 
and that some remuneration had been 
promised him for his services, he had no 
hesitation in saying, that as he thought he 
had been so ewployed, and nothing aps 
pearing against the character of the indi 
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vidual at the time, he held it his duty, as 
he should in all cases of the kind, to act as 
was mentioned in the correspondence with 
general Prevost. Such a line of conduct 
was adopted under the impression which a 
sense of what the individual might have 
done, in the way of rendering a desirable 
service, fairly warranted. Neither was it 
afterwards deemed consistent with deli- 
cacy to say any thing which might have 
reflected in the least upon the character 
of sir James Craig, who had returned home 
from his government under a mortal dis- 
temper, and had survived but a few 
months. But he could not think the 
course adopted by the noble baron the 
most proper to be taken. It ought rather 
to be left to our government to adopt such 
measures as they deemed proper, to ex- 
plain and set forth the subject in its true 
light. Neither did he approve of the 
course pursued by the American execu- 
tive, which, without requiring explanation, 
or making any notification to the British 
minister, had at once laid those papers be- 
fore Congress. He trusted these were 
principles and convictions on this delicate 
question, which their lordships would feel 
and entertain; and if they saw that no 
blame could fairly attach to his Majesty’s 
government on the occasion, they would 
not take the business out of the:r hands, 
but would do them the justice to believe 
they would not be wanting to themselves, 
or neglect their duty on the occasion; a 
part of which he felt it to be to resist the 
motion. 

Earl Grey conceived the question to be 
of great importance ; and was not sur- 
prized to find, that it was impossible for 
the noble lord to defend the transaction ii- 
self. Tne case had been fully stated by 
his noble friend (lord Holland), and the 
character of it was this: that sir James 
Craig, being governor of Canada, respon- 
sible for the defence of it, and apprehen- 
sive of an immediate attack, did employ 
an agent in the United States for distinct 
purposes. The first purpose for which he 
employed him, was to o>tain information, 
(a very proper and legitimate object); but 
the second purpose, a purpose which he 
wished he had heard authoritatively de- 
nied, was to communicate with individuals 
who were subjects of the United States, 
and were desirous of separating themselves 
from the Union. In this second object, 


sir James Craig had furnished the agent 

whom he so employed with credentials. 

it appeared to him, that in thus describing 
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the character of this case, he could not be 
accused of exaggerating in any degree the 
features of it. Now as tothe first object,— 
the collecting information as to the state of 
parties in the country from which attack 
was meditated ; this was a fair precaution- 
ary measure in a governor, who contem- 
plated that this province would be shortly 
attacked; but as to the other object—the 
communicating with the disaffected sub- 
jects of a state with whom we were not at 
war; this was a proceeding which all 
writers on the law of nations condemned, 
and which deserved the marked reproba- 
tion of that House. It had been said by 
the noble lord, that movements had been 
made by the American commander-ins 
chief at Boston, which could have no other 
object but the attack of Canada. It had 
also been said, that the proposed detaching 
of so Jarge a portion of the American mi- 
litiacould have no other object. He would 
grant all this; and he would still say, 
those motions, indicative of an attack, 
gave sir James Craig no other right but to 
take the regular military measures for de- 
fence. It gave him a right to assemble 
troops, to repair fortifications, to establish 
depots, to collect provisions, and to do all 
that was necessary for a campaign; but it 
did not give him aright to endeavour to 
seduce American subjects from their alle- 
yiance to their own country. This was a 
step which no preparations for war on the 
part of America could justify. While the 
two governments were employed in an 
amicable negociation for peace, it ap- 
peared that captain Henry was employed 
in endeavouring to detach American sub- 
jects from their allegiance. On the 20th 
of April, 1809, which was only two months 
after the date of his mission, an amicable 
arrangement was actually concluded bes 
tween Mr. Erskine and the American goe 
vernment. Was fhis a fair and legitimate 
proceeding? The noble Secretary of State 
had allowed, that seducing subjects from 


| their allegiance could not be justified ex- 


cept in actual war. Now he would go 
farther, and say, that the mere circum- 
stance of two countries being at war would 
not justify such conduct. The end of all 
war was peace; and when the hostile go- 
verninent gave up the object which pro- 


| duced the war, peace ought to follow as of 
| course. 
| you seduced the subjects of the state with 


But how could this be done, if 


whom you were at war from their allegi- 
ance to their own country ? You could not 
then, by putting an end to your own hosti- 
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lities, put an end to the civil war that you 
had kindled up, nor save your partizans in 
America from the vengeance of their own 
country. Government would therefore be 
obliged either to continue the war after all 
the legitimate objects of it had been ob- 
tained, or they must do what would be 
most dishonourable, give up those friends 
whom they had excited to hostilities 
against their own government. If, then, 
it was extremely doubtful how such con- 
duct could be justified in actual war, there 
could be no doubt but that it was com- 
pletely unjustifiable in peace, whatever 
apprehensions might be entertained of war 
breaking out. If ministers were to sup- 
pose the case their own, and that during a 
negociation with America, (whatever 
might be the prospect of its termination) 
they should catch an American ageni in 
Ireland, sent out with credentials to the 
leader of the Catholics, or any other great 


body of people that might be in a state of 


discontent; if they were to find him not 
eniy getting information, but probing 
their disposition for separation from this 
country, and encouraging them with the 
hopes of assistance from America, what 
weuld be thought cf such conduct? 
Would it be considered innocent and jus- 
tifiable, or would it not rather be consi- 
dered as a violation of the law of nations, 
and a cause of war? If sir James Craig 
had pursued a similar conduct in America, 
it called for a distinct disavowal on the 
part of ministers, and a marked repro- 
bation on the part of that House, 
The noble lord admitted that those letters 
had been afterwards communicated to the 
Secretary of State, and he acknowledged 
the receipt of them. There was no evi- 
dence, however, of any disayprobation 
being ever expressed by him; but, on 
the contrary, he only bade the governor 
be cautious in the employment of such 
agents, “ for fear of involving the country 
in a quarrel with America.’ There was 
no disapprobation of the principie, but 
merely a recommendation to use caution. 
Under such circumstances, he thought 
the House was cailed upon explicitly to 
condemn the principle; and if they did 
not do so, they must for the future, be 
silent with respect to any similar breach 
of good faith on the part of France or any 
other government. The noble lord had 
said, and in that he perfectly coincided 
with him, that it was much to be lament- 
ed that the American government did not 
Take their complaint to the British go- 





vernment in the regular way, instead of 
laying the case before Congress in the 
manner they had done. ‘That course 
would certainly have been more regular, 
more decorous, and more consistent with 
that spirit of conciliation which he still 
hoped was not extinct in America. As it 
had been brought forward however, there 
was no wonder that it produced considera- 
ble inflammation in the minds of the Ame- 
ricans. We had been now charged in 
the face of the world with a great breach 
of faith and violation of the law of na- 
tions. He saw no way by which satisfac- 
tion could be given to the Americans on 
this point, or the honour of this country 
be cleared, except by an absolute denial 
on the part of ministers, or a condemna- 
tion of the measure by parliament. He 
must say, that he thought that the noble 
lord had been somewhat incautious in re- 
commending this person to a high em- 
ployment in Canada, after he had read 
those documents on which alone his claim 
to reward was founded. As the transac- 
tion had been made known to government, 
without being formally disapproved of by 
them, he thought it was necessary for par- 
liament now to interfere; and upon this 
ground he should support the motion. 
Viscount Sidmouth, since he had the ho« 
nour of a seat in that House, had never 
heard of a case so greatly exaggerated. 
He could see no reason for their lordships 
to accede to the present motion ; because 
neither at the present time, nor at any 
other, had there been any grounds laid to 
accuse ministers of a violation of the law 
of nations. If it were even admitted that 
sir James Craig, in his anxiety to protect 
the province entrusted to his care, had 
overstepped the strict limits of political 
discretion, there still existed no pretence 
whatever to accuse ministers, who were 
completely ignorant of the transaction, 
His lordship would not enter into minute 
details on the mission of capt. Henry, but 
would beg of the House to consider dise 
passionately the line of conduct adopted 
by sir James Craig. He had taken that 
step ata time when hostilities were con- 
sidcred as on the point of breaking out 
between this country and America; but 
as soon as there wasa probability that the 
differences between the two countries 
might be settled in an amicable manner, 
the project was abandoned, and the agent 
recalled. In fact, sir James Craig, ina 
moment of danger, had employed a person 
to ascertain the dispositions of the inha- 
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bitants of those districts contiguous to his 
government. [le was not directed to ex- 
cite discontents, but to observe any dis- 
position that he might find favourable to 
the British cause. This was only pros- 
pective to a state of warfare; for sir James 
Craig had never intended, as experience 
had afterwards proved, to proceed a step 
further in the business, if any hope could 
be once entertained of an amicable settle- 
ment. Such was the line of demarcation 
which sir James Craig had very properly 
Jaid out for himself. A close examination 
of the documents published in America, 
would prove that the government of this 
country were totally ignorant of captain 
Henry’s mission. In fact, they knew no- 
thing on the subject until the month of 
August, 1809. The noble earl had said, 
indeed, that the noble Secretary of State 
had given an implied approbation to cap- 
tain Henry’s appointment. But this was 
stretching the argument rather too far. 
The transaction had been abandoned for 
two years, witheut having produced any 
result, when it came to the knowledge of 
the noble Secretary of State ; and because 
he had thought it proper not to notice it 
then, it was too much to say that his 
silence was to be construed into an im- 
plied approbation. He maintained, that 
the publishing of the whole correspondence 
of sir James Craig relating to captain 
Henry would be attended with serious in- 


conveniency to the public, as it would | 


disclose the names of those American sub- 
jects who were represented as friendly to 
the British cause, or disposed to eflect a 
change in their own government. His 
noble friend had placed the question in its 
true point of view, by stating that there 
was no presumption whatever of guilt 
against ministers. ‘They not only had not 
approved capt. Henry’s mission, but they 
had not even had a knowledge of it. Under 
all those circumstances, he entreated the 
House, as a branch of the legislature, not 
to encroach on the functions of the exe- 
cutive government, which ought never to 
be done except in cases of extreme neces- 
sity; but to leave the present affair to be 
settled by mutual explications between 
his Majesty’s ministers and the American 
government. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne observed, 
that the noble viscount who had just sat 
down should have recollected, while ex- 
patiating on the danger attending the pub- 
lication of the papers demanded, that his 
noble friend (lord Holland) had, with that 
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tender anxiety for the welfare of his 
; country, by which he was so eminently 
characterized, offered to model his motion 
in any shape the noble Secretary of State 
might think proper, in order to obviate 
every difficulty. But if it was true, as 
stated by the noble viscount, that his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers knew nothing of captaia 
| Henry’s mission, how could any improper 
disclosure be made by publishing their 
correspondence with sir James Craig on 
that subject?—A plain unvarnished ex 
planation of all the circumstances attend - 
ing that intrigue, his lordship considered 
| as the best mode of doing away the effects 
| of exaggeration, and of allaying the fer- 
ment which the discovery had created in 
the minds of the Americans. Adverting 
to the distinction established by the noble 
viscount, between an emissary exciting 
disturbances, or availing himself of the 
disaflection he found among the people, 
he declared that he saw hardly any dif- 
ference in the degree of guilt, and put the 
case of a French agent intriguing in Ire- 
land with the disaffected he might find in 
that country, whilst an accredited agent of 
the same nation should be carrying on a 
friendly negociation with the government 
in England. ‘This was precisely what had 
been done in America. He allowed that 
the American government had adopted 
| the most indecorous mode of publishing 
| the accusation; but could it be maintained 
that because the charge was not regular, 
we, instead of rebutting it, ought to give it 
no answer whatever? Ifthere was a people 
bound to us by a tye, it was America, and 
| if that tye had not been touched, it must 
have been cut by the message of Henry to 
that country, and by the general hostility 
of this country, thereby held out towards 
America, to provoke it into a quarrel with 
us; which might the more easily be fo- 
mented, in consequence of the after ree 
commendation of Henry by this country 
to sir George Prevost, who, from consider- 
ing him as a person once employed on a 
mission ofa treacherous nature might sup- 
pose him fit to be employed once miore in 
that capacity. He concluded by giving 
his hearty concurrence to the motion of 
his noble friend, as necessary to vindicate 
the national character. 

Lord Mulgrave thought this question 
did not atall affect the character of govern- 
ment, as ministers had no connection with 
the transaction, of which they were en- 
tirely ignorant; but it was a question 
purely respecting the late sir James Craig, 
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and the manner he had conducted him- 
self in his government. It had been his 
good fortune, in his inilitary life, to be ac- 
quainted with that gallant officer; he 
knew his honourable and elevated: mind, 
and was convinced that his only object 
was to defend the colony entrusted to 
him; and if he bad taken any step that 
was not strictly justifiable by the law of 
nations, it was from error only, and not 
from any intention to violate it. He con- 
ceived this question to be purely a ques- 
tion relating to sir James Craig, and not 


at all a question relating to the govern- 
ment. The motives which induced sir 


James Craig to employ this agent were 
only known to himself; and as he was 
now no more, it would not be possible for 
any papers that could be laid before the 
House to explain what was the only thing 
to be explained,—the motives which in- 
fluenced sir James Craig to employ this 
ageut. Ifhe was wrong, an apology could 
not now be bad from a person who had 
ceased to exist. In the present state of 
the business, he thought that it ought to 


be left entirely to the executive govern- | 


ment, to give to America what explana- 
tions might be demanded on the sub- 
ject. 

The Earl of Lauderdale was of opinion, 
that sir J. Craig, by recalling the agent as 
soon as he understood that the negoctia- 
tion was taking a favourable turn, proved 
that he knew he had been violating, in 
some degree, the law of nations. 
thought that the noble Secretary of State 
furnished some more evidence of that na- 
ture in jis letter recommending extreme 
caution, ‘Tie noble lord had not express- 
ed disapprobation of the principle of em- 
ploving such agents, but merely recom- 
mended extreme caution, “ for fear of 
getting into a quarrel with the United 
States.’ The wording of this letter ap- 
peared to him like proof positive, that 
instructions had been antecedently given 
respecting the employment of such agents 
when ata time when the noble viscount 
(lord Sidmouth) stated, that they had 
heard nothing about the case of captain 
Henry in particular, the noble Secretary 
still thought it necessary to advise “ ex- 
treme caution” in the employment of 
agents. ‘The noble lord (lord Mulgrave) 
had conceived it merely a question re- 
specting sir James Craig. It appeared to 
him, however, a question affecting the 
government and the honour of the coun- 
try; and he thought that the House 


He | 
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would be deserting its duty, if they were 
to leave it now entirely to the executive 
government. Every explanation ought 
to be afforded, else what security had the 
United States that there was not another 
captain Henry, pursuing a similar conduct 
in that country, at this moment? It was 
not a cause between Great Britain and 
the United States of America, but one be- 
tween Great Britain and the world. 

The Earl of Westmoreland entered into a 
defence of ministers, whom he consi- 
dered absolved from all shadow of blame 
in reference to the transactions carried on 
by captain Llenry. Were they not so, 
however, he should decidedly give his 
dissent to the motion of the noble Jord, 
for he believed it was unprecedented in 
the annals of history, or in those of par- 
liamentary proceedings, that a legislative 
body had so interfered with the executive 
as to take from the latter that right of 
granting explanation which belonged to 
it. ‘Ihe subject was certainly one, with 
regard to which it was incumbent on go 
vernment to come to an immediate exs 
planation with America: and while come 
munications of this sort were in train, he 
should oppose the production of the papers 
now called for. 

Tie Karl of Darnley could not refrain 
from saving a few words upon the ques- 
tion, feeling, as he did, for the honour of 
his country, and for the honour of that 
House. He begged leave most distinctly 
to enter his protest against the measure 
which their lordsbips then had before 
them. It was utterly indefensi le upon 
every principle, whether that of the law 
of nations, or that of common honour and 
honesty, without which no society could 
be held together. Even were it not 
against the declarations of Grotius and 
Vattel, it would be against the dictates of 
common sense. [le was a little surprized 
at the arguments employed by the noble 
viscount in paliiation, if not in justification, 
of the proceeding; for, it was in the recol- 
lection of the House, thatthe noble viscount 
had repeatedly called upon their lordships 
to vindicate the character of the British 
nation in the affiir of Copenhagen, though 
that was certainly not more flagrantly une 
just than the mission of captain Henry. 
Ile was glad to hear it asserted, however, 
that government had nothing to do with it. 
So much the better for the honour of those 
who constituted the government. Yet, 
he could not but remember, that this re- 
nunciation of all participation rested solely 
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upon their assertion, while presumptive 
evidence was very strong against them 
The letter from Henry to sir J. Craig, 
dated in June 1809, in which he talked 
of “the approbation which his conduct 
had received from his Majesty’s minis- 
ters” involved a strong presumption that 
the honour of the country had been com- 
promised, and demanded the fullest ex- 
planation on the part of ministers. If 
they would grant the enquiry that was 
wished by his noble friend, the matter 
would at once be cleared up; but, as it 
was, it certainly did appear that captain 
Henry was employed, if not specifically 
by the government, yet certainly by the 
agents of government, to foment disunion 
in a friendly state, to excite discord and 
rebellion in a country in amity with ours. 
Such being the fact, he stood up in that 
House, the humble but determined advo- 
cate for the honour of his country, and he 
called upon the noble lords opposite to 
rescue that honour from the foul disgrace 
which obscured it, by the production of 
such documents as would prove, not only 
to England, but to Europe, to America, 
and to the world, that we had no share in 
so unjustifiable a measure. He should 
conclude, therefore, with giving his hearty 
assent to the motion of his noble friend. 
Lord Holland observed, that he should 
not feel he had done his duty if he suffer- 
ed their lordships to divide without offer- 
ing a few observations upon some points 
which had been urged by the noble lords 
opposite ; and without expressing the 
deep humiliation he felt at the scene he 
had witnessed that night, and his abhor- 
rence and disgust at this sort of side-wind 
justification of treachery and_ perfidy 
which had been attempted to be set up. 
Ministers disclaimed all direct justifica- 
tion ; they did not attempt to offer any 
positive defence, but they sought to shelter 
themselves behind the poor subterfuge of 
throwing all the responsibility upon the 
memory of sir James Craig. While they 
affected to panegyrize sir J. Craig, they 
did every thing they could to degrade 
him. Such was their friendship for a gal- 
lant and distinguished officer, for a man 
who had adorned the profession to which 
he belonged ! But how could he express 
his astonishment at the arguments brought 
forward by the noble viscount! Ee cu 
Brute! What! he who had felt so acutely, 
he who had displayed such sensibility, he 
who had laboured to arouse every feeling 
of indignation in that House, and in the 
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country, against the authors of the Copen- 
hagen expedition, now to defend, at least 
to palliate, a measure certainly not less a 
violation of every acknowledged law of 
nations, than of every instinctive feeling of 
honour and good faith! The noble vis- 
count called the whole business a mere 
exaggeration, and was surprised that so 
much fuss should be made about a poor 
harmless man going into a friendly state 
preaching rebellion, and fomenting dis- 
union ; he never heard of such a thing 
before ! It was altogether inexplicable to 
him! But did not the noble viscount hold 
up France to the detestation of all Ku- 
rope, did he not exhibit her government 
in the most odious colours, because an 
accredited French consul, at Dublin, was 
detected in making soundings of the har- 
bour, and in procuring other local infor- 
mation as to its defences ? And what could 
that be called but obtaining necessary ine 
formation? Had the noble lord forgotten 
also the horror in which Sebastiani’s mise 
sion to Egypt had been held by the go- 
vernment of this country ? But no matter : 
it was all exaggeration. The charges 
now brought against the British governs 
ment were nothing, it should seem, when 
compared with these ; and all that this 
Henry was employed about, was merely 
to obtain information! For the honour of 
the British name, he would trust it was 
so: but at the same time presumptions 
were strongly the other way: and all he 
wanted was a clear official declaration 
from. the throne, such as would repel the 
charge, to the satisfaction not only of this 
country, but of other nations. [le cer- 
tainly concurred in opinion, that it woul 

have been more prudent on the part of the 
American government, if they had asked 
for explanation, before they published the 
documents which came into their posses= 


| sion; but whatever might be said of this, 


it was the first duty of our government to 
refute the charge that had been brought 
against them. Let us have proof what 
was forgery, and what was the truth; and 
let the whole matter be explained in the 
face of the country and of Europe. The 
reward which it was proposed to confer 
on Henry could not fail to give rise to se- 
rious reflections. He was to be made one 
of the judges of his Majesty’s subjects, in 
recompence for conduct which disgraced 
himself, and disgraced the minister who 
employed him on such a mission! Upon 
the whole, a public charge had been made, 
and it was the duty of government to ree 
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fute it in the eye of the world. The re-| sively enjoyed by that Company, to the 
futation should be as public as the impu-| enterprise and industry of the country, 
tation ; and nothing could satisfy the ho- | would be productive of the most decided 
nour of the country, unless it was ample | advantages ; and that the petitioners do 
and satisfactory. further submit, that in opening this trade 
One objection that had been strongly | to the country, the advantage of it would 
urged against his motion was, the impolicy | be lost were the import to be confined to 
of making such disclosures as the produc- | the port of London; and that for so con- 
tion of the papers would lead to. He | fiuing it there is no good reason, there 
begged leave, however, to state, that he | being at the principal outports such com 
wished for no disclosures that would un- | plete security afiorded for the collection 
necessarily affect the interests either of | of the revenue as to preclude the hazard 
countries or individuals, and he was willing | of either loss or inconvenience; and the 
to narrow his motion in any way that] petitioners do therefore most humbly pray 
would enable him to obtain the specific | that the trade at present exclusively en- 
information he desired. In making his | joyed by the East India Company may 
motion, also, he disclaimed any view asto| be laid open to the country, aud that 
what might be the temper of the Ameri- | the benefit of its import may be extended 
can government, but he must say, that if | to the out ports.” 
they or any individual received such an 
explanation as had been given that day,| A Petition of the provost magistrates 
they could not be expected to sit down | and common council of the royal burgh 
very contentedly with it. Much as he] of Irvine, was also presented and read ; 
desired peace with America, and much | setting forth, 
as he deprecated a war with her, he would « That, as the exclusive Charter of the 
not purchase the one or avoid the other at | East India Company is about to expire, 
the expence of his country’s honour. © His | and the renewal of it at present under the 
sole object in making the motion was to | consideration of parliament, the petitioners 
refute the charge brought against the Eng- | beg leave respectfully to lay their wishes 
lish government, if it could be done; and | on this great national measure before the 
if not, to punish those with whom the | House; and, in doing this, they have not 
guilt lay ; but,in refusing all enquiry, they | the smallest desire to interfere in any de- 
were giving the world no answer to that | gree with the civil or military govern- 
charge. They might say, in that House,| ment of India, or with the internal ar- 
it was partly false, or partly true; but] rangements of the Company; all that 
such allegation was no solemn and authen- | they humbly solicit is, that the exclusive 
tic disavowal to America, or to Europe, | privileges which the India Company at 
and it remained therefore, in fact, unre- | present enjoy, should not be renewed, and 
futed. that all the subjects of the United King- 
The House then divided, when the num- | dom may in future participate in the ad- 
bers were, Contents, 27; Non-Contents, vantages of a free trade with the British 
73; Majority 46. possessions in India, similar to what the 
subjects of all other governments in amity 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. with this country at present enjoy and 
a that, when the House sees the ports of 
Tuesday, Muay 5. almost all Europe, as well as of the Unit- 
PETITIONS FROM RENFREW, InvINE, Cork, | ed States of America, shut against the 
AND THE Packers Of Woot EMPLOYED by | trade and manufactures of Great Britain, 
rHe East [npia Company, KESPECTING THE | the petitioners humbly trust they will 
ReNewar or THE Company’s Cuarrer.]| consider their request reasonable, and 
A Petition of several freeholders in, and | grant them such relief as to the House in 
commissioners of supply for, the county | itswisdom shall seem fit.” 
of Renfrew, was presented and read ; set- 
ting forth, A Petition of the merchants, traders, 
«“ That the petitioners, considering the | and principal inhabitants of the city of 
exclusive privileges enjoyed by the East | Cork, was also presented and read ; setting 
India Company to be highly injurious to | forth, 
the country at large, without even being | « That the Charter granted to the East 
beneficial to that Company, do humbly | India Company creates a monopoly 10 
submit, that the openiog the trade, exclu- | trade to the injury of the commercial in- 
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terests of the empire, and lessens that en- 
terprize by which the prosperity of the 
nation at large is so essentially promoted, 
and is characterized by the aggravated 
hardship of exciuding the British mer- 
chant froma trade enjoyed by foreigners; 
and that the petitioners firmly believe that, 
by the abolition of the East India mono- 
poly, new and extensive markets will be 
necessarily opened for the trade of the 
United Kingdom, which will render the 
empire more independent of all commer- 
cial relations with the continent of Europe 
than it has hitherto been, and cannot fail 
materially to increase its naval strength 
ad financial resources; and that the pe- 
titioners humbly and earnestly implore 
that the House will adopt the necessary 
measures for the total abolition of the 
commercial monopoly of the East India 
Company, ajthe expiration of their pre- 
sent Charter, and thereby promote the 
commerce and manufactures of the em- 
pire.” 


A Petition of several packers employed 
by the United East India Company in 
their woollen department, was also pre sent- 
ed and read ; setting forth, 

“ That the petitioners, together with all 
others engaged in the woollen trade, feel 
most sensibly the distressed situation of 
the commercial interest of the country, not 
only as a subject of sympathy, but by its 
pressure upon that branch in which they 
are immediately concerned ; and that, as 
tradesmen employed by the Last India 
Company, they are obliged to serve a 
regular apprenticeship, and to possess 
other qualifications in order to make them 
competent to be elected tato their service; 
and that one of the requisite qualifications 
Is possession of warehouses and premises 
sufficiently convenient and extensive to 
carry on the packing business of the Com- 
pany, and that such premises and esta- 
blishments are now very valuable; but, 
in the event of the removal of the Com- 
pany’s business to the outports, this pro- 
perty would be very greatly deteriorated 
in common with other freehold and lease- 
hold property in the city of London; and 
that the removal of the India trade from 
the metropolis, after the great length of 
time it has been established, would be at- 
tended with many serious evils, one of 
Which is the depriving thousands of per- 
sons of a comfortable subsistence ; if this 
deprecated event were to take place, its 
eflect would be only to transfer the Indian 
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trade from one set of men to another, 
without the smallest advantage te the in- 
terests of the nation at large ; and that the 
confidence reposed in the petitioners by 
the Company is great, as will appear when 
it is considered that the value of woollen 
manufactures coming under their finak 
care, till ready for shipping, amounts to 
one million sterling per annum; and that 
great economy is practised by the Com- 
pany in the preparation and packing of 
the woollens, but they are in the habit of 
delivering out the goods in tue raw state, 
week by week; from the month of Fe« 
| bruary ull the month of Cctober this sys- 
tem gives constant aad regular employe 
ment to the various branches of trade cons 
cerned, which, together with the certain 
punctual payiment at stipulated periods, 
render the employment valuable to the 
petitioners ; and that such has been the 
conduct and care of the Company’s ser 
vants in this branch, and such the excel- 
lent regulations laid down by the Com- 
pany, that a serious complaint trom abroad 
is unknown, and the Company’s mark and 
seal still continue to be received with 
confidence throughout the whole extent 








of their great acquisitions in India, as well 


/as the more extensive empire of China ; 
| and it may be said that a bulse of diamonds 


| 





is not accepted with greater confidence 
than a bale of woollens under the mark 
and seal of the East India Company; and 
that every market has been tried, and 
every invention exerted, to increase the 
consumption of woollens, particularly in 
India proper, but the few wants of the 
natives, their pecuniary incapacity to pur- 


| chase, together with their different casts, 


religion and climate, form a barrier hi- 
therto insurmountable; and that the China 
market has at all times been fully suppli- 
ed, to the extent of the indent required ; 
but such is the spirit of speculation, such 
the rage for adventure, that, notwithstand- 
ing the very dreadful events and failures 
that have taken place in the two last years, 
in consequence of the immense export of 
gouds to South America, it cannot be 
doubted that new speculators would arise, 
perhaps so totally ignorant of the trade, 
as to overwhelm the market with goods, 
thereby producing ruin not only to them- 
selves, but also to the steady, moderate, 
and to the country advantageous trade of 
the East India Company, and, in conse- 
quence, to the petitioners in common with 
the incalculable number of persons em- 
ployed by the said Company ; and pray- 
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ing, that the various Petitions presented 
to the House against the renewal of the 
East India Company’s Charter, and for the 
opening of the trade to India and China, 
may not be granted.” 

The said Petitions were ordered to lie 
upon the table. 


Untawrut Oarus’ Brit.) Mr. Secretary 
Ryder rose, in purseance of his notice, to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to ren- 
der more effectual the act of the 37th of the 
King, ch. 123, for more effectually pre- 
venting the administering or taking of un- 
lawful Oaths. In performing the painful 
task which had devolved upon him at this 
most momentous crisis, of increasing the 
penalties already attached to the commis- 
sion of the offences which the Bill he had 
mentioned was meant to prevent, it could 
scarcely be necessary to call the attention 
of the House to the disturbances which had 
jately taken place in different parts of the 
country—disturbances which had been 
characterised by the utmost atrocity, and 
during which the destruction of private 
property had been enormous. These out- 
rages were sufliciently notorious to re- 
quire comment. In the course of those 
lawless proceedings, however, a system of 
organization and plan had been pursued, 
which required the utmost energy of the 
legislature to destroy. He alluded to the 
formation of associations, who bound them- 
selves by solemn oaths, to the perform. 
ance of the most rash and daring under- 
takings. Throughout the counties of 
York, Lancaster and Nottingham, it had 
been discovered that a great variety of 
those unlawful oaths had been adminis- 
tered, and that the system had prevailed 
toa very alarming extent. He held in 
his hand the copy of one of these oaths, 
which was found in the pocket of a man 
who was killed in a wanton attack on the 
house of a most respectable individual, a 
Mr. Burton, which sufficiently proved the 
necessity of adopting some immediate re- 
medy to prevent the contagion from 
spreading more widely. It was to the 
following effect:—«1I A. B. voluntarily 
make oath that I will never reveal, to 
any individual in any place under the 
canopy of heaven, the names of any of 
the persons composing the Secret Com- 
mittee ; and that neither by word nor by 
deed, I will divulge their complexion, 
form, appearance, or any thing else which 
may lead to a discovery of their persons, 
wnder penalty of being put out of the 
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world by the first brother who shall meet 
me after I have committed any such act, 
and after death of being remembered with 
abhorrence and detestation; and, finally, 
that I will punish by death any traitor or 
traitors who shall be guilty of such con- 
duct; and, should he fly to the verge of 
the nation, that I will pursue him with 
unceasing vengeance.’ Such was the 
complexion of the oaths which there was 
reason to apprehend had been administered 
in various parts of the kingdom, and what 
was doubly unfortunate, since the dan- 
gerous practice had existed, there had been 
more attempts at murder, more acts of as- 
sassination than had ever before been 
known in the history of the empire. 
Under these circumstances it became in- 
cumbent on the legislature to adopt some 
Measure more severe, some punishment 
more awful than that which@was inflicted 
for such offences by the statute now in ex- 
istence. The safety of the loyal part of 
the inhabitants of the country imperiously 
called for such a measure, and he had no 
doubt parliament would agree with his 
Majesty’s government in the expediency 
of applying an instantaneous remedy to 
prevent the further progress of practices, 
the horrors likely to arise from the con- 
tinuation of which, it would be impossible 
to estimate. He had therefore to propose, 
that the taking or administering of an oath 
binding the party to the commission of an 
illegal offence, should be deemed a capital 
felony without benefit of clergy. He had 
it in contemplation however to insert a 
provision, that any person who should 





have taken such uniawfal oath, and should 
come forward before a charge was made 
against him of such unlawful act, confess 
his guilt before a magistrate, and take the 
oath of allegiance, should be exempted 
from the penalties of the act. The right 
hon. gentleman then moved for leave to 
| bring ina Bill to amend the act of the 
37th of the King, ch. 123, according to 
these suggestions. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, he did not rise to 
oppose the motion of the right hon. gen- 
tleman at present, but to ofler a few obser- 
vations on the proposition which had just 
been submitted to the House. He thought 
the legislature ought not to enact capital 
punishments, without the most mature con- 
sideration, and could by no means agree 
in the expediency of the measure about to 
be introduced by the right hon. the Se- 
cretary of State. It was a vital principle 
of the English law to distinguish between 
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the intention to commit a crime, and the 
actual commission of that crime. In no 
one instance, except in cases of high 
treason, was the fact of conspiracy to 
commit an offence considered as culpable 
as the crime itself. But in the present 
instance, it was proposed to make the con- 
spiring to commit a murder an offence to 
meet with equal punishment as the murder 
itself. This was a principle so directly 
opposite to British jurisprudence, that he 
could by no means give it his sanction. 
By the law, as it at present stood, persons | 
administering unlawful oaths were liable 
to seven years’ transportation, which he 
considered a punishment in all respects 





sufficient for the offence. If the crime of 
administering or taking the oath was to 
be pronounced capital, the argument upon 
the part of the offender naturally would 
be, that he might as well commit the of- 
fence he had sworn to do as not, for the | 
punishment in either cases would be the | 
sane. With respect to the proposal that | 
the offender should not be punished if he | 
confessed his guilt and consented to swear | 
himself back into allegiance, he thought | 
the public would have very little security | 
that such a person would continue a good | 
subject. For the total inefficiency of all | 
political oaths, the hon. gentleman referred | 
to a letter of Mr. Speaker Onslow, as | 
printed in Coxe’s Memoirs of sir Robert | 
Walpole. 

Mr. Horner had no idea of waiting for 
a future stage of the Bill to give it his op- | 
position. Conceiving it to be a measure 
highiy objectionable, as well as inconsist- | 
ent with the principles of the constitution, 
he should oppose its introduction altoge- 
ther. In his opinion, nothing was more 
dangerous than to attempt to legislate in 
the present awful aspect of our aflairs, by 
an increased severity of our crimina! laws, 
No man lamented more sincerely the 
dreadful nature of the insurrection which 
had been stated by the right hon. the Se- | 
cretary of State than himself; but in what 
degree the distresses in which the discon- 
tent originated were attributable to the 
present government, was a question which 
he did not mean then to introduce. He 
could not withhold the observation, how- 
ever, as he had it constantly before him, 
that although he believed great part of the 
distresses of the kingdom could not be 
avoided by any human foresight, yet that | 
those distresses were aggravated and in- | 
creased by the commercial and political | 


policy adopted by the present ministers of | 
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the crown. By an alteration in that po- 
licy, which in his estimation was destruc- 
tive of the very existence of the country, 
he had no doubt that much benefit would 
be derived, although he did not mean to 
say a complete cure would be effected. 
Any new enactment of a capital felony 
was contrary to English jurisprudence, and 
contrary to the maxims which had at all 
times been countenanced by that House, 
and from which he conceived the ,House 
would be extremely reluctant to depart. 
Of all the objections to the proposed mea- 
sure, none, in his opinion, was more cogent 
than that of its making no distinction be- 
tween the contemplation and the commis- 
sion of the offence. This was one of the 
instances in which the present as well as 
former governments had endeavoured to 
get rid of their difficulties by applying to 
the legislature for new laws, careless of 
what the result of those laws might be. 
He would ask why they did not try the 
effect of the Jaws passed in 1797 Why 
did they not let a special commission go 
down and try the offenders by existing 
laws? If that was ineffectual, they might 
then apply with better reason for a new 
Bill; but until they had made the experi- 
ment, he trusted the House would agree 
with him in opposing the Bill altogether. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was happy 
to find that some of the proceedings of his 
Majesty’s government had met with the 
approbation of the hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down. For he had to assure 
him, that it had already been determined 
that no time should be lost in dispatching 
a special commission to try those offenders, 
who had been discovered. In viewing the 
enormities which had already been com- 
mitted in those parts of the country which 
had been most conspicuous in the Jate dis 
turbances, he conceived he should not be 


| performing his duty to the loyal part of 


the community, if he did not use his en- 
deavours to protect their lives by a new 
law from the attacks of those who set all 
former laws at defiance. What did the 
hon. and learned gentleman mean by try- 
ing the experiment of the law of 1797? 
Was the House to go on to try the experi- 
ment from week to week, and from month 
to month, to see how much property would 
be demolished, or how many persons 
would be assassinated? If the hon. and 
learned gent. had the information which 
his Majesty’s government were daily 
receiving from all parts of the country, of 
increasing alarm and danger, he would in- 
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deed see that any delay for the trial of ex- 
periments would be at the expence of the 
lives of his Majesty’s peaceable subjects, 
who had no protection for their property, 
or from being shot on the highway—and 
yet the House was to be told that they 
should wait the event of a special commis- 
sion, till a jury was summoned, and, in ef- 
fect, till the punishment of transportation 
was tried; and if that was found ineffica- 
cious, they must wait till next sessions for 
a new Bill to relieve the country from the 
most horrid outrages. If the hon. and 
learned gentleman was in the neighbour- 
hood of those disturbances, if he was called 
upon to defend himself or his neighbours 
from the attacks of these ruffians, he would 
not be inclined to propose any such delay. 

With respect to the arguments which had 
been used against making the punishment 
for the conspiracy equal to that for the 
offence, he would ask, could it be called a 
bare conspiracy where a number of per- 
sons went from place to place administer- 
ing by compulsion, oaths, which bound 
the individuals taking them to the commis- 
sion of the most atrocious offences, than 
which he could not conceive in malice or 
human depravity, a more dangerous or 
pernicious practice? In fact, it was scarce 
short of high treason; the only difference 
being, that in one instance the treason was 
against the sovereign himself, and in the 
other against the state. The hon. gen- 
tleman had stated that the government 
was not justified in resorting to any new 
enactment of capital punishments. Did 
he mean to assert then that whatever 
might be the difficulties into which the 
country might be plunged, the ministers 
of the crown were not justified in resort- 
ing to those measures of salvation which 
they might deem essential to the preserva- 
tion of the people? Could any doctrine be 
more futile, or more at variance with the 
feelings of the nation at large? The hon. 
and learned gentleman had said that this 
was one of the frequent attempts of go- 
vernment to provide for an extremity by 
an immediate enactment: he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) might with much 
greater truth assert, that the present was 
only one of the frequent attempts made by 
geutlemen opposite to defeat the measures 
of government, the objects of which were 
the security and salvation of the state. 
‘The hon. and learned gentleman had also 
sai, and justly said, that a great part of 
the calamities were attributable to circum- 
stances over which no government could 
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have controul ; but when he proceeded to 
state that ministers were the cause of those 
mischiefs, he hoped and trusted he spoke 
conscientiously, but that such language at 
the present momentous and awful crisis 
would be attended with most mischievous 
effects, he had every reason to apprebend. 
That the assertions were unfounded he 
was perfectly confident. In these districts 
where riot and confusion had been most 
predominant, it had been discovered that 
those who were most instrumental to the 
disturbances were not in want of work ; 
and from what he heard from all quarters 
he had every reason to believe the leaders 
of the rioters were actuated by any other 
motive than distress to their lawless pro- 
ceedings. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man had then proceeded to state that the 
effect of the Bill would be to induce those 
who had already taken the oath, to pursue 
their course of iniquity, regardless of the 


consequences, as by their anticipation of 


the crime they were equally as guilty and 
as liable to punishment as if they had 
completed it. If the principle of the Bill 
really went to this extent, it would cer- 
tainly be highly objectionable, but the 
House would recollect that it was not to 
have a retrospective eflect, and that a 
clause of indemnity was inserted, by which 
persons having taken the oath of allegiance 
would be relieved from the effects of the 
act. It had been said, that this sanguinary 
law would have no effect whatever. In 
answer to this, he could only cite an in- 
stance, in which a measure somewhat si- 
milar had been attended with the greatest 
advantage. He alluded to the act passed 
to prevent the seduction of soldiers from 
their allegiance. In that case only one 
individual had been taken up, which was 
two days after the passing of the act, he 
was capitally convicted, but was not exes 
cuted in consequence of its being supposed 
that he was not aware of the provisions of 
the act. The eflect of this example was, 
however, to put a complete stop to tlie 
commission of the oftence; an effect which 
he had every reason to anticipate upon 
the present occasion. He hoped, under 
all the circumstances of the case, the 
House would have no objection to the in- 
troduction of the Bill, which he conceived 
was no more than the loyal part of his 
Majesty’s subjects had a right to expec! 
of the hands of government. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had made two at- 
tempts that might well have been spared; 
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the one was to combine and mix up the 
gentlemen who opposed this Bill with the 
supporters of the disgraceful disturbances 
that convulsed the empire—the other to 
persuade the nation that those who resisted 
this Bill, did so because it was a measure 
calculated to support the law and constitu- 
tion of the realm. Upon this unfounded 
assertion, certain members, particularly an 
hon. gentleman and a noble lord, set up a 
cheer, as if the mere statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was only ne- 
cessary to convince them, that nothing 
more was necessary to induce the opposi- 
tion to open their mouths but to bring 
forward a measure beneficial to the coun- 
try. What was the true ground on which 
the resistance was founded? Because it 
was thought that the Bill would be highly 
injurious in its effects. If it were likely 
that this measure would prevent murder, 
assassination, or riot, it would be cheerfully 
supported, or if it were not, such members 
as objected would well deserve punish- 
ment, besides the disagreeable cries that 
gentlemen on the other side seemed to vie 
with each other in uttering. ‘The great 
objection to the proposition was, tliat it 
mixed up two offences, one the taking of 
an oath, (comparatively slight) the other 
the actual perpetration of a murder! Was 
there no law existing to prevent the for- 
mer? Had it been tried? If not, why was 
it not resorted toand enforced bya special 
commission? The Bill of 1797 inflicted 
not avery slight punishment, and it was 
brought in by a minister full as bold, and 
perhaps a little more able, than the right 
hon, gentleman, at a period, too, of much 
more threatening danger than the present. 
*« But,” said the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, “ you must not delay an instant,” 
and what was his conduct ? Instead of en- 
forcing a law ajready existing, the vigour 
of which could be called forth in an in- 
stant, he suggested a new Bill, which 
would take weeks in debating and passing 
through its various stages in both Houses 
of Parliament—nothing could exceed the 
disparity between the law against the se- 
duction of soldiers, and that now proposed, 
and he maintained that no man, not even 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, could tell 
against whom this law was to be carried 
into execution. It was true it mentioned 
a brotherhood, but government was wholly 
ignorant of whom it was composed, As 
an act now existed, in his opinion, com- 
petent to the prevention of the crime 
complained of, he resisted this Bill, 
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Mr. Stephen expressed his surprise at 
finding, on entering the House, the hon. 
and learned gentleman (Mr. Horner) who 
he believed was so anxious to proceed in 
the investigation of the causes of the pre- 
sent distresses of the country, contributing 
to extend a debate, which was inconsistent 
with the usages of the House in that stage 
of a Bill, and thereby defeating his own 
object. He did not mean to say that the 
introduction of a new capital punishment 
did not deserve discussion, but onan awful 
and interesting occasion like this, when the 
peace and tranquillity, nay, the very ex- 
istence of the country was at stake, he 
could not help deprecating an opposition 
which seemed wholly founded upon party 
prejudices, 

Mr. Horner spoke to order, conceiving 
himself improperly accused of being in- 
fluenced by party spirit, in his opposition 
to this measure, 

Mr. Stephen did not believe that he had 
gone beyond the usual rules of debate : 
his unfeigned respect for the hon. and 
learned gentleman increased his surprize, 
that he should think fit to give the Bill 
his opposition in this early stage. The 
very next order of the day was an enquiry 
into what it was contended was the 
cause of the commercial distresses, but 
gentlemen in their anxiety could not re- 
strain themselves until it were concluded, 
but introduced topics with censurable 
warmth, which had little or no relation to 
the subject of debate, and which had only 
the effect of fomenting the disturbances 
they complained of. They held out to 
the lawless rabble that murdered without 
mercy, and burned without reason, a sort 
of salvo for their consciences, by telling 
them that the conduct of government 
had given cause for their proceedings. 
He was unwilling to inflict capital pu- 
nishments excepting in extreme Cases, 
but here it was imperatively demanded. 
Learned jurists, in former times, had ex- 
pressed fears lest bad laws should be passed 
without opposition and remark ; had they 
lived in the present day they would have 
changed their opinion, and even have 
added, that not even good laws could be 
passed without resistance. He strenuously 
insisted, that the danger was threatening 
and extensive. That the criminals were 
resolute, and required a strong arm to sup- 
press them, was evident from the fact that 
in the attack upon Mr. Burton’s manufac- 

tory, although eight were killed and many 
wounded, yet on the succeeding day, the 
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premises were burned to the ground. If 
the government, knowing these facts, had 
omitted a single day in bringing forward a 
measure to counteract them, it would have 
been worthy of the indignation and con- 
tempt of the country. 

Mr. Whitbread admitted that his hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. Horner) had no 
just ground for speaking to order; since 
the remark that party-spirit had dictated 
this opposition was a trite observation 
which usually proceeded from the most 
zealous partizans. Whether considering 
the situation and conduct of the hon. and 
learned gentleman who made the accusa- 
tion, it were at all decent, was another 
question. That hon. gent. had entered 
the House pledged to the support of a 
certain set of measures— 

Mr. Stephen rose to order, and the Speaker 
determined in his favour. 

Mr. Whitbread continued, that reflecting 
on all those circumstances, all he meant 
to say was, that he thought the accuser 
must be deemed to be quite as much em- 
bued with party spirit as the accused. 
He, however, was sorry that the acuteness 
of the hon. and learned member’s feelings 
had induced him to take offence: he 
(Mr. W.) would not have followed the ex- 
ample had it not been previously set: nor 
was the hon. and learned member a pattern 
of that coolness, which he had recom- 
mended. He (Mr. W.) insisted that it 
was perfectly true, that if the measures of 
government had not created they had aug- 
mented the distresses of the inhabitants of 
the manufacturing counties, and it was 
now proposed to punish them for crimes of 
which they had in a manner promoted 
the commission. 
bestowed upon the introduction of extra- 
neous topics, if carried to its full extent, 
would put a stop to all freedom of discus- 
sion, or close the doors upon the public. 
Either its effect would be such, or the re- 
mark would be only idle nonsense. The 
solidity of the honourable member’s judg- 
ment, and the facility with which he was 
carried away by his feelings, would not be 
less questionable, when it was recollected 
that he had declared on a former occasion, 
he would have convicted a man for the 
murder of another left on a desert island, 
who was now alive and enjoying prospe- 
rity. He did not deny that the motives 
on the one side of the House were good, 
and he claimed equal credit for the other, 
which maintained that the Bill would aug- 
ment instead of diminishing the evil. If 


The censure so liberally | 
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it were necessary that no time should be 
lost, why was not the Bill introduced long 
ago? One great objection to it in his mind 
was, that it resorted to the ultémum suppli- 
cium for a comparatively slight offence, 
unless ministers intended to proceed to 
re-enact the statutes of Henry 8, which 
directed that for particular crimes the of- 
fenders should be boiled. This conduct 
certainly would not be without support, 
and that of modern date, and from high 
authority, since the Chancellor for Ire- 
land in the year 1798, justified the in- 
fliction of torture. The good that would 
result from this Bill might be easily as- 
certained, from observing the very be- 
neficial effects produced by the Notting- 
ham Bill. How many criminals had been 
either discovered or punished under it? 
Another principal reason which induced 
him to resist the progress of this Bill, was, 
that no distinction was made between the 
crime of taking an unlawful oath, and the 
assassination of aman: he should therefore 
vote against this Biil, not from party spirit, 
but on public grounds. 

Mr. Lockhart spoke in support of the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Abercromby contended against it, 
insisting that a committee to enquire into 
the facts ought first to have been appoint- 
ed. If the country were generally dis- 
turbed, it was to be presumed that some 
cause existed, to which the riots were to 
be attributed. 

Mr. Bathurst argued, that the riots 
ought first to be subdued, and the cause 
which gave rise to them afterwards exa- 
mined. Riots might exist without any 
just or sufficient cause for them. 

Mr. Abercromby in explanation observe 
ed, that what he had said was, that he be- 
lieved there never was a general insurrec- 
tion of the people without cause. 

Mr. Marryat contended against the 
in troduction of the Orders in Council 
into every debate. They were made a 
sort of standing dish: they had already 
been served up for dinner, and he sup- 
posed the House would be again treated 
with them for supper. He expressed him- 
self in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. Hibbert begged to be informed, if 
any attempt had ever been made to carry 
the Act of the 37th of the King into effect? 
If not, the trial of that law should first be 
made. 

Mr. Giddy, although he was generally 


averse to any extension of the penal code, _ 


or aggravation of the punishments provided 
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therein, was of opinion that the system re- 
cently pursued of destroying machinery, 
was in itself so mischievous, and bore so 
strongly the appearance of proceeding 
from the instigation of the enemy’s emis- 
saries, that he could not withhold his as- 
sent from the motion of the right hon. the 
Secretary of State. In ordinary cases he 
would be glad to try if existing laws were 
suilicient to stop an evil. But, good God! 
when men were thus associated by thou- 
sands to murder those who differed from 
them, was it a time to be sitting there, de- 
bating upon systems? Was it a time to 
hesitate when parliament saw diabolical 
designs carried into execution, which 
could not from their nature proceed from 
an ignorant multitude, but must be planned 
by higher talents, whether foreign or do- 


Committee on the Orders in Council. 





mestic he could not say, but which unless ; 


they burnt the standing corn before har- 
vest, were better; calculated than any 
others which could be adopted to bring 
misery and starvation upon the people? 
He lamented that stronger measures had 
not already been resorted to; and he 
hoped that if the present Bill failed in re- 
medying the evil, martial law would be 
proclaimed. It was idle to talk of scales 
of punishment, when the laws themselves 
were contemned and set at defiance. 
Leave was then given to bring in the 


Bill. 


ComMMITTEE ON THE Orpers IN Coun- 
cit.) ‘The House, in pursuance of the ar- 
rangement proposed by Mr. Brougham on 
the preceding night, proceeded to call 
further evidence ; Mr. Cooke, Mr. Illidge, 
Mr. Jos. Stanley, Mr. T. Ostler, Mr. 
Joshua Scholefield, Mr. H. Dunbar, Mr. 
W. Bannister, Mr. 'T. Clark, Mr. B. Smith, 
Mr. T. Milward and Mr. R. Watson were 
then examined. On a question put to the 
last witness by Mr. Stephen, a discussion 
of some length took place, in which Mr. 
Brougham, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Tierney took 
apart. On amotion of Mr. Brougham 
for expunging the question, the House di- 
vided, 

For the Motion....... 
Against it......... sedwesiuacedduccds 
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Renewac or tue East Inpia Com- 
Pany’s Cuarter.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer intimated, that in consequence 
of the advanced state of the session, and 
various other important considerations, it 

8 
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was not his intention to submit any mea- 
sure relative to the renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter, during the pre- 
sent session. 


Rerorm is ParttaMent.] Mr. Brand 
observed, that it must be obvious to the 
House, that the lateness of the hour was 
such, as to make it impessible to do justice 
to that important subject of which he had 
given notice. He had acquiesced in the 
suggestion of his right hon. friend last 
night, and agreed that a motion of a right 
hon. gentleman, which appeared to be 
rather of mere immediate importance, 
should take precedence. So much discus- 
sion had taken place on that question, 
as well as upon that raised in the re- 
cent examination, that the time had 
passed beyond that limit which could pos- 
sibly afford the means of a full conside- 
ration of a motion, the object of which 
was to make extensive alterations in the 
system of popular representation in that 
House. He wished that an early day 
should be named, when other business 
might be excluded, and would readily ase 
sent to any which might appear to be the 
most open. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that an hon. friend of 
his who had given notice of a motion for 
Friday, had informed him that he could 
not bring it on on that day, without ma- 
terial inconvenience to himself. He sug- 
gested, therefore, that no objection would 
probably exist to fixing that day ; which 
was finally agreed to, on the understand« 
ing that it should take precedence. 

The House then resumed the examina- 
tionof witnesseson the Orders in Council. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, May 6. 


ComMMITTEE ON THE Orpers IN Couns 
cit.] At three o’clock a Committee of the 
whole House proceeded to examine wit- 
nesses as tothe effect of the Orders in 
Council. Mr. Spooner, a Birmingham 
manufacturer, was first called in, He de- 
posed as to the general laxity of trade 
among the hardware manufacturers, which 
he attributed to the Orders in Council, par- 
ticularly as they bore on America. In an- 
swer to a question from earl Grey (in re- 
ference to an assertion made by the noble 
earl, on the preceding evening,) he stated, 
that he believed orders for the accoutre- 
ments and ornaments of marshal Soult and 
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his army, had been executed at Birming- 
ham; but, he conceived, not directly 
through the French government. He was 
convinced, that if the Non-Intercourse 
system continued much longer, Birming- 
ham would lose a great part of its trade; 
and the manufacturers would emigrate to 
foreign countries. The Americans, he be- 
lieved, were improving themselves as 
much as possible inthe manufacture of 
certain articles, with which Birmingham 
and other towns in England heretofore sup- 
plied them. Formerly the Americans 
were in the habit of importing chandeliers, 
with the fine brass ornaments affixed to 
them; latterly, however, they imported 
the glass only, which implied that they 
manufactured the other parts. Prior to 
the Non-Intercourse Act, he had no doubt 
but many of the finer articles of manutac- 
ture found their way through France to 
America, which was no longer the case. 
His reason for signing the Petition to the 
House was, Ist, the declaration of America, 
that she would recede from the Non-Inter- 
course Act when we rescinded the Orders 
in Council; and, 2dly, the orders he re- 
ceived from different American houses 
being purely conditional, depending en- 
tirely on the repeal of the Orders in Coun- 
cil.—The second witness was Mr. Potts, 
also of Birmingham, whose deposition 
was nearly to the same effect. ‘The wit- 
nesses were principally examined by earls 
Grey, Bathurst, Lauderdale, Rosslyn, Li- 
verpool and Morton; and lords St. John 
and Erskine. 

Previous to the House resuming, 

The earl of Liverpool wished it to be un- 
derstood, that from the nature and impor- 
tance of the business before the House on 
Friday, it would be impossible to resume 
the examination of witnesses in the Com- 
mittee before five o’clock. Lord Ross- 
lyn, lord Lauderdale, and earl Grey, hav- 
ing opposed any delay, upon the ground 
of the necessity of losing no time in an in- 
vestigation of such importance, as well as 
the inconvenience which would be expe- 
rienced by many individuals, who were 
anxious to get to Birmingham before Sa- 
turday. The Lord Chancellor suggested 


the expediency of postponing the business 
which stood for Friday until Saturday, 
and that which stood for Saturday until 
some other opportunity. 

This proposition having been approved 
by the House, it was understood, that the 
Committee would meet again on Friday. 
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Petitions FROM THE MERrcHANTS oF 
Lonvon, &c. INTERESTED IN THE TRADE 
vo Inp1iA AND Cuina—Owners OF Snips 
Buitpers—Rore Makers, &c. 
RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF TRE East 
Inp1a Comeany’s Cuarter.] A Petition 
of several merchants, traders and others 
of the Port of London, interested in the 
East India and China trades, was present- 
ed and read ; setting forth, 

« That, for a long series of years, the 
East India and China trades have been 
exclusively carried on to and from the 
port of London, under the express provi- 
sions of various acts of parliament made 
for that purpose, both before and since the 
partial opening of the trade on the last 
renewal of the East India Company’s 
Charter; and that, under the regulations 
of those acts, and the restrictions thereby 
introduced, numerous classes of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects have established themselves 
in London, in different branches of busi- 
ness connected with the East India and 
China trades, and have, for the purpose of 
carrying on the same, formed extensive 
establishments, and embarked large capi- 
tals; and that, for the purposes of this 
trade, as now carried on by the East 
India Company, and by individuals, 
warehouses liave been built in the metro- 
polis, and wet docks have been formed in 
its vicinity at an immense expence, and 
very large sums have been invested in the 
shipping employed therein, almost wholly 
by persons in London, and those imme- 
diately concerned inthe Indian and China 
trades; and that the petitioners are in- 
formed, by the votes of the House, that 
numerous applications have been made 
from the outports and provincial towns of 
the United Kingdoms, that the East India 
and China trades may be allowed to be 
carried on to and from such outports, should 
those trades be still further laid open at 
the expiration of the East India Compa- 
ny’s present Charter; and that the peti- 
tioners feel themselves deeply interested 
in any measure of this extended nature, as 
the same must materially affect them, in 
common with the numerous classes and 
descriptions of persons now engaged in 
those trades, which, whether confined as 
they now are, or under any extension 
thereof, must necessarily form the means 
of support to those who have embarked 
thercin, and to whom any removal or dis 
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persion of the trade will be highly inju- 
rious and detrimental ; and that the expe- 
rience of many years has proved, that the 
legislature, by confining to the metropolis 
the trade of India and China, has benefi- 
cially created one large and open market, 
enabled purchasers to meet in one point, 
preserved to importers the full benefit of 
competition, and to purchasers the advan- 
tage of the greatest assortment, and the 
best opportunity for their respective se- 
lections ; and that, by means thereof, the 
revenue has been most effectually secured, 
and materially benefited; and that, by 
the present method of conducting the im- 
port trade, and its being confined to the 
port 6f London, smuggling is prevented, 
and the ad valorem duties are collected 
not only with the utmost exactness and 
facility, but on the full value of the com- 
modity, and at the least possible expence 
to the nation ; whereas, should the import 
trade be dispersed, smuggling could not 
be prevented, and not only would the re- 
venue be exposed to this loss, now so ef- 
fectuaily guarded against by well proved 
regulations in the collection, but the duties 
paid ad valorem would be materially di- 
minished by the want of those regular 
markets and concentrated competition by 
which they are now augmented; and 
that, as the most considerable part of the 
articles imported from India are for foreign 
consumption, it has been the practice to 
make the sales in London, at fixed periods 
of the year, best suited to attract pur- 
chasers from abroad, and to have the 
greatest variety of each species of goods 
put up to sale at one time, that their de- 
mands may be more extensively supplied, 
and their motives for visiting this country 
strengthened: but it appears to the peti- 
loners, that if the present salutary system 
should be changed, it would be impossible 


80 to regulate the sales at the different | 


outports, in point of time, or assortment of 
goods, as to induce the foreign merchant 





to come to this country, and this circum. | 


Stance would not only be a great loss to 
the revenue, but would be highly detri- 
Mental to the manufacturing interests of 
the country 5 and that the petitioners 
humbly submit that no advantages, com- 
Mensurate with these sacrifices and with 
the losses which would be sustained by 
the petitioners and the numerous classes of 
Persons now carrying on this trade in Lon- 
don, will be obtained by the public at 
arge from its dispersion in the outports, 
and that such a radical alteration in the 
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system now established by law, could only 
in justice be made upon an indemnifica- 
tion to those who would be injured by the 
change; and praying, that, on any re- 
newal of the East India Company’s Char- 
ter, the homeward trade from India and 
China may be continued exclusively to the 
port of London.” 


A Petition of several merchants, manu- 
facturers, traders and others interested in 
the export trade to India and China from 
the port of London, was also presented 
and read ; setting forth, 

«« That the petitioners have been long en- 
gaged in the export trade from the port of 
London to India and China, and that such 
export trade to India and China, from the 
first period of its existence, under the sanc- 
tion of various charters, successively con- 
firmed and regulated by the legislature, 
has been exclusively carried on trom the 
port of London, to the great advantage of 
the manufacturing towns of the United 
Kingdom, inasmuch as the articles export- 
ed to India and China, although various, 
are not extensive in any particular manve 
facture, but require to be collected from 
every part of thekingdom, and the same are 
thereby drawn to the port of London, as an 
emporium, and brought to one concentrated 
point for exportation, whereby the coasting 
trade of the kingdom, the best nursery for 
seamen, the inland navigation, tending to 
the general improvement of the agricultu- 
ral interests of the country, are encon- 
raged, and the revenue itself materially 
benefited; and that, under the sanction of 
various acts of parliament, passed relative 
to such trade, and particularly the Act of 
the 33d year of his present Majesty, for 
continuing in the East India Company the 
possession of the British territories in 
India, and other purposes therein men- 
tioned, and in obedience and conformity 
to the regulations and restrictions therein 
contained, the petitioners have enjoyed 
the advantage of such exports, and in full 
and confidence that no alteration 
would take place in the mode of carrying 
on such trade, have constructed extensive 
manufactories, and provided large stocks 
of various sorts of merchandize, peculiarly 
and exclusively adapted for the India and 
China markets, and have formed large es- 
tablishments in the port of London, and 
otherwise embarked large capitals, for the 
purpose of carrying on the export trade 
from thence to Indiaand China; and that 
the petitioners have observed by the votes 
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of the House, that numerous applications 
have been made from the outports, and 
other towns and places in the United King- 
dom, that the trade to India and China 
may be allowed tobe carried on from such 
outports at the expiration of the East India 
Company’s present Charter; and that the 
anxiety expressed by the various manu- 
facturers in the provincial towns of the 
United Kingdom, in regard to the exports 
to India and China, is, the petitioners con- 
ceive, grounded upon erroneous data, as 
will appear by reference to the actual ex- 
port of such manufactures, whereby it can 
be most clearly and satisfactorily shewn to 
the House, that not more than one-fourth 
of the tonnage offered by the East India 
Company to private traders, under the 
provisions of the said recited act, has been 
applied for; and that the Company have, 
by their printed notices (circulated gene- 
rally throughout the trading interests of 
the community), held out encouragement 
to private adventurers in the export of 
British manufactures to a still larger ex- 
tent; and that, notwithstanding such 





additional stimulus and encouragement 
on the part of the Company to private | 
individuals, experience has shewn, that 
even the quantity now allowed to be | 
exported has never been applied for, 
thereby proving, most satisfactorily, that 
the India market is not extensive in its 
demand, and already abundantly supplied, 
frequently to the great loss and serious 





injury of those who have engaged in such 
private export trade; and that should the 
export trade to India and China, which is 
now confined to the port of London, be 
extended to the out-ports, the very large 
establishments which have been formed, 
the extensive warehouses and manufac- 
tories which have been built or provided, 
and the large stocks of merchandize, ex- 
clusively adapted to the India and China 
markets, which bave been laid in, and the 
several docks and wharfs which have also 
been formed, and workmen engaged, by 
the petitioners, at an immense expence, 
will become wholly useless, and the con- 
sequences would produce not only irre- 
mediable injury to the Petttioners, but 
tend to the utter ruin of many other indi- 
viduals and their families who are now, 
and have been long, embarked in the ex- 
port trade, under the sanction of the legis- 
Jature of the country ; and praying, that 
on any renewal! of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter the export trade to India 
and China may be continued as heretofore 
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to the port of London, and that the peti- 
tioners may be heard, by their counsel and 
agents, against any alterations in the pre- 
sent mode of carrying on the export trade 
to the East Indies and China.” 


Petitions respecting the 


A Petition of several tea dealers and 
merchants interested in the trade with 
China to and from the port of London, as 
now carried on by the East India Com- 
pany, was also presented and read ; setting 
forth, 

« That the petitioners view with consi- 
derable alarm the attempts that are mak- 
ing to introduce innovation into a trade 
which the experience of many years has 
proved to be highly and reciprocally ad- 
Vantageous to the established dealers in 
tea, to the East India Company, and to the 
public at large; and that, amongst the 
many advantages arising from the present 
system of the trade with Chfha, as con- 
fined to the East India Company, the pe- 
titioners beg to point out the regularity of 
their quarterly sales, and the uniform pro- 
portion which they bear to the consump- 
tion of the country, the great and impor- 
tant improvement which has of late years 
been effected in the quality of teas in ge- 
neral, by the attention paid to that object 
by the Company’s supercargoes, the con- 
troul which the Court of Directors have 
over those persons through whose medium 
the commercial intercourse with China is 
carried on, and the importance of having 
such controul, not only over the British 
subjects resident in China, but over those 
who are employed in navigating the ships 
trading to that country, from the peculiar 
nature of the Chinese government, a rup- 
ture with which, in consequence of any 
irregularity on the part of persons trading 
to China, would, in all probability, lead to 
a total interdiction of all communication 
whatever with that country ; and that the 
trade with China, as now carried on, is of 
general importance to the country in a 
commercial point of view, is shewn from 
the immense capital employed in it by 
the East India Company, and by the 
numerous dealers in tea; and that the in- 
crease in the East India Company’s sales 
since the practice of smuggling was put 
an end to by the Commutation Act, in the 
year 1784, is from about six millions 
pounds to an average of about twenty-lout 
millions pounds per annum, and in the ad- 
vantages arising to the nation at large 
from the present system, are to be consl- 
dered the regularity, facility, and economy 
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with which the revenue on the article of 
tea is now collected, to the amount of 
nearly 4,000,000/, sterling per annum ; 
and that the consumption of tea has ex- 
tended itself throughout the British em- 
pire to such a degree, and during so long 
aseries of years, as to have become an 
article necessary to the comforts of the 
people at large; and that it is of the 
highest consequence that the regular im- 
portation and fixed sales of tea, both as to 
quantity and quality, should be made as 
secure as possible to the public, and par- 
ticular care is requisite to preserve an ar- 
ticle of such general consumption from 
the influence of the private speculation 
of individual importers, especially in the 
arrangement of their sales, to answer tem- 
porary purposes ; and that these advan- 
tages are secured, and this evil is most 
effectually guarded against, by the manner 
in which the trade with China is now 
carried on by the East India Company ; 
and that any innovation on the wise salu- 
tary and prosperous system which has 
prevailed for so many years, would ma- 
terially injure, if not absolutely destroy 
the interests of the petitioners, who have 


embarked their capitals in this extensive | 


branch of commerce ; and that, although 
the petitioners are desirous of avoiding 
any discussion on the present occasion 
with respect to the Indian trade, yet they 
cannot refrain from noticing, that, if ves- 
sels are allowed to trade generally between 
India and the out-ports of the United 
Kingdom, the facilities of smuggling tea 
will be revived equal to those in former 
times, from the large quantities of tea to 
be procured in India, and from the oppor- 
tunities which will be afforded of clandes- 
tinely landing the same in different parts 
of the kingdom, were ships from India al- 
lowed to proceed to the out-ports; and 
this renewal of smuggling would be 


equally detrimental to the fair trader and | 


to the revenue; and praying that, on 
any renewal of the East India Company’s 
Charter, the trade to an! from China may 
be continued exclusively to the East India 
Company in the port of London; and that 
the interests of the tea trade, which are so 








connected with those of the East India | 


Company and of the revenue, may be ef- 
fectuaily secured by such regulations as 
will prevent the opportunities of convey- 


ng tea in an illicit manner from India to 
this country.” 


A Petition of the managin and other 
(VOL, XXIII.) sls 
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owners of ships built for and in the ser- 
vice of the United East India Company, 
was also presented and read; setting 
forth, 

« That in consequence of an application 
from the East India Company to his Ma- 
jesty’s government for a renewal of their 
Charter, which is expected very soon to 
undergo the consideration of parliament, 
many Petitions have been presented to the 
House by merchants and others residing 
in the out-ports of this kingdom, praying 
for extensive and important alterations in 
the system on which the trade to and 
from India is now conducted; and that 
the whole of the trade of the East India 
Company is carried on in ships built by 
the petitioners and other private indivi- 
duals under the direction and inspection 
of the agents of the said Company, and 
for their particular service, and if by the 
opening of the trade to India, or other- 
wise, they were thrown out of the service, 
the petitioners may sustain immense 
losses, such ships being wholly unfit for 
any other trade or employment ; and 
that the hopes and expectations of great 
numbers of valuable and meritorious of- 
ficers will be thus disappointed, and it 
may be expected that their attention will 
be directed to other means of supporting 
themselves and families, by which their 
nautical skill and talents will be lost to 
the state; and that there are now in the 
service of the East India Company 115 
ships of different burthens from 1,400 tons 
progressively down to 500 tons each, 
amounting in the whole to a tonnage of 
115,000 tons and upwards, and in value 
to above 6,000,000/. of money, the pett- 
tioners having embarked a considerable 
part of their fortunes in the building and 
equipment of such ships, in the full re- 
liance that the present system of the 
Company’s trade would be permanent ; 
and that these ships are much better 
equipped and manned, and better pre- 
pared to resist an enemy than trading ves- 
sels of any other description, and there 
have been instances of their having en- 
gaged French ships of the line with etiect ; 
and that they have on various occasions 
been eminently useful to government, and 
particularly in India, where their services 
have materially contributed to the con- 
quest of the enemy’s settlements ; and that 
the building of these ships hath been at- 
tended with great national advantage by 
promoting the formation and subsequent 
employment of large and extensive docks 
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and establishments in the private yards of 
the ship builders within the port of Lon- 
don, in which a great proportion of the 
present royal navy hath been built ; and 
that such private yards are ready for the 
service of government when wanted, free 
from the expence of keeping up any es- 
tablishment ; and that great national ad- 
vantage hath also been derived from the 
said shipping, as affording a service in 
which many able officers and valuable 
seamen have been trained, who have af- 
terwards rendered the most essential ser- 
vices in the royal navy ; and also, by af- 
fording employment to naval officers 
whilst on half pay in times of peace ; and 
praying the House for a continuance of the 
system on which the trade to and from 
India is now carried on, and particularly 
that the import trade thereof may be con- 
fined to the port of London, or that the 
Jarge and valuable interests of the peti- 
tioners, as owners of India shipping, may 
be protected in such manner as the House 
in its wisdom shall see meet.” 


A Petition of the several persons, whose 
names are thereunto subscribed, being 
ship builders, boat builders, shipwrights, 
caulkers, sawyers, ship joiners, and work- 
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trade, from their large dimensions and 
force, are capable of being converted, upon 
any sudden emergency, to the purposes of 
war, in aid of the regular navy; but it is 
more than probable, in case the trade be 
thrown open, that the ships to be employ- 
ed hereafter will necessarily be of compa- 
ratively small burthen, and inapplicable 
to the public service; consequently the 
country will be deprived of an important 
naval resource, of which, the petitioners 
humbly beg leave to remind the House, 
in a moment of great apparent danger, the 
government had availed itself by the pur- 
chase of fourteen East India ships, which 
were converted into ships of war; and 
that the said petitioners have engaged in 
their different yards and premises a great 
number of apprentices, under the impres- 
sion that the said trades would: be con- 
tinued to the port of London, the removal 
of which, the petitioners conceive, must 
prove most extremely injurious to this 
youthful class, and also eventually to the 
general service of their country, as they 
will constitute a never failing supply for 
his Majesty’s dock yards; and that seve- 
ral of the petitioners are workmen en- 
ployed in the different yards and premises 
in the port of London, and have, with 


Petitions respecting the 





men resident in, and carrying on their bu- 
siness within, the port of London, and | 
banks of the river ‘Thames, was also pre- 
sented and read; setting forth, 

«That some of the petitioners have 
been long engaged as masters or princi- | 
pais in the building, repairing, and equip- | 


their families, been long resident in Step- 
ney, Blackwall, Rotherhithe, Limehouse, 
Bermondsey, Deptford, Northfleet, Green- 
wich, and other places contiguous or 
near to the river Thames, where the seve- 
ral establishments for the building of ships 
and vessels have for upwards of a century 


ping of ships, boats, and vessels in the port | been formed and maintained by the prin- 
of London; and that the principal part | cipals or proprietors carrying on the said 


of the ships or vessels and boats built in ; trade, and employing 

. 7 { . ™ 
the docks and premises of such of the pe- | therein ; 
titioners, who are masters and princi- | 


pals, have been for the East India and 
China trades, and which constitute the 
most important branch of the busi- 
ness of this class of the petitioners; and 
that, in the confidence that the said 
trades, which have been exclusively car- 
ried on for upwards of a century in the 
port of London, would not be removed, 
the petitioners have constructed or en- 
gaged very large dock yards and premises, 
and formed very extensive establishments 
on both sides of the river Thames, in 
which they have invested, if not sunk, very 
large capitals, which, in the event of the 
export trade to India and China being laid 
open, will be almost entirely lost; and 
that the ships regularly built for, and now 


employed in, the East India and China| without eventually benetiting those whe 


the petitioners 
and that the class of ships en- 
gaged in the East India and China trade, 
from their magnitude, require a greater 
number of persons in the building thereof 
than vessels of a smaller description ; and 
therefore, from the certainty of obtaining 
employment, the petitioners have been 
for many years, with their families, settled 
at the different places above-mentioned, 
within the port of London: and that the 
petitioners have observed, with great re- 
gret and alarm, the various applications 
that have been made to the House for 
| opening the trade to India and China, 
| which appear to the petitioners to be 
| founded on delusion, and which, if granted 
by parliament, will be highly injurious, 
|and indeed almost ruinous, to the peti- 
tioners resident in the port of London, 
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apply for it; and praying the House, that 
on any renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, the trade to and from India 
and China may be continued to the port 
of London as heretofore; and that the 
petitioners may be heard, by their coun- 
sel and agents, against any alteration in 
the present mode of carrying on the ex- 
port trade to India and China.” 


A Petition of the several persons whose 
names are thereunder subscribed, being 
ropemakers and their workmen, resident 
in and carrying on their business within 


the port of London, and on the banks of 


the river Thames, was also presented and 
read; setting forth, 

“That several of the petitioners are 
engaged as masters or principalsin making 
and supplying of cables and ropes of 
every description for ships and vessels in 
the port of London, and have for that 
purpose construeted and built, or en- 
gaged, very large and extensive premises, 
and formed very large and expensive 
establishments (wherein they have in- 
vested large capitals) on both sides of the 
river Thames, or near thereunto, within 
the port of London, for the purpose of 
carrying on that trade; and that the sup- 
plying the ships and vessels fitted out in 
the port of London for the East Indies 
and China, form an important and very 
considerable portion of the business car- 
ried on by the petitioners: and that the 
petitioners have engaged a very great 
number of apprentices, with a view to 
a permanent continuance of this trade, 
the removal of which must prove ex- 
tremely injurious to this youthful class, 
and that another portion of the petitioners 
are workmen employed by the rope- 
makers in the port of London, and that the 
petitioners and their families have been 
long resident in Stepney, Blackwall, Ro- 
therhithe, Limehouse, Bermondsey, Dept- 
ford, Greenwich, and other places conti- 
guous or near to the river Thames, where 
the several establishments have for up- 
wards of a century been formed and kept 
up by the principals or proprietors thereof 
Carrying on the said trade, and employing 
the petitioners therein; and that the class 
of ships engaged in the East India and 
China trades use cordage of a magnitude 
requiring a larger number of persons in 
the manufacturing thereof than vessels of 
She meet description, and therefore, from 
th ertainty of obtaining employment, 

© petitioners and their families have for 


' 
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many years been resident at the different 
places above-mentioned within the port 
of London, and that the petitioners are, in 
consequence of the large manufactures 
and establishments they have formed upon 
or near to the river Thames, for the pur- 
pose of supplying the East India and 
China trades, which require constant and 
extensive demand, been much employed 
in manufacturing cordage for his Majesty’s 
navy, but which they have formed and 
kept up for the supply of the East India 
and China trades in the port of London; 
and that the petitioners have observed 
with great regret and alarm the various 
applications that have been made to the 
House for opening the trade to India and 
China, which appear to the petitioners 
to be founded on delusion, and which, if 
granted by parliament, will be highly in- 
jurious indeed, and almost ruinous to the 
petitioners resident in the port of London, 
wtthout eventually benefiting those who 
apply for it; and praying, that on any 
renewal of the East India Company’s 
Charter, the trade to and from India and 
China may be continued as heretofore to 
the port of London; and that the peti- 
tioners may be heard, by their counsel or 
agents, against any alteration in the pre- 
sent mode of carrying on the export trade 
to India and China.” 


Five Petitions, of persons whose names 
are thereunto subscribed, resident in and 
carrying on their business within the port 
of London, and on the banks of the river 
Thames ;—being ship plumbers, painters, 
and glaziers; sailmakers and their work- 
men; mastmakers, blockmakers, and gun 
carriage-makers, and their workmen ; 
smiths, coppersmiths, and anchorsmiths, 
and their workmen; and ship-chandlers 
and ship-coopers and their workmen, 
were presented and read : setting forth, 

«‘ That the principal part of the employ- 
ment of the petitioners has been the fur- 
nishing and fitting out the ships employed 
in the India and China trade; and that, in 
the confidence that the said trade would be 
continued to the port of London, the peti- 
tioners, for the purpose of carrying on their 
businesses, have constructed or engaged 
large premises, and formed very extensive 
establishments, in which they have invested 
and sunk very large capitals, on both 
sides of the river Thames; and that seve- 
ral of the petitioners are also workmen 
employed in the different dock yards and 
premises in the port of London, and haye, 
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with their families, been long resident in 
Stepney, Blackwall, Rotherhithe, Lime- 
house, Bermondsey, Deptford, Greenwich, 
Northficet, Gravesend, and other places 
contiguous or near to the river Thames, 
where the several establishments for the fur- 
nishing of ships and vessels have for up- 
wards of a century been formed and main- 
tained by the principals or proprietors car- 
rying on the said trades, and employing the 
petitioners therein; and that the class of 
ships engaged in the East India and China 
trades are of a magnitude that require 
greater number of persons in the furnish- 
ing thereof than vessels employed in any 
other trades, and therefore, from the cer- 
tainty of obtaining employment, the peti- 
tioners have been for many years, with 
their families, settled at the different 
places above-mentioned, within the port 
of London; and that they have observed, 
with alarm, the various applications made 
to the House for the purpose of opening 
the trade to India and China, conceiving 
the same, if granted, will tend to the dimi- 
nution or destruction of the East India 
shipping in the port of London, and there- 
by prove highly injurious, if not wholly 
ruinous, to the petitioners, who look to and 
depend upon the outfit of such shipping 
for their business and support; and pray- 
ing the House, that, upon any renewal of 
the present existing Charter of the East 
India Company, the trade to India and 
China may be continued, as heretofore, in 
the port of London; and that the peti- 
tioners may be heard, by their counsel or 
agents, against any alteration in the pre- 
sent mode of carrying on the export trade 
to India and China.”’ 

The said Petitions were ordered to lie 
upon the table. 


Civit DisaBr.iti£s or THF Roman Ca- 
THOLICS.] Mr. Canning rose to give no- 
tice, that he would, before the conclusion 
of the session, submit to the House a mo- 
tion on a subject which he was aware had 
already come before them for decision ; 
but which, from the coniplexion of the dis- 
cussion on that occasion, he trusted they 
would permit him to bring under consi- 
deration in another form. He alluded to 
the debate respecting the penal laws af- 
fecting the Roman Catholic subjects of his 
Majesty. ‘The object of his motion, he 
begged to state, would be, that an humble 
Address be presented to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, praying that he would, 
during the recess, take into his serious con- 
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sideration the condition of this class of the 
people, with the view of ascertaining the 
nature and extent of such securities as 
might be necessary to fence the Establish- 
ed Church, in case any further concessions 
to them should be deemed advisable and 
expedient. Asa call of the House was fix- 
ed for Wednesday the 27th of May, and as 
Thursday the 28th was not only a day on 
which notices took precedence, but an 
open day, he would fix on it for bringing 
forward this important subject.—The no- 
tice was accordingly entered for the 28th, 


Prorerty Tax.] Sir Thomas Turton 
rose to submit a resolution to the House 
respecting the manner in which the Pro- 
perty Tax was collected, and its unequal 
pressure upon the subjects of the country. 
The hon. baronet examined several of the 
clauses of the act, in order to shew their 
inexpediency and injustice; and he cited 
the cases of various persons who had ad- 
dressed letters to him stating the peculiar 
grievances that attached to the mode in 
which they were assessed under that act. 
He dwelt particularly on the hardship of 
subjecting those who had nothing buta 
life interest in an annuity, to the same 
rate of tax as those who had freehold pro- 
perty to an equal amount ; the stake of the 
one and the other in the country being so 
different. In adverting to the unequal 
pressure of this tax upon the community, 
ke instanced the case of a person having 
only 150/. perannum, and another having 
1,5001.; the one, he contended, in paying 
his 15/. contributed more in proportion 
to the residue of his property, than the 
other in paying his 150/. He was aware, 
indeed, the revenue this tax produced was 
very great, but that was no argument 
why its oppressive features should be 
maintained. If the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer looked only to the 
produce of a tax, regardless of its policy 
or its equity, he would proceed, in his 
opinion, upon the principle of Moliere’s 
Avare, “Il faut Vargent, l’argent, |’ar- 
gent!” There was another thing which 
renderedthe Property Tax more seemingly 


oppressive, the exemption from it which | 


foreigners still enjoyed, namely, 63,0001, 
were thus suffered to be lost annually, 
though as much the property of the stale 
as that which was derived from any other 
source. In adverting to the manner im 
which the tax was collected, he would 
venture to affirm, that he never read an 
act of parliament which gave a greater an 
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— 
e | ' more unlimited power to collectors and 
e | assessors than was given by the Property 
18 Tax Act; a power too, which, it was well 
le known, had been too often used with a 
18 wanton and unjustifiable indifference to 
d the rights of individuals. He alluded 
<= particularly to the vexatious manner in 
aS which assessments were made, and the 
y mockery of redress which was held out to 
in appellants. His chief object, however, 
ig in calling the attention of the House to 
O- the subject, was, in the hope that some- 
h. thing might be devised which would 
equalize the tax, and, by rendering it less 

on oppressive to the middle classes of so- 
se ciety, secure to it the permanency of those 
‘0- sources whence itderived its present ample 
val produce. If the right hon. gentleman 
‘y: would promise to give it his attention ; 
he if he would pledge himself to turn the 
eir subject in his mind during the recess, he 
ed would then withdraw his motion; if not, 
d- he should certainly make it, and, what- 
iar ever might be its fate, he would persist in 
in maliog a similar one every vear tillsome | 
ct alicviation was obtained. The hon. ba- 
of rout concluded by moving the following 
ta Resolution, “ ‘That the Property ‘Tax, how- 
me ever just in Ws principie, or necessary 
ro- as a measure of finance, is raised by means 
the thai make it very oppressive to the 
$0 middle classes of the community; and 
val that it is expedient that some enquiry 
ty, should be instututed, with a view to ascer- 
ing tain how far it can be qualified and 
ing | rendered more equal in its operation,”’— 
ing The Resolution was handed to the Speaker, 
jon but no member seconding it, the motion 
the © fell to the ground. 
are, 

was ComMirTEE ON THE Orpers in Covun- 
vent cit.] The House then resolved into a 
be ~ Committee on the Petitions against the 
ian- Orders in Council, in which the following 
the Witnesses were called and examined to 
icy much the same effect as preceding wit- 
his nesses: namely, Mr. Greenwood, of 
sre’s Halifax, and Mr. Bailey of Sheffield. At 
are half-past seven the House resumed ; pro- 
hich gress was reported, and leave given to sit 


ngly | again to-morrow. 



















hich 

001, Suits in Cuancery.] Mr. M1. A. Taylor 
ally, rose to make his motion, respecting the 
state delays that so notoriously existed in all 
ther Chancery causes. He commenced by 
or if stating, that his primary object was to as- 
ould certain what could be done by legislative 
dan interference, to assist the suitors in Chan- 
and fery; but if it should turn out upon en- 
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| quiry, that unnecessary delays were occa- 


sioned by the present Lord Chancellor, he 
trusted he should not be accused of any 
personal disrespect towards that excellent 
person. If, however, he should incur 
that imputation, it would not deter him 
from duing, as a member of parliament, 
what he conceived to be his duty. The 
business of the court of Chancery was not 
greater nuw than it was in the time of 
lord chancellor Hardwicke. He bad him- 
self once thought that the business had 
really increased of late years, but on en- 
quiry he found that it had not increased. 
He knew it would be said, that an increase 
had taken place in the number of Petitions 
in cases of Bankruptcy and Lunacy. The 
increase in cases of Lunacy was trifling, 
but the unfortunate circumstances of the 
country had no doubt prodigiously in- 
creased the number of bankrupt causes. 
Much of the delay in the court of Chan- 
cery, he understood, was to be ascribed to 
the practice recently introduced of hear- 
ing cases on motions—a practice certainly 
productive of infinitemischief. Itmight be 
very convenient to those persons who made 
the motions, but it wasof the utmost incon- 
venience to those whose causes came regu- 
larly ou. With respect to the present Lord 
Chancellor, he believed a man of greater 
kindness and humanity, of greater aflabi- 
lity and good humour, never sat in a court 
of justice ; but with all these good qua- 
lities he might not have the talent of quick 
decision. His slowness of decision might 
arise from an over-anxious desire not to 
be wrong. <A good deal of the inconve- 
nience which this was calculated to pro- 
duce was, no doubt, alleviated by the ex- 
traordinary dispatch of the Master of the 
Rolls; but if any thing were to happen 
to the Master of the Rols, in what situa- 
tion would the country be placed? The 
Chancellor’s mind could not be turned ex- 
clusively to the court of Chancery like the 
Master of the Rolls. His situation necessa- 
rily prevented this. Asan illustration ofthe 
slowness of decision in the court of Chan- 
cery, he needed only to state, that in 
Hilary term, 1812, five decrees were pro- 
nounced and no appeals were decided. 
There were on the paper 100 causes, so 
that gentlemen might easily conceive 
what time would elapse before many of 
these causes could be determined. ‘There 
were at the same time 39 appeals from 
the Master of the Rolls. ‘I'o shew the dis- 
patch of the Master of the Rolls, he would 
state, that he made in 1810, 276 decrees, 
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in 1$11, 280 decrees, and in Hilary term 
and the sittings afterwards 102 decrees. 
What was the reason, then, that so few 
causes were decided, while from the paper 
it appeared that, taking away bankrupt 
actions, there were not more suits than in 
the time of lord chancellor Hardwicke? 
Had he not a right to enquire from those 
men who alone were capable of giving 
correct information on the subject—what 
was the cause of the delay? He believed 
the conduct of the Lord Chancellor, as a 
judge, would bear the test of the strictest 
examination ; but this was no reason why 
those men should not be called on. The 


lord chancellor Hardwicke went on wit’: | 


great rapidity in the decision of cases. It 
was to be recollected too, that he decided 
much of what now came before the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls. It might be saidthat he 
too had arrears. But at the end of a ses- 
sion he was obliged to leave over 100 causes 
to the next, because the solicitors could 
not keep pace with him. Were gentle- 
men aware of the prodigious expence en- 
tailed on suitors, from their causes being 
set down for judgment, and ogain and 
again set down without any judgment 
being given? He would repeat, that he 
had the highest respect for the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and he professed he would rather 
take his judgment when given, than that 
of any man in England, not only on ac- 
count of the general acuteness and sound- 
ness of mind which he possessed, but on 
account of his profound acquaintance with 
the law of property. But this was no 
reason to prevent inquiry. No delicacy to 
the Chancellor ought to stand in the way 
of it. They who maintained that it ought, 
supposed the Chancellor was every thing 
and the public nothing ; but the public 
was every thing and the Chancellor no- 
thing. He was liberally paid by the pub- 
lic, and that public was entitled to have a 
proper return. The House ought to bear 
in mind when such topics as these were 
urged, how many families were ruined 
with the very best cause before a decision 
could be given. After some further ob- 
servations, the hon. and learned gentle- 
man concluded with moving, “ That it 
be a special instruction to the Committee 
appointed to enquire into the causes that 
retard the decisions of Suits in the High 
Court of Chancery, to examine persons 
practising at the bar, as well as solicitors 
in the said court, touching the causes of 
the delay.” 
Lord Milton seconded the motion. 











Suits in Chancery. 


Mr. Edward Morris declared, that there 
was nobody more anxious for enquiry into 
the causes of the delays alluded to than 
he was. It was not fair in his hon. friend 
to attribute to him, and to those who felt 
as he did on this subject, any wish to 
withhold enquiry. He disapproved, how- 
ever, of transferring the bench to the bar, 
and allowing the bar to sit in judgment 
onthe bench. His hon. friend had been 
at great pains to disclaim what he (Mr. M.) 
contended must have arisen from this pro- 
ceeding, namely, to injure the feelings of 
the noble and learned lord who presided 
in that court. He might have felt regret, 
along with others, that the noble and 
learned Jord had not at all times given 
effect to the first expression of his opinion; 
but at the same time it must be admitted, 
that where there was more time of deli- 
beration, there was also greater advan- 
tage in the decision. If his hon. friend 
wanted to go the length of alleging that 
a practical evil was felt, then must he give 
up his waver, and charge directly that the 
Chancellor of England had done wreng: 
—a charge in which, he believed, very 
few would countenance him. It was im- 
possible, he conceived, for a man to read 
the papers before the House and not to 
see the cause of the delay. It consisted 
in an increase of business, both in the 
court of Chancery, and in the court of 
Appellant Jurisdiction. His hon. friend 
had referred tothe number of Bills filed 
in the time of lord Hardwicke, and in the 
time of the present Chancellor, and as- 
sumed that as a Criterion of the business 
which had come before the two chancel- 
lors. ‘This, however, was a very unsatis- 
factory way of judging. During ten years 
of the present Lord Chancellor’s ume, 
there had been 19,133 motions, and 1,015 
Petitions, more than in the ten corres- 
ponding years in the time of Jord Hard- 
wicke. If the question was how the two 
important branches of Chancery business, 
and of the business in the court of Appel- 
lant Jurisdiction, which had both so much 
increased, were to be discharged by one 
man, he must say, he thought that a ques 
tion of state policy, not one to be decided 
by gentlemen, however eminent he knew 
some of them to be, practising at the bar 
of the court of Chancery. No delay 
existed in the Master’s offices: when the 
causes were not in motion, the Masters 
had no emoluments; when the causes 
were stationary, the emoluments of the 
Masters were stationary also. 
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Mr. Abercromby said, that, feeling as he 
did towards the noble lord who presided 
in the court of Chancery, he had no hesi- 
tation in stating, that, if the present mo- 
tion was to be considered as a personal at- 
tack on that noble lord, nothing but the 
strongest sense of duty would impel him to 
support it. But he thought that it was most 
unjust to consider it in that light ; for the do- 
cumentary evidence before the Committee 
was not sufficient, and they were therefore 
bound to seek for more, by examining the 
gentlenien practising at the Chancery bar. 
How then could the feelings of any ‘one 
be harassed by such a proceeding, unless 
it threw blame on the noble and learned 
lord? Why should it harass and agitate 


the mind of the noble and learned lord, if 


it was ascertained that the delays arose 
from the great number of motions, and not 
from the small number of decrees? There 
was nothing so injurious to the Lord Chan- 
cellor as to say, “ for God’s sake do not 
enquire into it, from motives of delicacy.” 
On these grounds he should vote for the 
motion. 

Sir W. Lemon thought, that as the House 
had gone so far as to appoint a committee, 
they ought to give that committee all pos- 
sible means of bringing their labours to a 
satisfactory termination. 

Mr. Simeon opposed the motion, observ 

ing, that the judicial qualities of the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor had stood the test of 
fifteen years, and only three appeals had 
been taken against his judgments within 
that period. If there was in the court of 
Chancery, and in the court of Appellant 
Jurisdiction, ten times the business that 
could be done without working impossibi- 
lities, what occasion was there for an ap- 
peal to the bar on the subject ? 
_ Mr. ML. A. Taylor made a short reply, 
in the course of which, he stated, that he 
should deceive the world, if he did not say 
that it would be impossible for the com- 
mittee to ascertain the real cause of the 
delays unless they were permitted to exa- 
mine persons intimately connected with 
tne court of Chancery. i 

The House then divided, 

For the Motion. .c.ccoscccssecsevecs 
ef eee 
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List of the Minority. 


Babington, T. Dundas, G, 

Bankes, H. Eden, G. 

Brougham, H. Horner, F, 
reevey, T, Kemp, T. 
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Martin, H. 
Milton, lord 
Moore, P. 
O'Hara, C. 


Taylor, M. A. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wilberforce, W. 
Wrotiesley, H. 


Ossulston, lord TELLERS, 
Ponsonby, F. Sir W. Lemon 
Romilly, sir S. H. Bennet. 


Stuart, lord Wm. 
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Thursday, May 7. 


PETITIONS FROM THE INSPECTORS OF 
Wootten Goops—THE Ciotu Drawers 
—AND THE TRusTEES OF THE West INDIA 
Docks, RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF THE 
East Invia Cuarter.] A Petition of the 
inspectors of woollen goods employed by 
the United East India Company, was pre- 
sented and read; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners have seen with 
infinite concern, that Petitions have been 
delivered to the House from various parts 
of the kingdom, praying that the East 
India Company’s exclusive charter may 
not be renewed; and that, should the 
prayer of those Petitions be granted, it 
would be attended with severe loss to the 
petitioners, as they have very little em- 
ployment except their situation under the 
Company; and that, to convey to the 
House some idea of the nature of their em- 
ployment, they are under the necessity of 
stating in detail, that it has been the cus 
tom from time immemorial for the Com- 
pany to purchase a large part of their 
woollens for exportation in the white or 
raw state, and to employ a variety of work- 
men in London to dye and otherwise pre- 
pare the same, so as to be fit for exporta- 
tion; others are delivered to the inspec- 
tors ready dyed; the whole of which 
goods are inspected by the petitioners, 
who flatter themselves they have faithfully 
discharged their duty conscientiously, ac- 
cording to the oaths which they have 
taken to do justice to the Company, whose 
sworn officers they are; and that the peti- 
tioners feel confident in asserting, that the 
credit of the East India Company’s wool- 
lens is inthe highest repute in India, parti- 
cularly in China, where a bale of woollens, 
with the Company’s mark and seal, will 
pass from one end to the other of that ex- 
tensive empire, and be received in full 
confidence ; and that it will scarcely be 
necessary to remind the House of the ne- 
cessity of preserving inviolate the good 
faith which at present subsists between 
the Company and that jealous and suspi- 
cious people the Chinese ; for, should they 
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be deceived by having inferior or imper- 
fect goods sold to them instead of those 
intrinsic good articles which the Company 
have invariably sent them, the conse- 
quence may eventually be the loss of that 
valuable branch of trade to this country ; 
and that it is customary to bestow the 
office filled by the petitioners on persons 
of long tried abilities and integrity, being 
a situation of the first responsibility ; they 
therefore most confidently hope the House 
will not pass any Bill by which the trade 
to India and China may be laid open, 
which would in its consequences deprive 
the petitioners of their livelihood at a time 
of life when it will be too late for them to 
seek a new employment.” 


A Petition of the cloth drawers in the 
employ of the East India Company, was 
also presented and read ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners depend wholly 
on the export of woollens by the Company 
from the port of London, for a mainte- 
nance for themselves and families; and 
they see with the most serious concern the 
great efforts made, in some parts of the 
kingdom, to lay the Company’s trade 
open, a measure which would certainly be 
attended with ruinous consequences to the 
petitioners; and that many of them have 
large families, who have no other support 
to look up to than a continuance of the 
present system; and they hope the House 
will see the certain evil to the many de- 
pendants on the East India Company, and 
the uncertain advantage likely to accrue 
to their opponents from a participation in 
the trade hitherto enjoyed by them, a mea- 
sure, in the humble opinion of the peti- 
tioners, which would tend merely to a re- 
moval of the trade to one class of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects to the certain ruin of the 
other; and that, relying on the wisdom of 
the House, they anxiously wait the adop- 
tion of such measures as will secure to 
them the means they have hitherto pos- 
sessed of providing for their families.’’ 


A Petition of the trustees for executing 
several Acts, for making, maintaining, 
watching, lighting and watering several 
roads to communicate with the West 


India- Docks in the Isle of Dogs, in the 
county of Middlesex, and also of several 
acts for repairing the Cannon street road, 
in the same county, and also for making, 
maintaining, watching, lighting and water- 
ing anew branch to communicate with the 
Hast Indiadocks; and of persons living 
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in the neighbourhood of the said roads ; 
was also presented and read; setting 
forth, 

« That the petitioners have, with great 
labour and expence, formed and establish- 
ed a commodious turnpike road leading 
from the East India ducks to the metropo- 
lis, expressly for the conveyance both of 
the import and export goods and manu- 
factures passing to and from the port of 
London, and India and China; and thata 
very considerable debt has been incurred 
by the petitioners, and the several sub- 
scribers to the said undertaking, in the es- 
tablishment of the said road, upon the 
faith and firm reliance that the exclusive 
trade to India and China from the port of 
London would continue as heretofore ; and 
that no part of the principal advanced by 
the subscribers to the said undertaking has 
been discharged, and the same, with an 
arrear of interest, still remains due to such 
subscribers; and that the ordinary traffic 
upon the said road, independent of the 
trade from India and China, is by no 
means adequate even to the repairs and 
maintenance of the said road; and the li- 
mited traffic occasioned by such trade 
being confined to the port of London is at 
present barely adequate to the mainte- 
nance of the said road, and the payment of 
the common rate of interest to the sub- 
scribers; and the petitioners therefore can- 
not but view the measure of diverting the 
whole, or any part of the above trade from 
the port of London to the out-ports as most 
ruinous and destructive to their interests, 
inasmuch as it would in their judgment, 
render the debt incurred upon the faith of 
the said trade continuing as __ hereto, 
amounting to nearly 20,0001. a total loss; 
and praying, that the import and export 
trade to India and China may be conti 
nued, as heretofore, to the port of London, 
and the merchandize thereof deposited, as 
heretofore, in the East India docks.” 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Petitions oF Loan Depenture HoLp- 
ERS OF THE Royat Canat Company OF | 
Inetanp.}] A Petition of the loan deben- | 
ture holders of the Royal Canal Company | 


of Ireland, was presented and read; set- | 


ting forth, 


“ That, in the 29th year of his present | 


Majesty, the Royal Canal Company were | 


} 


incorporated by royal charter, for the pure | i 


pose of completing a navigable canal from 


the city of Dublin to Tarmonbury on the ba 


river Shannon, and, for the more effectual | ; 
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attainment of that object, were empowered 
by the said charter, and by an act passed 
in the $0th year of his present Majesty, to 
borrow, upon the credit of their works, 
and their estate therein, any sum not ex- 
ceeding the amount of the subscriptions 
which should have been then actually ex- 
peuded on the said works, at any rate of 
interest not exceeding the then legal in- 
terest, and to strike debentures for such 
sum so borrowed in such manner as the 
said Company, by their bye laws, should 
appoint; and that the completion of the 
said canal was considered, both by the 
government and the public at large, as a 
measure likely to be productive of the 
greatest advantages to Ireland ; and, under 
that impression, the persons appointed to 
carry it into execution were, upon their 
first establishment, and at several subse- 
quent periods, assisted by parliamentary 
grants, to a very considerable amount ; 
and that, more particularly in the year 
1798, it was deemed advisable by the 
Jrish legislature to appropriate a sum of 
25,800/. to the further advancement of the 
said canal, on the ground of the great ac- 
cession to general wealth and prosperity 
which the same was calculated to produce; 
and subsequently upon the taking place of 
the Union, half a million of the public 
money was set apart for the express pur- 
pose of aiding and facilitating the works 
of inland navigation in Ireland, parliament 
upon the Jatter occasion recognizing, in 
express terms, the expediency of giving 
encouragement to the general systein of 
such inland navigation by parliamentary 
grants; and that the same should be espe- 
cially applied to the opening one or 
more lines of communication between 
Dublin and the river Shannon, and to the 
rendering the Shannon navigable from 
Loughallen to the sea, the completion of 
which, and the benefits derivable there- 
from, the projected lineof the Royal Canal 
Is particularly calculated to effect; and 
that, from such repeated grants and dona- 
tions of parliament, it became an universal 
opinion that the undertaking of the Royal 
Canal Company received not only the sanc- 
tion butthe particular protection and favour 
ofthelegislature: and that ‘ upon the grounds 
of ie great national utility, any pecuniary 
Oodstruction to the work (if such should 
through any fatality eccur), would be ob- 
Viated and removed by further parliamen- 
tary aids; by the influence of which per- 
suasion the Company at length obtained a 
gree of credit, which, under any other 
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circimstances, they could not have ex- 
pected, and to a reliance upon which 
many of the petitioners attribute their pree 
sent deplorable situation; and that the pe- 
titioners trust it will appear to the perfect 
satisfaction of the House, that they were 
throughout deceived by the ostensible and 
imposing appearance which the Company 
had been enabled to assume, for the pete 
titioners beg leave to state, that they had 
all the signs of public trust and public au- 
thority in their favour; that they were 
sanctioned and supported by repeated 
grants of public money; that no public 
authoritative complaint or intimation, tend- 
ing to draw their credit into question, was 
ever made against them; that their secu- 
rities, thus sanctioned, were allowed to be 
publicly circulated and purchased in the 
market without the !east suspicion of de- 
ception or fraud ; and that the petitioners 
always considered that, in lending their 
money, at merely legal interest to such a 
Company, so entrusted by the legislature, 
and engaged in an high national concern, 
they were incurring no risk whatsoever 5 
and that the petitioners are composed of a 
number of individuals, totally unconnected 
with each other, having no authority of 
any kind to acquire the knowledge of, or 
to examine into the arrangements regula- 
tions or conduct of the said Company, and 
consequently unprovided with the means 
of detecting, in their proceedings, any vio- 
lation of, or deviation from their charter ; 
but the petitioners humbly submit, that, 
from the ostensible character of those to 
whom the direction of the Company’s 
affairs was consigned, their great indivi- 
dual wealth, and the various sums of pub- 
lic money granted from time to time by 
parliament, the petitioners were warranted 
in presuming that the Company’s affairs 
had been regulated agreeably to law and 
their charter, a presumption which natu- 


| rally acquired additional strength with the 


petitioners by the grant of 95,000/. made 
to the said Company in the year 1802, 
which confidence in the propriety of the 
conduct of the said Company remained 
unimpaired even inthe minds of the direc- 
tors general of inland navigation to so 
late a period as the year 1810, which is 
evinced by their agreeing to advance to 
them at that time so large a sum as 
71,0001.; and that, under the foregoing 
circumstances, it was with equal conster- 
nation and alarm that the petitioners read 
the report of a Committee of the House, of 
the 14thof June last, upon the Petition of 
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the said Company, by which the peti- 
tioners became for the first time sensible 
of the delusion under which they had so 
jong laboured ; and that the Company, so 
far from having strictly adhered to the 
terms of their said charter, and the act 
under which they were incorporated, had 
in a variety of instances grossly violated 
and infringed them ; and that the Com- 
pany, as it now appears from the said Re- 
port, instead of having confined their loans 
tothe amount of the subscriptions actually 
expended on their works, in conformity to 
the restrictions already mentioned, had in 
point of fact borrowed money to an extent 
enormously exceeding the limits prescrib- 
ed to them by the wisdom of the legisia- 
ture ; and that a considerable part of the 
money raised through the means of such 
joans had been applied to the payment of 
interest, and subsequently of dividends 
upon their capital stock, a gross and scan- 
dalous abuse, as the petitioners humbly 
submit, of public trust and official duty, 
and therefore loudly calling for legislative 
enquiry and redress; and that, by these 
ertifices, together with the public aids and 
sanction they received, the said Company 
were cnabled to maintain a credit to which 
it now appears they had no just preten- 


gn 
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sions, and a disclosure of the true state of 


their affairs having become unavoidable, 
the insolvency of the said Company was at 
length declared, and the payment of the 
interest due on their debentures in circula- 
tion was in consequence suspended, by 


which unforeseen event, a great portion of 


the petitioners, comprizing a large and 
struggling class of the community, found 
themselves suddenly reduced to the utinost 
extremities of poverty and distress; and 
that in this lamentable situation the peti- 
tioners had recourse to the opinion of emi- 
nent counsel respecting the means most 
advisable to be adopted for their relief, the 
result of which has satisfied the petitioners 
that the ordinary tribunals cannot apply a 
remedy to an evil so extensive in its reach 
and ruinous in its consequences; they 
therefore throw themselves on the benevo- 
Jence of parliament, and doubt not they 
will obtain from its humane interposition, 
that redress which from any other quarter 
they are not encouraged to expect; and 
that the petitioners, for the reasons herein 
stated, place the utmost reliance upon the 
humanity and justice of the House, and 
the more especially when they reflect 
upon the numerous occasions, on which 
that humanity and justice have been 
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heretofore so eminently displayed, a con- 
sideration which gives the petitioners 
the assurance, that the assistance which 
was extended, and the redress which 
was afforded, to the sufferers by the 
South Sea Scheme, will not now be with- 
held from claims, which they cannot but 
regard at least equally founded on national 
consideration and justice; and that, sup- 
ported by these hopes and claims, the pe- 
titioners venture to implore the assistance 
of the House, of whom justice and huma- 
nity have ever been the distinguishing 
characteristics, with profound humility 
submitting, that its attention has never 
been called to a more widely extended 
calamity than that which now solicits for 
alleviation; and that no case has ever oc- 
curred more emphatically entitled to the 
benevolent interposition of the House; and 
that the prayer of the petitioners is not 
that of a few individual sufferers, from 
their own misconduct, and seeking com- 
pensation for losses, of which they are 
themselves the cause, but of thousands of 
wretched sufierers, overwhelmed in a ruin 
equally unexpected and undeserved ; and 
that by what means their sufferings may 
be most effectually relieved, they do not 
presume to suggest; they only implore 
the House to take their truly unhappy case 
into serious Consideration, and to adminis- 
ter such remedy for their elicctual relief, 
as to the wisdom and huimanity of the 
House shall seem most meet.” 


A Petition of George Watters, Terence 
Dolan, and others, holders of Royal Canal! 
4l. per cent. loan debentures, to the 
amountof nearly 8,000/, wasalso presented 
and read ; setting forth, 

« That, as the affairs of the Royal Canal 
Company are now likely to engage the at- 
tention of parliament, the petitioners beg 
permission most humbly to submit to the 
cousideration of the House, that the pe- 
culiarity of their situation, as creditors, 
ought not to be unnoticed in any discus- 
sion which has for its object to adjust the 
affairs and remove the embarrassments of 
that Company; and that the petitioners 
are of a description of creditors who, 1 
the present instance, are invested by law 
with peculiar rights on the estates of the 
insolvent Company, and with specific 
claims, antecedent in their nature and legal 
operation to the demands of the other 
creditors of the Company; and that the 
petitioners have been instructed by the 
first professional opinions, that, if they 
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ermitted their lien to be considered as 
reducible to a level with the demands of 
the other creditors, they would, by such 
concession, sacrifice a rightful and legal 
advantage, which they humbly hope no 
decision of the House will, without equit- 
able compensation, impair or foreclose ; 
and that the petitioners are instructed 
that their loan debentures are a lien in the 
nature of a mortgage on the property of 
the said Company, and must receive the 
construction always applied to moitgage 
securities; and they beg leave to inform 
the House, by form of the said debentures, 
that, as their lien is, in point of law, a 
mortgage, so, in point of fact, itis the first 
mortgave; aud that the petitioners are 
creditors under the first loan that was 
made to the Royal Canal Company, a 
loan of 30,0001, at 41. per cent. per an- 
num, together with an annuity of 2001. 
for three lives, a loan raised at a rate of 
interest less than 5/. per cent. and one 
which, in the late report of the Com- 
pany’s Committee, is allowed to be 
the most beneficial, and the only be- 
neficial loan which that Company ever 
made, and on the payment of which that 
Company had not suffered any loss; and 


that the said loan was made inthe year | 


1792, at a time when the affairs of that 
Company were supported by general con- 
tribution, a recent parliamentary grant, 
and unbounded public confidence, when 
its condition was most flourishing, entirely 
unaflected and unembarrassed by any in- 
cumbrance, or previous mismanagement, 
or unsuccessful and expensive specula- 
tion: and that the petitioners are ereditors 
under a loan differing in many points from 
the succeeding loans; and that every 
point of difference was beneficial to the 
Company ; and that the petitioners derive 
little under a legal loan, which was the 
first and the best loan, upon which there 
had been least interest to the lenders, and 
no manner of loss to the borrowers, all the 
other loans being at 6/. per cent. on each 
of which there was material loss to the 
Company; and that this loan was made 
at a period before the Company had di- 
minished their estate by surrendering a 
great portion of their tolls to the govern- 
ment under a disadvantage and contrary 
to the spirit of the Charter, but that all the 
other loans were made at a time when the 
estate was known to be considerably de- 
preciated by the aforesaid surrender of 
their natural revenue; and that the peti- 
tioners beg leave to call to the attention of 


! 
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the House, that the holders of this first 
loan were invited to advance their money 
to the Company by a unanimous reselu- 
tion of the corporation, avowing and pro- 
claiming their intention to borrow 30,0001. ; 
that their priority of claim made a part of 
the bargain, and was, in truth, a condition 
precedent, solemnly stipulated in a pre- 
vious and unanimous resolution of the en- 
tire corporation, discussed and ratified by 
various general meetings held on and be- 
tween the Ist of May, and 6th of July, 
1792, the result of all these meetings 
being the following Resolution, regulaily 
legally and unanimously then and now 
recorded as a bye-law of that corporation, 
namely,‘ That the treasurer is directed to 
retain in his hands, from time to time, a 
sum of money sufficient for the payment 
of the interest of this loan, which he is to 
pay in preference to all other loans or di- 
vidends whatsoever, without any further 
order from the board ;” and that this re- 
corded bye-law, which has been strictly 
adhered to and acted on from Christmas 
1792 to Christmas 1S$11, when the pay- 
ment of interest by the Company ceased, 
is and has been open to the inspection 
of all succeeding loan contractors; and 
the petitioners beg leave to submit to the 
House, that the holders of this first loan 
having advanced their money on the faith 
of this previous condition, have for eighteen 
years been receiving an interest consider- 
ably less than the holders of other loans, in 
the full persuasion that each annual sacri- 
fice of interest was as the price paid for 
insuring the priovity and validity of their 
securities to themselves and their children, 
against any possible calamity ; and they 
humbly submit that it would be a hardship, 
and they are advised that it would be il- 
legal, to deprive them of their priority of 
lien; and they beg leave also to submit to 
the House, that the greater portion of this 
loan is held by persons in reduced or in- 
digent circumstances; and they earnestly 
entreat the House to protect and save their 
rights in any arrangement which they may 
adopt regarding the estate of this insolvent 
Company; and that the prior claims of 
the petitioners may not be impaired or 
confounded in any system of general re- 
lief, without specific and adequate com- 
pensation.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


CoMMITTEE ON THE Orpers IN CoUN- 
cit.} The House went into a Committee 
on the Orders in Council, and Messrs. G. 
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Naylor, B. Rhodes, J. Wedgewood, and 
R. Stevenson, were called and examined. 

Mr. Brougham moved, that the chairman 
should report progress. He wished to 
give notice, that he would to-morrow 
move, that the Committee should sit on 
Saturday, and in the mean time he would 
propose to ask leave to sit again to-morrow, 
but with an understanding in consequence 
of what occurred on ‘Tuesday. that the 
Commitice should only be gone into pro 
forma. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated it 
to be lis intention to oppose the proposi- 
tion of the hon. and learned gentlenian 
for going into the Committee on Saturday. 
He thought it unreasonable to suppose, 
that if the Committee were appointed to 
sit on Saturday, the attendance would be 
other than very thin, afier the House 
had been occupied to so late an hour 
as that to which it might be expected 
the debate of Friday would be prowracted. 

Mr. Brougham had no wish to press it 
on the House or even on the right hon. 
gentleman. He did not wish the com- 
mittee to sit Jate on Saturday, but he 
thought it might sit from three o’clock to 
five. If this were objected to, he would 
move, that the Committec should sit again 
on Monday, at the same time wishing to 
impress on the House the necessity of pro- 
ceeding as fastas they possibly could with 
the enquiry. 

The House resumed, the Chairman re- 
ported progress, and obtained leave to sit 
again on Monday. 


PappinGTon or Recent’s Canat Bit. J 
On the motion for the order of the day to 
take into further consideration the Report 
of the Committee on the Paddington or 
Regent’s Canal Bill, 

Mr. Creevey objected to it on public 
grounds, as the report of lord Glenbervie, 
who was himself one of the principal sub- 
scribers to the canal, ought to have becn 
long before on the table of the House, nor 
could they legally proceed on the Bill 
without it. The hon. gentleman had, 
like many other members, received a card 
from the noble lord on the subject of this 
Bill ; he repeated his former arguments, 
as to the benefits lord Glenbervie was like- 
ly to receive from the undertaking, and 
concluded by moving, as an amendment, 
« That the Report be taken into further 
consideration that day fortnight.” 

Mr. Manning saw no occasion for the 


proposed delay, as the Bill had already 
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been four months under the consideration 
of the House, and he believed that no 
measure of a similar nature had ever ob- 
tained so much attention. 

Mr. Biddulph dithered totally from the 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down, 
and was convinced, that whether, in the 
improvement of Mary-le-bone park, they 
were to be guided by pecumiary consi- 
derations, to make the utmost of it, or 
whether, according to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s opinion, this was to be 
only a secondary consideration, still they 
wanted ihe reportof the survey or-general, 
before they could proceed, and he would 
in consequence, vote tor the amendment, 

Mr. Brougham ovjeeted to that canvass« 
ing for jobs which was too prevalent on 
both sides of the House. He expatiated 
at length on the usefulness of Mary-le- 
bone park to the health of the inbabitants 
of this crowded metropolis. It was on 
that principle that the mtended buildings 
in Hyde Park had been successfully re- 
sisted su ue years ago by a right hon. 
gentleman now 10 more (Mr. Windham) 
and by several of his noble and hon, 
friends. That principle was perfectly, 
and in every respect applicable to Mary- 
le-bone park, and although the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer seemed to have ad- 
mitted this, yet the plin for the pretend- 
ed improvements went directly against it. 
The projectors of the improvements ine 
tended to cut canals with their usual ap- 
pendages of quays and warehouses, to 
erect barracks a mile in circumterence, to 
build villas with delightful shrubberies, 
very pleasant, no doubt, to the owners ; 
but all those fine things would leave to 
the people at large only one-tenth part of 
the ground on which they were wont to 
take their recreations. He thought that 
the best improvements that could be de- 
vised, would be to leave the park as nears 
ly as possible in the same state in which 
it had been for such a length of time, and 
not to deprive the middling classes of the 
metropolis of their usual Sunday walks, 
for which they might look in vain every 
where else. In this point of view he con- 
sidered the Bill, not as a private but asa 
public one ; and he would oppose it as 
trenching on the comfort of the poor for 
the accommodation of the rich. 

Mr. Pole Carew supported the Bill, as 
he did not think that canals and gravel- 
walks could possibly spoil any place of 
public recreation. He did not think, 
besides, that the present was the proper 
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stage to oppose the principle of the Bill. 
The House then divided— 
for the amendMent....s..0015 
AYAINSE Ite ecccerecerscccereseeeee 4d 
Majority in favour of the Bill...—34 
The Subscribers to the Canal did not 
vote on the question. The report was 
then brought up and agreed to, and the 
Bill was ordered to be engrossed. 


Me. Creevey’s Motion RESPECTING 
vue Tecters oF THE Excuequer.} Mr. 
Creevey rose, pursuant to a notice he had 
given, to call the attention of the House, 
to the two Tellerships of the Exchequer, 
held by the marquis of Buckingham and 
lord Camden. ‘his subject had often 
been incidentally touched upon in that 
House, but it was his intention now to 
move specific Resolutions on the subject. 
He should wish to consider it as a mere 
question of private property between those 
individuals and the public, and to discuss 
it upon that ground. fle thought that he 
could not be suspected of bringing the 
question forward on any party motives, 
when it was recollected that the two no- 
blemen who held those great offices were 
of different parties. The place had been 
given to the marquis of Buckingham as a 
reward for the services of histather, George 
Grenville, who had been prime minister 
of the country. Lord Camden had re- 
ceived his place as the reward of the ser- 
vices of his father, who had been lord 
chancellor. He therefore did not mean to 
find any fault with the distribution of 
those offices, or to say that they were not 
given as a reward for those high services 
for which it had often been contended 
that such places ought to be given. What 
he found fault with was this, that the emo- 
luments of those offices were indefinite in 
their amount, and in the proportion of 
the difficulties and distresses of the coun- 
try. The fees were paid from the Ex- 
chequer, being in the nature of a poundage 
on the money issued. There was 7s. 6d. 
on every hundred pound issued for the or- 
dinary service of the army, and 3s. 9d. for 
the extraordinary. Eight pence in the 
hundred for what was issued for the nav VY; 
and 12d. for the ordnance issues. But 
the largest fee was on pensions and annui- 
hes granted, which amounted to 24 per 
cent. The effect of all those fees had 

Cen, that in the very same proportion 
that the distresses of the country were in- 
‘reasing, the profits of those Tellerships 
Were rising. ~ He then read’a Report of the 
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Commissioners of Public Accounts in the 
year 1782, by which it appeared that 
those places which in time of peace, and 
when they were granted, did not exceed 
2,500l. per annum, had, in consequence 
of the expence during the American war, 
increased to 7,000/.a year. It appeared 
afterwards in the year 1808, by the Re- 
port of the Committee of Public Expendi- 
ture, that from the expenditure of public 
money, those two Tellerships at that 
time amounted to 23,000/. per annum 
each, and there could be no doubt but 
that from the additional expenditure since, 
the value of those offices was now much 
greater than it had been even at that time. 
It therefore could not be denied, that those 
two public officers, the marquis of Buck- 
ingham and earl Camden, received from 
the public exchequer more than the in- 
terest of one million sterling. If gentle- 
men would consider the manner in which 
other men who had rendered the highest 
services to the state were remunerated, 
they would perceive that what those two 
noblemen held as rewards for the services 
of their fathers, was infinitely beyond the 
proportion in which other men were re- 
warded. Forlord Nelson's services, the re~ 
ward granted was 7,000l. a year ; for lord 
Wellington’s, 4,000/. ; and for the services 
of earl St. Vincent, lord Duncan of Cam- 
perdown, and lord Hutchinson, annuities 
of 2,000/. per annum. It therefore ap- 
peared, that the rewards of all the splen- 
did military services which had been per- 
formed for the country, did not, united, 
amount toas muchas either of those Tellers 
of the Exchequer received for the services 
of their respective fathers. Now he could 
not bring himself to acknowledge the 
right of either of those two noblemen to 
derive such enormous emoluments from 
the ruin of the country. If, therefore, they 
had the right to reduce those emvluments 
to that kind of standard, as to make those 
places in fact that kind of reward which 
vas originally intended to be given, he 
thought that it would be a most desirable 
thing. He would deny the principle 
which he had so often heard contended 
for in that House, that a grant of an office 
by the crown was as sacred a3 any ancient 
crantof anestate, and could not be touched 
by parliament. When. the crown, in 
former times, made grants of lands, or 
even grants out of the taxes, which were 
its hereditary revenue, it made grants out 
of its own property, which any private in- 
dividual might do if he thought proper. 
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But now that the whole expenditure of 
the public money was under the controul 
of parliament, he would deny that the 
crown could make any grant that was not 
subject to the controul of parliament. It 
was in the power of parliament, ifitthought 
proper, to say, for instance, that the pay- 
ments of the public money should be at 
the Bank, and not at the Exchequer ; and 
if parliament should choose to say so, would 
it be in the power of the crown to say that 
it should be at the Exchequer, in order 
that those two noblemen should have their 
poundage? He would admit, that if in so 
altering the place any individuals suffered 
loss, they would have a right to come to 
parliament for remuneration; but then 
the remuneration should be measured by 
the justice of the case, and the peculiar 
circumstances of it; and parliament might 
perhaps think it not just that an allowance 
so far superior to what was originally in- 
tended to be given, should be continued. 

The hon. gentleman then read the fol- 
lowing extracts from the Report of the 
Commissioners of Public Accounts in the 
year 1782, 

«‘ The principle which gives existence 
to, and governs every public office, is the 
benefit of the state. Government requires 
that various branches of business should 
be transacted, and persons must be found 
to transact them. ‘The acceptance of a 
public office implies an engagement to do 
the business, and a right to a compensa- 
tion: the officer has powers delegated to 
him necessary for the execution; but he 
has no other right than to the reward of 
his labour: he has no right to any specific 
quantity of business; that quantity must 
fluctuate according to circumstances, or 
may be regulated by the convenience of 
the state: If the good of the community 
requires a diminution or annihilation of 
the business of his office, or the transfer- 
ring it elsewhere, the officer cannot op- 
pose to the regulation, the diminution or 
annihilation of his profits; because not the 
emolument of the oflicer, but the advan- 
tage of the public, was the object of the 
institution; to suppose in him a right to 
make such an objection, would be to sup- 
pose the office created for his benefit; that 
is, to suppese it to originate in a violation 
of public trust, an abuse of power, and an 
offence against the state. Where law or 
usage has annexed terms to the grant, 
which limit the right of the executive 
power to resume or take it away, the rea- 
son seems to be the expedience of leaving 
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the officer in the exercise of the duties of 
his oflice, independent of the influence of 
that power, which might otherwise, at 
pleasure, remove bim: but when it is no 
longer for public convenience that such 
duties should be exercised, or when the 
exercise of them becomes an unnecessary 
expence to the public, it would be an in. 
version of the principle that governs such 
establishments to sulier that private emo 
lument, which was no inotive for the insti. 
tution, to prevent or retard the abolition o/ 
them. It matters not what the duration 
or condition of the interest may be, whe. 
ther for life or years, during good beha 
viour or pleasure ; all are equally subjec 

to that governing principle for the sake «i 

which it was created; the good of the 

public.’ Commons’ Journals, Vol. 3), 

p. 779. 

“ The public cannot aflord to maintaia 
officers of any description at such an ex- 
pence. This nation is in debt 230 mil: 
lions. It raises every year to pay the in 
terest and charges attending that debt, 
above 8,700,000l.; of which above 
19,8001. the Bank fee alone, is to be pail 
every year to these officers, for busines 
from whence the public derive no benefit; 
and should additions be made this yearw 
the public debt, unless the legislature w.. 
interpose their authority, these fees « 
office will have their addition Jikewis 
The profits of the Auditors of the Impres 
rise in proportion to the increase of the’ 
public distress. Upon these reasons we) 
ground our opinion, that the public goo) 
requires that all fees and gratuities in the 
office of the Auditors of the Imprest should 
be forthwith abolished ; that the protis) 


Mr. Creevey’s Motion 


of the auditors themselves should be ref 


duced to a reasonable standard, and tha! 
every officer and clerk in the said oft 
should be paid by the public, a certai 
fixed annual salary, in proportion to hs 
rank and employment in lieu of all sais 
ries, fees and gratuities whatsoever. Ani 
we continue to adhere to the opinion 
have stated in our last Report, seeing ™) 
reason to depart trom it, ‘ ‘That no ng!) 
is vested in the auditor, either by the le} 
ters’ patent by which he holds his ollict 
or by usage, that can be opposed to thie 
reduction and regulation.” Commol! 
Journals, vol. 40, p. 123. 

In the above opinions he perfectly 
incided. Parliament did, in fact, ile 
fere every day in the fees of those Teller! ‘ 
of the Exchequer. If there had not bet! 2s 
a particular exception in the act Whig 
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passed the other day for the Princesses’ 
Annuity, two and an half per cent. must 
be paid out of that grant to the Tellers, 
which would be an addition of at least 
2001. a year to the four tellers, In all 
the subsidies granted to foreign powers, 
there was also an exception that there 
should be no fees to them. They also 
claimed two per cent. on all money spent 
in secret services. ‘They formerly claim- 
ed five per cent. on all sums issued for the 
extraordinary services of the army; and 
yet once vpon the issue of 300,0U0/. tor 
extraordinary services, it was thought 
right to reduce this fee to 3s. Od. If par- 
liament thought it reasonable formerly to 
make this reduction because 300,0001. 
were issued, what ought to be done now 
when seven millions are issued for ex- 
traordinaries ? Lie was convinced that it 
was not only the right but the duty of 
parliament to interfere. In submitting to 
the consideration of the House the Reso- 
lutions which he held in his hand, his ob- 

ject was to coniprise in them the history 
and origin of the office in question, the 
epinion of the commissioners of pubiic ac- 
counts, and such incontrovertible facts 
with regard to the fees, as might lead 
the House to propose a reduction of them. 

le did not call upon the House, indeed, 
to state what would be their precise 
amount reduced, but to make them 
more conformable to the emoluments of 
similar offices, and more suitable to the 
present condition of the country. The 
hon, member then read the following Re- 
solutions, 

1, «© That it anpears to this ITouse that 
the two Tellerships of the Exchequer, now 
held by the marquis of Buckingham and 
earl Camden, are offices performed entire- 
ly by deputy, and that the same were 
given to the marquis of Buckingham and 
earl Camden on account merely of the 
profits of the same, and in remuneration 
ofthe public services of their respective 
fathers. 

2.“ That it appears to be an insur- 
mountable objection to this instance of re- 
moneration for public service being longer 
continued ; that the profits of these teller- 
ships are in their amount indefinite; and 
—_ tuey increase in direct proportion to 
the public expenditure, and consequently 
the distresses of the nation. 

3. “ That it appears that the fees of the 
Exchequer, which compose the profits of 
these tellerships, are a poundage accord- 
ng te certain rules, deducted from the 


so 
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monies paid out of the Exchequer to the 
ordinary service of the army, the army ex- 
traordinaries, the services of the navy and 
ordnance, secret service money, annuities, 
pensions, and other services. 

4. © That it appears, by the 6th Report 
of the Commissioners for examining the 
Public Accounis, and which was laid be- 
fore the House in 1782, that the profits of 
these Tellerships, then likewise held by 
the marquis of Buckingham and earl Cam- 
den, had amounted, at the close of the 
American war, to 7,0002. per annum each ; 
and that, in a period of peace, they were 
about 2,500/. per annum each. 

5. “ That it appears, by a Report from 
a Select Committce of this House, made in 
the year 1808, that, from the enormous 
expenditure of the present war, the fees 
of the above two Tellerships of the Exche- 
quer had amounted to the sum of 23,0001. 
and upwards to each teller; and, as the 
annual public expenditure has been in- 
creased by many millions of money since 
that period, so the fees and profits of the 
two tellers must have increased proportions 
ably. 

G. “ That it appears to this House, that 
the amount of the fees or profits of these 
two Tellerships must at present be equal at 
the least to the interest of a million of 
money sterling. 

7. © That it appears to this House, that 
parliament has at various times asserted 
and exercised a right of limitation and 
controu! over the fees payable to the tel- 
lers, by excepting specific sums of money 
from the payment of all such fees; and 
that it is the duty of parliament, in the 
present unparalleled state of national ex- 
penditure and public calamity, to exercise 
iis right still further over the fees now 
paid out of public money at the Exche- 
quer, so as to confine the profits of the 
marquis of Buckingham and lord Camden 
to some fixed and settled sum of money, 
more conformable in amount to the usual 
grants of public money for public services, 
and more suited to the present means and 
resources of the nation.” 

On the first Resolution being put from 
the chair, 

Mr. P. Moore seconded it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
although the first six Resolutions might be 
affirmed safely, yet as he could not assent 
to the practical effect which was intended 
to be derived from those resolutions, he 
could not see the necessity of agreeing to 
them. It was the ordinary practice of 
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the House, when truths of this kind were 

proposed to them, to consider for what 

purpose they were called upon to vote 

them; and if they disagreed from the pur- 

pose of those who moved them, it was 
usual to wave the consideration of them. 

With this view, he should move the pre- 

vious question upon the first six Resolu- 

tions, and give his decided negative to the 
last. The hon. gentleman said, that he 
wished this question to be discussed as a 
mere question of private property between 
man and man. This was a fair principle ; 
but we should always recollect that one 
of the parties was the judge on this occa- 
sion, as parliament must represent the in- 
terests of the public. He believed, that it 
could not be denied that the Tellerships of 
the Exchequer in question were ancient 
offices, coeval indeed with the Exchequer 
itself, and legally within the gift of the 
crown. The right of those noblemen to 
those offices was a vested right which 
could not be touched ; and it appeared to 
him that the emoluments of those offices, 
so legally granted, were also vested inte- 
rests which must be protected. It must 
be recollected that most of the estates in 
the country had no better title than a 
legal grant on the part of the crown. In 
a case where parliament had formerly in- 
terfered with the office of Auditor of the 
Exchequer, and limited it, lord Sandys, 
the then auditor, had by some negligence 
in his office, put himself in such a situa- 
tion that the Attorney General might have 
had the grant of bis office repealed for his 
negligence. In such a case as that, it 
was the interest of the auditor to consent 
to allow the office to be reformed in the 
manner that government thought reason- 
able. The conduct of parliament in 1782, 
when they limited the emoluments of 
Tellers of the Exchequer appointed after 
that time, shewed most clearly that they 
did not conceive they had any right to in- 
terfere with the regular emoluments of 
those Tellers who had been legally ap- 
pointed befoie that time. There would 
be much more danger and mischief from 
breaking down the barriers of private pro- 
perty in this instance, than in allowing 
those noblemen to receive the forty or fifty 
thousands a vear, which were now the 
emoluments of those offices to which they 
had been legally appointed. The con- 
duct of parliament in 1782, in not dis- 
turbing those vested interests, while they 
regulated the emoluments of Tellers of the 
Exchequer to be subsequently appointed, 
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was a clear parliamentary recognition of 
those rights, and a parliamentary pledge 
that they should not be disturbed. The 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Bankes) who had 
lately brought in a Bill for the abolition 
of sinecure offices, uniformly recognised 
the principle of not disturbing the vested 
interests of those to whom they were now 
legally granted. 

Mr. Ponsonby could not assent to the 
arguments of his hon. friend, nor to the 
authorities which he had quoted. He must 
contend, that by the law of England, no 
estate was better known, defined, or pro- 
tected, than an estate in an office. It was 
as much private property as any other 
species of property could be. Those who 
doubted the position might refer to the 
first law authorities of the country, and 
from them get that information of which 
they seemed so ignorant. Although the 
power of parliament might take away the 
estate of any man, yet nothing could be 
more unjust or dangerous than to exert this 
power against private property. Those 
offices were ancient offices at common 
law, as old as the Exchequer, and he be- 
lieved older than the Norman Conqvest. 
He would not agree to the conclusions of 
the committee of 1782, “ that the state, 
acting for the public good, might interfere 
with the emoluments of every office.” The 
state had the power to do so, but the power 
was not the right; they had not the right 
to interfere in this manner with private 
property. There was no knowing where 
the reverse principle, if once admitted, 
might stop. What would be said, if, be 
sides considering what should be taken 
from the emoluments of those offices to 
make them suitable rewards to those who 
held them, it should also be stated that 
parliament had a right to examine into the 
Church also, and consider what bishops 
had more than a suitable reward for their 
labours? If they were to go to tythes also 
(which were certainly granted originally 
for a different purpose), and take these 
away, not only from the clergy, but the 
lay-proprietors, it was evident that in this 
case there could be no consideration o 
what was just or reasonable compensatioy 
but merely what was or what was not te 
legitimate private property of the perso 
who held the bishopric or the tythes. At 
was just the same case in the present I 
stance. They had no right to consider 
whether lords Buckinghain and Camden 
had received too great rewards, but merely 
whether they were not entitled to the lega 
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emoluments of offices which had been le- 
gally granted to them. He knew that 
those sentiments might be unpopular, but 
he would never, from any fear of unpopu- 
larity, shrink from a public avowal of those 
principles which might appear to him to be 
essential to the real interests of the country. 

Mr. Brand regretted to differ from his 
right hon. friend, of whose purity of mo- 
tives both on this and on every other pub- 
lic question there could be but one opinion. 
He dillered also from the other gentlemen 
who had already spoken, and therefore 
felt it necessary to explain to the House 
the points on which he differed. He ad- 
mitted completely the legality of the 
grants, and that those who held those 
offices had vested interests in the legal 
emoluments of them. 
should be found that parliament had been 


respecting the Tellers of the Exchequer. 





If, however, it | 


in the habit of limiting those fees from | 
time to time, then it appeared to him evi- | 
dent that those who took those offices took | 


them subject to the controlling power of 
parliament. He wished that on this part 
of his speech his hon. friend had been 
more explicit, as it was in this point that 
he felt that he wanted information. He 
had heard that in 1740, the House had di- 
rected a reduction of emoluments in cer- 


tain offices; but whether that had been | 


carried into effect, or what were the pecu- 
liar circumstances connected with this 
order, he was not informed of. He should, 
therefore, wish to vote in favour of the first 
six Resolutions of his hon. friend, the truth 
of which was not disputed. Ile should 
then wish that a committee were appoint- 
ed to examine how far parliament had in 
former times interfered, in reducing the 
salaries of offices granted for life. He dis- 
claimed, as well as his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Ponsonby) acting upon popular cla- 
mour; but he thought that the great per- 
sons principally interested in this question, 
the character of the House, and the feelings 
of the public, did require that the histori- 
cal fact should be ascertained, whether 
parliament had, at former times, interfered 
in reducing the emoluments of offices 
granted for life. If parliament had ever 
done so, he thought there was no time 
when such reduction was so imperiously 
called for as at the present time, when the 
distresses of the country were so great, 
and when the emoluments of those offices 
Were allowed to be so greatly superior to 
any thing that was intended to be given at 
the time they were granted to the noble- 
men who now held them. 

(VOL, XXII. ) 
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Lord Archibald Hamilton was far from 
disputing the principles laid down by the 
two right hon. gentlemen, as to the pro- 
priety of affording every sanction and sup- 
port to private property. Even the doc- 
trine laid down by his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Ponsonby), that offices were to be 
considered as in the nature of estates, he 
did not feel himself called on to dispute. 
That the offices in question, however, were 
to be put on a footing with the offices in 
the Church, he was not so thoroughly con 
vinced. In the Church there were great 
and important duties to perform. The 
Church had grown with our growth, and 
strengthened with our strength ; whereas 
the offices in question had only grown and 
increased with the burdens and distresses 
of the country, by which they were fed 
and nourished, and through which alone 
they now produced such enormous emo- 
luments, as to have suggested to his hon. 
friend the propriety of the present motion. 
According to the doctrine laid down by 
his right hon. friend, whatever might at 
any time be the amount of the emoluments 
of these offices, the House could not inter- 
fere to regulate or restrain them. If by 
the lapse of time, supposing lord Camden 
to live 30 or 40 years longer, and suppose 
ing the amount of the offices to increase in 
the same proportion as they had hitherto 
done, still it would be equally incompe- 
tent for the House to interfere then as now. 
If the House could not now interfere, the 
amount to which the fees of office might 
increase, however exorbitant, could make 
no difference. If, instead of 30,000/, a 
year, which these Tellerships now pro- 
duced, they should mount up to 130,0001, 
still, on the principles on which his right 
hon. friend argued the question, the House 
had no right to interfere! This was a doc- 
trine, to which, as a guardian of the pub- 
lic purse, he could not suffer himself to 
agree. When the twonoble lords alluded 
to were appointed to those offices, they 
yielded about 7,000/. a year each, and 
now they produced, to each of the noble 
lords, about 30,0001. a year. [No,no, only 
about 28,0001. or 25,0001. from the minis- 
terial bench.] The noble lord rejoiced to 
hear the right hon. gentlemen opposite 
object to this, because, if they admitted 
that the amount had any thing to do with 
the question, then they admitted the force 
of his argument, and conceded that if the 
emolument did exceed what was reason- 
able ; if, for instance, they should amount 
to 60,000/, a year, then it would be fit for 
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the House to interfere. For his own part, 
he would never consent to give his vote 
that the House could not interfere to the 
effect of regulating the amount of the emo- 
juments arising to any public officer. The 
only question, he conceived, was, whether 
the House could or could not interfere, 


ject, he must give it in behalf of the 
public. 

Mr. Lytielto 
solutions should pass, he should then vote 
for the Amcndment proposed by his hon. 
friend. 

Mr. UH. Thornton and Mr. Vansittart 
each said a few words on the liability of 
the sums laid out in the reduction of the 
National Debt to the fees in question. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that as he had 
the misfortune to difler from his right hon. 


the principles laid down by his right hon. 
friend, but on the ap plication of them, he 




















crown might have the sie of creating 










the purpose of remunerating the officers | 
have formed ?”” Certainly not. ‘The Com- 
mons were entitled to use their own dis- 
cretion on that point. Besides, his hon. 
friend behind him had stated a case in 
1740, where the fees of these tellers were 
aegennen and reduced. It was not shewn 

to be done with their consent ; and if done 
without their consent, it would prove that 
parliament had a right to confine the pro- 













and if called to give his vote on this sub- | 


om stated, that if the early Re- | 


friend near him (Mr. Ponsonby), not ou | 


Was anxious to state the grounds of bis opi- 
hion as shortly as poss} ble. He admitted | 
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'fits of these offices. Besides, the expen- 
| diture of the country now comprised many 
items, which could not be in the contem- 
plation of our ancestors when these teller- 
ships were created. The sums, for in- 
| stance, appropriated to the extinction of 
the national debt, could not have been 
contemplaied when national debt was un- 
known ; and was it not monstrous that the 
tellers should receive fees on their issue 
from the ‘jreasury ? Neither was such a 
tax ds the income tax known to our an- 
| ce: ;, or at all in their contemplation. 
iW we ren that source of revenue was first pro- 
had little doubt that had it been 
submitted parliament to exempt its 
enormons produce from the payment of 
the preposition would have been 
And if the principle could be 
interfered with at all, it could be interfered 
with to aimuch yreater extent. On these 
grounds he was pre P red to vote for the 
Resolations ; nevertheless, if the Amend. 
ment of his hon. friend seemed more likely 
to obtain the concurrence of the House, 





pose d, he 


to 


fees, 
acres d lo, 


ob 





with him, that the tellers he id al and} he was prepared to adopt it for the pres 
vested righis in the fees of 1 isent. Tle did not vote for the mere pure 
but he wouid still cont ie that} | pose of o'staining popularity. He trusted 
was entitled to Teg rulate and coniine those | that he stood fur above any imputation of 
emoluments, whic! mg became exorbitant | speaking or acting for the purpose of 
and utterly beyond any thing that could! courting popular applanse ; but he thought 
be prospectively. pede se lated when the | that every man in 9 country must la 
offices were first created, or wher pre- | ment if these offices should be found to be 
sent possessors tained «their grants.| above all controul. Surely, however great 
There was the strongest presumption in l were the services of the tate earl Camden 
favour of this doctrine, beczuse ia various | or of Mr. George Grenville, he could not 
instances which occurred in ihe course of | help being persuaded that they would be 
very S¢ ssion, parliament was in the habit | amply rewarced even Ly the amount of 
of curtailing the emoluments of the tellers, | emolument drawn by the fate first lord of 
by voting suis either in the shape of}the Admiralty as teller of Lxchequer. 
charity or remuneration, which were ex- | There not rematn an atom of doubt in 
cmpted from the payment of fees. The} his mind, thot when the House voted ad- 


| ditional supplies, they had the power to 





the office, rand | appointing the fees, Lut t | exempt them from the operation of these 
the people and their representatives Le-| feces. ‘There could not be a doubt when 
Jonged the pow. cr of raising the money on! tae Chancellor of the <chequer came for- 
which the fecs were to operate; and could l ward to propose additional taxes for the 
the crown say to the House of Commons, | year, aud it wor \d bea a serious ques- 
« you must raise in every instance a sum/ tion, Wheluer the people were able to 
of money additional to the estimate, for | bear them, it could not be doubted, that 


the House were entitled to enact that their 
produce id pass through the Exches 
guer, exempted from the payment of fees. 

Mr. Horner was desirous of stating his 
reasons for the opinion be entertained on 
this subject. No committee was neces 
sary to prove what was an undorb ted 
right. Had he entertained any hesita! ion 
on the the specch of his right hon. 
ifricnd (‘ir. Ponsonby), would have cone 
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vinced him of this. Nothing, he con- 
ceived, could be so clear as that in all 
regulations for economical purposes, vested 
rights must be sacredly protected. If 
there was even a solitary precedent, as 
had been alleged, in the year 1740, in 
which a contrary line of proceeding had 
presailed, still he should hold that to be 
a bad precedent, and one which ought not 
to be fullowed. No man could deny the 
right of the House to regulate, reform, and 
even abolish offices ; but still that must be 
done subject to regulations. He was pre- 
yared to go as far in regulations which 
fad economy for their object as any man, 
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paid no dues. Parliament, therefore, had 
the remedy in its own hands, and no indi- 
vidual had a right to complain, if it more 
frequently exercised this power of exemp- 
tion. He thought also it would be weil 
for the executive government, acting on 
the part of the public, aud on the prece- 
dent of 1740, to come to some agreement 
with the tellers for the curtailment of fees 
which became enormous in their produce 
when extended to the whole immense ¢x- 
penditure of the country. 

Mr. Bathurst admitted that the fees re- 
ceived by the tellers of the exchequer 
were now much larger than at the time 





but in doing so, the rights of those having 
vested interests in such offices must be 
kept sacred. The property of the state 
was not to be protected at the expence of 
private property. All property was the 
creature of the law, and equally depended | 
onit for protection. If this principle were 
once broken through by the House, temp- 
tation would grow upon them, and there 
would be no end to it. He reminded the 
House that such an interference had been 
one of the steps taken by those frenzied 
politicians in a neighbouring country to 
whom it was to be attributed, that that 
country had so long been the prey to 
anarchy, and every other description of 
horrors. 

Mr. Bankes, after referring to the 38th 
voluine of the Journals, expressed his opi- | 
nion, founded on some Resolutions which 
he had found there on the subject of money 
vested in the Bank, that the money isused 
for the redemption of the national debt 
was not liable to the payment of fees. 
With regard to the question before the 
House, however strongly he might be im- 
pressed with the imporiance of retrench- 
met, yet he felt that if due attention were 
hot paid to the vested rights of indivi- 
duals, the benefits of retrenchment might 
be more than counterbalanced by the evils 
of mischievous example. But it could not 
be denied, that the fees now taken by 
these individuals infinitely exceeded all 
anticipation, and all just measure of re- 
muneration for services; and the public 
also had their rights and interests, which 
it was the duty of the legislature to attend 
to. There had already been an example 
in 1740, of the curtailment of these fees, 
and parliament was in the frequent habit 
of exempting grants from that burthen. 
In such cases it would not be denied that 
the money was equally secure in its pas- 
sage through the exchequer, though . 

2 








of the creation of the offices, but this could 
not be urged as any sufiicient reason for 
invading private property. As well might 
it be said that the Chancellor should be 


| deprived of the large emoluments arising 


from bankruptcies, because in modern 


| times they had becu so greatly augmented. 


If the attempt were to frighten the noble 
lords into a secession, some ground at 
least ought to be stated on which the 
threat was to be founded; above all, he 
censured any attack by a side wind. 

Mr. Wilberforce wished before the House 
came to any decision, that all the facts 
connected with the two tellerships of the 
exchequer should be brought before it. 
Ile was desirous of knowing whether these 


' offices were in reality to be deemed pri- 


vate property, or whether they were held 
under any qualification or condition? No- 
thing could be a greater violation of law 
and equity than to abolish such a right, 
without making a previous and full enquiry 
into its foundation. 

Mr. Tierney said, that after the able 
manner in which the subject had been 
alrcady discussed, he could not expect to 
influence the House more than it was at 
present influenced. But feeling a cordial 
participation in the sentiments expiessed 
by his right hon. friend, (Mr. Ponsonby) 
he was bound to take his share with bim 
in the unpopularity which might attach to 
the avowal of his opinions. He lemented 
ihe circumstances under which the gues- 
tion came before them, on account of 
those who, like himself, were favourable 
to the Bill of an hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Bankes). He could not conceive any 
thing more likely than the present motion 
to defeat the object of that Bill in another 
place. There, it might be said, ‘‘ See 
what the Commons are doing. They send 
up a Bill, professing to respect vested 
interests, and wishing to abolish sinecures 
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while they regard recognized rights: but, 
~ look at their votes, and you will see that 
they are going on to the demolition of 
vested right!”” Such arguments would be 
powerful against agreeing to a good 
Bill. The law would recognize these 
vested rights as much as any other species 
of right. All claims were valid, as they. 
were sanctioned by law; and those places 
were held by the legal grants of the | 
crown. Could there be a stronger argu- 

ment on the subject, than that of the duke | 
of Richmond’s rights respecting coals? 
They were called on to vote on grounds 
of necessity, to which he could see no) 
limit. He speke not of these grants with | 
partiality, and he knew what was the | 
public view and feeling respecting them : 

but he must still respect the source from | 
whence they sprang; and nothing that | 
he ha! heard could induce him to agree 

to the motion on the mere view of saving 

the money. How much farther might | 
the principle be extended? These two | 
offices were the subject of the motion, and | 
were liable to observations on account of | 
their enormous profits: but, though vested 
interests, they could not continue very 
long: one of ihe holders was above 60 
years of age, and the other not very far 
from it: certainty more than 50. (Some 





expressions of dissent.) « Iam,” said Mr. | 


Tierney, “ more than 50; and I know that 
my lord Camden is my senior.”’ As to 
their present receipts running on for 20 


years, he did not think, on the present | 


scale of expenditure, that it was possible 
for the war to continue 20 years, and 
peace would materially diminish their emo- 
luments. He did not know the fact that 
the fees had ever been diminished by par- 
Jiamentary controul: the poundage was 
on the issue, and not on the grant. As to 
any arrangement, he apprehended, that if 
the teller did not agree to a reduction, he 
would have his remedy in a court of law. 
Was that House to interfere in such a 
matter? It seemed a monstrous proposi- 
tion. Let the question be put into a fair 
train of adjudication, and the right would 
be soon determined. He thought that the 
sale of a life interest in such cases would 
be acknowledged by the courts, the patent 
would be produced, and the manner in 
which parliament had looked at the ques- 
tion stated. If parliament changed its opi- 
nion, what might become of the unwary 
purchaser? The practice of parliament 
had hitherto been in favour of all vested 
interests. Viewing the subject as he did, 
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he was willing to take his full share of 
the unpopularity that might follow, from 
voting in favour of the previous question, 

Mr. Creevey declared his intention of 
not dividing the House on his original Re- 
solutions, but on the Amendment of his 
hon. friend. 

The six first Resolutions were then se- 
verally put and met by the previous ques- 
tion, moved by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which was carried against al! 
of them. 

Mr. Brand moved his amendment to the 
7th Resolu:ion, which was, “ Thata Com- 
mittee be appointed to enquire into the 
precedents which exist as to the deduc- 
tion from, or suppression of, any fees pay- 
able to the tellers of the Exchequer for 
monies issued out of the same.’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that of course he could not agree to this 
amendment. 

The House then divided— 

For the Amendment o.....006 
AZainst It .ccrcsscescsccees 146 
Majority Reeetnseerssccece= = tO 


wal 


The original Resolution of Mr. Creevey 
was afterwards negatived without a div.- 


i sion. 


List of the Minority. 
Bennet, hon. H. A. Lyttleton, hon. W. 
Baring, Sir T. Lester, B. 
Baring, Alex. Madocks, W. A. 
Brougham, H. Mathew, hon. gen. 
Burrel, hon.— Mildmay, sir LI. 
Colbourn, N. R. Monck, sir Cha. 
Combe, H. C. Moore, Peter 
Craig, J. Ord, W. 
Chaloner, R. Osborne, lord F. G. 
Creevey, T. Ossulston, lord 
Dickinson, Ww. Romilly, sir S. 
Ferguson, gen. Sebright, sir John 
Fitzgerald, rt. hon. M. Smith, W. 
Forbes, lord Taylor, M, A. 
Folkestone, lord Tavistock, marquis 
Guise, sir W. Westerne, C. C. 
Hamilton, lord A. Whitbread, S. 
Herbert, hon. W. Terszes. 
Halsey, J. 
Hutchinson, hon. C. 
Lemon, sir W. 


Brand, hon. T. 
Giles, D. 


Rerorm 1n ParttaMeNnt.] The Marquis 
of Tavistock, in pursuance of notice, rosé 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill which 
would have the eflect of amending the 
state of the representation of the people 
in parliament.—By means of the aug- 
mented influence of the crown, the sove- 
reign was enabled to retain in his service 
ministers whose conduct received his ap 
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£9} Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod. 


probation, though their measures were 
universally condemned by the people, who 
loudly called for their exclusion from 
power. It would not be denied, he ap- 
prehended, that the votes of parliament 
were sometimes in direct oppositios to the 
sentiments of the nation at large; and he 
believed that it would be equally readily 
admitted that some reform was necessary. 
He did not mean to say that it would be 
proper, in the first instance, to adopt one 
general or violent measure to attempt an 
immediate reform: on the contrary, he 


thought the only wise and prudent mode | 
| anxious for the well being of the empire, 


would be to proceed, step by step, until 
at length the object so much desired was 
attained, a full, fair, and adequate repre- 
sentation of the people in parliament. 
The accomplishment of the design would 
be much more probable, if the House ad- 
vanced with caution, than if it at once re 

solved to overthrow existing and long 
established rights. ‘lhe purpose he had 
in view by the Bill he should afterwards 
submit to the House, was to limit to a cer- 
tain extent the expences of county elec- 
tions. In the first place he should endea- 
vour to prevent the great inconvenience 
to which freeholders were subject in tra- 
velling to the town where the election was 
to take place, and in the next place to put 
an end to the corrupt practice of giving 
money to voters under the pretence of de- 
fraying the charges they had incurred in 
coming to poll; he should suggest that 
the electors should be allowed to give in 
their votes in the hundred in which they 
resided, and that one day be appointed 
for renewing suffrages in each hundred. 
He should add to this the establishment of 
a special county court for the nomination 
of candidates. His lordship then moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill “ for regulat- 
ing the election of knights of the shire to 
serve in parliament.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he did not rise to oppose in its first stage 
a measure which had in view so desirable 
an object as the limitation of the expences 
of county elections. He wished it, how- 
ever, to be distinctly understood, that he 
was giving no pledge of approbation to 
any of the provisions the noble lord might 
deem it expedient to introduce. He 
begged also explicitly to declare, that in 
Not opposing the introduction of this Bill, 

€ was not admitting that either that or 
any other measure was necessary to dimi- 
— what was termed the overgrown in- 

uence of the crown, by means of which 
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the noble lord had asserted, that the sove- 
reign had it in his power to continue any 
administration, however impotent or ob- 
noxious to the country. He (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) was convinced 
that the assertion was not well founded. 
In the present state of the constitution it 
was not in the power of the crown to re- 
tain in its service any administration that, 
in the judgment of the people, was un- 
worthy of or inadequate to the situations 
they occupied, The sovereign, however, 
had authority sufficient to continue his 
confidence to those individuals, who 
had conducted its affairs with as able a 
judgment, and as firm a hand, as any of 
their rivals. If the noble lord, or any 
other member, thought it prudent to throw 
out any challenge upon this ground, he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) should 
be always ready to meet and to answer it, 
for he conceived the remark to have been 
made by the noble mover with reference 
to the present administration. If the con- 
trast were pressed upon him, he would 
venture to assert that the other side of the 
House could not adduce a single instance 
from the transactions of the last adminise 
tration, which, either in point of vigour, 
of wisdom, or of success, could for a mo- 
ment be put in comparison with the ex- 
ertions and achievements of the present. 

Mr. Brand enquired whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would allow that 
the Bill should be printed and circulated 
before he gave his decided opposition to 
it, in case he should feel it right to resist 
it at all? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
in the affirmative. He meant to have ex- 
pressed his willingness to do this in the 
remarks he had made. 


GenTLEMAN UsHeER OF THE Btack 
Rov.}] Mr. Bennett pointed out the pro- 
priety of ascertaining the profits and emo- 
luments of the situation of Usher of the 
Black Rod, ard expressed his wish that it 
should be placed precisely on the footing 
of a similar situation connected with that 
House. He thought the officers of the 
House of Lords ought to be regulated as 
well as those of the Commons. The 
emoluments of the Usher in one year, 
ending in 1812, amounted to 3,562/. 18s. 
3d.; and he also learned that he gained 
considerably by the sale of inferior places, 
which, as well as the tax which his office 
imposed on the members of the upper 
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House, was a species of profit of a disgust- 
ing description. In order to afford the 
House regular information on the subjcci, 
he moved—* That there be laid betore 
the House a copy of the appointment of 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod; 
together with an account of the fees, pro- 
fits, and emoluments of the office for the 
last ten years.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
deny the right of the House to call for the 
information demanded. But he would 

ut it to hon. gentlemen to consider 
ive far it would be proper for them to 
enquire into the emoluments of an office 
attached to the other House of Parliament. 
When the hon. gentleman spoke on the 
subject yesterday, he related a circum- 
stance of which he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,) as well as others, was of 
course ignorant. The hon. gentleman re- 
ferred to the death of an individual (sir 
Francis Molineux,) who, it appeared, was 
still in existence, and suggested, that the 
situation should not be filled tiil a com- 
plete investigation had taken place. He 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had de- 
clined giving any answer; and he now 
wished to point out the inconvenience 
which would arise from an interference 
with an officer of the House of Lords, sup- 
ported by fees collected at their doors, 
and recognized by usage. Whatever in- 
formation the House wanted on the sub- 
ject, could be procured in a more respect- 
ful way than by acceding to the motion. 
There was then a committee sitting with 
respect to the fees and emoluments of cers 
tain oflices, and the House might, by mes- 
sage, place before that committee those 
who could give full information on the 
subject. But, if the course proposed were 
followed, it was most likely that it would 
occasion a disagreeable feeling in another 
place. Ifthere were any other mode by 
which the inconvenience could be avoided 
he would be extremely willing to accede 
to it. 

Mr. Tierney said, he agreed that nothing 
could be more injurious or improper than 
to do any thing which might create a 
feeling of jealousy elsewhere ; but he had 
yet to learn that the Gentleman Usher was 
an officer appointed by the House of 
Lords.—The individual was placed in that 
situation either by the Lord Chamberlain 
or by the crown; and, consequently, he 
could see no reason for not enquiring what 
the profits of the office were. The right 
hon. gentleman had allowed, that they 


Committee on the Orders in Council. 
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were authorised to demand a copy of the 
appointment to the office; why, then, 
should they be denied an account of the 
emoluments? The great point connected 
with the business was, to introduce all such 
savings amongst the oflices connected with 
the o.uer House, as were intended to be 
introduced here, on the decease of the 
present occupants. 

Mr. C. WV. Wyna contended, that the 
privileges of the other louse were not in- 
fringed by the examination of officers be- 
longing to them by the House of Com. 
mons; and, with reference to what had 
fallen from a right hon. gentleman, he 
could not conceive how the House could 
give toa committee a power, which the 
right hon. gentleman did not seem to think 
the House itseif possessed. 

The Speaker shortly stated his reasons 
for preferring the proceeding by com- 
mittee. Ifthe person cited by them re- 
fused to attend, the dernier resort would be 
to the whole House; so that in the end, 
the business, if the first application were 
unsuccessful, must be decided by them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer dwelt 
on the feeling which would be excited 
in the House of Commons, if the Lords 
sought to enquire into and regulate the 
emoluments of their officers. 

Mr. Bennet confined his motion merely 
to “a copy of the appointment of the 
Usher of the Black Rod’? which was 
agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 8. 

CommittTrer on THE Orpers 1n Coun- 
ctt.] ‘The House resolved itself into a 
Committee to take into consideration the 
Petitions respecting the Orders in Coun- 
cil. Messrs. Binnister, Whitehouse, James, 
and Messenger, of Birmingham, eminent 
manufacturers of different branches of 
hardware, were called in, and examined 
principally by earls Bathurst, Grey, Clan- 
carty, Liverpool, aud Lauderdale, the 
marquis of Lansdown, and lord Erskine. 
Their evidence went generally to the de- 
clining state of the Birmingham trade, 
which they attributed to the American 
Non-Intercourse act, and primarily to 
those measures which occasioned that act. 
—They had been obliged, in consequence, 
to reduce the number of hands employe 
by them, several of whom were compelled 
to enter the army. ‘They had received a 
considerable number of conditional of 
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ders, from the great exporting merchants, 
for the manufacture of goods for the Ame- 
rican market, in the event of the Orders 
in Council being repealed. If a remedy 
was not applied, it was the opinion of 
some of the witnesses that they could not, 
on their return to Birmingham, keep up 
their present establishments, without doing 
themselves material injury ; and, if they 
were once broken up, it would be extreme- 
ly difficult to bring their workmen toge- 
ther again. From the whole of the evi- 
dence, it appeared that a very great pro- 
portion of the Birmingham ware was ma- 
nufactured for the American market, and 
that channel being now cut off, the capital 
of the manufacturer was sunk in stock, 
which he could not get off his hands.— 
The House having resumed, the further 
proceedings of the Committce were post- 
poned till Monday. 


GENTLEMAN Usuer of THE Brack Rop.] 
Farl Grosvenor said, he rose for the pur- 
pose of moving, that there be laid before 
the House a copy of the appointment of 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, 
together with a return of the emoluments 
of tie office for the last ten years, and the 
sources whence they are derived. The 
noble earl did not think any opposition 
would be given to the motion, and there- 
fore submitted it to the House without the 
customary notice. <A motion for similar 
information had been made elsewhere, but 
he conceived it should rather originate in 
that House. The gentleman whoheld the 
office at present was extremely ill, and 
not likely to continue in it for many years. 
It was therefore proper that an examina- 
tion should take place previous to the ap- 
pointment of a successor, and, if the fees 
and emoluments were found improper, that 
they should be regulated. There was an 
office connected with the other House, of 
a description very nearly the same as that 
of Gentleman Usher, the emoluments of 
which were considerably reduced in the 
year 1800. He understood the Usher of 
the Black Rod received nearly 4,0001. per 
annum, and absolutely netted from 3,500. 
to 3,600/. annually, and that some of the 
emoluments were of a very objectionable 
nature. By acceding to the motion, every 
information on the subject would be at- 
tained, and the House could afterwards 
discuss the propriety of reducing the pro- 
fits of the situation, as had been done by 
the other House, with respect to the Ser- 
Jeant at Arms in 1800. 
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The Earl Wf Liverpool had no objection 
to the information being granted ; but the 
mode in which it was sought to be obtain- 
ed, was a fit subject for the consideration of 
the House. 

Earl Grosvenor said, he had submitted 
his motion in its present form, because 
he conceived it the least objectionable. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Earl Grosvenor next observed, that it 
would be perfectly proper, if the emolu- 
ments of the situation were found to be 
such as ought not to be tolerated, that an 
Address should be presented to the throne, 
praying that a successor should not be ap- 
pointed, until the ofice underwent proper 
regulation. 

Earl Fitzwilliam approved of the sug- 
gestion of the noble earl. ‘the emolu- 
ments and their sources ought to be known, 
and if they were improper, a reduction 
ought to take place, in which event the 
necessity of an address was evident. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire said, he 
would not have agreed to the motion, had 
he been aware of what was likely to fol: 
low : as a proceeding of such importance 
was contemplated, a regular notice should 
have been given. 

Earl Grey said, it was a matter of doubt, 
whether the office would or would not 
want regulation; but, pending such an 
enguiry, the office cught surely to be suse 
pended. 

The Earl of Harrowby observed, that 
the House ought not, because they had 
agreed to the motion, to give their con- 
sent, without deliberation, to the propos 
sition which followed it. The nobie earl, 
it was true, had not gone so far as to make 
a second motion--of that he had only 
giventhe first blush. But when he intend- 
ed to introduce it, due notice, he trusted, 
would be given. 

Earl Grosvenor said, it would be a very 
unfair thing, under the present circum- 
stances, if a successor were appointed, 
without distinctly informing him of the 
probability that a regulation of the office 
would take place. 

Lord Holland opposed the principle laid 
down by noble lords opposite, with re- 
spect to the necessity of giving notices. 
Although this practice was pursued from 
feelings of courtesy, to givenoble lords an 
opportunity of attending their duty on 
particular occasions ; still, in his opinion, 
it would be a perversion of the dignity 
of the House, if an adherence to the prac- 
tice was to be always insisted on. If his 
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noble friend, instead of exhibiting the 
first blush of a motion, had really origi- 
nated one, on the spur of the moment, he 
would have been justified in the proceed- 
ing. The only objection he knew to the 
temporary suspension of the office, was 
one which he did not think noble lords 
opposite would urge. It might be said, 
there was a necessity to suspend the situa- 
tion; because, having appointed a suc- 
cessor, they might afterwards proceed to 
regulate it; but this would be a most un- 
generousact. Notime,he thought, should 
be lost. Information ought to be laid be- 
fore the House immediately, in order that 
they might see what regulation, if any, 
Was necessary. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 8. 

Petition FROM LEEDS RESPECTING THE 

Renewat oF THE East Inp1a Company’s 


Cuarter.]} A Petition of several merchants 
and woollen manufacturers, and other 


principal inhabitants of Leeds, Wakefield, 
and Huddersfield, was presented and read ; 
setting forth, ' 

« That the petitioners, with great defe- 
rence, beg leave to represent to the House, 
that they conceive the commercial mono- 
poly granted to the East India Company 


is adverse to the interests in general of the 
British empire, and injurious in particular 
to the further prosperity of the various 
manufactures carried on in that large and 
populous district; and that the reasons 
for which this exclusive trade to India was 
first granted no longer exist, and to prove 
that the commercial intercourse with the 
countries to the east of the Cape of Good 
Hope no longer requires the fostering aid 
of charter and exclusive rights, the peti- 
tioners request the House to advert to the 
great and rapidly increased trade success- 
fully carried on of late years to India and 
China by private adventurers from ‘the 
United States of America; and that the 
petitioners have to lament the mortifying 
fact, that in these times of commercial de- 
pression and embarrassment, aliens are 
admitted to participate freely of that very 
trade which, from impolitic restrictions, is 
rendered nugatory to British subjects; 
and the petitioners further beg leave to 
observe, that the port of London, either 
for export to or import of goods from the 
East Indies, possesses now no real advan- 
tages over the out-ports of the empire, 
where more dispatch and economy as- 
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suredly prevail, and where the duties are 
doubtless as securely and faithfully co}, 
lected; and that the petitioners haye 
strong reasons to believe, that many of 
the woollen articles of that district, a 
present unknown in the East, would, 
through the zeal, enterprize, and discern. 
ment of individual exertion, find a copious 
and advantageous vent in those immense 
territories to the north and east of the 
peninsula of India, countries affordin 
great variety of climate, and inhabited 
by millions of people in almost every 
state-of civilization ; and that the peti. 
tioners especially beg to state to the 
House, that they look to the great empire 
of China as the peculiar object of their 
hopes, a nation well calculated to consume 
largely of the staple manufactures of 
Great Britain, and particularly of the 
neighbourhood of the petitioners, giving 
her silks, her teas, and other valuable ar. 
ticles, in return, and that therefore pre. 
suming the main causes for the monopoly 
removed, that it infringes the rights and 
privileges of the great body of British 
traders, deprives them virtually of access 
to a vast and important commerce mani- 
festly beyond the means of the East India 
Company, and at a time when so many 
channels for British industry and capital 
are “either considerably obstructed, or en- . 
tirely closed, the petitioners humbly pray 
the House to lay open to their exertions 
the trade to the continent and islands east 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and above all, 
to China, permitting them a free choice of 
ships, ports, and agents, and generally to 
place them on the same footing as British 
traders to the Western Indies, or any other 
British colonies; and the petitioners feel 
assured, that this measure would contribute, 
more to the prosperity of thesé realms, in 
a commercial point of view, than any that 
ever claimed the consideration of the le 
gislature ; and that, finally, the petitioners 
rely on the wisdom and justice of the 
House, and with humble but confident 
hepe look forward to its decision for the 
desired object of this their Petition.” 
Ordered to Jie upon the table. 


Royat Canat Company oF IRELanD.] 
Mr. Wellesley Pole said, he rose for the 
purpose of moving that the different Peti- 
tions, which had been presented to the 
House relative to the affairs of the Royal 
Canal Company, should be referred to% 
select committee, in order that the situa 
tion of that Company might be fully 
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investigated, and that it might be as- 
certained whether, in the present em- 
parrassed state of their affairs, it would be 

racticable to secure to the public the 
benefit of that great national work, and to 
grant any relief to the unfortunate credi- 
tors, who, under false pretences, he might 
say, bad been led to their ruin. It would 
be necessary for him shortly to recal to 
the recollection of the House what passed 
upon this subject last session. A Petition 
was presented from the proprietors of the 
Royal Canal Company, praying for relief. 
Their Petition was referred to the conside- 
ration of a select committee, and that 
committee, after a full examination of the 
subject, reported that, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it was their opi- 
nion that it would not be proper to grant 
them any aid. He inentioned this fact to 
shew the House the reason why he had 
not recommended, on the part of the 
crown, the Petition which had just been 
offered. The government of Ireland felt 
that, after such a report, it could not give 
its sanction to such a Petition. 


pointing a select committee to examine 
the various Petitions that had been pre- 
sented respecting this Company, the peti- 
tioners might, he apprehended, lay their 
case before that committee, with such dos 
cuments as they thought proper. His ob- 
ject in proposing the committee, was to 
ascertain the actual state of the Company, 
and whether it would be possible to secure 
to the public the benefit of that great 
national work, and also to enquire whether 
any relief could be granted to their credi- 
tors, who had advanced no less a sum than 
840,000/. for which they were not now 
receiving one farthing of interest. The 
select committee which he should propose 
would consist of the same members that 
formed the select committee last year, 
with the exception of twp names. One 
was a noble lord, who from his official 
situation, could not now attend the com- 
mittee; and the other was sir E. Nepean, 
who was abroad. He should propose in 
their room sir G. Hill and colonel Barry. 
He concluded with moving for a Select 
Committee, which was accordingly ap- 
pointed. 


SaLartes TO ComMIssIONERS OF APPEALS 
IN Revenue Causes.| Mr. Wellesley Pole 
then rose pursuant to the notice which he 
had given, to move that the House should 
on Monday resolve itself into a committee 

(VOL. XXIIL) 


But if the, 
House shoald agree to his motion for ap- 
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to consider of a Resolution which he should 
propose for raising the Salaries of the Com- 
missioners of Appeal in Ireland. These 
gentlemen had very important and labo- 
rious duties.to perform; they heard all 
the appeals from the country, as wellas . 
those arising in Dublin. The business of 
the revenue was so much increased, that 
their tinie was now wholly occupied, and 
he had the satisfaction to add, that it was 
impossible for any gentlemen to perform 
their duties in amore exemplary manner, 
or more to the satisfaction of the public. 
These commissioners were of very old 
standing, having been established in the 
reign of Charles 2, and they were most in- 
adequately paid; their salary was at first 
300/. a year, which was paid out of the 
civil list. In 1802 or 3, upon a represen- 
tation of their case, 200/. a year was added 
to their salaries; so that at present these 
distinguished persons, who were neces- 
sarily eminent lawyers, and who acted as 
judges in cases of property to a vast 
amount, only received 500/. a year each. 
This subject had been for some time under, 


ithe consideration of the Irish government ; 


the case had been referred to the high law 
authorities tm Ireland, who were clearly of 
opinion that their salaries were inadequate 
to their labours. Under these circum- 
stances, he should propose in the commit 
tee, that their salaries should be raised to 
800/, a year; that they should hold their 
offices like the judges, during good beha- 
viour, and that they should be entitled toa 
retirement of 500/. a year after fifteen 
years service. The pension allowed tothe 
judges was two-thirds of their salary: in 
the present instance, the sum to be allowed 
as a retirement was not quite two-thirds. 
This subject was very well understood in 
Ireland, and he did not think that he 
should meet with any opposition in the 
motion from any gentleman from that 
country. He had mentioned his intention 
of making this proposition to a right hon, 
gentleman, who held formerly a high legal 
situation in Ireland, whom he did not then. 
see in the House, and that gentleman had= 
expressed his approbation both of the in- 
crease of the salary, and of the tenure by 
which it was proposed that these gentle- 
men should hold their offices. He had 
only further to add, that he should propose 
that these salaries should in future be paid 
out of the consolidated fund. There was 
now a deficiency of seven or eight thou- 
sand a year in the civil list in consequence 
of o increase which had been made to 
(H) 
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the salary of the lord lieutenant, and by 
transferring these salaries to the consoli- 
dated fund, the civil list would be relieved 
of 1,500/. a year.—If the committee should 
agree with him in thinking that these sa- 
laries should be raised, there could not, he 
was persuaded, be any objection to the in- 
crease taking place from the commence- 
ment of the year. 
The motion was agreed to. 


' CoMMITTEE ON THE PETITIONS OF THE 
Frame Work Knitrers.] Mr. P. Coke 
rose to make a motion relative to the Pe- 
titions presented from the Frame-work 
Knitters of the town of Nottingham. He 
was not himself prepared with any specific 
remedy for their distresses, but wished to 
refer them to a Select Committee above 
stairs. He then stated, that there were two 
sorts of lace-manufacture, one by double, 
and the other by single press; and some 
measure should be adopted to prevent the 
selling of single press-work for double. 

Mr. J. Smith seconded the motion. He 
said, it was lamentable that the number of 
frames in four years was reduced from 700 
to 150. This arose partly from diminu- 
tion of trade, and from war, but chiefly 
from the manufacture of a coarse and base 
fabric, which had been introduced to the 
destruction of the reputation of the lace- 
manufacture, 

The Petitions were: then ordered to be 
referred to a Select Committee, who were 
to examine the matters thereof, and report 
the same to the House, together with their 
observations thereupon. 


Rerorm 1n Paruiament.] Mr. Brand 
rose, pursuant to his notice, to submit to the 
House a motion upon the present defec- 
tive State of the Representation of the 
country. He could not, however, but ex- 
press his extreme regret at beholding the 
thinness of the House, when a measure so 
important was to be discussed. He would 
not suppose that it had arisen from any in- 
difference to a subject which animated all 
persons to whom the best interests of the 
country were dear, and he could therefore 
only conclude, that it wasto be attributed to 
the weakness and inability of the humble 
person who then had the honour of address- 
ing them. When he looked around him, 
however, he saw some whose presence 
would amply console him for the absence 
of others, and thus supported he should 
proceed in the task he had enjoined him- 
self. The measure he intended to propose, 
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was one, he trusted, which would not he 
resisted in limine, from any apprehensions 
as to its effects upon the constitution. The 
day of alarm had gone by, and the ques. 
tion might now be dispassionately discuss. 
ed, without the fears of parliament bein 

excited by representations that it involy 

the safety of the constitution, or that jt 
was imitative of that never-failing watch. 
word of terror, the French Revolution, 
For himself, he wished to declare, thatit 
was not as the friend of innovation or of 
speculative improvement that he offered 
himself then to the attention of the House, 
but as the zealous and strenuous assertor of 
the rights and privileges of his countrymen, 
and therefore he relied confidently on 
their support. All questions that pointed 
at Reform were, he knew, viewed by 
many with a certain degree of apprehen- 
sion; and when such questions were agi- 
tated, the people were commonly alarmed, 
by being told to look at the countries on 
the continent, now prostrate at the feet of 
a military despot. But in his opinion, we 
might profit by the example of other nm 
tions, in the same manner as we profited by 
their sufferings. Perhaps he should be 
asked, why press a measure like that upon 
the House, when it was notorious, that the 
people at large were indifferent about it? 
He denied, however, this frequent and con. 
fident objection ; he denied that the people 
were indifferent. Were there not Peti- 
tions upon their table from the city of Lon- 
don, from the city of Westminster, from 
the counties of Middlesex and Essex, and 
from other places, praying for a Reform 
in the representation of the country? The 
necessity of some reformation had been 
also, in various ways, uniformly and 
strongly pressed upon’ their attention. But 
if such were not the case; if there existed 
no such expressions of public opinion upon 
the subject, yet certain statements had 
been made to that House, which loudly 
called upon it to enter upon the discussion; 
which, in his opinion, should make the de- 
sire of {that Reform, a natural impulse of 
patriotism in the bosom of every member} 
and which rendered it a duty imperative 
upon the present House of Commons, bes 
yond what it had been in any former pe 
riod. He alluded to what had been stated 
by a member of that House in his place, 
that ministers openly and avowedly adopt- 
ed the most corrupt practices, in order to 
obtain seats in parliament, for those who 
would vote in support of their measures 





A motion founded on this charge had been 
L 
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rejected, because it was thought indelicate 
and unfair to proceed against persons for 
conduct so notoriously common. At that 
time statements were made, so disgraceful, 
that their Speaker himself, with all his 

reat constitutional knowledge, pronounc- 
ed them to be such, that “ our ancestors 
would have startled with indignation” at 
them. And yet, notwithstanding these 
statements, parliament had gone on, with- 
out effecting any salutary regulation, and 
Jeaving the people to form the dangerous 
opinion, that their representatives were 
attentive to their own interests, but utterly 
disregardful of the rights of their consti- 
tuents. Admitting, as he was disposed to 
do, the universality of the practice alluded 
to, that, in his opinion, was only an addi- 
tional ground why the question should be 
entered into by parliament; instead of 
which it seemed to be, unfortunately for 
the country, neglected with a sort of sullen 
indifference, or left to the zeal and indus- 
try of individuals to propose remedies, 
when they ought rather to originate in the 
combined wisdom of the legislature. Not- 
withstanding, however, such seemed to be 
the negligence of parliament in that great 
question, he should venture again suc- 
cintly to recommend the consideration of 
it; he said succinctly, because he had, 
two years ago, stated a general outline of 
what he conceived to be the remedy, cor- 
responding with the ancient practice of the 
constitution, 

On that occasion he had maintained, 
and he still maintained, that the great 
danger which threatened the coustitution, 
arose from the number of members re- 
turned by places which were now uninha- 
bited and.desolated, or which possessed so 
few inhabitants, that it was mockery to 
continue to them the elective franchise. 
He had, as a matter of curiosity, made an 
extract, which he believed to be correct, 
of the present state of the representation ; 
but if any gentleman doubted its correct- 
ness, let him move for committees, and he 
would prove at their bar, that what he was 
how going to mention, was the actual state 
of the representation of the people, or ra- 
ther their absence of representation. On 
thissubject, however, he wished to observe, 
that he never had contended against the 
hair right of property in influencing the 
Tepresentation of the country, and what 
he should first state, therefore, was more a 
matter of curiosity than any thing else. 
Itappeared, according to the facts which 
he had collected, that 162 individuals re- 
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turned, by nomination and otherwise, 326 
members to that House. In specifying 
that number, he was to be understood as 
speaking of the united empire of Great Bri- 
tain. There were also above seventy place- 
men in the House of Commons, and above 
forty persons who were returned on either 
side, by that which was denominated a 
compromise. Having.stated those facts, he 
owned he was at a loss how to express him- 
self upon them, in what might be deemed 
becoming language ; he knew not where 
to find expressions which would adequate- 
ly convey the feelings he had upon this 
occasion, for it was to be remembered, that 
notwithstanding sueh was the present 
representation of the country, the House 
of Commons had, by their decision in a 
case to which he had already alluded, 
voted themselves a full, fair and free re- 
presentation ! But, how could it be held a 
full, fair and free representation, when, 
upon the most moderate computation (and 
he wished to avoid all extreme calcula- 
lations,) there were 292 persons among 
them so brought in, that they could not 
exercise a full and fair discretion upon 
any subject brought under their considera- 
tion? Would any person pretend to call 
such a representation a proper one? And 
yet, a House of Commons so composed 
was returned for seven years. With re- 
gard, indeed, to Septennial parliaments, 
much as he objected to them in principle, 
he should not wish the Act which autho- 
rised them repealed, unless some mode of 
limiting and decreasing the expence of 
elections was previously adopted. For- 
tunately, however, such a mode was now 
in contemplation. A noble lord whose 
name was enrolled in the annals of his 
country, as a name dear to the cause of 
freedom, had moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill, the specific object of which was to 
contract the enormous expences which 
now attended an election to serve in par- 
liament. That measure, if carried, would 
ultimately lead, he hoped, toa plan which 
would prevent the too long suspension of 
communication between the constituents 
and their representatives. The Septennial 
Act, indeed, had always appeared to him 
a manifest violation of the principles of 
the constitution ; for ifthe parliament had 
the power to vote itself a duration of seven 
years, he saw no reason why they might 
not have equally voted themselves for 20 
years, or even for life. Such a proceeding, 
therefore, he could not but consider as un- © 
constitutional, and indeed, he knew but — 
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two points of the constitution which had 
been untouched by that House, namely, 
the Acts of Union.—If however, the House 
of Commons possessed in 1734, the power 
of voting itself septennial, why had not 
they an equal power now to vote them- 
selves perennial, if they were so disposed ? 
He was at a loss to imagine what plea 
could be urged in defence of such a step, 
except that perhaps of expediency ; but 
he thought it most inexpedient that there 
should be such a suspension of intercourse 
between the representative and the elec- 
tors. It removed that wholesome check 
upon the proceedings of a member which 
a quick return to his constituents would 
create; and it tended to excite in hima 
consideration merely of his own indivi- 
duality, so to speak of his own personal 
advantage. If any proof were needed: of 
this, it would not be difficult to produce 
it; and he would refer, as one sort of 
proof, that the expectation of soon meet- 
ing their constituents was a necessary 
check upon members ; to the listsof names 
to be found on some recent occasions, and 
among which were certainly some which 
would not have appeared had this been 
the first year of their return to parliament. 
Having now stated the evil, he came to 
the remedy. Here it was natural to ex- 
pect that there must be doubt, and diffi- 


culty ; however, he had only to state 
what, in his humble judgment, appeared 
to be the measures best calculated to re- 
medy the mischiefs of which he had been 


complaining. He would say, that gene- 
rally the leading steps to such measures 
would be—first, granting to copyholders a 
right to vote; and secondly, abolishing 
the right of nomination so as to generalize 
the right of voting, and thereby more 
fairly to proportionate the number of re- 
presentatives to the extent of the popula- 
tion of each place represented. He need 
not remind the House of the preposterous 
disproportion which at present existed, 
where many depopulated, desolate bo- 
roughs returned as many members to that 
House as the whole county of York, while 
Manchester, Birmingham, and other opu- 
lent towns returned not one member to 
parliament. Great as was his sense of the 
evils resulting from the present inadequate 
system of representation, he should yet 
rather submit to their continuance than 
propose for them a remedy not to be found 
in the ancient constitution of this country. 
The remedy he had suggested was, he 
contended, to be found in that constitu- 
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tion, and would be rather a restoratioy 
than achange. It was idle to say tha 
the extension of the right of suffrage would 
weaken the influence of property, whether 
that right was or was not spread out upon 
the surface of the population, still proper. 
ty would, and must have its natural influ. 
ence. But he objected that 182 persons 
should regulate and command votes in the 
House of Commons ;_ it was revolting to 
his mind, that seats should be bought and 
sold in open market for immense sting, 
when it was clear, that the only profit to 
be derived from them was the assumption 
of the rights of others ; above all, his 
mind was filled with disgust, when he con 
templated that persons who came home 
loaded with the wealth of either Indies, 

ons used only to the treatment of 
slaves, should have the power of nominat. 
ing members to the House of Commons,— 
He would propose then to get rid of nomi-: 
nation, and to throw the representation of 
the close boroughs into a more enlarged 
representation of the more populous coun 
ties—these boroughs, which Mr. Pitt, 
(whom he confessed he was not much in- 
clined to admire except for his extraordi« 
nary talents) in the early and purer part 
of his political life, made such efforts to 
abolish, were said to amount at that time 
to thirty-six in number. These, it was 
well known, were made mere articles of 
commerce, conimon conveyances for the 
transfer of the rights of Englishmen from 
one borough-monger to another. It had 
been suggested, in conformity with the an 
cient practice of the constitution (which 
he would always keep in view) that these 
boroughs might be thrown into the hun 
dreds; and as to the objection that the 
poor voter would be more accessible to 
corruption than the rich borough-holder, 
he would wish to know the difference be- 
tween the poor man taking a bribe of five 
guineas for his single vote, and the rich 
man accepting as many thousands for no- 
minating to a seat in that House, unless it 
was, that in the former case the cor- 
ruption went no farther than the abuse of 
a single vote, and that in the latter the no- 
minator had for his money a power to dic- 
tate to the crown, to the minister, and to 
the people. One part, therefore, of the 
plan he had in view was, to bring in 4 
Bill for the abolition of those boronghs, 
which were now known to be as common 
articles of trade as the woollen of which 
the coats they wore were made; from 
the abolition of these boroughs, and the 
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consequent appropriation of a more ex- 
tensive suffrage to the more populous 
counties, would arise an equalization of 
members to the different parts of the em- 
ire. As to the other part of his proposed 
remedy, that of admitting copyholders to 
the elective franchise, this question had 
been much agitated in the middle of the 
jast century, being started in the county of 
Oxford. It was in the course of this con- 
troversy that sir William Blackstone wrote 
his able treatise on copyhold tenures, and 
® that eminent authority was clear as to the 
constitutional right of copyholders to 
vote. He (Mr. B.) therefore, in pro- 

sing that they should be admitted to the 
elective franchise, was proposing nothing 
foreign to the ancient constitution. He 
had omitted many topics which he had on 
aformer occasion introduced, especially 
the subject of Scotch representations, in 
which, more than in any other, the feudal 
rights were abused. This question was in 
the hands of one (Mr. Brougham) who, 
by his learning and powerful influence in 
that House, would be able to do it ampler 
justice; his own immediate object, was to 
repress the system of nomination ; to pre- 
vent the disgraceful mischief that a House 
of Commons should be constituted and in- 
fluenced by an oligarchy, and bow in 
obedience to the directions of a portion of 
the monied interest. He did not wish to 
speak outrageously, but there was now 
scarcely any person who contended, that 
the representation of the people was 
either preventive of corruption, or effica- 
cious against the inroads of the crown. 
Parliament was just in such a state, that it 
could be said, that public abuses were not 
condemned, but exposed; and they were 
exposed, because they were intended to 
be sheltered. It was always in the power 
ofthe minister to cover over every enor- 
mity by his majority. He did not mean 
the present ministry ; he spoke histori- 
cally, or, perhaps, by anticipation; and 
it was possible that a ministry might exist 
who would not think proper to govern by 
majorities. However, it was scarcely ne- 
cessary for him to add, that on the Wal- 
cheren enquiry the country did not sym- 
pathise with the House. (Hear!) Gen- 
llemen might cheer as they pleased, but 
his argument went against no administra- 
tion, His argument was intended-against 
the House of Commons as it was at present 


constituted, and in favour of that feeling: 


of the people which tended energetically 
o produce a purity which would be above 
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all temptation. He was ashamed thus to 
delay the House before empty benches ; 
but he confessed, that on such a subject, 
he expected a more full attendance of 
those members who usually voted on the 
same principles with himself. It was pos- 
sible, that if the question was one of party 
against party, he might command a more 
respectful attention to his motion; but 
the fact was, that it was a question be- 
tween a disgusted aristocracy and a bo- 
rough faction; and the latter being the 
richer, would, he was afraid, be predomi- 
nant. Give him seven or eight borough 
proprietors, and he had not the least doubt 
but that at all times he would be able to 
command a majority of the House. His 
object was not to put down any minister, 
but to destroy a dangerous and prevalent 
oligarchy. His object was not to innovate, 
but merely to restore the constitution to 
its former state ; it was not to break down, 
but to build up those fences which the 
great innovator, time, had rendered neces- 
sary to its protection—The hon. gentle- 
man concluded with moving, “ That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill to repeal the 
Act 31 Geo. 2, c. 14, ‘ for further explain- 
‘ing the laws touching the Electors of 
‘knights of the Shire to serve in Parlia- 
‘ ment for that part of Great Britain called 
‘ England,’ and to entitle copyholders to 
vote for knights of the shire.” 

The Marquis of Tavistock, in seconding 
the motion, alluded to the manner in 
which the observations that had fallen 
from him last night, had been met by the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. That right hon. gentleman seemed 
te consider what he then heard as per-— 
sonaily directed against himself, when it 
was merely intended to apply to the influ- 
ence of administrations in general over the 
deliberations and decisions of that House. 
It was well known that persons, when op- 
posing the measures of government in 
that House, had been threatened by mem- 
bers of that government with an appeal to 
the people—a threat that could not but 
imply a consciousness on the part of go- 
vernment of their own influence in getting 
members returned to that House more 
tractable to their wishes than those they 
had so unconstitutionally menaced. As to 
the appearance of the House, he was ex- 
tremely sorry that it was so thin; but this 
very fact of a thin House on such a sub- 
ject was with him a great argument for a 
better representation of the people. It 
was at least an argument, that the House 
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of Commons would never reform itself. 
The error did not lie in this or that admi- 
nistration—the root of the evil was to be 
found in the defective and corrupt system 
of representation in that House. If the 
present motion should be agreed to, and 
that the House should be disposed to suf- 
fer the Bill, for the introduction of which 
leave had last ‘night been given, to pass, 
it was in that case his intention to follow 
it up with another Bill for the repeal of 
the Septennial Act; this subsequent mea- 
sure, however, must depend upon the fate 
of the other, for he agreed with his hon. 
friend, that if the expences of the present 
mode of carrying on elections could not 
be done away, triennial parliaments would 
only encrease the evil they were designed 
to remedy, and by giving the victory to 
the longest purse, alarmingly extend the 
influence of the crown. He at once ad- 
mitted and regretted the division of opi- 
nion that prevailed amongst even the best 
friends of Reform, as to the precise mode 
in which Reform could best be carried 
into effect. He thought, however, that 
the differences were such as might admit 
of complete accommodation, and he be- 
lieved, that if the real friends of Reform 
could meet, and frankly consult together, 
that their dissensions would be soon re- 
duced to points that would be found to be 
any thing but important. Some persons 
would be content with nothing less than 
what they called radical Reform; others 
thought moderate Reform would be the 
less hazardous proceeding; it appeared 
to him that both these parties might be 
easily reconciled by a Reform radical, as 
far as it went, to the root of all corrupt in- 
fluence, and moderate as far as it restrain- 
ed itself within the limits of practical good 
sense, and kept clear of all the wild 
theories of visionary speculators. He 
trusted that in their attempts to prosecute 
this desirable object, they should not again 
be met with such an objection as had once 
been thrown out in that House, that a cer- 
tain portion of corruption was necessary 
to the carrying on of the government. 
Such sentiments could not be too strongly 
censured, for the toleration of corrupt 
maxims in theory, must soon lead to the 
justification of corrupt principles in prac- 
tice. He concluded by calling upon the 
House ever to keep in their recollection 
the memorable saying of Montesquieu, 
that when the legislature should become 
more corrupt than the executive, the li- 
berties of England were no more. 
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Mr. W. Elliot warmly opposed the mo 
tion. It appeared to him tobe nothing les, 
than staking, on a precarious and desperate, 
chance, the experienced and acknowledg.. 
ed benefits of a constitution, which had 
hitherto been the admiration of the world, 
There was no form of constitution which 
had been attended with more beneficial 
effects than that of Great Britain, a fact 
which was sufficiently demonstrable from 
the contrast between the state of the con. 
tinent and of England at the present mo 
ment. The former, exhibiting all the dis. 
tresses incident to the successful career of 
a despot; the latter enjoying perfect 
tranquillity and uninterrupted prosperity, 
—When he looked at the present state of 
the country, unshaken amidst the con 
vulsions that had so long surrounded it, 
he could not readily consent to the im 
peachment of that constitution, which had 
kept them safe from the general ruin, 
The principle of Reform was to give the 
people a greater share ayd influence in 
that House than they at that time had— 
to prevail on him to accede to such a 
principle, it must be first made out, that 
the people had not then all the influence 
in that House which they ought to have, 
He thought they’ had. Those who weie 
advocates for a reformation in parliament, 
were bound to shew, first, that the happi- 
ness and prosperity ofthe people weredimi 
nished ; and secondly, that that diminution 
resulted from the defects in the represen 
tion. The existing commercial distress 
were out of the question, they were ofa 
temporary nature, and originated in differ 
ent circumstances, although he was by a 
means disposed to conceal their magni 
tude; convinced as he was, that to be 
fully sensible of our dangers, was the 
surest mode of bringing to a successfil 
issue the dreadful contest in which we 
were engaged. It might be said, thi 
those distresses arose from the war. Th 
making of war was the prerogative. of the 
crown. But that in supporting the pre 
sent and every war since the Revolution, 
parliament only expressed the sense d 
the people ; however mistaken that sens 
might be, a reference to history would 
indubitably establish. Into the ward 
1739 the government of that period welt 
urged by the people. The American wah 
so adverse to equity and sound policy 
and the ill effects of which were felt by 


Great Britain to this day, was a waril 
which the people concurred. Only ott 
Petition from the people had been pit 
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sented against it; It was the virtue of 
arliament and not the virtue of the peo- 
le that put an end to that war. The 
economical reform that followed was 
owing to the virtue of that House; and 
when itwas remembered how the people af- 
terwards treated that parliament, there 
could not be much said either for their pa- 
triotism or for their constancy: and it was 
remarkable, that were it not for that very 
part of the representation which it wasnow 
proposed to do away, that House might 
fever have been adorned with the great 
characters that then did so much for their 
country, and who must so long live in 
its annals. So with the present war, the 
people were so completely with Mr. 
Pitt in the support of it, that the enemies 
of the war in parliament retired from 
their seats for atime, in atter despair of 
making any impression on the minds of 
the people, favourable to what they con- 
ceived to be the true view of things. The 
inference was, that the present war was 
not attributable to any defect in the re- 
presentation, since the people maaintain- 
ed as strongly as their representatives the 
principle on which it proceeded, and yet) 
to the war the existing distresses of the 
country were attributable. In general 


the House spoke the sense of the people ; 
and as to any particular decision either 


upon the expedition to Walcheren, or on 
any other topic, there could be no argu- 
ment from particular decisions against the 
general practice of the constitution. No 
plan could remove the imperfection of 
human nature—no plan could produce an 
uninterrupted course of wisdom, or secure 
complete unanimity. There would still 
be majorities and minorities, and the latter 
would still complain of the corruption of 
the former. The theory of the British 
constitution was incapable of being 
defined; it could be deduced only 
from practice; it consisted of mutual 
checks and controuls among its component 
parts, the mode of operation of which it 
was not very easy to ascertain; it stood 
o prescription; it grew out of the 
feelings and habits and necessities of 
the people. The actual state of things 
therefore was the only criterion by which 
to judge of our institutions. Let that rule 
be applied to representation.—It was true 
that Birmingham was not répresented— 
that Leeds was not represented—that 
Sheffield was not represented. But were 
these places less flourishing than York, 
rhich was represented—than Hall, which 
4 
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was represented—than Bristol, which was 
represented ? Were the interests of any 
particular place neglected in the House? 
The fact was, that the House represented 
the whole country. But the reformation 
proposed would at one blow exclude from 
parliament, many of those who were best 
calculated te do the country service. No 
one wished more than he that there should 
be an identity of interest between parlia- 
ment and the people; but he confessed 
that he did not wish to see parliament 
whirled about by every gust of popular 
opinion.—There was no part of the pro- 
position for Reform, to which he so 
strongly objected, as to the restoration of 
triennial parliaments. It was said that 
they would be more pure. On what was 
this assertion founded ? Ifexperience were 
consulted, it would be found that triennial 
parliaments had been more personally 
corrupt than septennial. Their only 
effect on the people was to corrupt their 
morals, by taking them more frequently 
from their occupations, and by originating 
endless animosity and contest. An ana- 
logy in favour of Reform had been at- 
tempted to be shewn, from the reduction 
of the representatives of Ireland. That 
reduction was necessary; the proposed 
Reform was unnecessary ; and therefore 
he would not hazard it. So with respect 
to the proposed Reform ia the representa- 
tion of Scotland, his argument was, that 
Scotland was the least adequately repre 
sented of any part of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions; that that state of the representation 
of that country had existed for above a 
century, and yet that no part of his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions enjoyed greater pros- 
perity. Why risk all this good ? When 
his hon. friend proposed leading the 
House into these unexplored regions of 
ideal purity in parliamentary representa- 
tion, it would be well that he~had ex- 
plained how far he wished to carry them: 
How vague, how undefined, how ops 
posite, were the opinions of those who 
professed themselves to be the friends of 
Reform! They scarcely got together at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, or. at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, before they began to 
dispute upon their respectiveplans. How 
would his honourable friend propose to ree 
concile these discordant opinions? How 
could he conciliate those who in 1793 
presented a Petition founded on the ab- 
stract rights of man? How could he cons 
ciliate that great patriarch, as’ he was 
called, of Reform, major Cartwright? 
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How would he conciliate those who main- ; he earnestly hoped and prayed, that jt 
tained the opinions of Mr. Flood? A-So- | would receive the negative of a large ma, 
ciety had lately been established under | jority of the House. 

the name of“ the Hampden Club.” One| Mr. Lyttelton, admiring as he did, the 
of the resolutions advertised as proceeding | singular eloquence and __ statesman-like 
from this club was,—" That according to | speech of his hon. friend who had just sat 
the principles of the great Camden, taxa- | down, and coinciding with him also in 
tion and representation were inseparable.” | many of his premises, felt himself obliged 
Now if this meant (and from its having | to dissent from his conclusion. He agreed 
the name and sanction of the honourable | with his hon. friend, that the constitution 
member for Westminster, he supposed it | of England was built not on theory, but 
did so mean) that every man who paid a | 0n prescription and practice. - He agreed 
tax was entitled to a suffrage, how would | with his hon. friend in his objection to 
his hon. friend conciliate these Hamp-j many of the doctrines of the reformers, 
denians? Whose minds did his hon. friend | and particularly to those of the hon. mem 
think he would settle ? He (Mr. E.) could | ber for Westminster. To say that tore | 
tell him what minds he would unsettle. | turn to the state in which the representation 
He would unsettle the minds of alarge por- | Was 500 years ago was no innovation, was 
tion of the population of the empire. He | to deceive ourselves. The different situa. 
would unsettle the minds of many of those | tion of society rendered the recurrence to 
who were-attached to the constitution as it | Such ancient principles impracticable, 
stood. He would tear up that stable an- But he differed from bis hon. friend, in 
chor of the state—a prejudice for antiquity, | thinking that no Reform whatever was ne, 
a reverence for ancient usage and ac- | cessary. Making every allowance for the 
knowledged benefits; and he would turn | probability of his being biassed by party 
the country adrift upon the rocks of vain | feeling, he still was persuaded that the 
speculation and fantastic imaginary im- | House of Commons had sunk in publicopi- 
provement. Never was there a period | nion. When he thought on this subject, 
when any measure of Reform in the repre- | he did not feel it difficult to point outin 
sentation in parliament was less called for. | stances in support ef such an opinion, 
Never were there fewer Petitions on that | One case was of a peculiarly striking na 
subject. He confessed that he enter- | ture—one of great parliamentary corrup- 
tained some doubt with respect to the | tion—well calculated to create indignation 
validity even of the few Petitions for a | in the House—a sort of high treason, if he 
Reform in parliament, which had been| might use the expression, against the 
laid on the table of that House. The | House—but of which, notwithstanding it 
advocates of Reform knew very well how | was clearly proved, the right hon. gentle 
to mimic the public voice. He did not, ; man opposite, andthe noble lord near him, 
however, believe, that there was any thing |-were acquitted. The Walcheren expt 
like a general feeling on their side. In | dition too, was another question on which 
this opinion he was confirmed by their | the House had lost ground in the public 
own complaints of the languishing state | opinion. If these were instances, as he 
ef the public mind on the subject, and of | conceived they were, of undoubted cot 
the necessity of stirring it up to exertion, | ruption, and if the votes then come to by 
Their efforts, however, had evidently | the House were to be attributed to the in 
failed. To commence a Parliamentary | fluence of the crown; then, he contended 
Reform at the present moment—(even | the influence of the crown ought to be 
were it necessary, or advisable at any pe- | abated in that House, Every man who 
riod) would, in-the words of an estimable | contemplated the composition of parliae 
friend of his, be to begin the repair of a | ment, would agree that there was in the 
house in the hurricane season. At such a | House as much talent, as much knowledge 
critical period, was it pradent to call on | and capacity for business, as much cha- 
the people tosearch the very foundations | racter, and as much property, as it was 
of the commonwealth ? Such an attempt | reasonable to expect could be obtained by 
would be only to make a breach in the | any change which might take place. It 
walls, and to let in all the fury of the ele- | was to an abatement of the influence 
ments upon that venerable edifice, which | the crown, therefore, that the House mut 
had hitherto stood so many storms and as- | chiefly look. The corruption was tole 
saults. On these grounds he should give | traced to the excessive number of place 
his decided vote against the motion; and | men and pensioners. That members 4 
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that House should hold those places, at 
Jeast to the extent they did, was a blemish 
inthe eye of the public. It was in the 
power of a minister (he spoke not of the: 
resent House of Commons) to attach 

oung members to him, by holding out to 
them the expectation of places, and there- 
by to procure votes which he would not 
otherwise have had. There were in the 
House of Commons, too, another set of 
men, who, if the crown did not act upon 
them, still had no tribunal to answer to. 
There ought, he contended, to be in every 
instance a public tribunal;—he did not 
talk of the rabble, but of the people of this 
country, to whom every member should 
be responsible for his conduct. So long 
as that House continued as it was he could 
not hope for any great change, but the 
patronage of the crown would still .con- 
tinue to have a similar operation on the 
House. ‘He hoped to see the time when 
the apathy with which gentlemen seemed 
toregard this state of things would cease 
—when they would assume a spirit which 
should lead them to keep a watchful eye 
onthe motions of the minister of the crown, 
and on the exercise of the royal influence 
inthat House. 


The Hon. J. W. Ward rose and said : 
Tam perfectly sensible, Sir, that there is 


no occasion on which it does not become 
me to apologize to the House, when I pre- 
sume to trouble them with my opinion; I 
am also sensible that a more than ordinary 
apology is required for addressing them 
upona subject which has already on for- 
mer occasions undergone repeated discus- 
sion by some of the greatest men this 
country ever produced, and which we have 
again, this night, heard treated in so able, 
eloquent, and, to my mind at least, satis- 
factory manner, by my right hon. friend 
who spoke second in the debate. And 
indeed, Sir, it is not with any expectation 
of being able to add any thing to the ar- 
guments that have been already used, still 
less with that of shaking the conviction of 
any man’s mind, that I now offer myself 
to your attention. But, Sir, entertaining 
upon this question a deep-rooted opinion, 
and feeling upon it a most anxious wish, I 
am desirous, as it were, once for all, to 
place my sentiments upon record, and, at 
the same time, which is also necessary, to 
clear up that misunderstanding and free 


‘myself from that misrepresentation, to 


which those who think as I do are exposed, 


and particularly in these times, 
(VOL, XXIII ) 
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And if this were not a question upon: 
which I take a more than ordinary inte- 
rest, if it were not one upon which I think 
the public has a right to a free and open 
profession of faith from every person that 
even takes any share, however inconsi- 
derable, in the debates of this House; if I 
felt myself at liberty to decline contribut- 
ing in however small a degree to stem 
that tide of mischief which I tremble to 
see flowing in upon us every moment with 
increasing rapidity and power, I should 
not rise to oppose a motion for a Reform 
in Parliament. -Sir, 1 well know that if I 
undertake to argue against this favourite 
measure, I must do so in the face of great 
authority living as well as dead; I must 
do so in opposition to the recorded opinion 
of a great majority of those with whom I 
usually act, I must do so at the risk of 
incurring some odium and at the certain 
loss of that share of the public favour 
which an opposite line of conduct, even 
when pursued by the humblest abilities, is 
now almost certain to obtain. For, Sir, it 
unfortunately happens, and it is by no 
means the least of those disadvantages 
with which we have to contend, that though, 
as in my conscience I believe, truth and 
sound reason are with us, all those spe- 


‘cious arguments, and all those splendid 


topics of declamation that address them- 
selves with most force and effect to the 
popular mind, are ranged on the side of 
our adversaries. It required no gteat 
skill in the reformers to enlist in their fa- 
vour some of our soundest principles and 
some of our strongest feelings. The great 
mass of society, who love liberty and who 
hate corruption, are naturally inclined to- 
wards a project which they are continually 
told, and with very little contradiction, 1s 
to extinguish corruption, and bring the 
principles of freedom into more decided 
and more extensive operation. All hasty 
views, all first impressions.are in favour of 
Reform, and we must discuss this question 
under the disadvantage of having to op- 
pose reason to passion, and of endeavour 
ing to divert men’s minds from vague 
hopes and delusive promises to the cold 
dry maxims of prudence and experience, 

And, Sir, if the reformers had been con- 
tented to avail themselves of those advan- 
tages which fairly. belong to the cause 
they have espoused, however much I 
might have regretted that such advantages 
should exist I should not have thought 
myself entitled to object to the use of 
them. But, [think have aright to com- 


(1) 
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plain of the manner in which this question | this most unpleasant part of the subje 
has been treated, not indeed within the | on which I only touch defensively, and Hi ject 
walls of this House, but in almost every | for fear I should be supposed to acquiesce 
other place in which it has been discuss- | in the justice of those imputations which] HB quer 
ed. Sir, if there ever was a weighty and | had passed over in silence, I shall pro I jhat 
delicate problem in politics, if there ever | ceed shortly to state the grounds upoa 
was one which might fairly divide the opi- | which I shall oppose this motion. 
nions of wise and good men, if there ever | Every person that has attended at all I pefo 
Was a question that ought to be treated | the history and progress of this question, I i 1 
calmly, dispassionately, and without refe- | must have remarked that there are two IM clin 
rence to mere personal or temporary | separate grounds upon which the plan has I jefo: 
motives, it is this, And yet, Sir, how | been rested, that of right, and that of ex. the | 
have the reformers proceeded in all their | pediency. Since the failure of that great MP thin 
numerous speeches and writings? Why,no | Reform called the French Revolution, HR who 
pains have been spared, no arts have been | which proceeded almost entirely upon In 
left unpractised in order to fix upon the | speculative principles, the doctrine of ab. I shall 
enemies to the measure the most odious | stract right has been in a great measure I this 
and the most despicable motives. We | abandoned. The tremendous example BB jt ha 
have been represented in almost every sen- | which that event exhibited to the world, I of ¢ 
tence as the patrons of corruption, the | has indisposed the minds of men towards I pera 
enemies of freedom, the shameless inte- | a doctrine.so fruitful in calamities, and in by | 
rested advocates of a system alike repug- | crimes, nor, so far as I know, has it ever HB taler 
nant to common honesty and to common | been directly and avowedly made the I opin 
sense. Sir, I had rather discuss this ques- | foundation of any argument in this House, I tion 
tion without reference to the motives that | The Petitioners indeed proceed upon both the : 
may be supposed to actuate either party, | grounds, but first and principally upon I men 
but if I were compelled to enter into that | thatoftheory. They state some practical I part 
consideration, I should do so with reluc- | grievances, but by far the greater partof Hi thos 
tance indeed, but without apprehension, | their objection to the present constitution I doct 
nor should I be afraid to challenge for the | of parliament, is of a purely speculative I the | 
enemies of the measure as strict an inyes- | kind. For when they have once shewn, chan 
tigation into character and motives as may | in the sense, and generally in the ver of re 
be thought expedient for themselves by | words of that celebrated Petition whieh 
the most strenuous advocates of reform. | was prepared by my right hon. friend && in a 
Perhaps indeed the charge of sinister in- | near me in the year 1793, and which has J frien 
tentions may not only be repelled, but | served as a text book to all subsequent & falla 
retorted, and we may venture safely to ask | lecturers upon the same subject, when I misc 
whether the history of all mankind, whe- | they have once shewn what nobody de- I by | 
ther our own history in particular, but | nies, that a very large majority of the I exist 
more especially, whether the history of | House is returned by a very small mino- &% cribe 
the times in which we have ourselves | rity of the people, and that the crown and J conc 
iived, doés not shew that if the friends to | the nobility exercise a very considerable I Refo 
the ancient order of things are liable to | influence in it, they think they have & for tl 
the imputation of corruption and profli- | made out an unanswerable case, and that Nc 
gacy, and hostility to the principles of | they have nothing more to do than toex J leav 
freedom, those thataim at great changes | ercise their talent for invective, against the J the 1 
and adopt high popular courses, may not | House itself, and all its defenders.. Sir, 1 I griev 
with as much reason be suspected of a | shall not take up your time by going into && cime 
mean desire to catch the applauses of the | the merits of this argument, because lam J causi 
mob, of endeavouring to obtain by their | persuaded that there are but few indeed I dispc 
violence that share of reputation which | among those whom I have the honour to && the 
they never could have acquired by wor- | address with whom it will have much J subje 
thier means, of mounting to power on the | weight. To them it is unnecessary & & stanc 
shoulders of those whom they mean after- | prove that the House of Commons neither I powe 
wards to betray, of a low vanity, and of a | is, nor ever has been, nor ever ought? 9% men 
cruel, desperate, and unprincipled ambi- | be, framed upon a purely democraticd I tienc 
tion. “Ut imperium evertant, libertatem | model, and that a certain influence both I their 
preferunt, postquam evertere, ipsam ag- | of the crown, and of the nobility, in at & ther 
grediuntur.’ ‘ assembly which has in a manner absorbed I and , 
But Sir, without entering further into | the whole power of the state, is absolutely J were 
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necessary, in order to save both from utter 
destruction, and that consequently the 
only question is, as to the degree of in- 
fluence that ought to exist. All I wish is, 
that gentlemen’ should keep the nature, 
extent, and unavoidable operation of this 

inciple, if it is once admitted, clearly 
before their eyes, and particularly to point 
it out to the attention of those who are in- 
clined to adopt what is called a moderate 
reform, and who believe that the bulk of 
the reformers would be satisfied with any 
thing short of an utter subversion of the 
whole system. 

In the few words therefore with which I 
shall trouble the House, I ‘shall consider 
this qhestion in that point of view in which 
it has been considered by the hon. mover 
of this question, and by all its most tem- 
perate and most judicious advocates, and 
by those who from their character and 
talents are most likely to influence public 
opinion, that is, as a purely practical ques- 
tion ; and I shall direct my attention to 
the arguments not of those who think that 
men have an abstract right to this or that 
particular mode’ of government, but of 
those that without reference to any such 
doctrine, imagine that the condition of 
the country would be ameliorated by a 
change in the representation. The course 


of reasoning which they have adopted is 


completely different, much less alarming 
in appearance, much less revolting to thé 
friends of our constitution, but quite as 
fallacious in its principles, and quite as’ 
mischievous in itstendency. They begin 
by grossly exaggerating the evils that 
exist under the present system, they as- 
cribe' them ‘all to that system, and they 
conclude by recommending Parliamentary 
Reform as the safe, certain, éasy remedy 
for them all. 

Now, Sir, in the first place I must beg 
leave to remark, that the way in whicli 
the reformers have overstated the public 
grievances affords no very favourable spe- 
cimen either of the goodness of their 
cause, or of the temper in which they are 
disposed to discuss it. Indeed some of 
the doctrines that one has heard upon this 
subject exhibit the most rémarkable in- 
stance with which I am acquainted of the 
power of a heated imagination in blinding 
men to facts which every moment expe- 
Hence seems in a manner to force upon 
their attentiofi. The more violent part of 
the reformers have treated the constitution 
ind government of this country, as if the 





Were speaking of Spain, or Turkey; of the 
. . 
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Divan, or the Cortes; of a system so incu- 
rably vicious that every thing was to be 
gained, and nothing to be lost by a change. 
How the present order of things may ap 
pear when tried by any new test, or meas 
sured by any new standard of ideal excel- 
lence, 1 know not; but sure I am that if it 
is compared with any thing that is, of 
with any thing that has been, it can only 
gain by the comparison. I know no 
better test of the excellence of a constitu- 
tion, than the happiness of the people that 
live under it. In estimating that happi- 
ness in any country, one is naturally led 
to compare it with other countries, and 
with itself at other periods, and if upon 
examination we find that for the last cen- 
tury it has gone on increasing in prospe- 
rity, if the last twenty years, notwith- 
standing the pressure of continual war, 
have been years of the most rapid, visible, 
and essential improvement; if turning 
ourselves towards other countries during 
the same period, we find them torn by 
anarchy, crushed by despotism, or deso- 
lated by foreign conquest, we shall not, I 
think, be inclined to come to any very 
hasty conclusion against that order of 
things under which we have exclusively 
enjoyed so many blessings ; we shall per- 
haps be still less inclined to do so, when 
we call to mind that some of those nations, 
the internal condition of which we now 
regard, and justly regard, with wonder 
and compassion, have been made the sub- 
ject of some political experiments con- 
ducted by as able hands as any that are 
likely to be employed in the business of 
reform here, and from which as much 
good was as confidently predicted, as any 
man can now venture to anticipate from 
a change in the constitution of England. 
Sir, I do not mean to insult the good taste, 
and waste the time of the House, by de- 
clamations upon the excellence of our 
constitution, or the happiness of the peo- 
ple; Imerely wish them to keep in mind, 
that the object of reform is not, because it 
cannot be, to restore us to any state of 
happiness from which we have fallen, nor 
to place us upon a level with wiser and 
happiér nations, but that what these gen- 
tlemen pretend: to accomplish, and that 
for which they wish us to place every 
thing upon the cast of a single die, is to 
elevate us to a state of political purity and 
excellence, of which we at least know 
thus much, that it never existed nor does 
exist, in this’ or in aby other nation upon 
éatth: Atithe same time J aim not disposed 
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to carry the argument that arises out of 
this circumstance further than it will fairly 
go. Iam perfectly aware that it is bad 
reasoning to say, that because we have a 
good constitution now, because the people 
are tolerably happy, and because on the 
whole we are better off than our neigh- 
bours, therefore no attempt ought to. be 
made to improve the constitution, or to 
render the people still. happier. The 
history of our own country would be a 
sufficient refutation of such. a doctrine. 
There was a time, for.instance, before the 
constitution of England had attained to 
that pitch of excellence to which it was 
afterwards carried, when with the royal 
power still undefined, with the courts of 
Star Chamber and High Commission still 
existing; in spite ef all these blemishes, 
our constitution was better than that of 
any other country in Europe. . Yet that 
neither did prevent, nor ought it to have 
prevented all those glorious efforts for its 
amelioration which have rendered it su- 
perior to any form of government. that 
ever existed in the world.. Nor do I even 
contend that excellent as it now is, it has 
attained to the utmost possible pitch of 
perfection, or in other words, that we enjoy 
all the happiness that positive institutions 
can confer.. But as often as we hear those 
exaggerated and mischievous statements 


of the public grievances, which by ap- 
pealing to the prejudices and passions of 
. the multitude, tend to disgust them with 
the. whole existing order of things, so 
often must we be permitted to remind 


them of their real condition. Whether or 
not the constitution of this country has 
defects which it is possible to remedy, is 
another consideration, but this much is 
certain, that we enjoy a measure of tran- 
quillity and happiness unknown to any 
other country in this stormy and disastrous 
age, that we have hardly tasted that cup of 
bitterness which has been drank to the 
very dregs by the rest of the civilized 
world; in short, that we are in a state in 
which muchcan be taken away from the 
stock of public happiness, and in which 
little can be added to it; a state therefore 
in which we may well pause before we 
adopt any great, radical, and uncertain 
change. 

__ I say we ought to, pause only, because 
all. that I contend is, that the actual ex- 
cellence of our constitution, and the hap- 
piness of the people that live under it, 
affords a prima facie case in favour. of 
things as they are, against things as they 
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may be. And I am the more anxious ty 
be clearly understood, and as it were,inj. 
mine upon this point, because it js ‘on 
upon which the argument against reform 
has been most frequently and most sug 
cessfully misrepresented. It has been, 
very common accusation against us to sq 
that we are actuated almost entirely 
one great leading principle, the dread of 
innovation, a principle, in the extentin 
which it has been stated, most absurd, anj 
which the friends to the measure have ac 
cordingly been at great pains to ridicule 
and to refute. Now, Sir, though I by nm 
means deny that there are persons who do 
entertain this general dislike to - every 
species of change, and who must of cours 
concur with us in opposing so greata 
change as Parliamentary Reform, ani 
though Iam no more disposed to reject 
their aid than the moderate reformers ap. 
pear disposed to reject the aid of those “ 
carry their views upon this subject to 
most alarming extent; yet I must: beg 
leave to insist that this is no doctrine of 
mine, nor one of which we stand at allia 
need as the foundation of our argument 
Inalmost all those principles that have been 
so frequently and so triumphantly stated 
in defence of innovation 1 completely cor 
cur. Iam perfectly aware that whatever 
is institution now, was innovation once, ani 
therefore that to object generally to inno 
vation is to object to art, to science, tolam, 
to every thing that has dignified, and to 
every thing that has adorned mankind, 
and not least of all to that very constitu 
tion which I am most anxious to uphold, 
All I would ask is, not that innovation 
should be considered as an -evil) im it 
self, but merely that it should ‘not be 
considered as a good in itself; that, before 
we adopt any change we should reflect 
calmly and dispassionately what is the 
real amount of the evil which it is design 
ed to remove, and in the next place how 
far it is calculated to remove it without 
substituting some greater evil in its stead. 
So far I trust I shall carry along with m 
the opinion of all sound judging men, ati 
that without being considered as a 
alarmist or a bigoted and indiscrimimalt 
enemy to every species of change, Ima 
be allowed to consider the actual prospt 
rity of the country, (so far as it goes) mm 
indeed as a conclusive argument agai 
reform, but as a circumstance which,# 
far as it goes, renders the necessity of thi 
measure less. urgent, and the advantages 
it more questionable, 
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Before, however, I quit the-subject of 
jnnovation, I must beg gentlemen to bear 
in mind, and it is a consideration most 
material in forming a correct opinion upon 
this great question of reform, that what- 
ever may be the result of the experiment 
we are called upon to make, be it good or 
be it bad, it isin its nature final. If when 
this fundamental change in the govern- 
ment of the country has been adopted, 
instead of its being attended by those 
beneficial and splendid consequences 
which the promoters of it now so confi- 
dently anticipate, we should discover upon 
actual trial, that the share, both of freedom 
and happiness; which we had enjoyed 
under the old, rotten, corrupt constitution 
of England, was greater than any that we 
had been able to realize under the newer 
and purer system, still, however much we 
might wish it, and however bitterly we 
might repent of our folly and precipita- 
tion, still we should seek in vain to re- 
establish the ancient order of things, and 
we might wait through whole ages of tur- 
bulence and calamity till a combination 
of circumstances, too fortunate perhaps to 
occur twice in the history of any nation, 
should have restored us to those specula- 
tive defects, which afford matter for the 
invectives of mistaken, factious, and vi- 
sionary men, and to those practical advan- 
tages which diffuse happiness over mil- 
lions. They call upon us, Sir, to put off 
from shore in search of what they tell us 
isa more genial climate and a more fertile 
soil, but if we do so, let us at least not 
forget, that it is under this inexorable 
condition, that we shall never return, even 
if upon our arrival we find that this pro- 
mised land of theirs is cursed with irreme- 
diable barrenness, and perpetual storms. 
Therefore, if there is any person, I will 
not say, who thinks that this experiment 
will fail, but who doubts of its success, and 
who, doubting of its success, is not of opi- 
nion that any failure is preferable to a 
longer endurance of the present evils, 
upon him I think I may fairly call to give 
his most strenuous opposition to these pro- 
jects. 

But, Sir, fortunate as our situation un- 
doubtedly is in itself, and still more for- 
tunate when compared with that of other 
countries, still it must be confessed, nor 
do I at all disguise from myself in the 
consideration of this question, that there 
ate circumstances in that situation which 
are calculated to excite anxiety and alarm. 
Persons. may differ in’ their estimate of 
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grievances and dangers, but that griev- 
ances and danger do exist, it is impos- 
sible to deny, and it is therefore for us to 
consider, how far that change in the go- 
vernment of the country which is now 
proposed, is calculated to afford to us ease 
and security. 

Sir, the great evil, as I apprehend, and 
that which is the root of all the present 
discontents, is excessive taxation, which 
taxation has arisen from the war. Now, 
Sir, I happen to be one of those who 
think that the war was undertaken origi- 
nally upon insufficient grounds, and that 
many opportunities have been lost at 
which it might have been terminated 
without danger or disgrace; and I have 
always regarded the continuance of it (up 
to a very late period) as the capital mis- 
take of every cabinet by which this coun- 
try has been governed for the last eighteen 
or nineteen years. But, Sir, Iam utterly 
at a loss to understand, how the war could 
have been prevented by a change in the 
constitution of parliament. That, indeed, 
might bave been said with truth, if it had 
been begun and continued by the execu- 
tive government, in conjunction with this 
House, and against the will of the nation. 
But, Sir, be it right, or be it wrong, a 
question which this is not the proper oc- 
casion to discuss, this war always has been, 
and still is, the war of the people. For 
the truth of this assertion, I need only ap- 
peal to my hon. friend near me, (Mr. 
Whitbread) who has long, consistently, 
and, as I think, wisely, but always most 
unsuccessfully, opposed it. And when I 
say that he has been unsuccessful, I do not 
merely mean that he has failed to con- 
vince a majority of this House, but that 
he has failed equally to convince a ma- 
jority of the people. From them he has 
received neither gratitude, nor support; 
and sure I am, that whatever popularity 
a long, able, and upright parliamentary 
career may have acquired to my hon. 
friend on other accounts, no part of it is 
due to his efforts to put an end to a con- 
test, which, in spite of all the disasters it 
has brought upon us, has always found 
advocates in the pride and prejudices of 
this wealthy, ambitious, and warlike na- 
tion. 

Bat then, Sir, it has been said, that though 
national ambition would still occasion 
wars, those wars might be managed with 
greater regard to economy, and that infi- 
nite waste and profusion which now pre- 
vail in every: department, might be pre- 
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vented by the vigilance of representatives 
whose interests weré more closely united 
with those of the people. And this, Sir, 
is the opinion which most deserves con- 
sideration, since it is undoubtedly to it, 
right or wrong, that the cause of Parlia- 
mentary Reform now owes the greater 
humber of its proselytes. For some years 
past, the subject of pecuniary abuses has 
become so popular, thatit has almost en- 
tirely overwhelmed every other considera- 
tion. The great question of peace and 
war; those questions that arise out of the 
managementof the war, those that relate 
to the character and conduct of ministers, 
all these things have in a manner lost 
their interest, whilst the public mind has 
been absorbed in economical details. 
When more millions were wasted in one 
year upon the most absurd and most dis- 
astrous enterprizes, than all the plans of 
economy that human ingenuity can de- 
vise, or human integrity can execute, 
could save in ten, the people of England 
comforted themselves in the hope of reduc- 
ing the petty perquisites of a few miserable 
offices; and they looked with cold-blood- 
ed indifference upon the loss of whole ar- 
mies sacrificed to the incapacity of their 
government, a few months after they had 
been employed in canonizing the authors 
of discoveries about female influence in the 
disposal of a commission. 

It-is evident that the utterly dispro- 
portionate share of attention which the 
objects have occupied, that this low and 
inadequate state of the public mind is 
owing to the grossest and most malignant 
misrepresentation, both as to the amount 
of abuses and as to their cause. Persons 
have not been wanting ill-informed 
enougiror ill-intentioned enough to teil the 
people that a great part of the burthens 
under which they labour are the result of 
peculation ; and yet when the authors of 
all these clamours have been put to the 

roof, all they have been able to produce 
been vague declamation, unwarranted 
suspicion, and the repeated enumeration 
of the few instances which the most vigi- 
lant attention has been able to detect. 
That abuses do exist I am far from mean- 
ing to deny, indeed it would be absurd to 
suppose that a revenue so vast as ours, 
raised by such complicated means, and 
expended upon such complicated objects, 
is not liable to fraud both in its collection 
afd in its disbursement, or that the public 
income can be managed through all its 
branches better than any individual can 
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| manage a large private fortune, thou 


stimulated by motives of personal interes, 
and enjoying over his property and hiy 
agents that permanent controul which iggy 
material in forming and in perfecting ecg, 
nomical arrangements, but which, for reg 
sons better than any that can arise outof 
mere economy, the ministers of a fre 
country neither can nor ought to posses. 
How far peculation may extend, 1 dong 
pretend to be accurately informed, buf] 
am yet to learn the reason for supposi 
that it has reached to such a height ast 
call for a change in the government of 
the country; or even for thinking tha 
parliament as it is now constituted is toy 
fully capable, I will not say of extinguish. 
ing it utterly, but of reducing it to it 
minimum. 

But, Sir, this subject of abuses adapts it. 
self so admirably to the understandings 
and feelings of those to whom it is addres 
ed, and to the particular circumstances of 
the times, that it is impossible to flatter 
oneself that it would not produce a coi 
siderable effect. On the one hand, people 
labouring under great and increasing 
burthens, are very apt to give credit to 
any body that promises them speedy and 
certain relief; on the other, it was quite 
natural that the reformers should be 
desirous to see some share of the popularity 
belonging to this question reflected upon 
their own favourite topic, and to connect 
together, in the estimation of the public, 
the subject of economical reform, with tha 
totally different species of reform which 
consists in a fundamental change in the 
constitution of this country; for if they 
could once persuade the people, in the 
first place, that they are suffering neither 
frenr the consequences of their own pride 
and folly, nor from the pressure of external 
causes obviously out of the controul of any 
change in the external administration and 
government of the country, but fronr the 
corrupt management of the revenue ; al 
if, having persuaded them of this, they 
could in the next place convince theif, 
that the corruption itself was owing to the 
defects in the representation, their catt 
was evidently gained. But I apprebent 
that they have not only very much ¢% 
aggerated the evil, but that they hare 
totally mistaken the remedy. For Sit, 
would fain ask in what way is parliamenb 
ary reform likely to occasion any it 
provement in the financial administratioms 
of the country? Would it ensure’ greattt 
integrity in the immediate and confide 
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tial servants of the crown? No person, I 
am sure, that is at all acquainted with the 
subject will maintain that it would, or 
even that it could, produce any such ef- 
fect. For I will venture to say that there 
never was any age or country in which 
the higher class of public men was more 
completely pure from the stain of corrup- 
tion than in this. And this is no trifling ad- 
vantage which we enjoy under the present 
system, bad as it may be, that though the 

vernment of the country may fall, and, 
as I think, has often fallen into the hands 
of persons on other accounts utterly unfit 
for so great a task, yet through every 
change of party, and under every combi- 
nation of circumstances, it has always re- 
mained inaccessible, except to spotless 
and unsuspected integrity. 

But then, Sir, might not the House itself 
be more vigilant, and do more to guard 
the public against the depredations of per- 
sons in subordinate stations? I know very 
well, that for some years past, it has been 
very much the fashion among a certain 
description of politicians, to represent par- 
liament either as conniving at abuses, or 
atleast as taking no effectual steps in order 
toremove them. Now, Sir, I apprehend 
the fact to be, that parliament has com- 
pletely gone along with the improvement 
that’has taken place in the public feeling 
upon this subject. It requires very little 
knowledge of our history in order to be 
convinced that there never was a period 
during which parlicment has laboured 
more diligently or more successfully in 
order to extinguish, not only abuses, but 
every species of unnecessary expence, as 
during the Jast thirty years. I need not 
mention Mr. Burke’s Bill, the many re- 
forms introduced during the administra- 
tion of. Mr. Pitt, the labours of the com- 
mittee in which you, Sir, took so distin- 
guished a share, the various parliamentary 
commissions, and more lately the com- 
mittee of finance. And then, Sir, let us 


compare these with what have been some-’ 


times called good days—with the time of 
king William and queen Anne, and we 
thall see such a scene of profligacy in the 
members of this House, and of corruption 
in those that had the management of the 
public money, as will make all the most 
uotorious delinquencies that have been de- 
tected of late years, appear only in the 
light of venial transgressions, Now it is 
Worthy of remark, in the first place, that 


all these things happened in the time of 


leanial parliaments, a very favourite 
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nostrum with some of those who call 
themselves moderate’ reformers; and in 
the next place, that all this corruption and 
venality never appears to have suggested 
the idea of parliamentary reform to any of - 
the great men of that age—and no age 
ever produced greater men, or warmer and 
more enlightened friends to liberty—all 
this infamy, I say, transacted before their 
eyes, never seems to have suggested to 
them the idea of having recourse to such a 
remedy as a change inthe very frame and 
constitution of parliament itself. And it 
must be confessed that the lot of parlia- 
ment would be very singular, not to say a 
little hard, if after having passed unhurt 
through times of comparative profligacy 
and corruption, it should be destroyed at 
the end of a period through which it has 
gone in a continually accelerating pace 
towards the extinction of abuses, if it 
should at last be overwhelmed by the pub- 
lic indignation, and declared to have filled 
up the measure of its iniquity; at a mo- 
ment when it is undoubtedly far purer in 
itself, and a far more faithful guardian of 
the public purse, than it was in those days 
when it was not only unassailed by any 
domestic enemy, but regarded with envy 
and admiration by all Europe, as the most 
splendid model of a popular assembly the 
world had ever seen. 

Is it ability ? is it disposition? is it the 
means of enquiry that are wanting in the 
present House of Commons? None of 
these, as I apprehend. The House con- 
tains a large proportion of acute and vigi- 
lant persons, whose eyes are constantly 
directed towards this object; no minister 
dares refuse, even if he is disposed to do 
so, of which I am very far from suspecting 
the right hon. gentleman opposite me, no 
minister dares refuse information in those 
instances where his consent is necessary 
in order to obtain it; and any discovery, 
or feasible plan of retrenchment, is sure to 
be immediately attended by such a share 
of importance and popularity to the dis- 
coverer, as ensures a proper degree of at~ 
tention to an object which so well rewards 
the promoters of it. In one very material 
point, I will venture to say, that this House 
is very superior to any reformed House— 
that is,.in ability to carry plans of retrench- 
ment into effect: Whatever merits any 
schemes for Parliamentary Reform that I 
have seen may have in other respects, and 
however much they may differ from each 
other, they all agree in this; that they 
have a tendency to diminish the number 
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of men of business in the House; of men, 
who, from their education and habits, are 
likely to bring tothe investigation of finan- 
cial questions, that skill and attention 
which, more perhaps than‘almost any other 
subject, they require. 

On the whole, there cannot be a more 
absurd, or a more pernicious opinion, or 
one which it is more the duty of every 
real friend to his country to combat, than 
that it is possible, so long as the present 
war lasts, to make any perceptible reduc- 
tion in our expences, or to relieve the peo- 
ple from any part of their burthens. Re- 
formed, or unreformed, we must continue 
to make enormous sacrifices in order to 
maintain that awful struggle in which we 
are engaged ; fortunate, indeed, if we do 
not increase to an intolerable degree those 
evils which the present course of external 
events seems to be preparing for us, by 
our own internal dissentions, and by tam- 
pering with that order of things, under 
which, in the undisturbed enjoyment of 
domestic tranquillity and happiness, we 
have been enabled to make efforts un- 
equalled even by the convulsive energy of 
revolutionary warfare, and to bear up 
against difficulties, untried, nay, unthought 
of by our forefathers. 

Sir, the next great evil under which, as 
I conceive, we labour; an evil connected 
with, and arising out.of the other, is the 
enormous influence of the crown. And 
undoubtedly, those persons who, agreeing 
with the right hon. gentleman opposite 
me (Mr. Rose), think that this influence, 
far from having exceeded its proper bounds, 
is only just sufficient to carry on the go- 
vernment, argue the question of Reform to 
much greater advantage than those who, 
still unconvinced by his pamphlet, think 
that it has reached to a height which may 
give sreasonable ground of jealousy even 
to the firmest friend to the monarchical 
part of our constitution. To that class I 
must fairly own that I belong, and, putting 
all other considerations out of. the ques- 
tion, 1 think I may safely appeal to the 
very existence of the present administra- 
tion. Good luck might sustain a weak 
government, or a combination of great and 
splendid abilities might atone in the eyes 
of the public for the want of success; but 
a ministry at once feeble and unfortunate 
could only be sustained by such an exer- 
tion of power in the crown as would have 
been utterly impossible at any former 
period since the Revolution. This is 


the great grievance of which we have to 
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complain, though at the same Lime, it may 
be remarked, that it is the grievance under 
which the more violent reformers acquiesce 
the most patiently. The reason is obvious; 
The formation of a vigorous and reputable 
government would be the most fatal blow 
that could be struck against their designs, 
These gentlemen well know that the 
weakness of government is not felt merely 
in the miserable mismanagement of our 
affairs, foreign and domestic ; in the expe 
dition against Walcheren; and in the ex. 
pedition against the hon. baronet ; but that 
its consequences extend much further, 
They are well aware that it destroys the 
respect that is due to high station, weakens 
that part of authority, (and no inconsider. 
able part it is in a well-regulated state) 
which resides in opinion, and lowers all 
government whatever in the eyes of the 
people. But, Sir, though I perceive the 
full extent of this evil, though I acknow. 
ledge that this influence exists, and though 
our attention to its existence has been 
most powerfully drawn of late years by 
the manner in which it has been abuse, 
yet Isee nothing in all this that should 
incline me to Parliamentary Reform. 

If, indeed, the influence of the crown 
consisted entirely in the disposal of certain 
offices held by members of this House ant 
their connections, a Reform.in Parliament 
(or even a Place Bill) would prove a very 
effectual check to -the evil, as the Houw 
would then have more to fear from the tt 
sentment of the people than it would have 
to hope from the favour of the crown. Bit 
unfortunately this influence is so extensitt 
that it reaches not only to the House but 
to the people itself, and acts quite as power 
fully upon the constituent as upon the te 
presentative body. Our establishmenii 
are so enormous, and such a vast propor 
tion of the whole population of the cour 
try eat the King’s bread, that there i 


hardly any educated person that may nig" 


hope either directly, or through his com 
nections, to become an object of royal ft 
vour. It is quite natural that people 

this situation should be desirous that sot 
share of the political power which the ¢¢ 

stitution enables them to delegate, shoul 
be exercised to their own advantage; Id 
not mean to their own advantage on aij 
liberal extended scale of. public utilitfi 
but to their own private benefit, emolk 
ment, and promotion. The real wish# 
their hearts is, not for an able independet 
representative, but for an active usell 
agent, some person that may repre 
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them not merely within the walls of this 
House, but at the door of the Treasury ; a 
channel through which some rivulet from 
the great stream of patronage may be 
drawn to fertilize their own native spot. 
The only bad votes, in their view of the 
case, are. those that disqualify the voter 
from becoming a successful suitor to those 
in power when any revenue officers are 
created, when an incumbent drops off, 
ot when a son is to be provided for in 
the civil or military service of the ho- 
nourable Company. They care mighty 
little for the distant result of wise measures 
and free government, when set in opposi- 
tion to immediate tangible benefit to them- 
selves and to those in whom they take an 
interest. Patriotism, they think, is no 
bad thing, and they have heard something 
about the necessity of watching and even 
opposing the ministers of the crown. But 
these advantages, like all others, may be 
paid for too dear, and cannot be much re- 
garded by those who look to the favour of 
the government to assist in providing for 
their families. They have no natural 


preference to a weak administration or a 
bad measure, but they had ten times rather 
the administration should be supported, 
and the measure justified by a majority of 
this House, than that the course of jobbing 
should be interrupted for a single day. An 


elector looks much less to the vote of his 
representative, than to the good things he 
has obtained, or is likely to obtain for him- 
telf or his neighbours, and for the pur- 
poses of a sure re-election, a morning well 
employed in Downing-street, is worth 
many an evening spent in this House. 

To hear the language of many persons 
upon this subject, one would really ima- 
gine that in all those instances in which 
the decision of this House had appeared 
host questionable, the majority had con- 
sted entirely of the nominees of peers, 
and members for rotten boroughs over- 
powering by a dead weight of profligate 
Yotes a virtuous minority of county mem- 
bers and representatives of large towns. 
Now, Sir, every body must know that this 
teither is the fact, nor any thing approach- 
ng to the fact. If for instance 1 might 
ithout irregularity arraign any vote of 
his House, it would undoubtedly be that 
hich was given in vindication of the ex- 
edition to Walcheren. And yet even from 
he result of that memorable division no 
iference whatever can be drawn as to 
he question of Reform. Quite as many 

the real representatives of the people 
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voted for the minister as against him, nor 
do I see any reason to suppose that if par- 
liament had been dissolved the next day, 
any gentleman would have found reason to 
repent of the support which he had given 
to those persons, who in spite of all the 
disgrace and all the calamities they had 
brought upon the country, still enjoyed 
the favour, and still dispensed the patron- 
age of the crown. 

And so long as that patronage remains 
undiminished, so long this evil will re- 
main without aremedy. Indeed I can- 
not help thinking, though 1 am well aware 
how uncertain all predictions must neces- 
sarily be as to great political changes— 
I cannot help thinking, that, as things 
now are, a Reform in Parliament would be 
more likely to increase than to diminish 
the influence of the crown. By stripping 
the afistocracy of their boroughs, it would 


-very much diminish their weight in the 


scale—It would diminish a power which 
has hitherto been, and which stili is, the 
great, steady, effectual counterpoise to the 
influence of the crown—a power which, 
according to the vulgar theory of the con- 
stitution, they ought to exercise only 
within their own walls, but which, accord- 
ing to a practice coeval probably with 
the very existence of parliament, and 
which may be most clearly traced through 
the happiest and most brilliant periods of 
our history, they have, with the most salu- 
tary effects, exercised by what are invi- 
diously called their nominees in this. In- 
deed I do not see how any person can 
consider the present state of the country, 
and call to mind from what quarter it is, 
that all substantial opposition to the will 
of the crown has for many years past pro- 
ceeded, without being persuaded that the 
best chance we have of resisting its ene 
croachments, is afforded to us by theypre- 
servation of a large share of political power 
in the hands of those persons, who from 
their wealth, their dignity, and a certain 
hereditary attachment to the principles of 
free government, are less liable to those 
daily increasing temptations, which have 
already proved too strong for the great 
mass of less considerable individuals. 
Parliamentary Reform, then, would not 
relieve the country from either of the 
great evils under which it labours. And 
here perhaps the argument might fairly 
rest, since no man is so zealous an inno- 
vator as to think, that we ought to have 
recourse to any great change without a 
prospect of effecting some essential good. 


(K) 
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But then I maintain that when we have 
stated this, we have stated only the least 
considerable part of our case, and that 
there is the strongest reason fér believing 
not merely that Reform is incapable of 
producing any good, but that it would 
give birth to great and irremediable evils. 

Among the greatest evils arising from 
Parliamentary Reform, I do not hesitate to 
class the immediate effect it would give to 
the will of the people upon the votes of 
this House, and consequently upon the de- 
cisions of the legislature, and upon the 
measures of the government. For the rea- 
sons I have already stated, I am inclined 
to think that the crown, in the present 
state of patronage, would find as little dif- 
ficulty in managing a reformed as an un- 
reformed parliament—that is, in the ordi- 
nary course of measures which would be 
much less accurately discussed, and much 
less vigorously opposed than they are 
now. But then it must be recollected that 
occasions now and then occur, on which 
the people are very violent ; and when 
they are very violent they are in general 
very wroug—occasions on which all other 
considerations give way to a momentary 
passion, and the great mass of society as- 
sume the character and feelings of a fero- 
cious ignorant mob. They clamour for 


peace when peace would be disgraceful— 
they ask for war when war would be im- 
politic or unjust—or they desire to perse- 
cute some religious sect, the followers of 
which are filling the ranks of their army 


and navy. It is on occasions like these 
that we feel the advantage of having a 
House of Commons which speaks the sense 
of the people, not from day to day, but 
from period to period, which accommo- 
dates itself (as has been well said) to the 
average, and not to the fluctuations of 
public opinion, which is the faithful por- 
trait of the national character in its ordi- 
nary attitude of dignity, sedateness, and 
repose, not the mirror in which those 
transitory but disgusting forms are re- 
flected, which it assumes when under the 
dominion of ignorance, prejudice, and 
atop But it may be said, and, I be- 
jeve, with truth, that these delusions 
never last long, and that however wrong 
it may be for a time, the public is sure to 
recover its senses at last. But in the mean 
time the evil may be done, and done irre- 
trievably. We may have plunged into a 
disastrous contest, we may have made peace 
upon ignominious terms under the pressure 
of temporary difficulties, or we may have 
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inconsiderately swept away some of oy 
most valuable institutions. That the public 
opinion and. wish ought ultimately to pre. 
vail I most readily admit—it is a doctring 
that lies at the very foundation of all free 
government. But what I maintain is, tha 
the House of Commons, as it is now consti. 
tuted, expresses that opinion in a more 
eligible and a more authentic manner 
than it could be expressed by a reformed 
House. Indeed I would almost be conten, 
to give up the whole cause at once, if 
single instance could be produced in which 
this assembly, corrupt as it may be, has 
ever acted for long together in contradic. 
tion to the will of the people of England, 
What the present composition of parlia 
ment enables us to do, is not to act ino 
position to that wish, but to wait till itis 
clearly, strongly and finally expressed, to 
separate the real permanent sense of the 
people, from their hasty passing impres 
sions, and to keep up that right of appeal 
from present passion to future judgment, 
which is necessary in order to preserve us 
from all the horrors and absurdities of de 
mocratical government. 

In the next place, the project of Re 
form, if carried to any considerable exten, 
would completely put an end to that re 
gular, systematic discussion of the mex 
sures of government, which, if all the no 
tions we have entertained on the subject 
for the Jast hundred years and more, are 
not completely wrong, is essential to the 
well-being of the country, and formsa 
indispensable ingredient in our free con 
stitution. This discussion is conducted, a 
we see, under great parliamentary leaders 
that is, by persons who bestow all theit 
time and the very best abilities on this 
object, and who, under the present sy 
tem, are nearly certain of always obtair 
ing a seat inthis House. That certainty 
isin @ manner essential to the formation 
of such characters ; for what person—a 
least, what person of that description, 
would throw away his time and his talenis 
in qualifying himself for a situation from 
which mere accident might exclude bim 
through all the best part of his life. And 
yet one of the objects of any such Re 
form as would satisfy the petitioners, is 
put anend to every thing like permanent 
and stability in the situation of a memb¢t 
of this House. As it is, no great patly 
is ever so completely crushed by anothet 
as not to retain all its principal organs@ 
spokesmen in this branch of the legisle 
ture, and not to remain as a watch and! 

1 
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check upon its opponents. If every elec- 
tion depended upon popular feeling, any 
party that was once fortunate enough to 
raise a successful cry against its oppo- 
nents, might drive from within these walls 
every individual that was at once able and 
willing to discuss its measures, and reign 
undisturbed till a new election gave a new 
turn to affairs. At the time for instance, 
when the present ministry came into 
ower, such, it must be confessed, was the 
effect of the right hon. gentleman’s “* No 
Popery” cry, that it would have been very 
difficult by method of popular election co 
secure the return of lord Howick. Still, 
was it just, nay, except ina moment of 
phrenzy and intoxication, was it the wish 
of the country, that at the end of a bril- 
liant career of near twenty years, that dis- 
tinguished statesman should be deprived of 
every opportunity of contributing to the 
deliberations of this assembly that wis- 
dom and eloquence, which no man will 
deny him to possess. Mr. Windham too 
would probably have shared the same fate, 
and yet I wou!d have ventured to ask his 
most determined political enemy, even 
before his death had mitigated all feelings 
of animosity in every liberal mind—whe- 
ther it would have been creditable to the 
House, or useful to the country, that popu: 
lar violence should exclude from these 
walls, the most accomplished gentleman 
of whom England could boast? It is one 
of the most important duties of a public 
man to oppose vulgar prejudices, and to 
stem the tide of popular opinion when 
flowing in a direction contrary to reason 
and justice—-a duty which is already ren- 
dered sufficiently painful by the unavoid- 
able discouragements of odium, calumny 
and misrepresentation that attend it, But 
if, in addition to all these, it is tobe visited 
by a total exclusion from public life, 
small, I am afraid, indeed, will be the 
number of those endowed with the heroic 
courage and self devotion which the per- 
formance of it will then require. Human 
Virtue is too feeble for such a task. 

And this, Sir, leads me to mention 
the change in the description of persons 
composing this House—a change which, 
my judgment, we ought rather to de- 
Precate as an evil than to wish for asa 
blessing. If the Reform was carried to 
any great extent—which if it is once suf- 
fered to begin, it will undoubtedly be— 
the House would consist, almost exclusively, 
ofmen of great landed estate and their 
Connections, who would sit for the coun- 
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ties ; and of persons that had acquired in- 
fluence in large towns by their wealth or 
their political activity—that is, of great 
proprietors, great merchants, and demae 
gogues. No man could hope for a seat 
unless he was possessed of a large pro- 
perty of aparticular kind, or unless he had 
been fortunate enough to ingratiate him- 
self with some large body of people. So 
that a perpetual bounty would be held out 
to every species of turbulence and in- 
trigue. Every candidate, except the few 
whose wealth ensured them influence in- 
dependently of exertion, must-go through a 
species of political probation. Where the 
court party was strongest, he must shew 
himself capable of becoming an useful 
agent in procuring ministerial favours— 
where the democratical influence pre- 
vailed, he must give proofs of civism. 
So that the whole country would exhibit 
a perpetual struggle who should go fur- 
thest in subserviency to the court, or in 
democratical violence: not that lam by 
any means an enemy to popular elections. 
Iam perfectly aware that they are in- 
dispensably necessary in order to keep 
alive a spirit of discussion and of inde- 
pendence, and to preserve the public mind 
irom languor and stagnation. But then it 
appears to me that we have them quite im 
sufficient numbers to answer all these pur- 
poses most completely. And I must con- 
fess that there is no evil that I should 
more dread than that state of morbid agi- 
tation which would be produced in the 
political body by bringing all the active 
enterprizing talents of the country inte 
constant and immediate contact with the 
most powerful, turbulent, and self-willed 
part of the population—by teaching every 
man that the first, and the last, and in fact 
the only material step towards political 
reputation and power, was popularity, and, 
consequently, by raising the art of flat- 
tering and bribing the people, above all 
other arts. Sir, I hope I may be par- 
doned for saying that I do not see why 
the practice of this art ought to be made 
a necessary step in the education of every 
English statesman. No theory that I can 
form would lead me to such a conclusion.; 
all experience, Iam sure, is against it. 
If I look round this much reviled assembly, 
which in spite of all its defects, appears to 
me not inadequately to represent the wise 
dom and the property of the country, I 
see many persons, and those among its 
most conspicuous ornaments, who after aa 
eafly life spent in liberal studies, in learned 
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professions, in the acquisition of all those But then, Sir, comes the selling of seats, 
branches of knowledge which most cal- | which is always stated as the unanswer. 
culate a man for business and the conduct | ble part of the case; that grievance fo 
of great affairs, have, at last, acquired their | which a remedy must be provided, that 
seats in this House by those very means, | scandal for. which no apology can be 
hitherto so familiar to the practice of our | found. This is a subject upon whieh g 
constitution, but which we are now told it | great deal might be said; but havin 

is our duty to prevent. I must ownthat I | already troubled the House at such lengih 
am ata loss to understand how this descrip- {| upon other points, I shall. content myself 
tion of persons could have found admit- | with a very few words upon this, In the 
tance into a reformed House of Commons, | first place, if as I have endeavoured 
still less can I persuade myself that they | shew, the existence of what are called 
would have been more enlightened, more | close boroughs is almost essential to the 
independent, or better fitted to guide the | very existence of our constitution, it isno 
councils of their country wisely and mag- | argument against the whole system to say 
nanimously, if their youth had been spent | that it is liable to abuse, and that some 
in the labours of a canvass, in the study of | evil is interwoven with the good. Jn the 
a poll-book, or in the care of cherishing | next place, there is no mauner of reasop 
some local interest, or in devising moun- | to suppose, that the evil has extended 
tebank tricks and mischievous projects, | very far; on the contrary, it is perfectly 
like the orators‘of old in the petty re- { well known that the bought seats beara 
publics of Greece, to delude and to ruin | very inconsiderable proportion, indeed, 
the people. From those gentlemen, Sir, | to the whole number ; in the next, unles 
whom I mention with all that respect | some actual evil can be shewn to have 
which is due to great talents usefully and | arisen from the practice, it is no more 
honourably employed, we may, I think, | wrong that a certain number of seats should 
fairly expect some aid in defending that | be sold than that commissions in the army, 
constitution to which they are indebted | or situations in the old magistracy of 
for the opportunity of displaying their | France, should be disposed of in the same 
ialent upon that great theatre on which | way ; and, lastly, granting that the sale 
they must naturally be most anxious to | of a seat in-parliament is a thing in its 
display them, and on which for the sake | own nature utterly infamous and incon. 
of the country it is most desirable that | sistent with all the principles of free go- 
they should be displayed—talents which | vernment, it remains to prove how yw 
might otherwise have been buried in ob- | can prevent it, or at least, how you can 
scurity, or debased and perverted by | prevent something to the full as bad. You 
those habits to which, under another form | may, indeed, by disfranchising the small 
of government, it would be necessary to | boroughs, prevent any person, or small 
have recourse, in order to obtain a seat in | number of persons, from acquiring a cer 
the free, uninfluenced, democratical House | tain fixed interest which they may dispose 
of Commons. Sir, when I call to mind | of for money to any body they please, 
the names of all our most distinguished | but still I insist that it is. utterly out of 
statesmen, when I place before my eyes | your power to prevent practices quite # 
the long and venerable order of those to | objectionable in point of principle, and 
whom England is most deeply indebted | far more extensively mischievous. The 
for her liberty and her fame, those whom | plain truth is, that nothing is more corrupt 
we most reverence, those whom we most | than popular election. It has any metib 
regret, and those whose like we most wish | you please besides purity. One well 
to see again, I cannot at the same time | fought county gives occasion to more brik 
forget that they almost all owed the first | bery than half the boroughs in Cornwall 
opportanity of appearing in that assembly | put together. So that if purity is the ob 
in which they were destined to rule by | ject more is lost than gained, since, for 
the force of their genius, to those very | one act of corruption you substitute many, 
places, and to those very means to which | and extend the mischief further by ™ 
it seems no person in future is ever to owe | volving more persons in the guilt. For 
a similar advantage, and that they made | in what, I beg to ask, does bribery cot 
their first spring towards glory from that | sist? Does it consist merely in giving# 
contaminated ground which we are to cut | man money, or in what is called treating 
from under the feet of all succeeding ge+| him in order to obtain his vote? No, # 
nerations, consists in a thousand things which cannot 
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be prevented, nor so much as defined by 
law. Jt is impossible to draw an accurate 
jine between friendship, benevolence, and 
good neighbourhood on the one hand, and 
eorruption on the other. It is not bribery, 
for instance, to let a great estate ina coun- 
ty you wish to influence, very much be- 
low its value ; it is not bribery to procure 
some mark of honour from the crown for 
some neighbouring gentleman who can 
command a good many votes; it is not 
bribery to obtain from the Treasury all 
the patronage, as it is termed, of any par- 
ticular place, that is, to distribute among 
your own supporters all the offices in the 
revenue and other departments that may 
happen to become vacant there. This is 
not bribery in the technical sense of the 
word, but do not these things exist ? And 
isnot their motive just as unquestionable 
a3 their existence? Does apy man think 
that in point of morality there is any dif- 
ference between them and the passing of 
money from hand to hand, The distinc- 


tion between them is altogether of a spe- 


cial kind—it might get off a culprit at the 
Old Bailey, but in the discussion of a 
political question it is utterly inadmissible. 
There is no doubt that a certain number 
of persons do owe their seats to the disin- 
terested attachment, or the political en- 
thusiasm of their constituents, but I am 
afraid that.in matters of this sort, affection 
and enthusiasm are far less powerful prin- 
ciples than self interest, and that so long 
asa seat in parliament continves to be a 
desirable object, the disposal of it, let it 
be vested in what hands it may, will bé 
influenced by motives that are neither pure 
nor legal—unless, indeed, gentlemen think 
that they can eradicate men’s feelings by 
act of parliament, and alter human nature 
itself by method of bill. « 

_ But, Sir, it may be said, that the objecé 
tions I-have urged apply to a more ex- 
tensive change than that which has been 
proposed by my hon. friend ; and that he 
speaks of moderate, and I of radical, re- 
form. Sir; of ali the visionary expecta- 
tions to which this project has given birth 
the most visionary is to suppose that re- 
form is a thing of such a manageable na- 
ture, that it will stop at the precise boun- 
dary to which its authors may wish to 
confine it, that the waters will cease to 
flow at the bidding of these that have torn 
down the dykes. My hon. friend’s plan 
indeed, to do him justice, is sufficiently 
moderate, and if it is not calculated to do 
much good, 1 must confess that, per se, it is 
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not calculated to do much harm. In my 
view of the subject the main argument 
against this and all similar plans, is, that 
by adopting them we should admit the 
principle of altering what bas been found 
practically good, upon mere theoretical 
grounds, which, whenever we do, a breach 
will be made in our constitution through 
which all that banditti will instantly rush, 
which we are now, though with difficulty, 
able to repel. Weare told, indeed, that 
it is necessary, not only on its. own ac- 
count, and for the sake of the benefits that 
are to flow from it, but in order to satisfy 
the people. This, however, is not so much 
a matter of argument, as a question of fact, 
and every person will be a good deal 
guided by the result of his own observa 
tion. As far, however, as my own know- 
ledge and experience have gone, I am in- 
clined to think, that, with a view to this 
subject, the people of England may be 
divided into two classes; those that are 
content with the existing order of things, 
and those that are desirous of a far greater 
change than any that my hon. friend is 
prepared to call for. I know it has been 
supposed that a large class of persons exists, 
desirous of what is termed “ moderate re- 
form” persons in the main well affected to 
our constitution, and when it depends on 
ourselves, either wholly to conciliate and 
make our own, by yielding to their just 


-and temperate demands, or to drive into 


an unnatural but formidable alliance with 
the Jacobins, by clinging blindly and 
pertinaciously to the most objectionable 
parts of our old system. Now, Sir, I must 
own that of this moderate party so limited 
in their wishes, and consequently so easily 


to be contented, I am not able to see any 


very evident traces. That it exists I do 
not deny, but that it exists in any con- 
siderable number I utterly disbelieve. 
On the contrary, in all the most numerous 
meetings that have been held for the pur- 
pose of agitating this question, in all the 
speeches and publications that may be 
supposed in the most authentic manner.to 
promulgate the will and pleasure of the 
reforming body, the idea of moderate ree 
form has either not been mentioned at all, 
or mentioned only to be reprobated and 
disclaimed. Their complaints and their 
demands are alike incompatible with any 
thing like what my hon. friend would call 
moderation. The grievances they state 
are such as never in the days of our fore- 
fathers were held to be grievances at all, 
and the remedies they propose are altos 
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gether subversive of the constitution as it 
existed in what are universally confessed 
to have been the best of times. The sub- 
stance of their objection (as I have already 
had occasion to remark) consists in this, 
that what are called the representatives of 
the people are in fact returned by a very 
small minority of the people. Now, Sir, 
I should beg to ask how this defect can be 
cured by any thing in the shape of mode- 
rate reform. ‘To meet the wishes of these 
persons we must at Once sweep away all 
our boroughs, we must burn all our 
charters, we must abolish all our franchises; 
and in place of this antiquated rubbish we 
must adopt a page or two of the American 
constitution. Short of this we shall do 
nothing to content them, the representa- 
tion will still remain unadapted to the 
population, and their ground of complaint 
just as strong as ever. Such a reform as 
that proposed by my hon. friend will be 
received not rf with dissatisfaction, but 
with scorn, and I, or any other person who 
is resolved to concede nothing, but to op- 
pose every plan for a change in the repre- 
sentation, will stand better with the real 
reformers than the authors of what they 
will consider as a contemptible and illu- 
sory project. What then are we to do by 
acceding to this motion, and whom are we 
to oblige? We are tochange the constitu- 
tion of the country, under which it has 
enjoyed the greatest share of prosperity 
and glory ever enjoyed by men, in hopes 
of conciliating a class of persons who are 
either too feeble to make their voices 
heard amidst the more powerful cry for a 
radical reform, too little united among 
themselves to agree upon any common 
plan, or too lukewarm about their object 
to take the trouble of stating it in a separate 
form. 

There cannot, I am persuaded, be a 
more fatal error than to concede points 
of this sort in the hope of pleasing the 
multitude. The discontented, though nu- 
merous, and powerful, more than in pro- 
portion to their numbers, from their zeal, 
their activity, and that proselytizing spirit 
which adds daily to their force, are still a 
minority of the people of this country. 
But nothing is so likely to convert that 
minority into a majority, as feeble, grace- 
less concessions on our part, concessions 
by which we shall forsake the vantage 
ground on which we stand, by which we 
shall surrender our best weapons of de- 
fence, by which we shall increase the 
strength of our enemies, without at all 
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abating their rancour. Sir, in every age, 
and in every country, those who have bee, 
entrusted with the power of the state, hare 
had to contend with something which fo 
the moment has been the favourite project 
of vain, ambitious, or mistaken men. Jy 
our days they have thought fit to-aim ata 
vital part, and the constitution of parlia. 
ment is what we have to defend, and wha 
it will require our utmost efforts to secure, 
Indeed, the very nature and condition of 
man almost forbid one to expect, that 
blessings so great as those we enjoy under 
the existing order of things, should, for 
long together, be held without interrup. 
tion, and without struggle. For that strug. 
gle, I trust, we are prepared ; since, if] 
am not much deceived, it will be long, 
perilous, and doubtful. But, at least, let 
us have no paltry ineffectual compromise, 
Let us make our stand upon our immemo. 
rial usages, upon the wisdom of our an- 
cestors, and far more, for there are persons 
to whom these things seem light, upon 
the practical benefits we have derived 
from the present system in times of singu- 
lar difficulty and danger. This is ow 
only chance either for dignity or safety; 
but if we come at last with our miserable 
canting confession, implied or expressed, 
that we, heretofore falsely and fraudulently 
denominating ourselves the Commons of, 
England, are not the Commons of England, 
and that we are too weak and too corrupt 
to manage the affairs that have been en 
trusted to us, and that therefore we will 
allow ourselves to be reformed a little, and 
suffer the government to be brought some 
thing nearer the pure and perfect model 
of democracy that ought to exist in this 
House; they will rejoice at the principle 
we shall admit, but they will require, and 
justly require, that we should follow it up 
with much larger concessions ; they will 
laugh at our moderate reform, and treat 
us with scorn for believing that, after 
having been so long kept out of their clear, 
and, by ourselves acknowledged rights, 
they will at last be satisfied by the resto- 
ration of a small and insignificant part of 
them. They will proceed, as indeed, to 
do them justice, they have openly and 
manfully declared, in their own way, 
upon their own principles—principies th 
terly incompatible with that order 4 
things under which we have hitherlo 
lived, and under which, I am not ashamed 
to say, I am still desirous to live. We 
may purchase a truce with these person 
but there can be no real peace, no 
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stantial agreement between us. No con- 
cordat could be framed by which they 
can enter into our church, or we into 
theirs. Sooner or later the difference 
must break out, and the resistance must 
be made; and those which my hon. friend 
considers as timely concessions, and heal- 
ing measures, are, in fact, only so many 
demonstrations of weakness and irresolu- 
tion, which, though they may stagger the 
faith, and chill the zeal of the great body 
of the people who are still true to the 
constitution, will neither gain to us a single 
useful proselyte, nor retard our fate by a 
single hour. 

Sir, I beg pardon for having detained 
the House so long, but I was anxious not 
to lose this opportunity of expressing my 
settled aversion to this and all similar 
measures. If for any thing that I have 
said Iam thought less true to the princi- 
ples of free government, or less attached 
to those with whom I have hitherto acted, 
it will be to me a matter of the most se- 
rious concern. JI have always been, and 


still am a sincere and zealous friend to 
civil and religious freedom, and I have 
therefore been anxious that the conduct of 
affairs should be entrusted to persons rest- 
ing upon some more solid and constitu- 
tional basis of power than mere court fa- 
vour, and that some check should be given 


to the influence of the crown, so increased 
with our increasing establishments, and 
with these objects in view I have been 
naturally led to concur for the most part 
with those that opposed the ministers of 
the crown. But if these objects, the at- 
tainment of which I do not despair of 
under the existing order of things, are to 
be pursued by means of a change in the 
constitution of the country, if we are to 
put every thing at stake in order to remedy 
a partial grievance, why then, Sir, I can 
only say that * non heec in foedera veni,”’ 
Ihave made no such engagement, I will 
embark in no such design, I will subscribe 
to none of these new articles of faith, bor- 
towed from the Gallican Church to be 
alded to our ancient creed. The “ Bo- 
rough System,” as it is invidiously called, 
existed very nearly in its present form in 
what are justly considered as the best 
limes, Perhaps the nature of liberty 
may be a great deal better understood now 
wan it was by our ancestors, and it may 
be idle to appeal to the authority of 
tatesmen who flourished a hundred years 
igo. For my own part, however, I am 
Nit ambitious to live and die under a.better 
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constitution than that which was be- 
queathed to us by those great men that 
brought about the Revolution of 1688, 
These men were neither ignorant of the 
foundation upon which their rights rested, 
nor timid or lukewarm in asserting them ; 
they were men capable of proceeding to 
the boldest deeds upon the most enlight- 
ened principles, and who had not hesitated 
in defence of their civil and religious li- 
berties, to hurl their sovereign from his 
throne and begin a new era inthe history of 
their country. And, yet, Sir when the au- 
thors and supporters of that measure had 
accomplished their object, when lord Ha- 
lifax, and lord Somers, and lord Godol- 
phin, and lord Sunderland, the Caven- 
dishes, and the Russells, when all the 
great families, and all the most illustrious 
individuals who acted upon what were 
then called Whig principles, imagined 
vainly, (as it has been lately discovered) 
and foolishly imagined, that they had 
reared a fabric under which they and 
their posterity might live to happiness and 
to glory; the people of England were 
just as imperfectly represented in parlia- 
ment as they are now. In those days, as 
well as in these, the elective franchise was 
vested in decayed towns, and in small 
corporations, and as far as it can be ascer- 
tained, as many persons owed their seats 
to individual influence as atthe present 
moment, and yet no person appears so 
much as to have pretended that these ano- 
malies were in their nature grievances, or 
that it was necessary to render the House 
of Commons a purely democratical as- 
sembly in order to preserve the liberties of 
the people.—Be it right or be it wrong, this 
doctrine is not of ancient date, as some 
persons idly pretend, and without the least 
colour of authority from history or tra- 
dition, but is the mere offspring of the age 
in which we live. Whether or not it is to 
prevail, whether the present order of 
things draws to a close, or whether, not- 
withstanding sume unfavourable appear- 
ances, the same good sense and good for- 
tune which have conducted the people of 
England to that pinnacle of prosperity on 
which they now stand, will be sufficient to 
avert their minds from these delusive phan- 
toms of imaginary kappiness and unattain- 
able perfection, I am as yet unable to fore- 
see; I am willing to hope for the best, 
but there are symptonis in the public mind 
and in the conduct of some of our most 
eminent public men that make me tremble 
for the worst. 
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Sir F. Burdett said, that he felt some 
burthen thrown upon him in replying to 
the very elaborate speech of the hon. gen- 
tleman, which was so well delivered, and 
so agreeably pronounced, in which the 
hon. gentleman had attempted to shew, 
that the House, as it now stood, wasa real 
representation of the people of this coun- 
try ; and who, in doing so, had used argu- 
ments not only in opposition to all the 
received points of our constitutional doc- 
trine, but so wide and remote from them 
as to require no small share of ingenuity 
and eloquence to lend them even a plau- 
sible appearance. He should be obliged 
to shew, that the hon. gentleman was not 
more consistent with himself and his own 
arguments, than he had been with all the 
old recognized constitutional principles. 
He trusted as firmly as the hon. gentle- 
man, that, by the constitution of the coun- 
try, we might be enabled to hold, or rather 
to recover, the liberties of the country. 
But the arguments of the hon. gentleman 
were sometimes in complete contradiction 
to one another. At one time he contended, 
that the House did act in unison with the 
sentiments and feelings of the country, 
and therefore that the representation was 
a proper one. At another time he said, 
that if the House were returned in such a 
manner as really to represent the country, 


. the should apprehend the greatest dangers 


from such a change in our system. If 
that were the case, he must conceive that 
the people were hostile to the interests of 
the country ; and if so, would the hon. 
gentleman say that the House of Commons, 
in its present state, spoke the sense of the 
people? The hon. gentleman feared, that 
if the House of Commons were better con- 
stituted, and more truly represented the 
people of England, they would be liable 
to be shaken by every gust of popular 
opinion. He, for his part, would always 
stick up for the right which the constitu- 
tion of this country gave to the people, of 
having their share in the government. If 
he were asked what their share was; he 
should answer directly, that the election 
of representatives in the House of Com- 
mons was the share of the government to 
which the people were entitled. Now the 
House had been told this night, for the 
first time, that those parts of the constitu- 
tion which were hitherto considered the 
most unsound and rotten, were, in fact, 
those from which it derived the most ad- 
vantages; and that it was the rotten 
boroughs that were to be considered as the 
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soundest parts of the constitution. (Hear) 
It was. from the rotten boroughs, accord. 
ing to the hon. gentleman, that all th 
men of great information, talents, and y 
forth, got into parliament. If however, 
the House wished really to know what the 
state of the representation was, he wounl{ 
refer them to a Petition presented in 1793, 
the allegations of which were offered to be 
proved by evidence at their bar. Tha 
Petition stated, that the majority of tha 
House was returned by twelve or thirteen 
thousand individuals, the greater part of 
whom had no property at all, and wer 
not persons who ought to be even allowed 
to have votes for the election of member 
of parliament. If this was the real situa 
tion of the representation of this country, 
(and it had been offered to be proved thatit 
was so,) he would say that he hardly knew 
any form of government that he would'not 
prefer to it. He should rather that th 
crown was despotic at once, than it should 
be made despotic by this complicate 
machinery ; which did not alter the des 
potic power of the crown, but made it 
much more expensive to the subject. He 
should prefer any sort of aristocracy to the 
sort of government he had described, 
Without looking to the statute book, ot 
the ancient principles of our const: 
tution, he would say that the modem 
authorities, (although imperfect inter 
preters of and commentators on that 
book and those principles) and _ particu 
larly judge Blackstone, had laid down the 
right of the people to be fully and fairly 
represented, in such terms as would be 
hardly allowable now to use in the House. 
A right hon. gentleman (Mr. Elliot) who 
spoke early in the debate, appeared to 
consider, that to go very far back into the 
history of our constitution, for the purpos 
of altering its present practice, might be 
considered as great an Innovation as any 
other. For his part, he would not allowtha 
the Great Charter was an obsolete Act} 
but when he found in addition to that, the 
opinions of lord Coke and all the fundamer 
tal writers on the subject, and also statott 
after statute, saying, that taxes could nd 
be legally raised but by the consent of the 
people represented in parliament, and:thi 
the elections should be free and fair,—wh 
he saw all those authorities, ancient 
modern, by the side of reason and coll 
mon-sense, he must say, that it -was't# 
constitution to which the people of dhl 
country were entitled, that they should b# 
fully, fairly,:and freely represented int 
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Commons House of Parliament, and that 
taxes could not be fairly levied but by the 
consent of the people, expressed by their 
yeal representatives. It was said, how- 
ever, that it was so hard to strike out a 
proper plan of Reform, that no set of 
reformers could meet upon the subject 
without disagreements among themselves. 
If this were true, it proved nothing, for 
would it be said that any other set of 
men assembled to discuss any other sub- 
ject, perfectly agreed in their opinions? 
When ministers met, for example, to con- 
sider what taxes were to be raised, could 
it be supposed their opinions exactly coin- 
cided? When they met to-plan expedi- 
tions, however, it was well known there 
were differences. It was not only required 
of reformers that they must perfectly agree 
in their opinions, but that they should also 
be much better than other men, and abso- 
lutely faultless, Those on the other side 
of the question conceived themselves en- 
titled to support all manner of corruptions, 
if they could but shew that the reformers 
were not perfectly agreed among them- 
selves, or that they were not absolutely 
faultless. Montesquieu, and all those wri- 
ters who had celebrated most the English 
constitution, conceived the chief beauty of 
it to be, that taxes could not be raised ex- 
cept by the free consent of the people in 
parliament. If the people, then, were not 
fairly represented in parliament, they had 
no opportunity of expressing what was or 
what was not done by their free consent. 
A right hon. gentleman, now no more, 
(Mr. Windham) who was possessed of 
great talents, but who had been one of the 
most powerful opposers of the cause of re- 
form in parliament, never went to the 
length which the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Ward) had gone to. He never defended 
rotten boroughs and corruption, as things 
good in themselves; but all his argument 
was, that the people were so thoroughly 
corrupted, from the top to the bottom, that 
he thought no plan which was proposed 
could be of any service. He had thought 
that there was no preventing the rich from 
giving bribes, or the poor from taking 
them; and that if ministers had not also 
this power, the wheels of government could 
not go on. Now to him it appeared, that 
Corruption was nothing more than giving 
an unfair advantage to a part, to the preju- 
dice of the whole; and that to give this 
undue advantage to one, there must be a 
tobbery of twenty. He conceived that the 
People could not have more crying evils to 
(VOL, XXIII ) : 
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complain of than the corruption of parlia- 
ment and the corruption of the representa- 
tion. Against such corruptions our ances- 
tors often, drew their swords. It was one 
of the serious charges made against 
Richard 2, that by rewards and menaces 
he contrived to influence or pack a parlia- 
ment. He knew that it was always said 
on the other hand, that we now were get- 
ting on much better than our ancestors 
did; but itappeared to him, that unless 
there was a real representation in the coun- 
try, there was no check at ail to the exe- 
cutive power, which was much the same 
thing as having no constitution at all. Be- 
cause he contended as much as was in his 
power, that the people ought to have their 
share in the'government, was that a rea- 
son why he should be charged with mis- 
chievous intentions, by those whose 


-pockets were filled with the public money? 


It was somewhat strange that the hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Ward) should have been al- 
most constantly found in opposition to the 
measures of his Majesty’s government, 
which he now all at once discovered to be 
in unison with the general feeling of the 
people. That hon. gentleman had also 
given his opinion, that the. government 
was completely disgraced by the Walche- 
ren expedition, but stated that this was not 
the opinion of the public at large. Ifthis 
were the case, who ought to be the judges 
of the conduct of his Majesty’s ministers? 
Was the hon. gentleman to be the sole 
judge, or should not the people be allowed 
to judge by their real representatives? 
He believed that the hon. gentleman was 
quite wrong in his idea of the public feel- 
ing upon this Walcheren question, and 
that there could hardly be found aman 
who could mention it without a sigh, or 
some expression of deep regret at the num- 
bers of lives sacrificed on that.occasion to 
no purpose. The hon. gentleman was right 
in saying, that there were many persons 
who would: laugh at what was knowa in 
that House by the name of moderate re- 
form. He (sir F. B.) was certainly one of 
those persons who would not be satisfied 
with what was generally called moderate 
reform, but who went the whole length of 
wishing to see the people possessed of that 
share in the government to which the con- 
stitution and the law entitled them. At 
the same time he was not one of those 
captious reformists that would take no- 
thing, if they could not get every thing 
they wished for. Any measure whatso- 


ever, which appeared to him a reformation 
+ 
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of abuses, or an amelioration of the pre- 
sent state of the representation, however 
short such reform might come of his wishes, 
should always meet his most cordial sup- 
port. In talking of the greatmen who had 
got into parliament from the unreformed 
state of the House, the hon. gentleman 
seemed to have forgotten the many great 
men who had written and spoken in the 
cause ofReform. He seemed to have for- 
gotten that lord Hallifax had written in 
favour of Reform, and that sir William 
Jones had asserted the right of the people 
of England to annual parliaments and free 
elections. If the hon. gentleman had, 
however, lived in the time of the Reforma- 
tion, he would, probably, have been a de- 
cided enemy to it; if he had lived at the 
time of the Revolution, he must, on his 
own principles, have opposed it; or ifhe had 
lived when the Septennial Act was passed, 
he must have opposed that as a dangerous 
innovation. This Septennial act was pass- 
ed as most bad measures are, from tempo- 
rary alarm. It was then stated, that there 
was a Popish party struggling for power, 
which, together with the expence of elec- 
tions, was considered a sufficient reason 
for departing from the ancient constitu- 
tion of the country. Would the hon. gen- 
tleman have opposed the Triennial Act, if 
he had lived in those times? The ear! of 
Devonshire, however protested against it, 
as unconstitutional; and the hon. gentle- 
‘ man had professed a great admiration of 
the Cavendishes, and the Russels. When 
we came to modern times, it would be 
‘recollected, the great lord Chatham, Mr, 
Pitt, Mr. Fox, and many men most distin- 
guished for talents, had strongly urged 
the absolute necessity of reform. He 
therefore conceived that beth authority 
and reason were of the same side, and that 
the public good imperiously required it. 
The hon. gentleman seemed to say, that 
he would vote for reform in Scotland, if 
the people expressed a wish for it. Should 
not he, on his own principles, have only 
considered whether it was or was not for 
the public good, without considering whe- 
thet there was a popular clamour raised or 
not? He had allowed that the amount of 
our expenditure was a grievance, and that 
the war was a grievance ; but these were 

rievances not originating in the House of 

vommons. In this opinion ‘he, however, 
totaliy differed from the hon. gentleman. 
He believed that the war, with its enor- 
mous expenditure, was a war of the House 
of Commons. He believed that that House 
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had taken a weak alarm at certain 9), 
nions which they feared would make suq, 
progress in this country as to endangerth 
constitution. He was sure that this pr 
ciple could never have made way, if th 
people were fairly elected, or if the 
tection of the country had been left to th, 
armed property of it. He conceived thy 
the armed property of the country woul 
be a much stronger protection than , 
standing army. The government was said 
to be a government of King, Lords, ay 
Commons. He did not know how it coil 
be said to answer that description, if th 
Commons were not represented. Whon 
did the House of Commons represent 4 
present? The members certainly vey 
faithfully represented those who wer 
their constituents. There was no mann 
turned by a patron of a borough who woul 
not be ashamed to vote contrary to hisis 
terests or the wishes of the person wh 
sent him into parliament. He would there 
fore say, that most of them did fai 
represent those who actually sent them; 
but when they were to be considered (a 
was true in theory, but not in practice) 
representatives of the people, then it wa 
not surprizing that their votes should bein 
direct opposition to the wishes and feeling 
of the people. Thinking that any amelie 
ration of the representation would be some 
thing gained for the general interests 
the country, he should give his cordil 
support to the present motion. 

Lord Milton could not help observing 
that the hon. baronet was constantly in tht 
habit of talking of the ancient and put 
times of the constitution, and yet he neva 
condescended to specify to what particuli 
period he referred. But he had advise, 
as a part of his plan of reform, that th 
power of sending writs to new borougit 
should be re-vested in the hands of tht 
crown. This was one branch-of the rene 
vation which the hon. baronet recom 
mended: but really he (lord M.) coull 
hardly conceive any thing that would led 
more directly to despotism, than the pom 
session of such a power. With all dug 
deference to the superior constituti 
knowledge of his hon. friend who brougit 
forward this motion, he must contend tht 


nothing was more unfounded than to si 

pose, that originally only such borovgit 
as were large and opulent sent members # 
parliament. The fact was, that while soit 
boroughs had declined, others had fle 
rished and grown more important; 
what he deduced from all this was, # 
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the state of the borough representation was 
in point of independence what it had been 
atall periods of our history, and even at 
those which the hon. baronet had so often 
represented as pure and uncorrupt. The 
t advantage of the present system 
was, that there could be found no descrip- 
tion of persons in the country who were 
not represented in that House. The 
landed interest, and the commercial inte- 
rest, with all its various ramifications, had 
each their representation. Under the pre- 
sent system, the East and West India inte- 
rests had their claims supported. They 
had their representatives, through whom 
they could speak. His hon. friend’s plan 
went to disfranchise a number of boroughs, 
and increase the representatives for coun- 
ties; but with all the partiality which he 
(lord M.) naturally felt for the landed in- 
terest, he should think it very unfortunate 
forthe general prosperity, if no other ex- 
isted in that House. It would seem to be 
the language of some gentlemen, that the 
House of Commons as now constituted, 
was nothing but a mass of corruption; or 
at least that such rottenness and unsound- 
ness existed in parliament, as, if not lopped 
off, must entirely destroy the constitution. 
Now he should be glad to know in what 
particular part of the representation this 
rottenness was to be found. He liked to 
come to close quarters with these Re- 
formers, for when they descended from 
general assertion to particular facts, they 
would be found to have little to say for 
themselves. What part of the representa- 
tion, then, was rotten ?» We had members 
for counties, members for populous towns, 
and we had burgage tenures. (Hear, hear !) 
He understood what the cheering referred 
to; and, he would ask again, in what did 
he rottenness consist ? Let the Reformers 
ome and prove that corruption had been 
practised in a particular instance, and he 
ould vote for disfranchising the borough. 
Had he sat in the House when the Crick- 
wade and Aylesbury cases were decided, 
he should have voted for the abolishing of 
lose boroughs. ‘The present measure 
nt to admit copyholders to vote for 


bunty members; and he would admit | 4 


hat many of that class were as indepen- 
ent as freeholders. The only reason why 
he refused this extension was, that the an- 

nt Constitution never gave the elective 
ranchise to copyholders, and he was not 
Ware that any new vivifying principle 
ould be gained by their introduction. 
ms Objections to change were radical, and 
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were founded on a conviction, that all 
measures of this sort did not go to reform, 
but to alter the constitution. It was said, 
that.the decisions of the House of Com- 
mons were generally at variance with the 
voice of the people, and the Walcheren 
vote was appealed to as an instance. He 
verily believed that there was, on that oc- 
casion, a diversity of opinion between the 
House and the body of the people; but 
although the people at large blamed the 
Expedition, which had been screened from 
censure by the majority of the House, it 
did not follow, that they were in direct 
opposition to the opinion of the majority. 
The vote of the House implied more con- 
siderations than a mere disapproval of the 
Expedition, a formal vote of censure would 
probably have occasioned a change of mi-- 
nisters, and the people were not so unani- 
mous on that subject as on the other. But 
even after all the alterations which might 
be made in the constitution of the House; 
he very much doubted whether on every 
occasion its votes would represent the opi- 
nion of the people at large. The question 
of shortening the duration of parliaments 
was a matter of regulation, not of radical 
alteration, and did not appear to him so 
objectionable, though he was not called 
upon at present to consider it. Upon the 
whole, he would conjure the House to ab- 
stain from touching with sacrilegious hands 
an institution that had been raised by the 
wisdom of their ancestors. To the par 
liament as now constituted,—to a parlia- 
ment which comprised representatives for 
Old Sarum, for Helston and all the Cornish 
boroughs, as well as for counties, the coun- 
try was indebted for the defence of its li- 
berties against the arbitrary sway of 
Charles 1.; and it was a parliament simi- 
larly formed, which, after innumerable 
struggles, ultimately confirmed the liber- 
ties of the nation by the Bill of Rights. 
Sir Samuel Romilly said this subject had 
been already so often discussed, that it 
was almost presumption for any person to 
imagine that he could throw any new 
light upon it. He confessed he was a 
little astonished at the manner in which the 
uestion had been discussed that night. 
A noble lord had expressed himself anxi+ 
ous to have an opportunity of coming to 
Close quarters with the advocates for par- 
liamentary reform, and to drive them up 
into acorner. Good God! did the noble 
lord really think it would be so easy to 
drive such men as Mr. Fox and Mr, Pitt 
iato a corner? He for his part confessed 
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that he had long felt the necessity of a 
parliamentary reform, for the sake of 
withstanding the influence of the crown ; 
and every thing he had witnessed since 


‘he came into parliament, had served to 


strengthen him in that opinion. It was 
necessary, in his opinion, that something 
ought to be done; and it was more in- 
cumbent upon this parliament to do some- 
thing than any former parliament, because 
they would not leave the constitution in 
the same state in which they found it. 
The Act of the 49th of the King, ostensibly 
to prevent the sale of seats, would mate- 
rially increase the influence of the crown 
in the next parliament. It would give 
the crown a monopoly of all those places 
which were at present open to all parties. 
This was no doubt by no means contem- 
plated by ail of the majority who passed 
the Bill; but that the Bill would have this 
effect, no man who considered the matter 
fairly, and, laid his hand on his heart, 
would venture to deny. He believed that 
the Bill had already produced its effect, 
and that many of the votes of the House 
might be now traced to it. An hon. friend 


of his had deprecated the choosing such a 
period of prosperity as the present for en- 
tering on parliamentary reform. This 
prosperity, he should think, was not so 
evident as his hon, friend seemed to sup- 


pose. A nation groaning under the weight 
of taxes, a distressed trade, and an excess 
of paper money, could hardly be said to 
be in a prosperous state. This argument 
had always been applied to every reform 
under every species of government. He 
remembered, that lord Clarendon stated 
the country never enjoyed such prosperity 
as in 1640, yet that was the period imme- 
diately antecedent to the civil wars, and 
when the country was suffering under 
taxes levted without authority, and under 


_ the most arbitrary decisions which ever 


disgraced courts of judicature. He thought 
copyholders having an equal security in 
their property with freeholders, were 
equally entitled to the right of voting. 
Mr. D. Giddy was not inclined to offer 
many observations upon the motion, as it 
had been discussed much more eloquently 
than he could discuss it. The object of 
those who contended in support of the 
motion was to make the parliament a de- 
mocratic one: but he would defy any of 
the gentlemen supporting the proposition 
to shew him that such a mode of repre- 
sentation would be better than a mixed 
form of government. He could sympa- 
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thize as much as the hon. baronet coyig 
do with the situation of the people x 
present. But the proposed alteration woulj 
not benefit the constitution. Boroughs, 
and even close boroughs, he maintained, 
were coeval with the constitution, and he 
considered them as absolutely necessq 
to the safety of the constitution, Jy 
a country highly civilized, enjoying ap 
immense wealth, and having a mixed form 
of government, it was absolutely necessary 
that the body which represented the peo. 
ple should be composed of the representa. 
tives of all the classes of men having a 
interest in the empire. It was impossible 
that an assembly, purely democratic, 
could exist with safety to such a country, 
Its measures would vacillate at every va 
riation of popular opinion, however ill. 
founded ; to use the expression of an hon, 
member, which he was not ashamed of re. 
peating, “ it would soon become the bate 
pander of the basest passions of the peo. 
ple :”’ it could not co-exist with the other 
branches of the constitution, but must 
soon overwhelm them with irresistible 
fury, as had been the case in every other 
country. If assemblies of this description 
did exist, it must be at a distance from the 
metropolis, surrounded, and strictly guard. 
ed by an armed force, for they would most 
likely be apt to indulge opinions that the 
King was acypher. The present state of 
representation was the very perfection of 
the constitution, and competent to all use- 
ful and necessary purposes. A democra 
tical one would absorb the other branches, 
Could it be said, that Westminster would 
be worse represented, if it were less de- 
mocratic? Conceiving that no practical 
benefit would be derived to the country 
from an alteration in the system of elec. 
tion, and that present concessions would 
only lead to fresh demands from the re- 
formers, he should oppose the motion. 
Mr. Gooch concurred with those who 
thought the question one of the most vilal 
importance. If the proposition was. at 
ceded to, the result might be accomp» 
nied by total ruin to the country. He saw 


no good whatever that could arise from 


adopting it.—There never was a time if 
the annals of the country when a greater 
mass of honour, of integrity, and of talent 
were combined in that House. Notwith- 
standing what he had heard on various 
occasions, he must deny that the House 
and the people were at variance in opl- 
nion, At least, he could find nothing 
like it in his intercourse with his neigh 
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pours, the inhabitants of the county which 
he had the honour to represent. The hon. 
baronet might conceive himself a judge 
ofthe wishes and opinions of the people by 
those he was in the habit of meeting at the 
Crown and Anchor, and in Palace Yard. 
He (Mr. G.) must be allowed to form an 
opinion of his own constituents, who lived 
by the plough, who were not a set of men, 
who, like those at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, when other trades failed them, 
set about manufacturing speeches. His 
constituents did not wish for reform, and 
therefore he should vote against the mo- 


tion. 

Mr. Whitbread declared, that ever since 
he had a seat in that House, he had uni- 
formly supported Parliamentary Reform, 
and his opinions had been more and_more 
confirmed from what he had seen year 
after year. He was somewhat astonished 
that the hon. member for Suffolk, (Mr. 
Gooch) should presume the opinions of his 
neighbours in that county were to be 
looked upon as a more fair criterion of the 
general sentiments of the country, than 
those of the persons whom the hon. ba- 
ronet meets in a place, where all the intel- 
ligence of the country was generally. sup- 
posed to be assembled. An hon. gentle- 
man who spoke on the other side, (Mr. 
Giddy) was a most strenuous advocate of 
This was not extra- 


things as they were. 
ordiuary, considering the prejudices of 
bis Cornish neighbours, and also how na- 
tural it was for him to sympathise in their 


feelings. In Cornwall alone there had 
been more corrupt sales of rotten boroughs 
than in all the rest of the kingdom ; and, 
therefore it was not surprising that it 
should be the very nest of anti-reform. 
He regretted extremely that some of his 
hon. friends near him, and the noble lord, 
had expressed their total dislike of all Re- 
form; and seemed to think themselves 
dishonoured and disgraced, if the voice of 
the people had an influence in that House. 
The arguments of the noble lord really 
Went to treat the people as if they were 
nothing. That was their tendency ; but 
the object of the Reform which he sup- 
ported was, that that assembly should be 
both in body and spirit, the real represen- 
latives of the people. The present mo- 
tion was not a desperate effort at improve- 
ment, which might endanger the very ex- 
istence of the constitution. It was not an 
extravagant plan suggested by some wild 
reformer, but it had proceeded from the 
gacious mind of his hon. friend, and it 
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had been seconded by the lineal heir of 
the House of Russell. He was ready to 
acknowledge that these paltry boroughs 
had given to that House some of its most 
illustrious members: but what a difference 
of weight and influence was communicated 
to a member of parliament, by his being 
returned for a county or a respectable and 
populous city! Was it not the object of 
even Mr. Windham’s ambition, on several 
occasions, to be returned for Norfolk and for 
Norwich? notwithstanding the contempt 
which he chose latterly to express for po- 
pular opinion ? Did not the late first lord 
of the Admiralty feel and know the differ- 
ence between representing a county, and 
being returned for a ‘paltry borough in 
Cornwall ? It was very hard that when 
any question was brought forward, ac- 
companied with Petitions, it should be al- 
leged that those Petitions had their origin 
in faction; and that when no Petitions 
were presented in favour of any question, 
then that the people did not care for it. 
The argument drawn from time also would 
he presumed be so drawn until time should 
be no more. His hon. friend had said, 
that Scotland was perfectly satisfied with 
its state of representation ; and an hon. 
gentleman opposite had nodded assent, as 
if for the whole of that people. One thing, 
however, was certain, that ever since the 
Union, the forty-five members from that 
country had been almost unanimous in 
voting one way. The decision on the Ca- 
tholic question furnished an irrefragable 
proof of the influence of the crown, and 
shewed that the crown had that great ques- 
tion completely in its own hands. Would 
any person maintain that if the power of 
the crown had been exerted in its favour, 
it would not have been carried by as de- 
cided a majority as the abolition of the 
Slave Trade after a struggle of 20 years,as 
soon as that measure was really taken up 
by ministers? This was apregnant instance 
of the power of the crown. He had not 
a doubt, that on a dissection of the vote on 
the Catholic question, the truth would be 
found as he had stated. 

The accomplishment of the production 
of the president Montesquieu, that the 
British constitution would be destroyed 
when the legislature should become more 
corrupt than the executive, there were a 
thousand reasons to believe approaching. 
Would the House recollect what the great 
lord Chatham had said, or what was said 
by Mr. Pitt thirty years ago? or what had 
been the declared opinion of Mr. Fox, 
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and was also, he believed, the opinion of 
a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) 
then absent; but who would, he was con- 
fident, if present, have been the warm ad- 
vocate of this motion. Would they recol- 
lect the opinion of other living authori- 
ties ? Most of the great men in the state 
had given a similar opinion. But now all 
who supported a Reform, were held up as 
demagogues and visionaries : and nothin 

was to be done, because they did not all 
agree in a plan, though an hon. baronet had 
shewn, with much solidity of argument, 
and much eloquence, that a much smaller 
body than the reformers could not agree 
in their measures, but evinced a discfe- 
pancy that occasioned strong ferments and 
violent ruptures among themselves,—he 
meant the cabinet itself. Last night the 
minister passed his panegyric upon his 
ewn administration, as the most virtuous 
and excellent that could be formed; a 
subject on which he should only refer to 
the statements of those who had been mi- 
nisters with him, to determine who was 
right or wrong. Much was said of the 
introduction of unpatronised talent into 
the House, under the present system ; 
but this system introduced not merely ta- 
lents, but wealth of any sort wherever it 
could find a market for a seat. Last year 
a person advertised against hunting over a 


particular district ; but it was well known 
that if a certain borough were compro- 

ised, the hunting was to go on as usual ; 
and that was the — which the dispute 


was terminated. as that a fit thing to 
exist respecting the mode of returning 
members to parliament? On some occa- 
sions the people of England were called, 
and he believed justly so, a most thinking 
people ; but when Reform was spoken of, 
they were only viewed as wild and giddy. 
His hon. friend said that lord Grey had 
been driven out of Northumberland by the 
cry of No Popery ; but that was not the 
case. It was owing to the American In- 
tercourse Act, which was strongly opposed 
in that House by a worthy alderman, and 
by the Master of the Rolls. It was repre- 
sented, that lord Grey’s object was to de- 
stroy, with all his might and main, the 
shipping interest of this country : yet that 
very Act, against which the present mi- 
nisters then raised such an outcry, re- 
mained, and not even a motion to repeal it 
had ever been made. There was another 
~~ influence used, against which lord 

rey might not deem it prudent, in a pe- 
cuniary view, to enter on acontest, That 
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county had become again vacant, wh, 
rats were swimming in shoals from 
side to the other, and the Chiltern hy, 
dreds flying about in due proporiicy 
Launceston was vacated ; but it would 
impossible to believe that a certain nobk 
House, so full of wealth and honours, cou) 
be swayed by inferior considerations, } 
was far, however, from disputing the 
ed of the Regent’s conferring th 
ur which occasioned a vacancy jj 
Northumberland. But ministers were, w, 
der the present system, obliged to hay 
recourse to shifts. It was suffici 
known that such things were matter ¢ 
barter. When delegation to that Hou 
was objected to, why did not gentlema 
recollect that so many were delegate 
by patrons who arranged their vo 
with the ministry? It became, then,; 
case of conscience with a delega 
“True,” said he, “I am here as you 
member; but feeling a difference 
nion, I resign my seat back to you fron 
whom I got it.’”’ This happened perps 
tually. It wasa new era. If it could 


said of some of those gentlemen who hidgimig 


lately gone over to the opposite side 

the House ‘ celum, non animum muta 
qui trans mare currunt,’ he thought 

might safely at least, say this much fi 
himself, that he had never shrunk fruit 
the people, but had at the same time newt 
sacrificed his own opinions. He had bets 


told by an hon. friend, that many golmmWi 


things had been said of him by thet 
ple, but not on account of his desire frm 
peace, which might be true; but if thi 
people spoke of him with any favour, i 
could be only for his being consistent alimpy 
unsuspected. It had been contended, hii 
all the wars during the last century ha 
been popular. This might be true, spe 
ing of their commecement; but if ti# 
people had caused wars to begin, they 
had certainly caused them to end. Fi 
impressions respecting taxation made 
American war popular at first, butit 
persisted in long after it was unpop 
and after means of stopping it had bet 
rejected, which led to the acceptancet 
infinitely worse terms; and such we 
most likely be the termination of the 
sent war. The voice of the people mg 
be heard at last; but it was heard 
late. Ifthe House were the just rej 
sentatives of the people, they w 
change gradually, when the opinion 
the people were against their conduct, 
not be finally reduced-to yield to¢ 
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nour. Mr. Bankes’s success respecting 
jinecures was owing to public opinion. 
The same was the case respecting the bar- 
racks. He had heard that some hon. gen- 
tlemen had voted the other night contrary 
totheir opinions, on account of an intem- 

rate speech, by an hon. baronet, a 
speech which, he was happy to find, the 
hon. baronet had taken the opportunity 
ofexplaining. But, because the hon. ba- 
ronet had thought proper to make that 
speech, it appeared that these gentlemen 
had thought proper to fine the country 
90,0002. It was not true that the rotten 
boroughs returned Mr. Fox in 1784, for 
he was returned for Westminster, and 
kept out for atime by ascrutiny which 
the House put an end to. He would ap- 
peal to the Cornish gentleman (Mr. D. 
Giddy) whether that seat of corruption, 
Cornwall, did not furnish more litigation 
than other counties. Of the four mem- 
bers for London, three voted in favour. of 
the Walcheren expedition: one of them, 
he was told, stood the matter very well 
before his constituents, but the citizens 
might yet have an opportunity to express 
their opinion on that subject. More coun- 
y members voted against ministers on 
hat occasion than for them. The con- 
titution originated in the people; with 
them it was vested ; by them it had been 
ercised, or the Prince Regent would 
not then hold the reins of government. 
With them was the sovereignty of the 
mpire: for them the throne was created. 
The people had a right to the democra- 
ical branch of the constitution, which 


mead, from time to time, been invaded, not 


by prerogative, but by influence, which 
tight soon be overwhelming. If some 
ts were not now in the power of a few 
ndependent men, the influence of the 
own would controul every thing. In 
he present state of affairs, all depended 


Br the people: they should be treated 


ith conciliation, and with all attention 
o If there were not pe- 
itions on the subject, it was well enough 


igcown what the people thought upon it. 


hey might refuse to reform parliament ; 
ut in the end the people would be heard. 
Mr. Cartwright thought that the House 
td sufficient democracy in its constitution, 
ithoutreform. It represented, at present, 
operty of all kinds, 
Mr. Ponsonby declared that he had no 
bjection to giving his vote in favour of 
Ne first Bill intended to be brought in 
yhishon, friend, that of extending the 
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right of voting to copyholders; and as 
to the second Bill, he should equally sup- 
port its being brought in, though he did 
not thereby mean to pledge himself to a 
support of it in its future progress. With 
regard to the general question of reform 
in parliament, no one was more sensible 
of the delicacy of the subject than he was; 
but at the same time it equally appeared 
to him, that.no mode of attempting refore 
mation could be more safe than by Bills. 
It was preferable to any sweeping mea- 
sures, of which no one could anticipate 
the consequences. As to the necessity of 
reform, be would only say, that however 
excellent the constitution might be, no 
one would surely say it’ was so excellent 
and immaculate, or so sacred, that its 
abuses, when obvious, ought not to be re- 
moved. 

Sir J. Newport said, that he had waited 
all the evening to hear a noble lord oppo- 
site (lord Castlereagh) deliver his senti- 
ments in support of the motion. As, how- 
ever, he had been disappointed, he would 
beg leave to read to the House the opi- 
nions of that noble lord upon a former oc 
casion, when a similar subject was dis- 
cussed in the Irish parliament. It was 
an historical document, and he had there- 
fore a right to read it. Ona motion of 
Mr. Grattan’s, February 9, 1793, respecte 
ing a Reform in the representation of the 
Irish House of Commons, the noble lord, 
then the honourable Robert Stewart, “ in 
an able speech, reprobated the little spe- 
cial pleading which had been used against 
the motion—a reformation in parliament 
he held to be necessary; the present sys- 
tem of representation he maintained was 
defective, and he advised ministers to 
meet the question fairly and freely ; for 
a reform in parliament he would vote the 
money of his constituents, but he would 
not vote a shilling of it for the vices and 
follies of the government.” 

To do the noble lord justice, he preach- 
ed his doctrines to an Irish parliament, 
who would not listen to them. He then 
took the rod into his own hands, and 
scourged the Irish into the measure of the 
Union. He gave the noble lord credit for 
what he had done, as he supposed that 
when he could not prevail on the Irish 
House of Parliament to reform itself, the 
noble lord thought he would gain his ob- 
ject by transplanting it into England ;' bat, 
unfortunately for both countries, the plant 
lost its nurture on being removed, Itwas 
from the abuses of retten boroughs the 
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and was also, he believed, the opinion of 
a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) 
then absent; but who would, he was con- 
fident, if present, have been the warm ad- 
vocate of this motion. Would they recol- 
lect the opinion of other living authori- 
ties ? Most of the great men in the state 
had given a similar opinion. But now all 
who supported a Reform, were held up as 
demagogues and visionaries : and nothin 
was to be done, because they did not all 
agree in a plan, though an hon. baronet had 
shewn, with much solidity of argument, 
and much eloquence, that a much smaller 
body than the reformers could not agree 
in their measures, but evinced a disete- 
pancy that occasioned strong ferments and 
violent ruptures erste themselves,—he 
meant the cabinet itself. Last night the 
minister passed his panegyric upon his 
ewn administration, as the most virtuous 
and excellent that could be formed; a 
subject on which he should only refer to 
the statements of those who had been mi- 
nisters with him, to determine who was 
right or wrong. Much was said of the 
introduction of unpatronised talent into 
the House, under the present system ; 
but this system introduced not merely ta- 
lents, but wealth of any sort wherever it 
could find a market for a seat. Last year 
a person advertised against hunting over a 
particular district ; but it was well known 
that if a certain borough were compro- 
mised, the hunting was to go on as usual ; 
and that was the way in which the dispute 
was terminated. as that a fit thing to 
exist respecting the mode of returning 
members to parliament? On some occa- 
sions the people of England were called, 
and he believed justly so, a most thinking 
people ; but when Reform was spoken of, 
they were only viewed as wild and giddy. 
His hon. friend said that lord Grey had 
been driven out of Northumberland by the 
cry of No Popery ; but that was not the 
case. It was owing to the American In- 
tercourse Act, which was strongly opposed 
in that House by a worthy alderman, and 
by the Master of the Rolls. It was repre- 
sented, that lord Grey’s object was to de- 
stroy, with all his might and main, the 
shipping interest of this country : yet that 
very Act, against which the present mi- 
nisters then raised such an outcry, re- 
mained, and not even a motion to repeal it 
had ever been made. There was another 
eat influence used, against which lord 
rey might not deem it prudent, in a pe- 
cuniary view, to enter on acontest. That 
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county had become again vacant, whi, 
rats were swimming in shoals from op 
side to the other, and the Chiltern hy, 
dreds flying about in due proportion, 
Launceston was vacated ; but it would) 
impossible to believe that a certain nobk 
House, so full of wealth and honours, coul 
be swayed by inferior considerations, }, 
was far, however, from disputing the pro. 
awed of the Regent’s conferring th 
ur which occasioned a vacancy jn 
Northumberland. But ministers were, mp. 
der the present system, obliged to har 
recourse to shifts. It was suffici 
known that such things were matter ¢ 
barter. When delegation to that Houy 
was objected to, why did not gentlema 
recollect that so many were delegate 
by patrons who arranged their volg 
with the ministry? It became, then, 1 
case of conscience with a delegate, 
“True,” said he, “Iam here as you 
member; but feeling a difference oft opi- 
nion, I resign my seat back to you from 
whom I got it.”” This happened perpe 
tually. It wasa new era. If it could 
said of some of those gentlemen who bal 
lately gone over to the opposite side of 
the House ‘ celum, non animum mutant 
qui trans mare currunt,’ he thought he 
might safely at least, say this much fir 
himself, that he had never shrunk fron 
the people, but had at the same time never 
sacrificed his own opinions. He had been 
told by an hon. friend, that many good 
things had been said of him by the peo 
ple, but not on account of his desire for 
peace, which might be true; but if th 
people spoke of him with any favour, it 
could be only for his being consistent an 
unsuspected. It had been contended, thi 
all the wars during the last century bal 
been popular. This might be true, speak 
ing of their commecement; but if the 
people had caused wars to begin, they 
had certainly caused them to end. False 
impressions respecting taxation made th 
American war popular at first, but it w# 
persisted in long after it was unpopultt, 
and after means of stopping it had beet 
rejected, which led to the acceptance 
infinitely worse terms; and such 
most likely be the termination of the prt 
sent war. The voice of the people might 
be heard at last; but it was heard 
late. Ifthe House were the just repit 
sentatives of the people, they 
change gradually, when the opinions 
the people were against their conduct, a 
not be finally reduced:to yield toc 
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mour. Mr. Bankes’s success respecting 
sinecures was owing to public opinion. 
The same was the case respecting the bar- 
racks. He had heard that some hon. gen- 
tlemen had voted the other night contrary 
totheir opinions, on account of an intem- 
perate speech, by an hon. baronet, a 
speech which, he was happy to find, the 
hon. baronet had taken the opportunity 
of explaining. But, because the hon. ba- 


§ ronet had thought proper to make that 


speech, it appeared that these gentlemen 
had thought proper to fine the country 
90,0002. It was not true that the rotten 
boroughs returned Mr. Fox in 1784, for 
he was returned for Westminster, and 
kept out fora time by a scrutiny which 
the House put an end to. He would ap- 
peal to the Cornish gentleman (Mr. D. 
Giddy) whether that seat of corruption, 
Cornwall, did not furnish more litigation 
than other counties. Of the four mem- 
bers for London, three voted in favour of 
the Walcheren expedition: one of them, 
he was told, stood the matter very well 
before his constituents, but the citizens 
might yet have an opportunity to express 
their opinion on that subject. More coun- 
ty members voted against ministers on 
that occasion than for them. The con- 
stitution originated in the people; with 
them it was vested ; by them. it had been 
exercised, or the Prince Regent would 
not then hold the reins of government. 
With them was the sovereignty of the 
empire: for them the throne was created. 
The people had a right to the democra- 
tical branch of the constitution, which 
had, from time to time, been invaded, not 
by prerogative, but by influence, which 
might soon be overwhelming. If some 
seats were not now in the power of a few 
independent men, the influence of the 
crown would controul every thing. In 
the present state of affairs, all depended 
on the people: they should be treated 
with conciliation, and with all attention 
to their wishes. If there were not pe- 
titions on the subject, it was well enough 
known what the people thought upon it. 
They might refuse to reform parliament ; 
but in the end the people would be heard. 

Mr. Cartwright thought that the House 
had sufficient democracy in its constitution, 
Without reform. It represented, at present, 
Property of all kinds, 

Mr. Ponsonby declared that he had no 
objection to giving his vote in favour of 
the first Bill intended to be brought in 
by his hon. friend, that of extending the 
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tight of voting to copyholders; and as 
to the second Bill, he should equally sup- 
port its being brought in, though he did 
not thereby mean to pledge himself to a 
support of it in its future progress. With 
regard to the general question of reform 
in parliament, no one was more sensible 
of the delicacy of the subject than he was; 
but at the same time it equally appeared 
to him, that.no mode of attempting refore 
mation could be more safe than by Bills. 
It was preferable to any sweeping mea- 
sures, of which no one could anticipate 
the consequences. As te the necessity of 
reform, be would only say, that however 
excellent the constitution might be, no 
one would surely say it ‘was so excellent 
and immaculate, or so sacred, that its 
abuses, when obvious, ought not to be re- 
moved. 

Sir J. Newport said, that he had waited 
all the evening to hear a noble lord oppo- 
site (lord Castlereagh) deliver his senti- 
ments in support of the motion. As, how- 
ever, he had been disappointed, he would 
beg leave to read to the House the opi- 
nions of that noble lord upon a former oc- 
casion, when a similar subject was dis- 
cussed in the Irish parliament. It was 
an historical document, and he had there- 
fore a right to read it. Ona motion of 
Mr. Grattan’s, February 9, 1793, respect- 
ing a Reform in the representation of the 
Irish House of Commons, the noble lord, 
then the honourable Robert Stewart, “ in 
an able speech, reprobated the little spe- 
cial pleading which had been used against 
the motion—a reformation in parliament 
he held to be necessary; the present sys- 
tem of representation he maintained was 
defective, and he advised ministers to 
meet the question fairly and freely ; for 
a reform in parliament he would vote the 
money of his constituents, but he would 
not vote a shilling of it for the vices and 
follies of the government.” 

To do the noble lord justice, he preach- 
ed his doctrines to an Irish parliament, 
who would not listen to them. He then 
took the rod into his own hands, and 
scourged the Irish into the measure of the 
Union. He gave the noble lord credit for 
what he had done, as he supposed that 
when he could not prevail on the Irish 
House of Parliament to reform itself, the 
noble lord thought he would gain his ob- 
ject by transplanting it into England ; ‘bat, 
unfortunately for both countries, the plant 
lost its nurture on being removed. Itwas 
from the abuses of retten boroughs the 
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parliament of Ireland fell into contempt 
with the people of Ireland: and the same 
causes would produce the same effect in 
England. 

Lord Castlereagh was not the least indis- 
posed to adopt the: sentiments which the 
hon. baronet had read as his, though the 
opinions of early life were not always to 
be held to the test of a strict consistency. 
If, however, the same cause existed now as 
did in 1793, he should still avow the same 
sentiments. He begged, however, to state, 
that he spoke in reference to the parlia- 
ment of Ireland, which was certainly at 
that time constituted in a manner most in- 
adequately as to all the purposes of repre- 
sentation. If, however, the hon. baronet 
concluded, therefore, that his opinions, as 
to areform, applied equally to the English 
parliament, he begged leave to assure him 
that he was completely mistaken. In the 
English parliament he did not see the same 
necessity, he did not even see the expe- 
diency for Reform; andtherefore he should 
certainly vote against the question. As to 
the Union, he denied, that he had been in- 
duced to promote that measure by any 
motives but those of the most patriotic na- 
ture. 

Mr. Martin (of Galway), considered the 
Union to be of most essential benefit to 
both countries. He expressed surprise at 
what he had heard from the right hon. 
gentleman opposite’ (Mr. Ponsonby). 
From what .that right hon. gentleman 
had formerly stated, it was to be ex- 
pected that he would rather have opposed 
the motion. The borough interest had 
been most injurious to Ireland, and this had 
been principally in the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s family, from whom it had been 
purchased at an expence of 60,0001. 

Mr. Ponsonby had never said that the 
English constitution, excellent as it was, 
might not be improved, nor that abuses 
that might have crept into it ought notto be 
corrected. As to what the hon. gentleman 
had alleged of the injury done to Ireland 
by the borough system, and of 60,000/. 
having been paid to his family to wrest 
the borough interest from them, the fact 
was that he formerly had possessed but 
one borough, and it was net common to 
gre 60,000/. for one borough in Ireland. 

e had always thought the question one 


_of the greatest moment, and one which 
ought to be approached with the greatest 
delicacy. 

General Tarleton observed, that being 
sent to that House by the voice of the 
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people in the purest possible way, he had 
no idea of scrutinizing the votes by which 
other gentlemen were sent there: but the 
Walcheren Inquiry had opened his eye, 
and he should vote for the motion. 

The Chancellor of the | Exchequer had 
never been present at a debate, in which 
he was Jess anxious to take a part, as the 
part which he should have been disposed 
to take had been sustained with such greg 
ability by the right hon. gentleman, and 
the hon. gentleman opposite. He wished; 
however, to correct a misunderstandin 
and consequent misrepresentation of the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Whitbread) who 
had described him as having been, on the 
preceding night, the panegyrist of his own 
administration, as having stated ‘it to be 
the most vigorous and the most virtuous of 
administrations, and as having bestowed 
on it many other superlatives. He bad 
been but in a very small degree the pane. 
gyrist of himself, as he only used any 
thing like the expressions imputed to him 
when comparing it with an administration, 
which he could assure the hon. gentle. 
man he had never been in the habit of ex 
tolling so highly, asto make it appear any 
thing like a presumption of extrordinary 
merit, that the present administration pos 
sessed greater vigour or greater virtue, In 
thinking that nothing very extraordinary 
wasnecessary to equal or surpassthat, hewa 
not very singular in his opinion, and he be 
lieved the people themselves were rather 
turning that way. Of this the noble lon 
(lord Milton) had given him a little testi 
mony, as he had admitted that with all the 
faults of the present feeble and unsue 
cessful administration, and with all the 
demerits of the Walcheren expedition 
attached to them, they were prefer 
red to the last splendid and  vigorow 
and successful and brilliant administr 
tion. But then it was said, that they 
were saved from a defeat on the Walcht 
ren question, by the influence of the crows. 
He begged to say, that in that very ser 
sion, and previous to that vote, that salt 
House of Commons had refused to wall 
three days for information upon the sib 
ject: and so far were they from bem 
under the influence of the crown, that a 
nisters were accordingly out-voted on thi 
question, and the House got the inform 
tion they called for at that time, in opp 
sition to the administration. But the ger 
men opposite, flushed with this advantagt 
went rather too far, They called fort 
inquiry into the Walcheren expeditith 
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which opened the eyes of the House and of 
the public, and hence the vote which par- 
liament afterwards came to was to be ac- 
counted for. An objection, however, 
was raised against the individuals. who 
yoted for government. He, however, had 
no objection to the lists of the majority and 
minority being dissected, if they could be 
procured. If this were done in order to 
leave none who were biassed by interest 
in favour of government, all the placemen 
would be at once struck off as a dead 
weight. But if they struck off from the 
jist all who were in possession of places on 
the one side, he hoped they would not ob- 
ject to strike off all who were in ex- 
pectation of places on the other. And 
they would give him leave to couple with 
this consideration a request that it might 
be remembered that a place could be pos- 
sessed but by one, but it-could be expect- 
ed by more than one. Let them then take 
away those who possessed places on the 
one side, and who expected them on the 
other, and he would be perfectly willing 
to goto adivision with the rest. It had 
been imputed to him asan offence, that he 
had kept in office after being in a mino- 
rity, while it was contended that the in- 
fluence of the crown was greater during 
his administratien than it had been in any 
other. . He contended that the fact of his 
having been in the minorities, was a proof 
that the influence of the crown had not 
increased in proportion to the increasing 
influence of property in the country. He 
denied the position that a minister ought 
to resign because he was left in a mino- 
rity on some occasions, while his measures 
generally had the: support of parliament. 


He concluded by expressing surprise that 


the vote of the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite-(Mr. Ponsonby) was to be given 
with all its weight to a question which the 
right hon. gentleman himself thought so 
delicate and dangerous. 

The House divided, when the numbers 
- :—Ayes 88; Noes 215; Majority, 
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Monday, May \. 
AssassinaTION: oF Mr. Prncevat.] 
Their lordships had finished hearing coun- 
el in an Appeal. case, and were proceed- 
ing with the reading of some private bills, 
when a bustling noise, as of a number of 
People in confusion, was heard without 


foors. The business was interrupted, and 
(VOL, XXIIL ) 
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a few moments of silence ensved in the 
House; all the Peers, of whom a const- 
derable number had assembled, to proceed 
with the evidence on the Petitions against 
the Orders im Conncil, looking towards the 
doors, Presently a cry was heard, “ Mr. 
Perceval is shot,—Mr. Perceval is shot.’’ 
A gentleman, connected with one of the 
parliamentary offices, rushed in, in the ut- 
most agitation and alarm. Most of the 
Peers came to the bar, and the officer men- 
tioned was instantly surrounded both by 
their lordships and those without the bar, 
all making the most eager enquiries. The 
account he gave was, that he was standing 
close by Mr. Perceval in the lobby of the 
House of Commons, when a pistol was 
fired at Mr. Perceval, who staggered two 
or three paces,-fell on his side, and then 
rolled om his face. The officer then came 
away; but he said, he believed that Mr. 
Perceval was dead. 
- No doubt could be now entertained as 
to Mr. Perceval having been shot at ; but 
a gleam of hope still appeared, that he 
might only have been severely, not mor- 
tally, wounded. 

Some of their lordships, upon the first 
mention of the circumstance, had rushed 
out to ascertain the fact’: they were now 
followed by most of the’ rest, hardly any, 
except the Lord Chancellor and three of 
the Bishops, remaining behind. These 
continued their enquiries at the bar; but 
the person who brought the intelligence 
could state no additional circumstance. 

The lords who had gone out at length 
began to return. The eyes of those who 
remained were rivetted on the countenance 
of him who first approached, and hopé 
vanished. ‘Their lordships crowded toge« 
ther near the woolsack, and continued for 
a few minutes in earnest private conversa 
tion: a call of “ seats; seats,” followed, 
and their lordships sat down. 

The Lord Chancellor then addressed 
them :. “ I am not certain, my lords,” (he 
said) ** whether what Iam now about to 
suggest is in exact conformity with the 
orders of your lordships” House; but there 
ay be occasions when a rigid adherence 
to’ orders, establishéd for the convenience 
of ordinary’ business, may lead to the 
greatest disorder. I have just been in- 
formed of a most melancholy and atro- 
cidus event, which has happened in the 
lobby of the other House. Tn this situa- 
tion; Ff feel’ it my duty to apprise your 
lordships, that I shall take care to give the 
“ee directions to' the officers, that none 
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go out of the doors of this House of Parlia- 
ment till we have been fully satisfied that 
they have not the means of doing farther 
mischief,”—This was understood to have 
reference to a determination, that those 
below the bar should be searched by the 
officers as they went out, in order to as- 
certain whether they had fire arms: but 
this precaution was afterwards considered 
as unnecessary, and the resolution was not 
persevered in. 

Their lordships continued their private 
conversation near the woolsack, while 
some went out and others returned at in- 
tervals. The fact of Mr. Perceval’s death 
now appeared certain; and the question, 
what proceeding it was fitting for the 
House to adopt under the circumstances, 
was next to be considered. Some men- 
tion was made of a Message to the House 
of Commons. It was then stated that the 
Commons had adjourned ; and it was sug- 
gested that this might be the most proper 
eourse for their lordships. 

Previous to adjourning, however, it was 
agreed on all hands that it would be pro- 
per to address his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, to express the sentiments 
of the House on the melancholy and horrid 
occurrence. . No one doubted the fact of 
the assassination ;. but to found upon it 
such a proceeding as that of an Address, it 
was necessary to have it established in a 
formal manner. There was some doubt as 
to the mode in which this should be done. 
At length there was a second call of 
“« seats, seats,’ and their lordships resumed 
their seats on the benches. 

The Duke of Cumberland then rose, and 
said: — Having seen the right hon. 
Spencer Perceval wounded and dead, 1 
think it my duty to communicate this fact 
to your lordships, that you may take such 
measures upon it as to your lordships shall 
seem proper.” 

Lord Ellenborough. 
noble duke see this?” 

The Duke of Cumberland. «1 saw Mr. 
Perceval lying dead in a chair in the 
Speaker’s chamber, with a surgeon and 
several other persons standing around him.” 

Lord Ellenborough. « We still have no 
evidence how Mr. Perceval came by his 
death,—whether by fire arms, or in what 
other manner. All we know from this is, 
that he is dead, in the Speaker’s chamber.” 

The Earl of Liverpool suggested, that the 
declaration of one of their lordships upon 
his honour as to his belief of the fact, 
might be sufficient ground for the Address ; 


«Where did the 
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but after a few words from lord Holland, 
it was agreed to call witnesses to the bar, 
and the bar was immediately cleared for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Taylor, one of the door-keepers of 
the House of Commons, was then called to 
the bar, and examined by the Lord Chan. 
cellor, who had left the woolsack, and 
taken his seat at the committee table. 

2. What is your name ?—A. Taylor, 

You are an officer belonging to the 
House of Commons, are you not ?—I am, 
my lord. 

What do you know in relation to Mr, 
Perceval: state what you know to the 
House ?—My lords, I saw Mr. Perceval in 
the lobby of the House of Commons: | 
saw a pistol aimed at him, and at the same 
instant I saw the fire; and immediately 
after I saw Mr. Perceval fall. 

Did you hear the report of the pistol?— 
I did. 

Did Mr. Perceval fal! immediately 
after ?—He did, my lord. 

Mr. Taylor’s evidence being so directly 
to the point, their lordships did not think 
it necessary to examine any more Wik 
nesses. The Lord Chancellor again took 
his seat on the woolsack, and 

The Earl of Radnor moved, “ That an 
humble Address be presented to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, stating, that 
the House had heard with horror of the 
attack made upon, and the assassination of 
the right hon. Spencer Perceval, one of 
his Majesty’s most honourable privy coum 
cil, and praying that his Royal Highnes 
would be graciously pleased to direct such 
steps to be taken as he should deem expe 
dient for the apprehension of the offender 
or offenders.” 

Earl Grey said, he merely rose to state, 
that he entirely agreed, or if he could sy 
so, that he more than entirely agreed, ia 
the proposition moved by the noble eat) 
which had his most cordial’ concurrence. , 

The motion was agreed to nem. diss, 

It was then ordered, that the Address bt 
presented forthwith by lords speciaNy ap 
pointed for the purpose, and the earld 
Radnor, earl Grey, lord Holland, lord Mk 
grave, and other lords, were appointed tt 
go up with the Address forthwith. 

The House then adjourned till to-mor 
row at two o'clock. 
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acainst THE Orpers in Councit.] Lord 
G. L. Gower presented a Petition from the 
journeymen potters and others employed 
in the manufacture of china and earthen- 
ware in the Staffordshire potteries; setting 
orth, 

« That, previous to the issuing of the 
Orders in Council, the increasing demand 
for these manufactures for the American 
market, enabled the petitioners to provide 
a comfortable subsistence for their fami- 
lies; and that, since the suspension of all 
commercial intercourse with the United 
States of America, the business of the pe- 
titioners has gradually declined, a consi- 
derable proportion of hands are now out 
of employ, and dependent for subsistence 
on parochial relief, and great numbers of 
those, who are at present employed, are 
restricted in the amount of their weekly 
wages, so as to be unable to support them- 
selves and families ; and praying for re- 
lief.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


CoMMITTEE ON THE Orpvers In Coun- 
ci.] Mr. Brougham moved the order of 
the day for going into a committee on the 
Orders in Council. ‘The House then went 
intoa committee, Mr. Babington in the 
chair. The first witness called was Mr. Ro- 
bert Hamilton, manufacturer of earthen- 
ware in Staffordshire— 


AssassinaTIoN OF Mr. Percevat.] Mr. 
Brougham had closed his examination of 
Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Stephen was in the 
course of his cross-examination of the 
same witness, when at about a quarter 
past five o’clock the report of a pistol shot 
was heard in the House and Gallery; it 
did not at first interrupt the business of 
the House—a rush was heard between the 
door and the bar, and cries of Order. It 
was immediately discovered that Mr. 
Perceval, on entering the lobby of the 
House, was shot by a person of the name 
of Bellingham, who had placed himself for 
that purpose at the side of the door lead- 
ing from the stone staircase. Mr. Perce- 
val, immediately on receiving the ball, 
which entered the left breast, staggered 
and fell at the feet of Mr. William Smith, 
who was standing near the second pillar. 
He was instantly taken up by Mr. 
Smith, who did net recognize him until 
he had looked in his face. The report of 
the pistol immediately drew great num- 
bers to the spot, who assisted Mr. Smith 
iM conveying the body into the Speaker’s 
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apartments, but before he reached them, 
all signs of life had departed. Mr. Perce- 
val’s corpse was placed upon a bed, and 
Mr. Lynn, of Great George street, who 
had been sent for, arrived, but too late even 
to witness the last symptoms of expiring 
existence. He found that the ball, which 
was of an unusually large size, had pe- 
netrated the heart near its centre, and had 
passed completely through it. From 
thence the body was removed to the 
Speaker’s drawing room, by Mr. Lynn 
and several members, and it was laid on a 
sopha. 

The horror and dismay occasioned by 
the Assassination of Mr. Perceval prevent- 
ed any attention from being paid to other 
persons, and it was not until the right 
honourable gentleman was raised from the 
floor that a person belonging to the Vote 
Office exclaimed, “ Where is the villain 
that fired ?”” when a person of the name of 
Bellingham, who had been unobserved, 
stepped up to him and coolly observed, 
“1am the unfortunate man.”’ He did not 
make any attempt to escape, but resigned 
himself quietly into the hands of some of 
the by-standers. They placed him upon 
a bench near the fire-place, where they 
kept him, and all the doors were closed, 
and the egress of any persons prevented, 
When the assassin was interrogated as to 
his motive for this dreadful act, be repli- 
ed, “ My name isBellingham ; itisa private 
injury—I know what I have done—it was 
a denial of justice on the part of govern- 
ment.’ At this time the prisoner was in 
no legal custody, but was surrounded by 
many members, who insisted that he 
should be taken into the body of the 
House. The criminal was however pre- 
viously searched, to which he made no re- 
sistance, and upon his person were found 
a steel pistol, loaded, about seven inches 


-in length (the fellow to that with which 


he had effected his fatal purpose, which 
had been secured) with a short screw bar- 
rel, and a bundie of papers folded like 
letters. Two messengers, Wright and 
Skelton, then conveyed the prisoner to 
the bar of the House of Commons, where 
the utmost confusion and anxiety prevail- 
ed, The Speaker had quitted the chair, 
the Housé having resolved itself into the 
committee on the Orders in Council, but 
on hearing the afflicting intelligence, he 
returned and resumed his seat. Order 
having been restored, general Gascoyne 
said in an audible voice, “ I think I know 
the villain,” and walking up to the assas- 
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sin, and looking in his face, enquired, “ Is 
not your name Bellingham ?” He return- 
ed no answer, but by shaking his head, 
and stood afterwards motionless, and ap- 
parently composed, resting his hands 
wpon the bar, and looking directly forwards 
to the chair. 

The Speaker then proposed in a firm 
voice, that the criminal should be con- 
veyed to the prison-room, and that a ma- 
gistrate should be sent for to receive the 
examination of the witnesses of the shock- 
ing transaction. He also stated, that in 
order that the prisoner might be less able 
to attempt an escape, or a rescue be ef- 
fected by accomplices, it would be fit that 
he should be conducted to the place of 
confinement, not through the lobby where 
the murder had been perpetrated, but 
through the private avenues round the 
House. 

This proposal was highly approved, and 
the Speaker further said, that it might 
render the detention of the eriminal more 
secure if members would precede, in order 
to see that all the passages were clear. A 
great many gentlemen. immediately rose 

“to comply with the request, when 

-» Mr. Whitbread, in a.tone of voice which 
betrayed the difficulty he felt in com- 
manding his feelings, observed, that to 
prevent confusion it would be better if 
those members who should go before for 
the purpose of seeing that the passages 
were clear were named from the chair, 
otherwise the eagerness of all to fulfil the 
undertaking might prevent its due execu- 
tion. 

The Speaker added, that it would be 
right that the utmost precaution should be 
used, not only lest the criminal should 
injure others, but should attempt violence 
on himself. He then named Mr. Whit- 
bread, Mr, Long, and Mr. Bootle, who 
directly left the House to clear the avenues 
to the prison-room. ‘The assistance of se- 
veral other messengers was called in, who 
followed with Bellingham in their custody, 
and they were succeeded by lord Ossulston, 
Mr. Villiers, Mr. Manning, Mr. Wharton, 
Mr. Pole, and about ten others. 

The Speaker also directed that all mem- 
bers who were magistrates for Middlesex, 
as well as all persons who had witnessed 
any part of the transaction, should attend 
the committee to examine ‘and to give 
evidence. 


The House was then adjourned. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 12. 


Tue Prince Recent’s ANswER To Ty 
ADDRESS RESPECTING THE ASSASSINATION 
or Mr. Percevat.}] His royal highnes 
the Duke of York presented the Report of 
the Prince Regent’s Answer to their lords 
ships’ Address of yesterday, on the assay) 
sination of Mr. Perceval. The effeet of 
this communication was to express the 
feelings of indignation and regret enter 
tained. by the Prince Regent at the violen 
death, by the hands of an assassin, of the 
right hon, Spencer Perceval, chancellor of 
his Majesty’s exchequer, &c. assuring 
their lordships that the information te 
quired by their lordships would be duly 
communicated to the House; and that ng 
steps should be wanting on the partof 
his Royal Highness, to bring the offender 
or offenders to condign and exemplary 
punishment. i 

His Royal Highness’s most gracious 
Answer being read in the usual way, it 
was ordered, on the motion of the Lord 
Chancellor, that the said Answer, with the 
Address of their lordships, which gave risg 
to it, should be printed and published. + 


Tue Prince Recent’s Messace ny 
SPECTING THE Famity or Mr. Perceva} 
A Message from his royal highness the 
Prince Regent on this subject, was pre- 
sented by the earl of Liverpool, similar in 
effect to that presented to the House of 
Commons. The Message was presented 
to the Lord Chancellor, in order tobe 
read, in the first instance, from the wook 
sack ; but the grief and agitation of the 
noble and learned lord on the occasion 
were such, as, frequently overpowered uy 
his tears, he was unable to finish the read 
ing of the document. Jt was accordingly 
read in form by the clerk at the table, 

The Earl of Liverpool then rose and 
said, that, although it was not strictly ace 
cording to the regular course of theif 
lordships' proceedings, he should, on a 
occasion of such interest and feeling as the 
present, take the liberty of moving an im 
mediate Address to his royal highness thé 
Prince Regent, in consequence of his grt 
cious Message. In doing this, he should 
feel himself unworthy of a place among 
their lordships, if he could for a moment 
entertain the sentiment, that any topi¢ 
heretofore connected with political cons- 
derations, and producing differences of po 
litical opinion, would prevent apy: 
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State of the Country. 
member of that House from concurring in 
gn object involving what was so justly 
dear to one, in whom his country expe- 
rienced such a loss;—to that good and 
excellent man, who with indefatigable 
geal used his best endeavours in the ser- 
yice of his sovereign and the country. In 
this sentiment he believed they were all 
agreed ; but this much he had no hesita- 
tioa to say, that he believed few men ever 
existed, who were endowed with more 
virtues; and“ that no man whatever had 
fewer faults, If ever there was a man 
less likely to provoke personal hostility 
than another, the man to whom the pro- 
ceedings of that night so greatly referred, 
was the person! If ever there lived a 
man in whose composition not a particle 
of gall existed, he was the man. He ex- 

ressed his full conviction that it would 
be an unnecessary waste of their lordships’ 
time, to proceed any farther on the occa- 
sion, and he would therefore conclude by 
moving an Address to the Prince Regent, 
assuring kis Royal Highness of their Tord. 
ships’ strong participation in his sense and 
feelings respecting the murder of the right 
hon. Spencer Perceval: of their high 
sense of the private and public virtues of 
that minister, and of their lordships’ cor- 
dial concurrence in any measures his Royal 
Highness may adopt, on the behalf of his 
Majesty, towards making a suitable provi- 
sion for the family of the right hon. Spen- 
cer Perceval. 

Earl Grey trusted their lordships would 
give him credit in declaring, that he sin- 
cetely participated in all those feelings to 
which this melancholy and horrid event 
had naturally given rise. He, equally with 
the noble earl, deprecated any allusion to 
political differences, and whilst he par- 
ticipated in those feelings upon this oc- 
casion, common he trusted to every Eng- 
lishman, he most cordially concurred in 


thé proposed Address. The circumstance 


of a public servant murdered in the midst 
of his public services, leaving a numerous 
family without any provision, which had 
he lived he might have been enabled to 
make for them, undoubtedly entitled the 
family of such aperson to a provision from 
the public. Upon this ground the Ad- 
dress liad his most cordial concurrence. 
Might he, however, be permitted to say, 
that he thought it would have been more 
desirable not to have departed from the 
Usual forms of the House, and to have 
come to the subject with somewhat more 
deliberation ? He wasalse anxious to state, 
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for the sake of his own honour and con- 
sistency, that he concurred in the Address 
with the express understanding that he 
did not concur in any words (if any such 
there were) that might be construed into 
an approbation of those measures respect- 
ing the policy of which he had the mis- 
fortune to differ in opinion. In the praise 
of Mr. Perceval’s public. virtues, and of 
his disinteresteduess, he most heartily 
joined ; with his private virtues, he was 
not so much acquainted as others, but, so 
far as he eould judge from a slight know- 
ledge, he was disposed to join in the 
warmest eulogy. He concluded by again 
stating his concurrence in the Address, 
with the qualification he had already men~ 
tioned. 

The question being put, the same was 
voted by their lordships nem. diss. and it 
was or that the Address should be 
presented to the Prince Regent by the 
whole House. 

The lords with white staves were then 
ordered to wait on his Royal Highness to 
jearn his pleasure, when he would re- 
ceive the Address of their lordships’ 
House. 


ComMiTTEE-oN THE OrpERs 1N Coun- 
cIL.—STaTE OF THE Country.}] The 
Earl of Liverpool observed, that there were 
some private Bills which it would be ad- 
visable to forward, but that it would be 
desirable, under present circumstances, 
not to press any matter that was likely to 
create any difference of opinion. He ob- 
served that the House must sit to-morrow, 
but that an adjournment for some days 
might then very expediently take place. 

Earl Grey agreed in the propriety of 
not pressing any subject that was likely to 
create a difference of opinion, but sug- 
gested -the expediency of continuing the 
examination of witnesses on the Orders in 
Council, particularly with reference to the 
situation of the witnesses now in attendance, 
who must be put to great inconvenience if 
they were under the necessity of remain- 
ing in town, and the presence of several 
of whom was actually required in the 
country. .* 

The Earl of Liverpoo!, while he was aware 
of the inconvenience to which some of the 
witnesses might be exposed, felt at the 
same time that the public and private in- 
convenience of continuing the examination 
under the present circumstances would be 
so great as to preclude any arrangement 
for that purpose. 
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Earl Grey declined to press the subject 
any further, although he could have wished 
that the great inconvenience to which 
some of the witnesses would be exposed 
could have been avoided. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, with re- 
ference to what had passed between the 
two noble earls, that he trusted there were 
many noble lords in that House, who 
would not think it an ill bestowing of their 
time, if they spent a whole month in ad- 
dition to their usual time of sitting, pro- 
vided they could employ that month use- 
fully tothe country. He felt for the in- 


’ convenience to which individuals might 


be put as much as any man could do, and 
he trusted their lordships would give him 
credit as to the warmth and sincerity of 
his feelings, with regard to another con- 
sideration. But in his mind, the state of 
the country was not really such, as that 
the interval of a week, a fortnight, ora 
month, was comparatively a consideration 
of no importance. They had seriously to 
consider the situation in which the coun- 
try was placed at this moment. He would 
rather suffer death than refrain from 
saying, that though, in the course of a few 
days, they might be able to do something 
better with reference to the subject alluded 
to, he felt it was necessary they should 
adjourn only from day to day, in order 
to be ready to proceed according to what 
might possibly happen in the country. 
Their lordships then proceeded to for- 


. ward the Bills upon the table, which were 


chiefly of a private nature. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 12. 


Tue Prince Recent’s MeEssaGE RE- 
SPECTING THE FamiLy or Mr. Percevat.] 
The House met at four o’clock, and pre- 
sented the most melancholy, and one of 
the most crowded spectacles we have ever 
witnessed. After a considerable pause of 
a most affecting nature, lord Castlereagh 
appeared at the bar with a Message from 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
which being brought up, was read by the 
Speaker as follows: 


“ GeorcE, P. R. 

*« The Prince Regent, deeply impressed 
with the severe loss his Royal Highness 
and thecountry have sustained in conse- 
quence of the murder of the right hon. 
Spencer Perceval, and being desirous of 


marking his sense of the public and private 
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virtues of Mr. Perceval, and of afford; 
relief and assistance to his numerous 
afflicted family, recommends to the Houy 
of Commons to enable his Royal High 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma, 
jesty, to make such provision for th 
widow and family of the right honourable 
Spencer Perceval, as to the justice andj. 
berality of parliament may seem proper, 
“ce G. P. R”. 


Lord Castlereagh then rose. He said he 
was sure he only anticipated the feeling 
of the House and of the empire at lar, 
when he observed, that it had never fallen 
to the lot of any individual, in or out of of 
fice, to call the attention of parliament) 
a transaction of a nature so painful as tha 
to which he was now about to call they 
attention. Whatever indulgence he mi 
experience from the liberality of th 
House, he could not but be aware, thatit 
would have been much better had his righ, 
hon. friend near him (Mr. Secretary Ry. 
der) addressed them on the present me 
lancholy occasion. The feelings of his 
right hon. friend, however, were too pow 
erfully affected to allow him to do so, ani 
he trusted, that that circumstance would 
exonerate him from the charge of pre 
sumption in taking upon himself the tak 
of calling upon the House to mark by theit 
vote, their veneration for the memory d 
his great and dear friend. If it weres 
case in which great ability and eloquene 
were necessary to move the feelings d 
the House, he would have much mor 
doubt of his competence to the undertak 
ing ; but whatever difference of poljticl 
opinions might exist in that House, of thi 
he was confident, that in the presentip 
stance, there could be only one feeling ia 
the assembly which he had the honourt 
address—there could be but one feelingia 
the breasts of Engiishmen—seneiaa 
importance of rescuing the character 
the country, and of distinguishing by t 
most marked disgust, an act of atrocilf 
which was inconsistent with the first em 
tions of human nature. If there was aij 
thing in addition to the private virtuest 
his right hon. friend which could make 
the peculiar duty of parliament to conell 
in the sentiments expressed by his roy# 
highness the Regent, in his most graciol 
Message to that House ; it was the con 
deration that the loss which his family a 
the country deplored, was a loss occasiontl 
by the attendance of his right hon. friety 
to the public service. The particular 
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currence which brought on the calamity 
in question, was produced by the conscien- 
tious discharge of public duty on the part 
of his right hon. friend, who would not 
permit a claim to be successfully preferred 
to government, for which he was satisfied 
there was no just foundation. It was a 
grateful part of his duty to mention, that, 
as far as they had been enabled to investi- 
gate the subject, government were of opi- 
nion that this was an insulated act ; and 
that, whatever reproach it might otherwise 
cast on the national character, ought to be 
exclusively confined to the individual 
by whom it was perpetrated. It became 
the House to take into their consideration 
what it was proper and becoming in them 
to do in the case of a servant of the crown, 
who had been deprived of his life for the 
conscientious discharge of his public duty. 
He was persuaded that there was no as- 
sembly in which, under such circum- 
stances, all political differences would sub- 
sidemore readily, than in that House. No 
man could feel guilty of any abandonment 


of principle, in turning aside for a moment | 


from the consideration of those differences, 
to that of the case of his right hon. 
friend, nor could it ever be adduced as an 
impeachment of the sincerity of any man, 
however opposed in politics to his right 
hon. friend, that he concurred in the pre- 
sent provision for Mr. Perceval’s family. 
Every one must be sensible of the peculiar si- 
tuation of the family of hisright hon. friend, 
from the circumstance of his having so disin- 
terestedly devoted himself to the public ser- 
vice. He had deserted an honourable and 
alucrative profession, at a moment when 
hisgreat talents, which bad since raised him 
so high in his new capacity, promised ad- 
vantages which certainly nothing but a 
trong and unequalled sense of public duty 
could have induced him to forego.—He 
new of his own knowledge that his right 
hon. friend had most reluctantly with- 
rawn from that profession. Whatever 
advantage the public might have derived 
irom the change, it ought to be considered, 
that had it not taken place, his family 
might have been crowned with affluence, 
ind with all the blessings that such a hus- 
band, sucha father could bestow.—He was 
ure that whatever difference of opinion 
here might be with respect to his right 
hon. friend’s political merits, it would be 
unanimously allowed that never had any 
individual in the discharge of great 
nd important public duties, in tintes of 
u@ most arduous nature, conducted him- 


respecting the Family of Mr. Pereevat. 
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self in a manner so well calculated to con- 
ciliate a large portion of personal esteem. 
Never had man more friends and fewer 
enemies—nay, a single enemy was not to 
be found in the circle of those who per- 
sonally knew him. Parliament could 
never pursue a better policy than care- 
fully to shield those who were engaged in 
the public service against the effects of 
private and individual resentment. It was 
a duty due. not less to their families than 
to the country. He felt and he spoke sin- 
cerely, that it would be only weakening 
the interest of the case to go farther into 
the subject: all that he called upon the 
House to do now, was, to recognize the ge- 
neral principle contained in his Royal 
Highness’s Message. With respect to 


‘the extent of the grant, that would bea 


subject for consideration on a future day. 
The House would, he had no doubt, be 
anxious to protect from the danger of po- 
verty all who bore the name of his la- 
mented friend, and, therefore, in framing 
the grant, they would perhaps consider it 
wise to make it distributive, rather than to 
arrange it in such a way that the death of 
one or two members of the family might 
subject the rest to the loss of all benefit. 
As for the widow, her happiness in this 
world might now be regarded as closed ; 
but it might afford her some consolation 
to know that parliament, in consideration 
of the merits and services of her departed 
husband, ‘had made a suitable provision for 
her children. [Here the noble lord was so 
much affected that he was obliged to sit 
down amidst the loud cheers and strong 
sympathy of the House.}] The motion. 
was, 

«« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
to return his Royal Highness the grateful 
thanks of this House, for his Royal High- 
ness’s most gracious Message. To assure 
his Royal Highness that they deeply par- 
ticipate in the severe loss his Royal High- 
ness and the country have sustained, in 
consequence of the murder of the right 
hon. Spencer Perceval, first Commissioner 
of his Majesty’s Treasury, and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, of which most atrocious 
act, committed within the wails of parlia- 
ment, they cannot, in terms sufficiently 
strong, express their abhorrence ; and be- 
ing desirous of marking their sense of the 
public and private virtues ef Mr. Perceval, 
and of affording relief and assistance to his 
numerous and afflicted family, they beg 
leave humbly to assure his Royal High- 
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ness, that they shall feel it a grateful act 
of public duty, under the melancholy cir- 
cumstances of this afflicting case, to en- 
able his Royal Highness, in the name and 
on the behalf of bis Majesty, to make 
such provision for the widow and family 
of the right honourable Spencer Perceval, 
as may be consistent with the justice and 
the liberality of parliament.” 

Mr. Ponsonby expressed himself ex- 
tremely anxious to second the motion. 
‘The character and honour of the House 
were concerned in shewing that no differ- 
ence of political opinion would induce any. 
member to hesitate for @ moment in 
evincing the most indignant feelings at 
the horrible atrocity that had been com- 
mitted. Qng. of the great blessings of a 
free government was, that it allowed men 
to express their sentiments freely on all 
occasions, but if acts of revenge and assas- 
sination, like the present, were to prevail, 
the people would be in a condition no 
better than.in those countries subject to 
the most rigid despotism. He was happy, 
therefore, to hear the noble lord state, that 
the national character was not tainted by 
any diffusion of this crime, but that, as far 
as-could yet be ascertained, the guilt was 
confined to one unfortunate individual. 
Whatever difference of opinion might exist 


on political subjects, it was the right of 
every man in a free country to declare 


his sentiments, However opposed he 
might be in politics, to the individual to 
whose memory they were now called upon 
to pay a just tribute, he was persuaded 
that. no man in the House, no man in Eng- 
land, would. hesitate in vindicating the 
principle which he had just laid down, or 
would allow the family of that individual 
to suffer for the honest expression of his 
sentiments. The neble lord. had expressed 
a wish that the grant should be liberdi, 
and he (Mr. P.) was sure that there was 
but one sentiment on that subject in and 
out of the House. It was the duty of par- 
liament to interfere, it could only consult 
its honour by interfering liberally. As 
for the particular distribution of the grant, 
that would be a subject for future dis- 
cussion ; but in his opinion, the principle 
recommended by the noble lord ought to 
be adopted. He was sure that it must be 
the wish of the House that no branch of 
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tained the highest opinion of his honow,, 
and the greatest affection to his persoq, 
He had known him in early life, and he 
had: never known a man of greater worth, 
As a husband, as a father, as a friend, ig 
man was more to be admired. As they 
could not restore a life so dear to all, they 
ought to do that which alone was in thejp 
power, and to alleviate the distresses of 
his family, and render the remnant of their 
lives as far comfortable as they could, and 
if possible, happy. 

Mr. Canning hoped that it would be om 
necessary in him to offer any apology tp 
the House, if even after the just and elo 
quent tribute which had been alread 
paid to the memory of Mr. Perceval, tg 
was still anxious to offer the expression of 
his full and cordial concurrence in every 
part of those acknowledgments. How. 
ever incompetent he might be to add any 
observations worthy of the deceased, or of 
the attention of the House, he trusted that 
he should be excused, if for a few momeats 
he indulged that anxiety. It was some 
consolation in the midst of that grief in 
which all participated, that he had only to 
join in the unanimous desive of bearing 
testimony to the virtues and talents of a 
man, whose loss all parties agreed in de- 
ploring, and of whom it might with pe 
culiar truth be said, that whatever was the 
strength and extent of political hostility, 
he had never, before the last calamity, 
provoked against himself a private enemy. 
It was due to departed character to say, 
that no man could entertain opinions, 
without feeling his confidence in their 
truth and justness increased, by finding 
them in unison with those of his right hen 
friend, or differ from him in political sex 
timents, without acknowledging that his 
errors were the errors of a virtoous mind; 
no man to whom it had happened tote 
joined with, and afterwards separated from 
him, but was truly sensible of the gratili 
cation which never failed to result from 
acting in concert with him. It must, how 
ever, furnish a great consolation to him 
and to the House, to be’ informed by the 
noble lord that the crime which had robbel 
them of the life and services: of Mr. Pet 
ceval, appeared upon investigation to be 
confined to the individual perpetrator~ 
He thought the noble lord had done well 


in making this communication, becav# 
great mischief. and alarm might 

otherwise resulted from the misrepresents 
tions of persons actuated by the: best,# 
well as. of others actuated by the mi 


the family of Mr. Percevai should be left 
in poverty to lament the fate of his unfor- 
tunate father. No man thought Mr. Per- 
ceval’s political opinions more erroneous 
than he had always done, but he enter- 
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evil principles. On the one hand, it might 
have been held up as an example and en- 
couragement of practices foreign to the 
character, and abhorrent to the feelings of 
Englishmen ; while on the other, it might 
have been regarded as the symptom of a 
general and prevailing spirit of bloodshed 
and anarchy, forerunner of the evils which 
had desolated the rest of Europe. He 
fully agreed in all that had been said, both 
as to the propriety of expressing their ab- 
horrence of the crime, which it was so 
painful to contemplate, and of pledging 
themselves to make adequate provision 
for an afflicted family. ‘To that family, as 
well as to the country, the loss of Mr. Per- 
ceval was irreparable, but it wasstill in the 
power of the House, in some measure to 
assuage the consequences to the former. 
The utmost munificence of a generous na- 
tion could do no more; but when they re- 
collected how often within the last two 
years they had listened to his voice, when 
it invited them to reward the glories and 
triumphs acquired abroad, it would afford 
a melancholy and not ungrateful pleasure 
to reflect, that there wasat least left to them, 
the opportunity of testifying their sense of 
his services, and estimation of his merits. 

‘Mr. Whitbread declared, that having 
throughout been a marked and determined 
political antagonist of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, he did not think it would be be- 
coming in him not to say, that he cordially 
concurred in granting to the family of that 
right hon. gentleman, the only compensa- 
tion for his loss, which it was in the power 
of the House to make. That it was im- 
possible there could be a man more dis- 
tinguished for his private virtues, every 
person acquainted with the right hon. 
gentleman admitted, and was anxious to 
declare. Among his public virtues, the 
tight hon. gentleman had one, which he 
(Mr. W.) begged to mark, for the benefit 
and example of posterity. The right hon. 
gent. had uniformly displayed a most per- 
fect and unceasing controul of temper in 
that House. He (Mr. Whitbread) hoped, 
that beyond the door of that House, 
he had never on any occasion, car- 
ried a feeling of resentment or displea- 
sure against any one of its members; 
against the right hon. gentleman, he had 


ever found it impossible to carry such a, 


feeling even so far as the door. 
The Address was then agreed to, nem. con. 
Lord Castlereagh moved that it should 
be presented by such members of the 
ouse as were privy counsellors, 
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Capture of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
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- Mr. Wynn thought it would be more in 
unison with the present feeling that it 
should be carried up by the whole House. 

Lord Castlereagh withdrew his motion, 
and the Address was ordered to be carried 
up by the whole House, according to the 
suggestion of Mr. Wynn. 

Sir R. Williams expressed his admira- 
tion of the character of Mr. Perceval, and 
stated that he was at school with him 
when a boy, and that no person could 
be more respected and beloved by his 
master, or more idolized by his equals. 


| He proposed that he should be honoured 


with a public funeral. 

Lord Castlereagh thought the wishes of 
his family should be consulted before they 
determined on any step of the kind. 

After a few words from Mr. Canning 
to the same effect, the motion was not per- 
sisted in. 

Lord Castlereagh, after moving that the 
House should to-morrow form into a com- 
mittee of the whole House, to consider 
the Message, which was agreed to, ob 
served, that probably the House might find: 
it expedient to adjourn from day to day; 
and that in that case it might be thought 
advisable to defer to a future period the Ore 
ders dropped, and the examination of wit- 
nesses in the committee on the Orders in 
Council. 

Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Whitbread, and 
Mr. Brougham, objected to the last pro- 
position, on account of the expence and 
inconveniency to which witnesses attend- 
ing both Houses of Parliament were liable. 

It was at length determined that the 
House should be adjourned from day to 
day. 

The other orders of the day were then 
postponed, and the House adjourned till 
to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, May 13. 

ANSWER OF THE Eart OF WELLINGTON 
TO THE VoTE oF THANKS FOR THE CapP- 
Ture OF Ciupap Roprico.] The Speaker 
acquainted the House, that he had re- 
ceived from general the earl of Welling- 
ton, the following Letter, in return to the 
Thanks of this House, signified to him, in 
obedience to their commands of the 10th 
of February last. 


“ Fuente Guinaldo, April 29th, 1812, 
« Sir; I have had the honour of receiv- 


ing your letters of the 11th February and 


(N) 
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Sth instant, in which you enclosed the 
unanimous votes of the House of Com- 
mons of the 10th of February and 8th of 
April, expressive of their approbation of 
the conduct of the general officers, officers 
and troops under my command, which 
were employed in the siege and assault 
of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

“In obedience to the orders of the 
House, 1 have communicated to the ge- 
neral officers, officers, and troops, these ho- 
nourable testimonies of their approbation, 
and I beg that you will do me the favour 
to make. my acknowledgements to the 
House for the notice which they have 
taken of my services, and to assure them 
of the sense which I entertain of the ho- 
nour which they have conferred upon me, 
and of my gratitude for their repeated 
favours. 

« T request you to accept my thanks for 
the handsome terms in which you have 
conveyed to me the sense of the House. 

« I have the honour to be, Sir, with the 
greatest respect, your most obedient and 
faithful humble servant, WELLINGTON. 

“ The right hon. Charles 

Abbot, Speaker of 
the House of Com- 
mons, &c, &c. &c.”’ 


PETITION FROM BERWICK-UPON-TWEED 
RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF THE East 
Inpia Company’s Cuarter.| A Petition 
of the mayor, bailifis, and burgesses of the 
borough of Berwick-upon-Tweed, in guild 
assembled, was presented and read; setting 
forth, ‘ 

« That the petitioners conceive it to be 
the undoubted right of the subjects of these 
realms to trade to every part dependent 
on or in amity with this country, subject 
only to such restrictions and regulations 
as the nature of the trade may require ; 
that the monopoly of the East India Com- 
pany is an additional instance, with others 
that might be adduced, of the injurious con- 
sequences that must always attend such, at- 
tempts at an exclusive traffic ; and that the 
petitioners conceive it to have been fully 
demonstrated, not only by the most con- 
clusive reasonings, but by incontrovertible 
facts, that such monopoly is prejudicial 
to the general interests of the country at 
large, and discourages that commercial 
spirit which, from the’ nature and local 
situation of these islands, is indispensable 
to their prosperity, and upon which their 
security at this moment essentially de- 
pends; and that the petitioners consider 


Petition respecting Peace: 


[80 


the arguments in favour of the exclusiva 
' right enjoyed by the East India Company © 
completely answered by the undoubted 

fact that one half of that trade is carried 
on by foreigners; and that, were the trade 
to India laid open to the industry, exer. 
tion, and enterprize of the subjects of the | 
United. Kingdom, it would create an ad. 
ditional nursery for seamen, men who 
have at all times so eminently contributed 
to maintain the honour, glory, and safet 

of the British empire ; and that the peti« 
tioners are therefore of opinion, that a 
further renewal of the East India Compa 
ny’s Charter will only be the means of 
enriching individuals at the expence of 
the community at large; and praying, 
that the House will take the above pre. 
mises into their consideration; and that 
the monopoly of the East India Company 
may expire with their present Charter.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Petition oF THE Weavers, &c. op 
Cnow Bent respectTinc Peace.] Mp, 
Brougham presented a Petition trom seve 
ral weavers and other inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood of Chow Bent, 
in the county of Lancaster; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners have been, fora 
long time, labouring under a state of une 
exampled distress, as the House will easily 
conceive, on being informed, that whereas 
the price of the necessaries of life is near- 
ly doubled since the commencement of 
hostilities with France, the wages of the 
petitioners are reduced three fourths; and 
that, in these afflicting circumstances, the 
feelings of the petitioners are greatly ag- 
gravated by their knowledge that, whilst 
their utmost exertions in labour cannot 
save them from starving, vast sums of the 
public money are bestowed upon ind» 
viduals as the salaries of sinecure places, 
that is to say, of places the holders of 
which receive wages without performing 
any work: and that, in proof of the fact, 
that, vast sums of the public money are 
thus bestowed, selecting a few instances 
out of a great variety of the same nature 
they beg leave to remind the House, that 
the right hon. George Rose holds the office 
of Clerk of the Parliament, with a salary 
of 3,278l. per anaum; that the right hon 
Charles George lord Arden holds the offices 
of Register of the High Court of Admiralty, 
and of Register of the High Court of 
Appeals for Prizes, for which he receives 
clear of deductions, 12,554. per annwi; 


and, finally, that the marquis of Bucking* 
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ham and earl ‘Camden hold the offices of 
Tellers of the Exchequer, for which offices 
they receive, the former 23,093/. the latter 
93,1171. perannum ; the daties of all which 
offices above-mentioned are executed by 
deputies receiving comparatively trifling 
allowances; and that ‘the petitioners 
have, from time to time, been informed 
of large sums of money being paid out 
of the public funds to distressed fo- 
reigners, on which head, passing by the 
sums paid as subsidies to the Sicilians 
and Portuguese, to the duchess of Bruns- 
wick, and divers other German refugees, 
they beg leave to call to the recollection 
ofthe House the sums paid to the exiled 
Catholic clergy and laity of France, 
which amounted, in the year 1794, to 
99,5431. 7s. 6d.; in 1795, to 135,8901, ; 
in 1796, to 199,890/.; in 1797, to 
177,4801. 9s.7d.; in 1798, to 161,3331.7s.; 
1799, to 187,886/. 10s. 11d. ; in 1800, to 
195,7131. 5s. ld. ; im 1801, to 180,772. ; 
and that, though the petitioners presume 
to be of opinion, that, in the season of 
their distress, they have as strong a claim 
upon the public funds of the nation as any 
foreigners whatever; and though they 
are apprised that the precedent of the 
special distribution of 24,2261. to the pa- 
tishes where the weaving of silk is carried 
on in London in the year 1801, would 
justify them in applying to the House for 
direct pecuniary relief, they deem it more 
becoming them, as Englishmen, to declare 
to the House. that they would far prefer, 
to the receipt of any assistance, a depend- 
ence upon their own unimpeded industry; 
and that they therefore do respectfully, 
but earnestly, call upon the House well to 
consider the premises, and, by the powers 
which are by the constitution vested in 
them, to check and restrain the extrava- 
gant expenditure of the public money, 
which, by occasioning the imposition of 
enormous taxes, increases the price of the 
necessaries of life, and to compel his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers to adopt a line of policy 
whieh, by conciliating neutral ‘nations, 
may effect the revival of trade, which alone, 
by renovating the energies of the nation, 
can, under the Divine Providence, finally 
secure to it the blessings of an honourable 
and permanent peace.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Petition From LiverPoon IN FAVOUR 
Or THE Orders 1N Councit.] General 
Gascoyne, in laying before the House a 
Petition from the gentlemen, clergy, mer- 


chants, and traders of Liverpool, cbserved, 
that it was signed by three-fourths of the 
ship owners of that town, and that although 
the former Petition against the Orders in 
Council was rmore numerously and very 
respectably signed, the names were not so 
respectable as those which appeared to the 
instrument he was now commissioned to 
lay upon the table. The Petition was 
then read; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners, deeply impress- 
ed by asense of the danger to which the 
public peace and order are exposed by 
the promulgation of opinions tending to 
weaken, in the minds of the people of 
these realms, that reverence for the Bri+ 
tish constitution, so essentially necessary 
to the maintenance of social order and . 
good government; and, fully convinced 
that every measure calculated to arraign 
the wisdom of. the legislature, and bring 
into contempt the dignity of parliament, 
“can only pave the way for the subversion 
of all true allegiance, feel themselves im- 
periously called upon to express their 
fullest confidence in the wisdom and in- 
tegrity of the House; and that the peti- 
tioners feel, with gratitude and respect, 
that, during the long and auspicious reign 
of their beloved monarch, those privileges, 
so dear to Britons, and which they exclu- 
sively enjoy, have not only been protect- 
ed, but increased, by the wisdom of the 
representatives of the people; and they 
implicitly rely on the House, which has 
hitherto watched over their interests with 
ceaseless anxiety, for the adoption of such 
measures as are calculated to promote 
their commercial prosperity, under the 
partial depression inseparable from the 
prosecution of a just and necessary war ; 
and that the petitioners cannot refrain 
from expressing their confidence in the 
indefatigable exertions and unblemished 
integrity of his Majesty’s ministers ; and 
they venture to express an earnest hope; 
and firm conviction, that the illustrious 
prince, to whom, during the lamented 
malady of their beloved King, the sove- 
reign power is entrusted, will never have 
occasion to regret his adherence to men 
so eminently qualified for the trusts re- 
posed in them by his royal father; and 
the petitioners humbly hope that the 
House, in the consideration of the great 
commercial question now before them, 
relative to the Orders in Council, will 
take into their consideration the effects 
those measures have produced in the do- 
minions of an implacable enemy, and 
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should it appear, after due examination, 
that they have tended to the general good 
of the British empire, that the House will 
not be induced to rescind them by the 
efforts of party, or by the more dangerous 
influence of popular clamour.” 

Mr. Brougham said, that had he been 
an inhabitant of Liverpool, he could have 
objected only to the sentence expressive 
of a “ confidence in the indefatigable ex- 
ertions and unblemished integrity of mi- 
nisters,”’ and would cheerfully have affix- 

. ed his signature to all the rest, but mainly 

to the last clause, which entreated par- 
liament not to repeal the Orders in Coun- 
cil « if it should appear, after due exami- 
nation, that they have tended to the gene- 
ral good of the empire.”’—With regard 
to the names affixed to the Petition, he 
had been informed by a person of high 
respectability, that apprentices, clerks, 
and other subordinate characters had been 
persuaded to sign it in order to swell its 
numbers. The assertion might be erro- 
neous; he hoped it was so; but he ap- 
prehended another fact, which he should 
state, could not be met with the same de- 
nial; namely, that the Petition was not 
subscribed by persons of wealth and con- 
sequence only, who had flourished under 
the present system, but that names to it 
had been sought even from the borough 
jail of Liverpool. He mentioned these 
circumstances, that the hon. general might, 
if he had it in his power, afford to the 
House some explanation. 

General Gascoyne apprehended, that 
when the hon. and learned gentleman 
was mentioning the signatures of clerks, 
menials, and prisoners, he had mistaken 
the Petition now upon the table in favour 
of the Orders in Council, for that which 
had been obtained from the same place 
against them. He had been credibly in- 
formed, that names to the latter had been 
sought and obtained from the borough 
jail. He had too much respect for those 
who now instructed him, to imagine, 
whatever others might have done, that 
they had condescended to such practices, 

Mr. Stephen called the attention of the 
House to the fact, that the Petition now 
offered was signed by three-fourths of 
those who were immediately concerned 
in the American trade, and who must 
therefore, according to the arguments em- 
ployed on the other’ side, above ail be 
anxious that the Orders in Council should 
be abrogated. With regard to the Peti- 
tions from other places being produced by 
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the spontaneous impression of commen 
cial distress, it ought to be known, thy 
they had been solicited by men who 
added to their other claims to respectabj. 
lity, what would be deemed by the hon, 
and learned gentleman, an undeniable 
claim to that character, a uniform and de, 
termined opposition to the measures of 
government, whatever they might be, and 
who were always foremost in demandi 

a change, or, what he would rather cali, 
a revolution, both in Church and State, 
The hon. and learned gentleman had said, 
that he concurred in all the sentimeny 
contained in the Petition but one: he 
thought there was another to which the 


hon, and learned gentleman would no 


give his assent; namely, that in which the 
petitioners expressed a hope that the House 
would not be intimidated by popular cl» 
mour, for, according to his own confession, 
some of the Petitions presented agains 
the Orders in Council were obtained a 
the hon. and learned gentleman’s own 
suggestion—at his own request—the les 
ter which had been given in evidence 
could bear testimony to the fact. 

Mr. Brougham insisted, that the hon, 
and learned gentleman had no right to 
bring it against him as a criminal charge, 
that he had written a letter regarding pes 
titioning the House of Commons, on the 
subject of the Orders inCouncil. His ad 
vice had been applied for, and he had re 
commended that the utmost precaution 
should be used to prevent popular distur 
bances, and that parliament should be ap» 
plied to as the proper source from whence 
to claim redress. Was this a matter on 
which was to be founded a criminal 
eharge?—And was it above all to be 
brought forward at a time when the arge 
ments on the other side were so distorted, 
and deformed by the meanest arts; by 
scattering among the vulgar, dark, amber 
guous, and vague insinuations of crime. 

Mr. Stephen here put in his claim, toa 
great a latitude of explanation as was ak 
lowed to the hon. and learned gentleman, 

The Speaker observed, that the hon. and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Brougham) wa 
certainly out of order. 

Mr. Brougham merely added, that the 
meeting for the adoption of a Petitions 
Birmingham, was not held in consequence 
of his letter, but pursuant to the advice d 
a magistrate in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Barham expressed his sorrow, that 
this angry altercation had occurred, when 
the feelings of the House were s0 li 
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able to bear it.—At the same time he must 
remark, that the hon. gentleman was al- 
ways foremost in personal attacks. 

Lord Castlereagh put it to the House, 
whether it would not be more becoming 
now to drop the subject, considering the 

reat business of the evening ? 

Mr. Stephen resigned his right of reply, 
out of respect to the painful feelings with 
which all breasts must, after recent events, 
be pervaded. He had very unwillingly 
taken part in the discussion. 

The Petition was then laid upon the 
table. 

A message was received from the Lords, 
with the Plate Drawback Bill, and the 
Vauxhall Bridge Bill, the latter with some 
amendments. 

Mr. Brougham presented a Petition, 
signed by four witnesses, now in London, 
waiting to be examined on the subject of 
the Orders in Council, praying that the 
House would proceed with the enquiry, 
as their stay for so long a period from 
their manufactories was extremely incon- 
venient, and might, in the present state of 
the interior, be dangerous. 

Lord Castlereagh took this opportunity of 
stating what he conceived, in concurrence 
with the hon. gentleman, would be the 
more convenient and proper mode of pro- 
ceeding in the present defective state of 
the government of the country, which ren- 
dered it desirable not to go into any 
public business that could without incon- 
venience be postponed, and more parti- 
cularly not to go into any subject on which 
a strong difference of opinion might be ex- 
pected. He agreed, that if the subject of 
the Orders in Council were postponed, and 
the witnesses were allowed to return home 
unexamined, in the minds of the unin- 
formed, a false, and perhaps an injurious 
and dangerous impression might be 
created. He therefore was of opinion, 
that the more prudent and convenient 
mode would be that the examination of 
Witnesses should proceed, and that if any 
question of grave doubt or difficulty oc- 
curred, it should be deferred for decision 
ata future period, and that the testimony 
asto the general facts wished to be estab- 
lished should be continued. He should 
only claim that two or three witnesses, 
Now in London, on the other side of the 
(uestion, for personal convenience, should 
be examined before the matter was post- 
Poned, and the main body of evidence in 
favour of the Orders in Council adduced. 

Mr, Brougham observed, that the noble 
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lord had correctly stated what had been 
agreed upon in a communication on the 
subject. 


The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


ANswer To THE PrincE Recent’s MeEs- 
SAGE RESPECTING THE ASSASSINATION OF 
Mr. Percevat.] Lord Castlereagh moved 
for the appointment of a committee to 
frame an Answer to the Message of the 
Prince Regent, respecting the murder of 
Mr. Perceval, pursuant to the Resolution 
of the preceding day, which Resolution he 
proposed should be referred to the com- 
mittee. 

Sir F. Burdett said he had no opportu- 
nity, on the preceding day, to express 
those feelings in which he participated in 
common with every member of that 
House. On such an occasion, he rose, not 
to oppose the motion of the noble lord, 
but merely to express his abhorrence of, 
and horror at, the assassination of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. There was 
no room for any feeling but one on such 
an occasion; and that feeling all must 
wish should be conveyed to the sove- 
reign, unallayed by any other. It was 
impossible that this feeling, on a subject 
which concerned the safety of every man 
in the nation, should not be carried with 
unanimity to the throne; it would, in his 
opinion, be an unworthy act to mix any 
other feeling of personality or politics 
with it. It was natural, and indeed it 
ought to be so, for such a feeling to put an 
end, for a time, to'every difference of opi- 
nion. Saying this, however, he by no 
means precluded himself from taking any 
line of conduct which he might feel it to 
be his duty to take, after they got into the 
committee, when he heard the amount of 
the grant to be proposed. That he might 
not be so precluded from doing that which 
hereafter he might conceive it to be his 
duty, by concurring a3 strongly as any 
man in the motion, and as sincerely la- 
menting and abhorring the atrocious 
transaction which had led to it, was the 
object he had in view, in thus offering his 
sentiments to the House. 

The motion was then agreed to, anda 
Committee appointed accordingly. 

Lord Castlereagh brought up the Report 
of the committee, which merely embodied 
the Resolutions of the, preceding day, and 
was as follows : 


« The humble Appress of the House of 
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Commons to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent. 
«« May it please your Royal Highness : 

“We, his Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in parliament assembled, beg leave to re- 
turn your Royal Highness our grateful 
thanks for your Royal Highness’s most 
gracious Message. 

« We assure your Royal Highness, that 
we deeply participate in the severe loss 
your Royal Highness and the country 

ave sustained in consequence of the mur- 
der of the right hon. Spencer Perceval, 
first Commissioner of his Majesty’s Trea- 
sury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, of 
which most atrocious act, committed with- 
in the walls of parliament, we cannot in 
terms sufficiently strong express our ab- 
horrence; and, being desirous of marking 
oar sense of the public and private virtues 
of Mr. Perceval, and of affording relief 
and assistance to his numerous and afflict- 
ed family, we beg leave humbly to assure 
your Royal Highness, that we shall feel it 
a grateful act of public duty, under the 
melancholy circumstances of this afflicting 
case, to enable your Royal Highness, in 
the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
to make such provision for the widow and 
family of the right hon. Spencer Perceval 
as may be consistent with the justice and 
the liberality of parliament.”’ 

Lord Yarmouth appeared at the bar, and 
stated to the House, that having waited on 
the Prince Regent, pursuant to the Resolu- 
tion of the House, to know when his Royal 
Highness would be pleased to receive their 
Address, he was authorised to say that it 
was the pleasure of his Royal-Highness to 
receive it to-morrow, at Carlton House, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 

The Speaker said it might now be proper 
to consider at what time the House should 
assemble to wait upon his royal highness 
with the Address. The previous arrange- 
ments would necessarily occupy some 
time. He should think that to proceed 
from the House to Carlton House would 
not take up less than half an hour. He 
therefore proposed to come down to the 
House by two o’clock, and to take the 
chair at that hour, if enabled so to do by 
the attendance of the House. 


Prince Recent’s MEssaGE RESPECTING 
THE Famity or Mr. Percevat.J] On the 
motion of lord Castlereagh, the House 
now resolved itself into a committee of the 
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whole House, to consider of making a 
vision for the family of Mr. Perceval, 
Lord Castlereagh having yesterday asoe, 
tained the sense.of the House on the gop, 
siderations growing out of the late melay, 
choly event, felt it would now be unnecy, 
sary for him to take up the time of ti 
committee by going into the subject 4 
any great tenyth. It was only ne 
to submit to their consideration the regul. 
tions necessary for carrying into effeg 
what they had yesterday unanimously yg, 
solved todo, with an expression of feelip 
which would never be forgot by thos 
who were present, and which was ascre. 
ditable to that House as it was honoup 
able to the country. In the course of 
what he had said yesterday, he had a 
stained from suggesting any amount of 
grant, because he thought it would be 
mature at thattime; and had only oe 
voured to draw the attention of the Houg 
to one consideration—that of making th 
grant of such a nature, that the advantaga 
resulting from it should not go from the 
family on the death of one or two indivi. 
duals of that family. It could hardly te 
necessary to state, that in addition to the 
widow of Mr. Perceval, there were twelre 
children left under the protection of th 
House and the public. The House would 
fee] that such a provision ought to be mate 
as would enable those to whom their ede 
cation was entrusted, to provide for ther 
in some measure according to the rank, 
talents, character and pre-eminent servicé 
of their father. It had been thought by 
his majesty’s government, that in making 
the proposed provision, it would be de 
sirable, in the first instance, to volea grail 
of a substantive sum of money for tht 
children, as if no provision were made bit 
by an annuity, the death of the individu 
on whom the annuity should be settled 
might leave the children unprovided fof, 
before they attained years of matotfilf 
He shouid, therefore, first propose tht 
grant of a sum of money for the supp 
and education of the children, meaniif} 
afterwards to move a grant by way of a 
nuity to their disconsolate mother. Wht 
they contemplated the family which Mr 
Perceval had left, it was evident that Ut 
sum necessary to place the individuals # 
it in that situation which could be wishe 
must be very ample; but it might # 
doubted if this could be done consistenl 
with that economy which it was neces] 
should be consulted by government m™ 
present situation of the country. a 
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jnt government were controuled, not 
only by the considerations of economy to 
which he had referred, but by the family 
of Mr. Perceval, whose wish it was, that 
whatever was done on the subject might 
pot be excessive or inordinate, but might 
be framed on a scale calculated to conci- 
jiate the approbation of all parties. The 
House, while making a provision for Mr. 
Perceval’s family, would feel that though 
hound to consult economy, they ought 
not to make a grant that was wholly ina- 
dequate to the purpose for which it was 
roposed, as it would not mark the act 


which they deplored with that sense of 


public feeling which it was desirable 
should be expressed, to convey due sense 
of the detestation and horror in which the 
crime was held, or to vindicate the nation- 
al character from the stain with which it 
was polluted. The amount of the sum 
which it had occurred to government it 
might be proper to grant in money, was 
50,0001. to be appropriated to the use of 
Mrs. Perceval in the first instance, and 
afterwards to be divided among the chil- 
dren, under such regulations as the House 
might think necessary. With respect to 
the provision to be made for Mrs. Perce- 
val exclusively, he conceived that a small- 
erannuity than 2000/. per annum, would 
not be suitable to the situation of life in 
which she was placed, or consistent with 
he rank and merits of her lamented hus- 
band. These were the propositions which 
he had to submit to the committee. He 
hought it unnecessary to detain them 
onger, and should therefore move, “ That 
tis the opinion of the committee that a 
um not exceeding 50,000/. be granted to 
his Majesty, to be vested in trustees, for 
he use of the twelve children of the late 
ight hon. Spencer Perceval, in such man- 
eras his majesty, or his royal highness 
he Prince Regent, acting in the name and 
bn behalf of his majesty, shall direct.” 

Mr. Ponsonby suggested to the noble 
ord the propriety of stating to the House 

e circumstances in which Mr. Perceval 
had left his family. 

Lord Castlereagh thanked the right hon. 
pentleman for calling his attention to a 
point which he had inadvertently omitted. 
1@ was not. minutely in possession of the 
reumstances. of the family, but he was 
ble to state, that the provision which Mr. 
erceval had left for his family, was so 
moderate, as not to leave. a possibility of 
heir living in a style suited to their rank. 
early all the property that remained was 
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the jointure settled on Mrs. Perceval out 
of her own fortune, on her marriage, 
There was no income whatever arising out 
of the long and arduous efforts of the buse 
band in the public service,—so liberally 
had Mr. Perceval dispensed the fruits of 
his labours, and so little calculated was 
his generous disposition to the task of lay- 
ing up wealth for his successors. Those 
who were acquainted with him knew that 
his whole time had been devoted of late 
years to the political concerns of his 
country. He had forsaken a lucrative 
profession, in which he had attained the 
highest eminence, and had not left behind 
him even the means of introducing his 
children into any profession suitable to 
their rank in life. 

Mr. Herbert, of Kerry, said, that he 
thought it would be only reasonable and 
proper if 10,0001. were granted to the 
eldest son of Mr. Perceval, beside the 
share he would receive of the provision 
made for his brothers and sisters. He 
would move an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. Holme Sumner declared, that the 
sum of little more than 4,000/. each to 
the children was wholly inadequate. He 
appealed to every father who heard him 
whether it was possible to educate a child 
for that comparatively trifling sum ?—The 
very expences of clothing and nutriment 
at home from his infancy would exceed 
that amount. Such a grant would really 
be putting the children barely above want. 
Was such the situation in which Mr. Per- 
ceval’s labours would have left them if he 
had pursued his profession? Had he not 
for the service of his country, deserted 
the service of his family, at a time when 
he had attained the loftiest eminence iu 
the law, by continuing in which he might 
have died possessed of a large fortune ? 
He held the high office of Attorney Ge- 
neral, and had a vacancy occurred, he 
would have been exalted to the high sta- 
tion of a chief justice or a chancellor.— 
Was it to be believed, that in such a case 
the situation of his family would not have 
been incomparably more affluent than 
under the present circumstances he had 
left them? By the vote proposed, the 
House was not acquitting the debt it owed 
to Mr, Perceval. He would long live in 
the affectionate and grateful remembrance 
of every man, and his family ought not to 
fall. Instead of this paltry proposal he 
would have wished to see the House, with 


a warmth of feeling that became it, address 
the throne, praying the Prince Regent to 
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exalt in rank the representative of Mr. 
Perceval. He should have thought it but 
justice that the same provision should 
have been in this case made, which par- 
liament had recommended in other in- 
stances of signal public services; that an 
annuity should be given for one or two 
lives. The least*that could be done, he 
should think, was to appropriate 6, or 
7,000. to each of his children. The House 
was not called upon to do an act of gene- 
rosity, but of justice, and it would degrade 
itself in the eyes of the world, if it were 
uilty of unworthy parsimony. 

Mr. Wilberforce, while he entirely par- 
ticipated in the feeling which dictated the 
Jast speech, differed from the opinion it 
expressed. He admitted that it was not 
possible to consider the vote suggested an 
adequate remuneration: in point of value 
it was not, perhaps, one millionth part of 
the worth of Mr. Perceval. However op- 
posite might be the political opinions of 
many, none ever refused to pay a merited 
tribute to the private character of that 
great man: they acknowledged the recti- 
tude of his motives, however erroneous 
they might deem his views. In con- 
sidering a subject of this nature, another 
subject was to be taken into view—the ne- 
cessity of shewing in what estimation 
virtue was held, that others, seeing the re. 
ward it received, might be induced to walk 
in the paths his late right hon. friend had 
so long trodden. No man was more dis- 
posed to allow that differences of senti- 
ment in his adversaries arose from the 
purest conviction; and no man was dis- 
posed to step further to reach the hand of 
conciliation. But it was highly desirable 
that a vote of this kind should be unani- 
mous; and he trusted that gentlemen 
would abstain from resistance on that 
ground, although on others the delicacy of 
their conscientious scruples might lead 
them to dissent. However unanimous the 
House might be in the propriety of most 
amply providing for Mr. Perceval’s family, 
it should be recollected that in the country 
his political opinions had many strenuous 
opponents, who might think too large a 
sum wholly misapplied. When the noble 
lord was censured for proposing the vote 
in question, the difficult and painful situa- 
tion in which he was placed ought not to 
be forgotten. He had to consider, on the 
one hand, their reverence for the public 
measures of his deceased friend, and the 
private attachment to his person and 
family, and on the other, he was to pay 
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regard to the general sense of the nation 
and to the propriety of obtaining an una, 
nimous vote. All things taken into view, 
he thought that the just medium had been 
discovered. Having long known, andy 
long valued and admired Mr. Perceval 
he wished to bear his public testimony jg 
his virtues, Although he had frequently 
feltit necessary to differ from him, he coulf 
declare, with perfect sincerity, that of lj 
the men he had ever known, he had neve 
been acquainted with a single individu 
who appeared so instinctively to obey 
the impulse of duty. He had known bin 
nearly 35 years, and he had often said ig 
private what he would now repeat in pub 
lic, that he never saw an individual placed 
in such a high and dignified situation 
who so instinctively obeyed the impulse of 
duty and conscience. One of the highest 
tributes that could be paid to man had been 
given him last night by an hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Whitbread), It did equal honour to 
the individual who spoke it, and to the in 
dividual of whom it wasuttered. With nat. 
ral liveliness of temper, and a great flowa 
wit, he never had said any thing that could 
give the slightest sensation of pain, beyond 
the moment. He had heard Mr. Perceval 
frequently speak of those who had treated 
him with unkindness or injustice, but any 
other person was willing to go furtherin 
their censure than Mr. Perceval was in 
clined to go; he seemed to be ever on his 
guard in that particular by the spor 
taneous result of nature, and not by the 
forced contrivances of art. A man of 
more real sweetness of temper; a mil 
more highly blest by nature, was never 
known, or one in whom goodness of di 
position was more deeply rooted. On 
the whole, as the sum recommended by 
the noble lord was most likely to ensure 
the approbation of all, he thought it better 
that a little violence should be done to tht 
feelings, rather than object to it; it wa 
in truth, a higher question than any thd 
concerned a few thousands. The family 
would doubtless be much more highly gr 
tified in obtaining a smaller, frank, ward, 
and unanimous vote, than in receivings 
larger amount, which might be deemet, 
even by a few, unnecessary and impropét 
extravagance. 

Mr. Gipps reminded the House that Mr 
Perceval had declined receiving his saliff 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, whic 
was 2,800/. If he had received this, hist 
mily might have been better off by tweltt 
or fourteen thousand pounds, Whileal 
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ground him were living upon his generous 
bounty, Mr. Perceval was regardless of 
himself; and though disposing of mil- 
lions weekly, remained in comparative po- 
verty. He therefore thought the grant 
ought to be extended, and that they ought, 
at oy to give his children 5,000/. each. 
Mr. Whitbread would confine himself to 
stating the conclusion to which he bad 
come, without stating the reasons which 
had brought him to that conclusion. He 
thought with the member for Yorkshire, 
that the unanimity of the House was of 
more importance to the family of Mr. 
Perceval than a sum something larger 
than that proposed, if voted with reluct- 
ance. He felt himself bound to say, that 
entirely concurring with that which, after 
due consultation, had been proposed by 
the noble lord, if any thing beyond that 
sum were proposed, the vote of the House 
would not be unanimous, . 
Mr. Cartwright, though he could have 
wished a larger grant had been proposed, 
was in favour of the original proposition 


for the sake of unanimity. 

Mr. C, W. Wynn was of the same opi- 
nion. It was the bounden duty of parlia- 
ment to make a provision for the family of 
Mr. Perceval, not only on account of his 
individual merits; but because he had 
suffered in the execution of his public 


functions. He certainly could have 
wished the House had been favourable to 
a larger grant, but at the same time he 
must observe, that the vote of that com- 
Mittee was not all the patrimony the 
children of Mr. Perceval would derive 
from their father. They had the inherit- 
ance of his virtues, and those, whatever si- 
tuation his offspring might be placed in, 
would ensure them the respect and as- 
sistance when practicable from persons of 
all parties. 

Mr. Herbert, of Kerry, declared that he 
could not enter into much of the reasoning 
which had been urged against his amend- 
ment. It was not only a matter of duty 
but of policy, to pass a vote for an ample 
sum. He said now, as he had before 
urged, that the great officers of state were 
not adequately remunerated for their ser- 
vices; ten who spent their lives in the 
fervice of their country ought not to re- 
hain unrewarded and to die in poverty.— 
He would, however, withdraw his amend- 
Ment, in the hope that some honourable 
gentleman would move that the annuity 
a Perceval be 3,000 instead of 
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Mr. Bankes moved, that the following 
words should be added to the motion : 
« The said sum to be paid without fee or 
deduction.” 

Mr. Hawkins Browne propesed making 
the grant 60,000/. aad moved to that ef- 
fect, but the motion was not seconded. 

The question on thé original motion, 
with the addition proposed by Mr. Bankes, 
was then put, and carried nem. con. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that as it was his 
wish this business should be settled with 
as little delay as possible, and as the House 
had universally agreed to meet to-morrow 
for the purpose of going up with the Ad- 
dress ; he hoped they would give an early 
attendance, that the Report might be 
brought up and agreed to before they left 
the House. He then moved a resolution 
for granting 2,000/, a year to his Majesty 
out of the consolidated fund, in order to 
enable him to grant an annuity to that 
amount to Mrs. Jane Perceval, widow of 
the right hon. Spencer Perceval deceased, 
for the term of her natural life, to com- 
mence from the 11th day of May, 1812, 
and that the same be paid without any fee 
or deduction whatever. 

Mr. H. Sumner'felt it to be a duty he 
owed to his constituents to move an amend 
mént to continue the annuity to Mr. Per- 
ceval’s eldest son. If doing this he sacri- 
ficed unanimity, he felt that he sacrificed 
but a form, as he had no doubt of his mo- 
tion being carried, if it did not meet with 
unanimous support. He therefore moved, 
that after the words ‘ Jane Perceval’ there 
be inserted, ‘ and at her decease, to the 
next heir being a male descendant, and 
having attained the age of 21 years.’ 

Sir Mark Wood suggested to, the hon. 


‘member whether it would not be better to 


let the resolution of the noble lord be first 


| agreed to; and afterwards to propose his 


amendment as a distinct resolution. By 
adopting this course two of the resolutions 
would pass unanimously, whatever might 
be the fate of the third. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn recommended it to 
the hon. gentleman to avail himself of this 
suggestion. 

Mr. H. Sumner agreed to this, and the 
original motion was put and carried, nem. 
con. Mr. Sumner then moved, ** That the 
annuity of 2,000/. payable to the honour- 
able Jane Perceval for her life, shall, after 
her decease, be paid to such male de- 
scendant of the right hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval, as shall be at that time his heir, for 
the hy of his natural life.’’- 

( roe 
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Mr. Whitbread professed his unfeigned re- 
gret that the hon. gentleman had pressed his 
motion. He wished to say nothing against 
the political memory of the dead, but his 
opinions on the policy of Mr. Perceval he 
had; when living, expressed to his face. 
If he concurred with that which was pro- 
posed, he should think that by doing so, he 
concurred in approbation of his political 
measures. He spoke for himself and for 
no one else, and if the Resolution should 
be pressed, he should certainly divide the 
committee. _ 

Mr. Wilberforce reminded the committee 
that their proceedings would be considered 
by posterity, and would become matter 
of history. They ought therefore to be 
dictated by views of sound national po- 
licy. If there was any one thing which 
the committee ought particularly to guard 
against, it was the imputation that the ma- 
jority who voted with the minister while 
living, had voted a large sum after his 
death in support of their own political opi- 
nion. Any division on this question 
would but sully the high testimony of ap- 
probation which his late right hon. friend 
had received even from those who were 
hostile to him in politics. Surely a grant 
of 2,000/. a year to a branch of Mr. Per- 
ceval’s family for a few years longer, was 


not to be put in competition with unani- 
mity in their proceedings. J 

Log Castlereagh could not help admiring 
the conflict of generous feelings displayed 


on this occasion. He would assure the 
hon. mover of the present proposition, 
that had he calculated the proposed remu- 
neration by his own sense of the character 
and public services of his late right hon. 
friend, it would have been of amuch higher 
description ; but he thought that he should 
best perform his.duty, and act most con- 
sonantly to the feelings of Mr, Perceval’s 
family and connections, by framing his 
resolutions in such a manner, as to conci- 
liate all parts of the House. He confessed 
that he extremely lamented, that the zeal 
and affection of any individual should en- 
danger unanimity on the present occasion ; 
and to prevent the House, if possible, from 
being put into the awkward situation of di- 
rectly affirming, or disaffirming the pro- 
position of the hon. gentleman, he should 
move, as an amendment, to leave out all 
the words after the word “ that”? in the 
hon. gentleman’s motion, for the purpose 
of substituting ‘the following :—* I report 
the said resolution to the House.” 


Mr. Canning said, that had the motion 
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of the’hon. gentleman formed a part of 
the original proposition submitted to the 
House, he could have felt no difficulty ig 
giving it his entire and cordial concur. 
rence. But he must say, that he thought. 
the honourable gentleman ought in can. 
dour to have communicated his intentions 
to the noble lord, and even to have engy;. 
ed the support of others previous to hislay. 
ing before their consideration in the Hous 
an unexpected proposition on an occasion 
when it was so peculiarly desirable that 
there should be entertained and manifes. 
ed but one common and universal feeling, 


Had the object of the honourable gentle. 


man been submitted to their original op. 
tion, he, for one, would have given it his 
unqualified support. He felt, however, 
that government had had in this instance, 
a difficult as well as a painful task to per. 
form. They had so to devise and frame 
the measure which they off:red to the con. 
sideration of parliament, as to make it 
subservient to two different ends; the 
first in consulting the national feelings and 
just claims of individuals, and the second 
in procuring the cordial and unanimogs 
suffrage of the House. But he felt, thatif 
he himself were now to become a party to 
the proposition of the honourable gentle. 
man, he should render himself equally 
liable, with others, to the imputation of 
having taken an unfair advantage. It 
was therefore his intention to vote for the 
noble Jord’s amendment ; but in the eventof 
that amendment being negatived, he di 
not consider himself precluded from ex 
ercising his discretion /with respect to the 
motion of the hon. gentleman, under the 
circumstances in which it would ther 
come before them. 

Mr. W. Smith expressed greatypersonil 
feelings of regard for the memory of Mr 
Perceval, a feeling which was certainly 
not diminished from the circumstance 0 
his having received almost his last breath 
He thought, however, that after the pro 
position of ministers on the subject hal 
been unanimously acceded to by the com 
mittee, it would be unwise to overset it by 
alterations which appeared to him to hare 
no specific limit. For if it were onc 
allowed to any hon. member to disiut 
the original proposition, others might lt 
disposed to follow the example, and 
‘who proposed the largest grant mighh 

robably meet with: the greatest suppoth 

t would be wiser for the committee tol! 
satisfied with what they have alr 
done. 
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Mr. Simeon declared, that he did not. 
think the House would redeem the pledge 
which they had given in the Address to 
the Prince Regent if they satisfied them- 
selves with what had already been done. 
After all their acknowledgments of the 
services rendered to the public by Mr. 
Perceval, how could they entertain the 
robability that the representative of his 
Family might be turned out into the world 
with not a shilling more than 4,000/. in 
his pocket? Although he had generally 
supported Mr. Perceval’s measures, he 
had never been personally obliged to him; 
but he should think himself deficient in 
duty, and negligent of the pledge which 
he had already given on the subject, if 
he did not concur in a proposition, the 
object of which was simply to keep Mr. 
Perceval’s eldest son from the danger of 
want. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder opposed the 
additional resolution, although by no 
means on the ground taken by an hon. 
gentleman, that to adopt it, would be to 
imply the approbation of the House of the 
political opinions of his lamented friend, 
but for the purpose of securing unani- 
nity. 

Sir J. Sebright declared, that all must 
concur in lamenting the loss which the 
country had sustained in the talents and 
virtues of Mr. Perceval. He must how- 
ever, support the amendment of the noble 
lord.. If it were possible to obtain Mr. 
Perceval’s own opinion on the subject, did 
the House suppose that he would hesitate 
fora moment in preferring the smaller 
grant with unanimity to the larger with a 
division? He would stand up to plead 
the cause of Mr, Perceval’s children, as 
he would stand up to plead the cause of 
his own; but he would be sorry, if by 
perseverance in the motion before the 
committee, the hon. gentleman should 
endanger that unanimity which would be 
s0truly honourable to them. 

Mr. Sumner observed, that the question 
ofthe honourable baronet ought to have 
been not how Mr. Perceval would have 
proposed to remunerate his-own services, 
but how he would have proposed to remu- 
herate the services of others. However 
desirable unanimity might be, he could 
not forget that unanimity would not give 
bread. Notwithstanding all that had been 
said, he was persuaded that those who voted 
against his proposition, would one day 
have the painful reflection of not having 
liberally done their duty, He certainly 
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must allow he had not been an individual 
of sufficient consequence to consult on the 
arrangement that had been made out of 
the House, but really he did not see why 
the committee were bound to receive 2 
cut and dried proposition, and to say no- 
thing but “* yes” to it. He entertained a 
great respect for those by whom the 
arrangement to which he alluded had been 
made; but there were two ways of con- 
sidering the question, and his view of it 
happening to be different from theirs, he 
should certainly press the adoption of his 
resolution on the committee. 

Sir G. Warrender was anxious that the 
annuity of 2,000/. to Mr. Perceval’s eldest 
son, should commence not on the death of 
his mother, but when he should attain the 
age of twenty-one. 

Mr, Sumner declined varying the form 
of his resolution, as so many honourable 
gentlemen had expressed their determina- 
tion to support it in its present shape. 

General Loft observed, that Mr. Perce- 
val had died in the prime of life. If he 
had lived twenty or thirty years longer, 
he would have left his eldest son in a situ- 
ation that might have enabled him to 
transmit to posterity the name of Perceval, 
with all the dignity that ought to belong 
to it. He would vote for the resolution. 

Mr. Tierney assented to every syllable 
of praise that bad been tteered in com- 
mendation of the privaté and public merits 
of Mr. Perceval, whom he had -long 
known and sincerely esteemed. He agreed 
too with the hon. gentleman (Mr. Sum- 
ner) that it was the duty as well as the 
privilege of a member of parliament, to 
consider every proposition entirely on 
its intrinsic merits, and not in the light 
of from what quarter it proceeded. He 
thought, however, that the resolutions of 
the noble lord were in this instance ren- 
dered acceptable by its being understood 
that they were in unison with the wishes 
and feelings of the unfortunate individuals 
whose interests were concerned. He sin- 
cerely hoped that there would be no di- 
vision, for he begged to remind gentle- 
men, that if it were unpleasant now, they 
might be yet ina more unpleasant predi- 
cament hereafter. Many members had 
left the House under the persuasion that 
they had voted all which they would be 
called upon to vote, and might naturally 
be disposed to dispute the progress of the 
additional grant in every stage. He con- 
fessed he thought the House had already 
done enough to signify their abhorrence 
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of the atrocity committed, and as much as 
in the present circumstances of the coun- 
try they ought to give to any individual 
whatever. It appeared to him that one 
resource had been entirely overlooked, he 
meant the pension list, and he could en- 
tertain no doubt that the Prince Regent 
would feel every disposition to promote 
the interests of Mr. Perceval’s family. 

Mr. Rose supported the amendment, on 
the ground that the resolution opposed the 
former general understanding on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Stephen supported the resolution. 

Mr. Bathurst stated that he would vote 
for the amendment. 

Admiral Harvey asked, if any accident 
were soon to happen to Mrs, Perceval, 
what would be the situation of Mr, Perce- 
val’s eldest son? He would actually be 
without the means of obtaining such an 
education as would qualify him for a libe- 
ral profession. He must vote for the addi- 
tional grant. 


The Committee then divided— ‘ 
For lord Castlereagh’s Amend- 
MEN sscecceees sececessecescceseeOd 
ABVOM Henncnerveserencersaspeses dO 
Majority......... soccecceceeceem4O 
Mr. Sumner’s resolution was then put, 
on which the Committee again divided— 
For the Resolution..........0136 
AZAINGL it.crcccrecccccerrevecrersee BB 
Majority...csccccccocsccsevoeremml 1S 


The House then resumed. 


On the question that the Report be 
brought up to-morrow, a desultory con- 
versation took place with respect to the 
probability of a discussion on the third 
resolution, which might extend to such a 
Jength as to encroach on the time at which 
the House were to wait on the Regent with 
the Address. 

The Speaker suggested, that in that case 
the two first Resolutions might be agreed 
to, and the Report ordered to be taken into 
further consideration at a subsequent 
period. It was consequently ordered that 
the Report should be brought up to- 
morrow. 


CommiTTEE oN THE OrveRs 1n Coun- 
cit.) The House then went into a com- 
mittee on the Orders in Council, and pro- 
ceeded to the examination of witnesses ; 
when Mr. Leach and Mr. Drayton, from 
Leicester, were examined, after which the 
other orders of the day were disposed of, 
and the House adjourned. 


Assussination of Mr. Perceval. 





Ga 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 14. 


The House met about half past ox 
o’clock. A considerable number of lord 
attended, all of whom (with the exce 
tion of one or two) were either dressed ij 
full court suits of mourning, or in mili 
tary uniforms with crapes round thei 
arms. 

Their lordships, very soon after prayen, 
adjourned till half past three, and p 
ceeded to present their Address to the 
Prince Regent. 

About a quarter before four the Houg 
resumed, and again had prayers. 

The.Lord Chancellor read the Answe 
of his royal highness the Prince Regent 
to the Address of the House, stating the 
satisfaction of his Royal Highness at the 
concurrence of the et in enabling him 
to make a provision for the widow ani 
family of Mr. Perceval, for which they 
had a just claim on the liberality of th 
public, and lamenting that the life of Mr, 
Perceval, whose public and private virtua 
so eminently entitled him to regard ani 
esteem, should have been prematurely 
abridged by the hand of an assassin. 

Mr. Sutherland presented an account 
the emoluments of the office of Gentlema 
Usher of the Black Rod for the last ta 
years, which was ordered to lie on th 
table. And Mr. Hill, from the Treasury, 
presented an account of monies raised iw 
the public service, which was ordered tt 
be printed. 

After reading two or three private Bill 
the House resolved itself into a committe 
on the Orders in Council. 

Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, of Etruria, it 
Staffordshire, Mr. Stevenson also, a po 
ter of Staffordshire, Mr. Potts, of Bir 
mingham, and other witnesses, were ext 
mined. 

Soon after nine the House resumé, 
and after ordering the examination 4 
Witnesses to recommence to-morrow @ 
two o'clock, adjourned till to-mort 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 14. 
Prince Recent’s Answer to THE AP 
DRESS RESPECTING THE ASSASSINATION | 


Ma. Percevar.| The Speaker took 
chair at two o’clock, and shortly a@ 
nearly 300 meinbers were assembled, me 
of them in fall court-dress, officers # 
naval and military uniforms, with 
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round their arms, and the ministers in 
mourning. After a considerable pause, 

Lotd Castlereagh moved, that Mr. Lush- 
ington have leave to repott from the com- 
inittee of the whole House, vpon the Mes- 
sage of his toyal highness the Prince 
respecting the provision for the widow 
and family of the late right hon. Spencer 
Perceval. 

Mr. Lushington appeared at the bat 
with the Report. ©n the question for 
bringing it up, 

Mr. H. Sumner rose, and observed, that 
after he had quitted the House the pre- 
ceding evening, he understood an arrange- 
ment had been made upon the subject of 
the provision for the family of the late Mr. 
Perceval, to which he could not give his 
consent. The two first Resolutions (three 
having been come to by the Committee) 


had passed without any objection, but the | 


third, which he had the honour to propose, 
had been postponed for further considera- 
tion. Thus giving to that Resolution, 
which had met with the concurrence of a 
large majority of the House, a doubtful 
aspect. ‘The operation of the postpone- 
ment would have the effect of disparaging 
that Resolution, and if, in proposing it he 
had merely stood in the situation of an in- 
sulated individual, he should have consi- 
dered himself bound to protect his motion, 
but he stood in a very different light ; he 
was protected and ‘supported in it by a 
inajority of from six or seven to one in its 
favour. If the Report was now brought 
up, and any objection should be made to 
the third Resolution, he should feel the 
necessity for pressing the House to a 
division on its adoption or rejection. 
Lord Castlereagh had no objection to the 
solution, at least, he had been friendly 
or unanimity on the occasion, and he 
rusted the hon. gentleman would see how 
lesirable it was. At present, as the House 
vas waiting to go up with the Address, it 
night be as well if the Report was brought 
p, and then after the assembly of the 
ouse at five o’clock, on the return from 
alton House, should any difference of 
pinion arise, the Report might be dis- 
usted.—The Report was then brought up, 
ind ordered to be taken into further con- 
ideration at five o’clock. 
The Speaker then acquainted the House 
Wiat the time was arrived for going up with 
Wise Address ; accordingly, the House ad- 
memPurned till five o’clock, and the right 
on. gentleman, accompanied by lord 
istlerexgh and Mr. Ponsonby, (the 
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mover and seGonder) and the whole ofthe 
House, proceeded in their catriages to 
Carlton House. 

Soon after five the gallery was re-open- 
ed, when the Speaker stated, that the 
House, in pursuance of its resolution, had 
waited upon the Prince Regent with the 
Address, to which his Royal Highness had 
been pleased to return the following most 
gracious Answer. 

« Gentlemen, 

“TI receive with great satisfaction the 
assurances of your intention to enable me 
to make a suitable provision for the widow 
and family of the right hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval. 

« The liberality and justice of parlia- 
ment can never be more beneficially dis- 
played, nor my own inclinations more 
sheen than in marking, in the most 

istinguished manner, the sense which is 
entertained of eminent public and private 
virtues, most unfortunately snatched, by 
an act of peculiar atrocity, from the ser- 
vice of the country.” 


Petitions oF THE Sarp Owners oF 
Nort SaizLps—SuNDERLAND—AND Lon- 
DON, KESPECTING THE OnpERs iW Councit. J 
A Petition of several Ship Owners residing 
in the town of North Shields, was pre- 
sented and read; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners have perceived, 
from the votes of the House, that various 
Petitions have been presented, praying a 
repeal of his Majesty’s Orders in Council 
of the 26th of April, 1809, and that the 
same have, by the House, been referred to 
the consideration of a committee; and 
that the petitioners most respectfully beg 
leave to state to the House, that the repeal 
of those Orders would, at best, only afford 
a partial relief to some of the manufactu- 
rers of this country, whilst the same would 
be extremely prejudicial to the general in- 
terests of the empire; and that the petition- 
ers are sensible of the difficulties the com- 
mercial interests of this kingdom labour 
under at this time, and also feel the pressure 
as much as any of their fellow subjects, but 
rather than give such a decided advantage 
to our enemies, as the repeal of the Orders 
in Council would most assuredly do, the 
petitioners are willing even to suffer greater 
privations; and praying, that the House 
will not adopt any resolutions inconsistent 
with the continuance of the _restrictions 
imposed upon the trade of neutral states 
a the said Orders of his Majesty’s Couns 
cil, 
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A Petition of the ship-owners, mer- 
chants, and other inhabitants of the port of 
Sunderland, was also presented and read ; 
setting forth, 

«That the petitioners understanding 
that several Petitions have been presented 
to the House praying the repeal of his Ma- 
jesty’s Orders in Council, of the 7th Jan. 
1807, and the 26th of April, 1809, and that 
a committee of the whole House has been 
appointed to consider these Petitions, feel 
that they should be wanting in duty to 
their country if they omitted humbly to 
express to the House, that they conceive 
these Orders are just and necessary, as re- 


taliatory measures to the system adopted . 


by the enemy for the destruction and ruin 
of the commerce, shipping, and manufac- 
tures of the British empire, and which Or- 
ders appear to the petitioners to be already 
operating most powerfully to produce 
those effects which they conceive to have 
been in the contemplation of his Majesty’s 
government ; and that the petitioners have 
seen with the deepest concern the attempts 
which have been too successfully made in 
some of our manufactories to mislead in- 
dustrious workmen, by persuading them 
to ascribe their sufferings to the necessary 
and indispensable measures of his Majes- 
ty’s government, instead of imputing them 
to those unjust and violent decrees of the 
enemy, which if not strenuously resisted 
by this country, could not fail to effect the 
destruction of its most valuable interests ; 
and the firm conviction of the petitioners 
is, that the expression of discontent, which 
in some instances has been excited, is di- 
rectly calculated to favour the views, to 
strengthen the power, and to encourage 
the hostility of our inveterate foe; and 
praying, that the House will not adopt 
any measures for the purpose of inducing 
his Majesty to rescind the Orders in Coun- 
eil until the enemy shall have effectually 
repealed his Decrees, and suffered the 
trade of neutral nations to resume its legi- 
timate course.” 


A Petition of several merchants, ship- 
owners and traders residing in the port of 
London, was also presented and read ; set- 
ting forth, . 

“That the petitioners, understanding 
several Petitions have been presented to 
the House, praying the repeal.of his Ma- 
jesty’s Orders in Council, of the 7th of Ja- 
nuary, 1807, andthe 26th of April, 1809, and 
that a committee of the whole House has 
been appointed to consider these Petitions, 


Petitions respecting the Orders in Council. 
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feel that they should be wanting. in duty 
to their country if they omitted humbj 
to express to the House the opinion whic 
in common they believe with the 
body of merchants of the United Kingdon 
they entertain upon that most importay, 
subject; and that the petitioners hav, 
from the first promulgation of those Orden, 
viewed with approbation the just and ne. 
cessary retaliatory measures which hay 
been opposed by his Majesty to the lay. 
less and unprecedented system adopted by 
the enemy for the destruction of the com. 
merce and manufactures of the British en. 
pire; and that, although the measures of 
force and violence to which the emper 
of France had recourse, immediately af 
the peace of Tilsit in July, 1807, to enforg 
his Decree of Berlin of November, 1804, 
followed up by measures of the same de 
scription (before any retaliation by th 
British government), have had the obviow 
tendency, at intervals, of diminishing an 
interrupting our trade to several of tl 
ports of Europe; yet, subsequent to thy 
Orders in Council, and, as the petitionen 
believe, owing in a great measure to thoy 
Orders, they de seen it continue to flow 
rish to a great extent since the issuing, 
the two most hostile Decrees, while th 
trade, the manufactures, and the navige 
tion of France and Holland have bee 
almost annihilated ; they trust, therefor, 
that, by a perseverance in the presel 
system, as just as it was wisely adopted, th 
enemy will be obliged to abandon they 
new principles of the law of nations, whid 
as well with a view to the destruction d 
our commerce as of our national strengf 
and independence, he ‘has in vain ende 
voured to establish; and that the Pet 
tioners have seen, with the deepest cop 
cern, the attempts which have been tw 
successfully made to mislead great num 
bers of industrious and meritorious work 
men in different manufactures, by_ ptt 
suading them to ascribe their sufferingst 
those necessary and indispensable met 
sures of his Majesty’s government, inst 
of imputing them to those unjust and ¥i 
lent Decrees of the enemy, which, if 1 
resisted by this country, could not fail 
involve in irreparable ruin every valuall 
interest which belongs to us; and thatll 
Petitioners have full reliance in the 
dom of the House, and persuade the 
selves that the House will weigh with d 
attention the interests of every pat! 
the empire, confident that the Orders! 
Council before referred to, notwithstand 
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any partial distress which may at present 
ye experienced, will afford the best pros- 
oct of ultimately renioving that distress, 
compelling the mitigation or the repeal 
the French decrees, and the restoration 
of the ancient system of commerce and 
ar; and that the petitioners humbly 
onceive, that if the Orders of Council 
are repealed, the natural result will be the 
opening of the trade to the continent to 
jeutrals, whereby France, and the coun- 
ries under her controul, will receive ample 
upplies of raw materials for the use of 
heir manufactures, as well as of foreign 
slonial produce, which being paid for, in 
many instances, in the produce and manu- 
actures of France and those countries, 
uch manufactures would necessarily find 
heir way to the markets of the United 
Sates, South America, the Mediterranean, 
he West Indies, and elsewhere, which are 
now supplied with British manufactures in 
British bottoms; and praying, that the 
ouse will not adopt any measures for 
he purpose of inducing his Majesty to 
escind the Orders in Council until the 
nemy shall have effectually repealed his 
ostile Decrees, and suffered the trade of 
eutral nations to resume its legttimate 
ourse.”” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PetiT1on OF THE CLoTHIERS OF GLov- 
ESTER RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF THE 
hast INpDia Company’s Cuarter.] A Pe- 
tion of several clothiers and other persons 
nterested in the woollen trade to India and 
hina from the county of Gloucester, was 
resented and read ; setting forth, 

“That the petitioners are woollen ma- 
ufacturers, and other persons interested 
h the woollen trade, residing in the county 
Gloucester; and that a very large and 
opulous district of that county has for a 
ng period of time been chiefly employed 
h manufacturing goods for the East India 
ompany ; and that the said county has 
y its skill and industry, after a long, 
live, and successful competition, ac- 
ired the Company’s decided preference ; 
hd on many occasions the directors have 
lewn a very kind feeling towards the si- 
ation of the labouring poor, and an ho- 
burable consideration for those who have 
en long employed in manufacturing for 
em; and that the experience of the past 
duct of the Company towards the Pe- 
loners gives them the best founded ex- 
etation of the future; nor could there 
any reason to éxpect a like liberality, 
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or a similar preference, on the part of pri+ 
vate adventurers; and that the opening 
of the trade to the East would ngt only be 
productive of severe deprivations to the 
petitioners, and of entire ruin to many 
thousands of industrious families, but there 
is also reason to believe a great proportion. 
of the present export of British manufac- 
tures would be lost not only to Glouces- 
tershire but to England; and that, whilst 
the probable ruin of their immediate inte. 
rests, and those of the work people whose 
fate and fortunes must rise or fall with the 
petitioners, be a nearer and more domestic 
calamity, yet, as good members of the 
state, the petitioners feel no small appre- 
hension of the dangerous political conse- 
quences which may result from a change 
of system, consequences involving nothing 
less than the subversion of British power 
in India, and the loss of a large revenue, 
which must be supplied by new internal 
burthens; and that, impelled by these 
pressing motives, by the hope of pre. 
serving to themselves the means of honour- 
able industry, and of saving our manufac- 
turing poor from the extreme of wretch- 
edness and want, the petitioners pray, that, 
on any renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, their exclusive privileges 
may be continued to them as heretofore.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Monument To THE Memory or Mr. 
Percevat.] Lord Clive gave notice that 
he should to-morrow move an humble 
Address to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, praying that he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions for 
erecting a Monument to the memory of the 
right hon. Spencer Perceval, in the cathe- 
dral church of St. Peter, at Westminster. 


Prince Recent’s MEssaGE RESPECTING 
THE Famity oF Mr. Percevat.}] Lord 
Castlereagh moved the further considera- 
tion of the Resolutions of the committee, 
for providing for the family of the late 
Mr. Perceval. 

Mr. C. Adams wished to make a few ob- 
servations upon the subject. He had not 
had the honour of an intimate acquaintance 
with the late lamented right hon. gentle- 
man whose family were the objects of the 
present motion, but, for the public and 
private virtues of that distinguished man 
he entertained the highest admiration, al- 
though they had been so ably pourtrayed 
by gentlemen more capable than himself, 
that he could not add any thing to the tes- 
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timony so justly bestowed, But it was 
impossible to recollect the tragedy of 
Monday without emotions which could not 
entirely subside—a tragedy which had 
awfully snatched away from the scene of 
life, a man so eminently qualified for his 
public station, and borne him to the silent 
grave. With respect to the grant—and 
for this he principally rose—he thought 
the House would not act up to the profes- 
sions which they so unanimously evinced 
on Tuesday, if they did not make an ample 
and liberal provision for the eldest son of 
Mr. Perceval. He lamented that the noble 
lord, when he originally brought the pro- 
vision under the consideration of the House, 
had not proposed to double the grant. . If 
he had -proposed 100,000/. instead of 
50,0001, he was sure the House woyld 
have acceded to the proposition unani- 
mously. Sure he was that the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr, Ponsonby) wha seconded 
the motion, would have employed his elo- 
quence in recommending the larger grant. 

Lord Castlereagh reminded the hon. gen- 
tleman, that his observations applied to 
the third Resolution, and the two first had 
not been disposed of, 

The first and second Resolutions were 
then read, and agreed to nem. con, On 
the third Resolution being read, 

Mr. Huskisson rose, and said, that unani- 
mity was certainly a most desirable object 
on the present occasion: but if that bene- 
fit was to be departed from, it should-be 
for the sake of a more effectual assistance 
than that proposed in the. 3rd Resolution. 
It was there resolved that on the demise of 
Mrs. Perceval, the annuity should descend 
to the next male heir. It was impossible 
to conjecture when the event of Mrs. Per- 
ceval’s demise might take place: it might 
not be till the eldest son was considerably 
advanced in life, and when perhaps he 
might not be in much need of assistance 
either from the circumstances of fortune, 
or from wealth derived from the exertions 
of his own talents and industry, This was 
not the situation in which the House would 
wish to place the eldest son of Mr. Perce- 
val. Those who knew that youth, could 
bear witness that he succeeded not merely 
to his father’s name, but also to his splen- 
did talents. He was now prosecuting his 
studies at one of the universities; and 
when he left that seat. of learning he might 
choose either to follow his father’s profes- 
sion, or, induced by an honourable ambi- 
tion, wish to devote himself to public life. 
But he would ask, was the provision of 

4 
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2001. sufficient to maintain him, with dy 
attention to his rank in life, even inp the 
pursuit of his studies? Would it enable 
him to preserye such a rank as would af, 
ford him a fair chance of success in th 
profession which he might choose? If he 
was properly and consistently maintaj 

it must be at the expance of Mrs, Perce, 
val, or out of the funds appropriated fy 
the rest of the family. But was it to 
supposed that Mrs. Perceval could, with, 
out great inconvenience, afford such meay 
of support ta herson? If, then, unanimj 
was to be departed from, something effeg, 
tual should be done. He understood thy 
the son was now nearly of age, and le 
thought it would be proper to furnish hin 
immediately with the means of pursuing 
his studies with effect, and subsequently 
his profession, He felt a difficulty inpr 
posing any specific sum; ‘perhaps th 
House would please to confer 1,000), 
year, but it ought to begin to accrue im 
mediately, or at least from the time of the 
young man’s coming of age. This pm 
vision he thought far more efficient an 
useful than that proposed by his. hon, 
friend in the third Resolution, He wish 
however, that some other adhe 
undertake to direct the feelings of tk 
House into their proper course. 

Sir A. Piggott thought it necessary 
call the attention of the House to th 
wording of the Resolution. It appear 
to him to be the intention of the hon. gow 
tleman who moved it, and of the Houses 
agreeing to it, that this annuity should 
to a son of Mr. Perceval. The Resolutio 
however, proposed to provide for “th 
male descendant of Mr. Perceval, bem 
the heir at law.”” Now it might happe 
that the legal heir to Mr. Perceval mg 
be his grandson, and the son of a daughtes 
and he would therefore move that 
following words be inserted, viz. “Si 
heir at law being the descendant of a sai 

General Mathew expressed _ him 
warmly in praise of the private and pub 
virtues of Mr. Perceval. Notwithstand 
he had constantly opposed his poliliq 
measures, yet he deplored his untimé 
loss as much as any man, and he wot 
cordially give his vote for 2,000L ay 
to descend to his son. 4 

Mr. Huskisson proposed that the Res 
lution be recommitted, and thereif! 
grant 1,000/. a year to the eldest 90 
his coming to the age of 21: without# 
prejudice to his reversionary right @ 
sum already voted by the House. 
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The Hon. J. W. Ward thought the argu- 
ments which the hon, gentleman (Mr. 
Huskisson) bad used, might with equal 

priety apply to the other sons. When 
he recollected this, and further, that the 
sums originally proposed had been pro- 
posed by ministers, and had received the 
approbation of the friends of Mr. Per- 
ceval’s family, he was bound to support 
the original proposition. 

Mr. Wallace declared that in his opinion 
the young man who was the representa- 
tive of Mr, Perceval, ought to have every 
advantage which the country could give 
him. Yesterday evening he had voted 
for the Amendment of the noble lord, be- 
cause he was desirous of preserving una- 
nimity ; but as the House had decided by 
alarge majority, against that Amendment, 
he felt himself at liberty to give way to 
his feelings for the memory of his much la- 
mented friend, and in testimony of the 
high regard in which he held his virtues 
and talents, he was ready to vote for any 
additional grant that might be proposed. 

Mr. W. Smith came down, determined 
not to oppose what so large a majority of 
he House had last night declared to be 
heir opinion. He was nevertheless con- 
inced of the danger of opening the door 
oany extended vote. He regretted that 


he personal character of Mr. Perceval’s 


on had been introduced into the discus- 
jon, as it was wholly irrelevant to it, and 
hose early praises of his talents might 
prove prejudicial to him in his future life. 
Iwo appeals had been made to the House 
the one to their feelings, the other to 
heir judgment. They had answered the 
ist by expressing in words, as strong as 
he British language would afford, their 
etestation and abhorrence of the crime 
hat had been committed, and their sense 
f the public and private virtues of the 
ndividual on whom it had been com- 
titted. When they came to the provi- 
jon that was to be made for the family of 
hat individual, their judgment was neces- 
ily to be consulted. For his part, he 
hought it would be wise to postpone the 
onsideration of the subject for a week, 
hen the House would be more cool upon 

The necessity had been urged of 
taking a handsome provision for Mrs. 
teeval, and all the family ; there were 


hany differences of opinion as to what was | 


handsome provision. Under all the cir- 
instances of the case, he did not see the 
cesity.—All that he thought the House 
buad to do, on the spur of the eccasion, 
(VOL, XXIII, ) 
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was, to vote something, to shew their 
sense of abhorrence of the late horrid 
transaction, without entering into any nice 
disquisition into what might be the cost of 
the education of Mr, Perceval’s children. 
For the reason, however, which he had 
assigned at the commencement of his 
speech, he should refrain from voting on 
the present question. 

Mr. William Fitzgerald observed, it would 
not be denied that the merits of Mr. Per- 
ceval were greater than those of any man 
who ever yet filled the same office. He 
had the singular merit of leaving his fa- 
mily, after five years of administration, 
poorer than they would have been had it 
been his fate to have been carried off be- 
fore becoming ministér of the country. 
Had he advised his sovereign to confer on 
his son the office of Teller of the Exche- 
quer, which. was lately conferred on ano- 
ther, it would have been an act perfectly 
justifiable, and which few persons in his 
situation would not have done. He would 
have done. this, had he followed the con- 
duct of lord Sidmouth on a similar occa- 
sion, which he did not mention for the 
purpose of censuring. Mr. Perceval was, 
in fact, the only minister of the country 
whose fortune had been ruined by his 
public services; and the question pro- 
perly before the House was, whether a 
public functionary was to be ruined by 
having dedicated himself to the service of 
his country and his sovereign. Much had 
been said about unanimity. He consi- 
dered that unanimity was not abandoned 
as to the principle of the vote. All were 
of opinion that the family of Mr. Perceval 
had a claim on the country, and the only 
difference which existed was as to the 
amount of what ought to be bestowed 
upon them. It would be very singular 
indeed, if the understanding of a minority 
of the House were to be binding on so 
great a majority as appeared from the vote 
of last night. He implored the House to 
do something to repair what was reparable 
in the unfortunate situation in which the 
family of Mr. Perceval were now placed. 
They could not give back a father to his 
children, but it was at least in their power 
to place those children in a situation above 
the reach of want. 

Mr. Tierney lamented that an occasion 
for a discussion should have been intro- 
duced which made it necessary for him to 
take a part extremely painful to his feel- 
ings. The present was, he must say, a 
very unusual mode of preceeding. It was 
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certainly very unusual to give an annual 
grant to one child during the life of a 
parent in possession of a similar grant, 
when a provision had been already given 
to the whole of the children. -He thought 
the present was altogether an improper time 
for the discussion of this question. He 
thought that some time ought to have been 
allowed, previous to entering upon the con- 
sideration even of the first proposition; but 
what took that case out of the general rule, 
was the universal acquiescence of the House 
in its propriety. In his opinion no busi- 
ness whatever ought to be proceeded in 
for a week at least. In the course of a 
week he might satisfy himself, by conver- 
sation or otherwise, as to the propriety of 
acceding to or voting against this new 
proposition. He wished to have this time 
for the satisfaction of his own feelings. 
{A murmor of disapprobation from the 
opposite part of the House.] Surely he 
had as good a right to gratify his feelings 
as the hon. gentlemen had to gratify theirs. 
Could any gentleman state an instance 
when a-proposition for a grant of public 
money was submitted to the House, at a 
time when there was no First Lord of the 
Treasury, or Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
consequently when the country was with- 
out an administration Was it proper in 
this House, to avail themselves of such an 
interval, to vote a.large sum of the public 
money merely under the influence of feel- 
ing? Whatharm, he would ask, could pos- 
sibly result from this delay? Could the hon. 
gentleman who made the proposition en- 
tertain a doubt that the merits of Mr. Per- 
ceval would survive one week in their 
recollections? There did appear to. him 
something wrong in voting away the pub- 
lic money in the present situation of .the 
House. He was aware, when he said this, 
that the finance minister’s opinion was not 
an infallible rule to guide the opinion of 
the House: but it would be allowed that 
it always had been considered decorous to 
entertain no general business, much less 
to vote away the public money, in his 
absence. He should therefore move that 
the further consideration of this Resolution 
be postponed to that day se’nnight, and if, 
after the recess, he should find himself 
compelled to vote against it, it would be 
a satisfaction to his own mind that he had 
not done 80 without the maturest conside- 
ration. 

Sir G. Warrender opposed the postpone- 


. ment, saying, he -could only consider the 


Resolution of to-night an extension of the 
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original grant of the House ; and thepria, 
ciple of the right hon. gentleman, ther, 
fore, in his opinion, applied equally to ty 
original measure. Mr. Perceval had lefthiy 
family in a worse situation than if he ba 
never been the minister of the county, 
He thought the situation of the eldest sm 
was more to be pitied than that of 
other person of the family. Possess 
as the House were told he possessed, th 
most promising talents, was he to be 
cluded from entering that House, if ly 
was so inclined, as an independent man} 
He had always in that House voted againg 
Mr. Perceval, but he would not be doi 
justice to his own feelings, if he did ny 
express his approbation of the Resolatig 
now under discussion. This was the ey 
pression of his own feelings, and he wy 
sure he was only expressing the univers 
feeling of the country, when he wishedts 
see the son of Mr. Perceval placed in sud 
a comparative state of independence s 
would enable him to tread in the steps 
Mr. Tierney in explanation declared, tha 
he would have objected to the origin 
vote, if he had not found the House u 
nimously disposed in favour of it. 
Mr. Whitbread said, although he mig 
on a division yote in favour of thep 
ponement, he had not the smallest h 
that any additional time would altert 
adverse opinion which he now ente 
of the Resolution under discussion. ‘f 
could not help adverting to the allus 
which had been made to what had be 
called an understanding among sot 
members of the House, and made in sd 
a way as to insinuate that something]! 
an improper interference had been 
by those members. He owned a comm 
nication had been made to him by ant 
lord opposite, of what was intended 
ropose to the House, for the family 
r. Perceval, but this could not be: 
sidered in the light of any arrangement 
the subject. He believed he would hi 
credit with his political adversaries, ¥ 
he said, that it was with great paind 
entered into the present discussion. 
felt, what he believed was strongly 
by all, an abhorrence of the late aif 
cious and disgraceful deed, and 
thought it was the duty of the & 
to manifest their sentiments on 
an occasion, by making such 4 ' 
vision for the family of Mr. Perceval 
had been originally submitted t@ 
House.—But when it was proposed 0% 
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peyond this, he could consider it in no 
other light than as a reward for political 
services; and he should be a traitor to his 
country, and be declaring loudly that the 
opposition which he had always main- 
tained to the measures of the present ad- 
ministration, was nothing more than mere 
empty profession, if he did not loudly 
protest against such a reward. Without 
wishing to say any thing unpleasant, he 
would ask, if it was not reward, what was 
it? What was the career of Mr. Perceval ? 
His career was altogether of his own selec- 
tion. He obtained a seat in that House 
by honourable means; but if he took a 
seat in the House and afterwards accepted 
of the situation of prime minister, it was 
altogether his own selection. He might 
have accepted it, or have refused it; he 
could not be compelled to quit the bar. 
They had heard a great deal said respect- 
ing the lucrative situation which Mr. Per- 
ceval quitted. His information on that 
subject was somewhat different. He had 
been told that lucrative judicial situations 
had been offered to Mr. Perceval, and 
gimlmethat he chose rather to retain the situations 
emawhich he held at his death. He thought 
he mention which had been made that 
night of the abilities of the eldest son of 


nate Mr. Perceval, of which the House could 


mow nothing but from report; and the in- 


ntion of making him independent at the 
age of 21, were only calculated to injure 


he young man. If this was not a reward 
for political services, he was entitled toen- 
quire into the situation of the family. He 
imewas told that Mrs. Perceval possessed an 
imincome of 2,000/. per annum independent 
of the grant of parliament; so that the in- 

test of the provision of 50,0001, with 
bis private fortune, and the annual grant 
of 2,000/. would constitute an income of 
6,5001. for the purpose of maintaining and 
ducating this family. Would any country 
gentleman, with such an income, consider 
t inadequate to educate his family to any 
profession or situation in life whatever ? 

¢ understood the House was to be called 
upon to-morrow to vote a monument for 
ir. Perceval. These things grew upon 
hem very fast. He would conclude with 
lemnly protesting against the additional 
grant. 

Lord Binning said, that it was impossible 
lot any one not to be convinced, that the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last acted on 
Mis occasion entirely from his sense of 
public duty, and with great pain to his pri- 

mre feelings. It was too late now to. set 
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about regretting the cause which yesterday 
prevented the House from being unani- 
mous. The fact was that the unanimity 
which had been so much wished for, was 
broken, and new propositions made on 
which unanimity was not to be expected, 
He was surprised, however, that the hon. 
gentleman should have conceived, that the 
agreeing to the Resolution would imply an 
approbation of the political condact of 
Mr. Perceval. Every one was agreed 
that he possessed eminent public virtues, 
and that his private virtues and amiable 
qualities endeared him to the hearts of all 
who knew him. It was universally known 
that from a sense of duty he had left a lu- 
crative profession, in which there could be 
no doubt of his being able to provide for 
his family, and that by devoting himself 
to the public service he died, leaving his 
family unprovided for. Good God! was 
it possible that the House should not take 
into its consideration the manner of bis 
death? A right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Tierney) had reproached the proceedings 
which had been already taken, as singular 
and unprecedented: but surely this was 
no common occasion, and need not be go- 
verned by common rules. It was impos- 
sible for the House to repair the loss that 
the family of Mr. Perceval had sustained, 
but he thought that it was their duty to 
take care that the loss should be as little 
heavy as it could possibly be made to 
every individual of the family. 

Mr. Holme Sumner could not agree with 
the argument of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Tierney,) who thought it was wrong, 
because it was unprecedented, to grant a 
sum of money without the presence of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in that House. 
The case was certainly unprecedented 
altogether, and he thanked God that there 
was no precedent of such a case. He 
could not, however, see any difference in 
the principle, between voting a sum of 
public money in the absence of a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and voting a sum 
in the presence of that minister directly 
contrary to his advice and opinion, as the 
right hon. gentleman himself had done in 
He did not agree 
with the gentlemen on the other side, 
either, that more time was required for 
the consideration of the subject, or that it 
was a question which should be entirely 
divested of every consideration of feeling. 
He thought that the unanimous feeling of 


the House was contained in their first Re- 


solution, ‘* that they would make a hand- 
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some and liberal provision for the family of 
Mr. Perceval ;”’ but he did not think that 
they would be carrying that Resolution 
into effect, if they did not make some pro- 
vision for Mr. Perceval’s eldest son. He 
allowed that he had worded his Resolution 
in rather an incorrect manner, for which 
he must apologize by assuring the House, 
that he had not intended to have spoken 
yesterday, but had thought that the propo- 
sition would have been. brought forward 
by some person of more weight than him- 
self. As he now. found that some gentle- 
men went farther than his proposition for 
the benefitof Mr. Perceval’s eldest son, he 
would willingly agree to any amendment 
for carrying it farther ; but could not re- 
cede from that proposition which had been 
yesterday carried by so large a majority. 
The hon. gentleman (Mr. Whitbread) had 
said, that Mr. Perceval had left his pro- 
fession voluntarily. Certainly it was so, 
for no man could be absolutely compelled 
to embark in public life ; but from a sense 
of public duty, Mr. Perceval had sacri- 
ficed a profession in which his talents and 
virtues would necessarily have raised him 
to the highest offices. 

Lord Castlereagh thought, that he should 
be doing great injustice to the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Whitbread) not to say, that no 
man had displayed a more warm or gene- 
rous feeling than he had on the present oc- 
casion. He however thought, that, in resist- 
ing the vote proposed, the honourable 
gentleman had given the House an incor- 
rect picture of the actual circumstances 
under which Mr. Perceval gave up his 
profession for the public service. As he 
happened to be perfectly well acquainted 
with those circumstances, he felt it his 
duty to declare to the House, that Mr. 
Perceval made the sacrifice with great re- 
gret, and that he did so with a strong im- 
pression that he was hardly justified, from 
what he owed to his family, in making 
the sacrifice. He acted upon the particu- 
lar call of his sovereign, which, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, ap- 
peared mandatory toa loyal mind. It was 
well known, however, that the sovereign 
would not have required any man to sacri- 
fice his profession, or the means of provid- 
ing for bis family, if he had not conceived 
that it was in his power to give a compen- 
sation for the sacrifice required. His Ma- 
jesty had, therefore, at the time of calling 
Mr. Perceval to his service, intended to 
grant him-an office (the duchy of Lancas- 
ter) for life, as some compensation for the 
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sacrifice. to be made in the surrender 
his profession. On the House shewing 
some disapprobation of this grant for jj 
Mr. Perceval: immediately waved tha 
rant, out of which he might have looked 
for the provision of his family. He mug 
allow that the calamity which had take, 
place would have made a place for life of 
no more value to him than one for a shorter 
time, but stillthe credit must be given to him 
of resigning a valuable grant which had 
been the principal inducement to make him 
consent to abandon his profession: Itmuy 
also be recollected that he had many. 
portunities of providing for his family, by 
recommending them to places, which be 
had not availed himself of. He could no 
agree either with the honourable gentle 
man, (Mr. Whitbread) in the view he ha 
taken of the value of the sacrifice Mr, 
Perceval had made in quitting his profes 
sion. He was sure that his right honour 
able friend left it with a very high profes. 
sional character, which, with the taleny 
he undoubtedly possessed, could not have 
failed of raising him to such an eminence 
in his profession, as would have’ giver 
him abundant. means of providing for his 
family. He believed, that at that timehe 
was not only rising rapidly in his profes 
sion, but that he actually enjoyed a very 
liberal income from it. Now, as to th 
Resolutions which had been already agreed 
to, he was authorized on the part of Mr 
Perceval’s family to say, that they enter 
tained a very grateful sense of the libers 
lity of parliament towards them, and tha 
they were quite satisfied with what wa 
done. It would not be right in thes, 
however, to set up their own judgment 
against the sense of parliament, if th 
House thought that a larger provision wa 
more proper; but they wished to expres 
their grateful sense of the liberality of the 
House in what was already done for them 
He still continued of opinion, that whatwa 
originally proposed was a fit propositiot, 
considering both the circumstances of tht 
family and of the public. He, therefor 
did not feel justified in voting to extents 
the grant; and yet, as he did not know hovai 
to oppose any proposition for the relief aii 
this family, he should not vote upon t 
present occasion. If, however, it shoul 
be the deliberate opinion of the House 
well as the committee, that the grant ougi! 
to be extended, he should support the B 
that would be brought in pursuant to ti 
resolutions. He could see, however 





advantage in the postponement which 
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been moved by a right hon. gentleman. 
Mr. Lushington, having had no oppor- 
nity of addressing the House on this 
interesting subject hitherto, hoped for 
their indulgence for a few moments.—He 
could not coincide in the objection made 
by aright hon, gentleman, (Mr. Tierney) 
to the grant on the ground of want of form, 
for he was not aware that there was any 
rule of the House requiring that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should make the 
proposition. {t had been regularly intro- 
doced to the House by a message from the 
throne brought by a minister of the crown. 
He could not help ences Tart that the 
arguments used against the Resolution from 
an extreme desire of unanimity might be 
dispensed with, when it was recollected 
that five-sixths of the House concurred in 
it,towhom it was more decorous that the 
mainder should concede, if they wished 
for unanimity as much as they professed. 
+He would mention a circumstance 
deeply calculated to impress the feelings 
of the House. He was present at that 
moment of agony and sorrow when lord 
Arden came into the room where the re- 
mains of his beloved brother lay; and 
laying his hand upon his body, exclaimed, 
in accents too affecting to be forgotten, 
He is gone to that happiness which he 
merited, but his children—his dear chil- 
ren, what will become of them!” An 
on. gentleman who was present, with 
seat feeling and readiness said, “« My 
ord, be comforted, they are the children 
of his country.”’——He trusted that that de- 
laration would be verified, and ‘that the 
iberality of parliament would protect them 
a manner adequate to the occasion. 
Mr. Huskisson declared, that he did not 
ish to appeal to the passions or the feel- 
ne of members, but to their deliberate 
udgment. He could not but think that 
ome distinction ought to be made between 
he eldest son bearing the name of Spencer 
erceval, and the younger children. There 
as this distinction in point of fact, that 


ont; Mie eldest son was just of an age to be sent 


the University, in order to receive that 
iberal education which his father always 


mended for him. Now, if no other pro- 


sion were to be made for him, he would 


i“, how would it be possible for him upon 


“0!, a year to associate in the University 
th persons of his own rank in life, or to 
mer a liberal profession? The younger 
ms might learn to accommodate their 
‘ws and prospects to their situations ; 
it if the eldest son, who was just on the 
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point of entering the University, was now 
reduced to a provision of 200/. per annum, 
it would be he, in fact, that, of all Mr. 
Perceval’s family, would suffer much the 
greatest loss. It must be recollected, with 
what prospects he would have entered the 
University, had his father lived. It was 
supposed that he had gone out of his way 
to praise the promising talents of this 
youth. He only stated a hope that he 
might one day shew himself the heir to 
the talents and virtues of his father; and 
he would also add to this wish, that he 
might display those talents and virtues in 
that House. It would be a natural ambi- 
tion for the son of such a father, to sit in 
parliament, and embark in public life. If 
that should be his wish, he hoped the 
House would give him the means of com- 
ing forward as an independent man. _ 
Mr. Martin, of Galway, rose amidst 
loud cries of question, and said that he 
supplicated some decent regard to order, 
if not for his sake, at least for the gravity 
due to the subject. He then adverted to 
the arguments against the proposed grant, 
on the ground of justice, divested of every 
feeling connected with the peculiar nature 
of the case. For his part, he thought they 
were doing nothing but a cold-blooded act 
of justice, and he would give his vote for this 
grant as if he were a juror sworn to assess 
the damages due to this respected family. 
If they looked at the matter with a view 
to analogy, they would find that a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Ponsonby) who held 
the seals in Ireland for four or five months, 
was remunerated with 4,000/. a year—he 
did not mention this with disapprobation, 
quite the contrary; but on this principle, 
he thought it just that the children of a 
man who lost his life in the service of his 
country should be taken care of. For 
himself, he declared that if this vote im- 
plied a general approbation of the politi- 
cal conduct of Mr. Perceval, he should 
protest against it. From that right hon. 
gentleman, during his life time, he had 
often differed, and indeed, he did not be- 
lieve he ever had the honour of pulling 


-his hat off twice to him in his life; but, 


the present question he conceived to be 
one which implied the performance of 
merely an act of duty. 

The Speaker proceeded to put the ques- 
tion on Mr. Haskisson’s amendment for 
the recommittal of the Resolution, when 

Mr. Sumner observed, that if the House 
concurred in the amendment, his Resolu- 
tion would be lost. 
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The ker agreed in the correctness of 
the hon. gentleman’s observation, and said, 
that the only way to settle it would be to 
put the question as it now stood, and then 
the question of postponement, after which 
the question on the recommittal would 
come to be decided. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that he would 
not fatigue the House by dividing on the 
recommittal of the Resolution, but reserve 
his opposition to the last stage. 

The first question was then put, “ That 
this House agree with the committee in 
the Resolution ;’’ which was negatived 
without a division. 

Mr. Tierney’s amendment for the post- 
ponement of the consideration of the Re- 
solution for a week, was then negatived ; 
after which Mr. Huskisson’s motion, for 
the recommittal of the Resolution to a 
committee of the whole House, was carried, 
and it was finally determined that it should 
be re-committed to-morrow. 


CoMMITTEE ON THE OrpDERs 1N CoUNCIL. ] 
On the motion of Mr. Brougham, the 
House resolved itself into a committee on 
the Orders in Council, and proceeded to 
the examination of witnesses, Mr. Whit- 
bread inthe chair. Nine witnesses were 
examined, amongst whom were Mr. John 
Grundy of Lancashire, Mr. W. Thompson, 
Mr. Joseph Walker, Mr. Charles Lawson, 
and. Mr. John Oxley, all of the neighbour- 
hood of Leeds. At twelve the House re- 
sumed, and the chairman having reported 
progress, asked leave to sit again to-mor- 
row. Leave was given, and the House 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 15. 
PETITIONS FRoM GLAasGow,—SHREWS- 


BURY,—ANDB KENDAL, RESPECTING THE 
Orpers in Councit.}] Sir G. Warrender 
presented a Petition from severa) mer- 
chants, traders, and manufacturers of the 
towns and port of Port Glasgow and 
Newark ; setting forth, y 

«That the petitioners, understanding 
that sundry applications have been made 
to the House’ for a repeal of his Majesty’s 
Orders in Council, of the 26th of April, 
1809, on the pretext of these Orders hav- 
ing injured the trade and manufactures of 
the nation, the petitioners, under a convic- 
tion of little or no injury having been felt, 
except in the trade with America, but, 
sensible of the necessity as well as pro- 


' Petitions respecting the Orders in Council. 





[= 
priety of their having been issued, an 
that they ought to be continued, as ang, 
cessary and wise measure of hostility anj 
retaliation against the enemy, do moy 
humbly pray the House against taking 
steps towards the repeal or relinquishmey 
of a measure, the principle of which tenj 
very essentially to the support of the inte, 
rest of these realms during and in the pr. 
secution of the war, from which they cay 
not with safety recede until the enemy;y 
reduced to reason.” 


Mr. Bennet presented a Petition from 
the merchants, manufacturers, and othe 
inhabitants of the town of Shrewsbury; 
setting forth, ’ 

“ That the petitioners are much inte 
rested in the export trade to America, pan 
ticularly in the articles of woollen 
linen cloth, flannels and hosé ; and thf 
they find the American ports close 
against them, owing, as they conceive, 
the operation of the Orders in Coungi 
whereby a considerable branch of thei 
trade is annihilated, and many goods, pe 
culiarly adapted for that market, rem 
on hand, ‘without any prospect of sale 
and that the petitioners have every res 
to fear that, however great their presenta 
lamities may be, they are only the prel 
to others which they shudder to conte 
plate ; and that, looking upon the Orden 
in Council as the cause of the present shg 
nation and distress of their trade, the pe 
tioners humbly and earnestly implore 
House to adopt such measures, as to the 
may seem expedient, for their speedy 
complete revocation.” 


A Petition of the inhabitants of Keni 
manufacturers of a certain quality 
coarse woollens, commonly called Keni 
cottons, was also presented and 
setting forth, 

“« That the consumption of Kendal¢ 
tons is almost entirely confined to 
States of Virginia, Maryland, and N 
Carolina, in the United States of Americ 
and that the petitioners have, by thee 
tindance of the Orders in Council, b 
put to very serious inconveniences, I 
the want of a market for this partic 
species of woollens; and that theyll 
embarked a very large capital in their 
ferent works and machinery, and 
continued their work-people nearly ia 
employment, on account of the geneft 
distressed state of the country, 
difficulty of procuring other work, as 
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as from the delusive prospects which have 
occasionally been promulgated, for more 
than a year, that the restrictions would 
cease, and which the petitioners are given 
tounderstand would have been the case 
had the Orders in Council been removed; 
and praying, that such measures may be 
adopted as to the wisdom of parliament 
may seem best calculated to open a free 
channel of commercial intercourse with 
our American brethren.”’ 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PetiITION FROM SHREWSBURY RESPECT- 
wwe THE RENewaAL oF THE East Inp1a 
Company’s CuarTer.| Mr. Bennet pre- 
sented a Petition from the manufacturers, 
radesmen, and other inhabitants of the 
town of Shrewsbury, setting forth, 

«That the petitioners are directly en- 


Wcged, or very much interested in, the 


manufacture and sale of coarse woollen 
loths, flannels, hose and other fabrics, 
many of which are now exported to the 
ast Indies and to the country north of 
india; and the petitioners verily believe 
he export may be much increased were a 


Wire trade opened between this country 


and the East; and they humbly implore 
he House to adopt such measures, as to 
hem may seem fit, to prevent the renewal 
fthe East India Company’s Charter, and 
jo open a free trade to India and to China 
or all the inhabitants of the United King- 
lom, subject only to such restrictions as 
may be judged negessary to be imposed 
by his Majesty’s government for the pre- 
tvation of the political interests of India, 
nd for the equitable collection of his 
Majesty’s revenue:”” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Orpvers in Councit.] Mr. Brougham 
fated, that if the committee for the ex- 
mination of witnesses on-the Orders in 
ouncil would sit after the business of 
his day was disposed of, till one or two 


ai@'clock in the morning, he thought he 


wuld get through all the witnesses whose 
ulls were most pressing to return to their 
business and homes; and if the House 
uuld agree to dedicate the whole of 
Wednesday next, he had no doubt but he 
hould be able to conclude the examina- 


“mn so far as related to that part of the 


we which he had to bring forward for 
te consideration of the House. He sup- 
ued, that between next Thursday and 
xt Tuesday fortnight, the 2nd of Jane, 
M witnesses on the other side would be. 
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done with; and if that should be the case, 
it was his intention to bring forward his 
motion on the subject, which he was rather 
inclined to think would be an Address to 
the Prince Regent than in the form of re- * 
solutions. 

Mr. Rose had no objection to the mode 
of proceeding pointed out by the hon. and 
learned gentleman. 


Monument TO THE Memory or Mr. 
Percevat.} Lord Clive, in rising to move 
for an Address to his royal highness the’ 
Prince Regent, for a monument to the 
memory of Mr. Perceval, did not think it 
necessary to apoligize to the House for 
intruding himself upon them, supported as 
he was by the universal abhorrence of the 
act which had deprived the House and the 
country of his right hon. and much la- 
mented friend. Encouraged by this con- 
sideration, he would venture to state the 
motives by which he was influenced. - He 
had tried to frame his motion in sucha 
way, as to repel any supposition that it 
involved a political pledge. It would go 
merely to state, that the right hon. Spen- 
cer Perceval having, in the conscientious 
discharge of his duty, drawn upon himself 
the unrelenting animosity of an individual, 
by refusing to remunerate a private loss 
by a public grant, had been assassinated 
within the walls of the House of Commons. 
He asked for no opinion on the political 
merits of Mr. Perceval. It would be 
highly unbecoming in him had he done 
so. All he asked was a commemoration of 
his virtues, and a record of the sense which 
the House entertained of the atrocity of 
the act by which he had fallen. He only 
asked the hon. gentlemen opposite to do 
that which, had a similar accident hap- 
pened under similar circumstances, to any 
one of them, he would most cordially and 
sincerely have done. Of Mr. Perceval it 
might be truly said that he had injured no 
man, and that he did guod to all whom it 
was in his power to assist. It might per- 
haps be permitted him to say, that as long 
as a single virtuous feeling glowed within 
his breast, he should think of the crime 
which had been perpetrated with the ut- 
most abhorrence, and of the object of that 
crime with the utmost respect and vene- 
ration. ; 

The clerk having, in consequence of his 
lordship’s request, read the Resolutions of 
the House of Tuesday last, 

Lord Clive moved, “ That an humble 
Address be presented to his royal high- 
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ness the Prince Regent, that he will be 
graciously pleased to give directions, that 
a Monument be’ erected in the collegiate 
church of Saint Peter Westminster, to the 

‘memory of the late right hon. Spencer 
Perceval, First Commissioner of his Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who was assassinated within the 
walls of parliament ; as a mark of the deep 
sense which this House entertains of his 
public and private virtues, and of its ab- 
horrence of the act by which he fell ; and 
to assure his Royal Highness that this 
House will make good: the expence at- 
tending the same.”’ 

Admiral Harvey seconded the motion. 
It appeared to him to be universally 
admitted that some durable public testi- 
mony was requisite to record the abhor- 
rence of parliament of the late atrocious 
occurrence. What parliament had done 
already would not go beyond their own 
lives. He trusted that the decision of the 
House on the noble lord’s motion would 
be unanimous; otherwise justice would 
not be done to the public virtues of Mr. 
Perceval, acknowledged as they had been 
from all quarters, the sincerity of which 
acknowledgment he had no reason to 
doubt. 

Mr. Lambe, feeling as he did the most 
sincere regret for the late calamity, could 
easily conceive the pain experienced by 
those who were intimately connected with 
the eminent statesman, of whom the House 
and the country had been deprived. He 
had concurred in the former votes not only 
for the sake of unanimity, but because 
Mr. Perceval had died unenriched by his 
important office, and he defied the tongue 
of malice to impute those votes to any 
improper motive. It was with great pain, 
he observed, that he had now a different 
duty to discharge. To vote a public mo- 
nument to an individual, was so clear a 
recognition of his public services, and of 


the public gratitude due to him, that, 


having opposed most of Mr. Perceval’s 
political measures, he could not, in the 
conscientious discharge of his duty, agree 
to the proposition. Had he even beena 
supporter of Mr. Perceval’s administration, 
he should not have inclined to bring for- 
ward such a proposition. He did not see 
any thing in the circumstances of Mr. 
Perceval’s death which entitled him to 
auch an honour, in preference to many to 
whom it had not been granted ; among 
whom were lord Godolphin, sir Robert 
Walpole, Mr. Pelham, and, in our own 





times, Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, and} 


Fox. 


just mentioned by the hon. gentleman 
been actually destroyed when in the 
cution of their duty, and that at a mome 


when they: were engaged’in the pubj 


service, he could not believe that a 


House of Commons that ever existed 


would have refused to erect a monume 
to them. Was a monument ever refy 
to the captain of a ship, or the leader 


an army, who fell in the discharge of }j 


duty to his country? Mr. Perceval, 


ever. might be his political principk 
was, at the moment of his death, in thy 
discharge of a great public duty, in whid 


both sides of the House were concen 
He spoke this, as it struck him as a m 
He had supported Mr. Perceval’s politic 
measures, when living, because he thoug 
they were right, and not because he } 


any particular intimacy with that gentk 


man. What was the object to a g 


nation? All that was asked, was a moni 


ment, done by Nollekens, who was 
best sculptor, and who would produce 
very elegant thing for 4,000 guine 


When good men were suddenly take 
from them in such a way, there oughti 


be some public testimony of their 

If the hon. gentleman opposite, or 1 
hon. gentleman next to him were sud 
ly taken away, although he was of re 
different principles, he would be the fin 
man to propose a monument on the oct 
sion. His was unlettered oratory, whi 
Blair said, sometimes came more forci 
than any feed oratery. He should 
gratified if the motion were acceded 
and he was sure the country would fe 
gratified too. 

Lord Castlereagh declared, that if 
motion included any political opinion, 
should think it a most injudicious prop 
tion. He should be very sorry it 
to go to the vote, if it were supposed tt 
he and his political friends were to deti 
any triumph from its adoption. Hes! 
deprecate the motion in that case as til 
ing the House and the country aside! 
the consideration of all the moral cite 
stances attendant on the transaction, 
was, however, precisely the same proj 
tion as that contained in the original 
dress. It merely testified the abhorrem 
which the House felt for the crime, 
the respect which they entertained (8 
spect in which his political adversaries™ 
been most forward to join) for the with 
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bis lamented friend. He should vete 
o¢ the monument, only as a memorial of 
he horrid act, and of the public and pri- 
ate virtues of the individual who was the 
phject of it, without the slightest reference 
) any political consideration. ‘The cir- 
umstances of the transaction demanded 
permanent record. Those circumstan- 
es were, that a public servant of the 
rown perished in the service of the state, 
nd as in the service of the state, not less 
nthe service of parliament, at the very 
atrance into that assembly. He thought 
hey would be most negligent of their 
juty, if they failed to leave as durable a 
ecord as the art of man could produce, to 
mpress itself upon the eyes of the com- 
uiserating generation by which they were 
»be followed. The hon. gentlemen op- 
psite would not abandon a tittle of their 
plitical principles, by acceding to the 
wtion. If he thought they would, what- 
ver might be his private feelings on the 
ubject, his respect for them would induce 
im not to support it. 
Mr, Whitbread stated his reasons for not 
ing able to concur in the motion. He 
quitted the noble mover, and_ the noble 
md, of any intention to entrap into an 
pprobation of Mr. Perceval’s politics, 
hose who had been Mr. Perceval’s poli- 
alenemies. Indeed, he knew that it 
dbeen the anxious wish of the noble 
over, so to reduce the meed of praise 
hich the motion involved, as to concen- 
te all parties in the House, but that was 
mpossible. To concur in an unanimous 
wte for this monument, would be to con- 
itinan unanimous approva! of Mr. Per- 
val’s public services, It could not. be | 
lerwise. Even the gallant admiral had 
atcely commenced his speech before he 
lked of the public services of Mr. Perce- 
l, The interpretation which he (Mr. W.) 
ad given to the vote, would be put upon it 
tt the present fleeting debate was long 
et, If the monumentwas erected in con- 
uence of an unanimous vote of the House, 
would be said by posterity that those who 
igned all Mr. Perceval’s public mea- 
tts had suddenly abandoned their poli- 
al opinions, and had concurred in grant- 
g to his memory a marked distinction 
only to the hero who fell in the cause 
his country, or to the statesman who 
mducted his country to prosperity. He 
luld not trouble the House much longer, 
indeed, while the grave of Mr. Perce- 
temained unclosed,-~he did not feel 
posed to enter into any thing like poli- 
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tical dispute. "The House had already re- 
corded their abhorrence of Mr. Perceval’s 
assassination ; they had agreed in the 
eminence of his public and private virtues, 
and, notwithstanding the durability of a 
monument, he trusted that the Journals of 
that House would be still more durable. 
The page of history would narrate the 
fact of their abhorrence. It would bea 
consolation to posterity, that the same 
page would convey the information that 
the person by whom it had been commit- 
ted, was, as far as the subject had been 
investigated, unconnected with any other. 
He hoped this would be confirmed. 
He should consider it his duty to take the 
sense of the House on the motion. He 
had never, from the first day, understood 
it to have been the intention of Mr. Per- 
ceval’s nearest friends to makesuch a one. 
He presumed, therefore, that it originated 
entirely with the noble lord? (Lord Clive 
bowed assent.) It did honour, he must 
say, to the noble lord’s feelings ; and he 
trusted that in what he had said, he should 
not be supposed to have meant any thing 
in the slightest degree disrespectful, either 
to the noble lord or to Mr. Perceval’s 
memory. His opposition to the motion 
was founded on public grounds alone. 
Mr: Canning, although he wished it had 
been possible to secure unanimity on the 
present occasion, yet thought it but com- 
mon candour to say, that the hon. gentle- 
man had stated his objections to the mo- 
tion in a way the least grating possible to 
those who were friendly to it. He had 
recently induced an hon. gentleman not 
to press a motion for a public funeral to 
Mr. Perceval, because he thought that 
that motion might have been liable to the 
misconstruction of comprehending parlia- 
mentary approbation of Mr. Perceval’s 
political principles. But in his opinion, 
the present proposition was free from that 
objection, for care had been taken so to 
frame it that it should not convey to pos- 
terity any sentiment a jot stronger than 
that which the vote, to which the House 
had unanimously agreed, expressed. The 
hon. gentleman seemed apprehensive that 
when posterity contemplated this monu- 
ment, they would regard it as a proof of 
parliamentary approbation of Mr. Per- 
ceval’s public services, and not as a na- 
tional concentration of sorrow. He did 
not think it would ever be so regarded. 
He did not think so disparaging a senti- 
ment towards the hon, gentlemen opposite 
would ever be entertained, as to suppose 


(@) 
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ness the Prince Regent, that he will be 
graciously pleased to give directions, that 
a Monument be’ erected in the collegiate 
church of Saint Peter Westminster, to the 

‘memory of the late right hon. Spencer 
Perceval, First Commissioner of his Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who was assassinated within the 
walls of parliament ; as a mark of the deep 
sense which this House entertains of his 
public and private virtues, and of its ab- 
horrence of the act by which he fell ; and 
to assure his Royal Highness that this 
House will make good: the expence at- 
tending the same.” 

Admiral Harvey seconded the motion. 
It appeared to him to be universally 
admitted that some durable public testi- 
mony was requisite to record the abhor- 
rence of parliament of the late atrocious 
occurrence. What parliament had done 
already would not go beyond their own 
lives. He trusted that the decision of the 
House on the noble lord’s motion would 
be unanimous; otherwise justice would 
not be done to the public virtues of Mr. 
Perceval, acknowledged as they had been 
from all quarters, the sincerity of which 
acknowledgment he had no reason to 
doubt. 

Mr. Lambe, feeling as he did the most 
sincere regret for the late calamity, could 
easily conceive the pain experienced by 
those who were intimately connected with 
the eminent statesman, of whom the House 
and the country had been deprived. He 
had concurred in the former votes not only 
for the sake of unanimity, but because 
Mr. Perceval had died unenriched by his 
important office, and he defied the tongue 
of malice to impute those votes to any 
improper motive. It was with great pain, 
he observed, that he had now a different 
duty to discharge. To vote a public mo- 
nument to an individual, was so clear a 
recognition of his public services, and of 


the public gratitude due to him, that, 


having opposed most of Mr. Perceval’s 
political measures, he could not, in the 
conscientious discharge of his duty, agree 
to the proposition. Had he even beena 
supporter of Mr. Perceval’s administration, 
he should not have inclined to bring for- 
ward such a proposition. He did not see 
any thing in the circumstances of Mr. 
Perceval’s death which entitled him to 
such an honour, in preference to many to 
whom it had not been granted ; among 
whom were lord Godolphin, sir Robert 
Walpole, Mr. Pelham, and, in our own 





times, Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, and My, 
Fox. 

Mr. Fuller observed, that if the persons 
just mentioned by the hon. gentleman had 
been actually destroyed when in the exe. 
cution of their duty, and that at a moment 
when they were engaged’in the public 
service, he could not believe that an 
House of Commons that ever existed, 
would have refused to erect a monument 
to them. Was a monument ever refused 
to the captain of a ship, or the leader of 
an army, who fell in the discharge of his 
duty to his country? Mr. Perceval, what. 
ever might be his political principles, 
was, at the moment of his death, in the 
discharge of a great public duty, in which 
both sides of the House were concerned, 
He spoke this, as it struck him asa man, 
He had supported Mr. Perceval’s political 
measures, when living, because he thought 
they were right, and not because he had 
any particular intimacy with that gentle. 
man. What was the object to a great 
nation? All that was asked, was a monn- 
ment, done by Nollekens, who was the 
best sculptor, and who would produce 
very elegant thing for 4,000 guineas 
When good men were suddenly taken 
from them in such a way, there ought to 
be some public testimony of their worth. 
If the hon. gentleman opposite, or the 
hon. gentleman next to him were sudden- 
ly taken away, although he was of very 
different principles, he would be the first 
man to propose a monument on the occa- 
sion. His was unlettered oratory, which 
Blair said, sometimes came more forcibly 
than any feed oratory. He should feel 
gratified if the motion were acceded to, 
and he was sure the country would feel 
gratified too. 

Lord Castlereagh declared, that if the 
motion included any political opinion, he 
should think it a most injudicious propost- 
tion. He should be very sorry it were 
to go to the vote, if it were supposed that 
he and his political friends were to derive 
any triumph from its adoption. He should 
deprecate the motion in that case as tum- 
ing the House and the country aside from 
the consideration of all the moral circum 
stances attendant on the transaction, It 
was, however, precisely the same proposi- 
tion as that contained in the original 
dress. It merely testified the abhorrence 
which the House felt for the crime, 
the respect which they entertained (a Te 
spect in which his political adversaries 
been most forward to join) for the virtues 
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of his lamented friend. He should vete 
for the monument, only as a memorial of 
the horrid act, and of the public and pri- 
yate virtues of the individual who was the 
object of it, without the slightest reference 
to any political consideration. The cir- 
cumstances of the transaction demanded 
a permanent record. Those circumstan- 
ces were, that a public servant of the 
crown perished in the service of the state, 
and as in the service of the state, not less 
jn the service of parliament, at the very 
entrance into that assembly. He thought 
they would be most negligent of their 
duty, if they failed to leave as durable a 
record as the art of man could produce, to 
impress itself upon the eyes of the com- 
miserating generation by which they were 
to be followed. The hon. gentlemen op- 
posite would not abandon a tittle of their 
political principles, by acceding to the 
motion. If he thought they would, what- 
ever might be his private feelings on the 
subject, his respect for them would induce 
him not to support it. 

Mr. Whitbread stated his reasons for not 
being able to concur in the motion. He 
acquitted the noble mover, and the noble 
lord, of any intention to entrap into an 
approbation of Mr. Perceval’s politics, 
those who had been Mr. Perceval’s poli- 
tical enemies. Indeed, he knew that it 


had been the anxious wish of the noble 
mover, so to reduce the meed of’ praise 
which the motion involved, as to concen- 
trate all parties in the House, but that was 
impossible. To concur in an unanimous 
vote for this monument, would be to con- 
cur in an unanimous approval of Mr. Per- 


ceval’s public services. It could not. be 
otherwise, Even the gallant admiral had 
scarcely commenced his speech before he 
talked of the public services of Mr. Perce- 
val. The interpretation which he (Mr. W.) 
had given to the vote, would be put upon it 
after the present fleeting debate was long 
over. If the monumentwas erected in con- 
sequence of an unanimous vote of the House, 
itwould be said by posterity that those who 
arraigned all Mr. Perceval’s public mea- 
sures had suddenly abandoned their poli- 
tical opinions, and had concurred in grant- 
ing to his memory a marked distinction 
due only to the hero who fell in the cause 
ofhis country, or to the statesman who 
conducted his country to prosperity. He 
Would not trouble the House much longer, 

t, indeed, while the grave of Mr. Perce- 
val remained unclosed,-~he did not feel 
disposed to enter into any thing like poli- 
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tical dispute. "The House had already re- 
corded their abhorrence of Mr. Perceval’s 
assassination ; they had agreed in the 
eminence of his public and private virtues, 
and, notwithstanding the durability of a 
monument, he trusted that the Journals of 
that House would be still more durable. 
The page of history would narrate the 
fact of their abhorrence. It would bea 
Consolation to posterity, that the same 
page would convey the information that 
the person by whom it had been commit- 
ted, was, as far as the subject had been 
investigated, unconnected with any other. 
He hoped this would be confirmed. 
He should consider it his duty to take the 
sense of the House on the motion. He 
had never, from the first day, understood 
it to have been the intention of Mr. Per- 
ceval’s nearest friends to make such a one. 
He presumed, therefore, that it originated 
entirely with the noble lord? (Lord Clive 
bowed assent.) It did honour, he must 
say, to the noble lord’s feelings ; and he 
trusted that in what he had said, he should 
not be supposed to have meant any thing 
in the slightest degree disrespectful, either 
to the noble lord or to Mr. Perceval’s 
memory. His opposition to the motion 
was founded on public grounds alone. 
Mr: Canning, although he wished it had 
been possible to secure unanimity on the 
present occasion, yet thought it but com- 
mon candour to say, that the hon. gentle- 
man had stated his objections to the mo- 
tion in a way the least grating possible to 
those who were friendly to it. He had 
recently induced an hon. gentleman not 
to press a motion for a public funeral to 
Mr. Perceval, because he thought that 
that motion might have been liable to the 
misconstruction of comprehending parlia- 
mentary approbation of Mr. Perceval’s 
political principles. But in his opinion, 
the present proposition was free from that 
objection, for care had been taken so to 
frame it that it should not convey to pos- 
terity any sentiment a jot stronger than 
that which the vote, to which the House 
had unanimously agreed, expressed. The 
hon. gentleman seemed apprehensive that 
when posterity contemplated this monu- 
ment, they would regard it as a proof of 
parliamentary approbation of Mr. Per- 
ceval’s public services, and not as a na- 
tional concentration of sorrow. He did 
not think it would ever be so regarded. 
He did not think so disparaging a senti- 
ment towards the hon. gentlemen opposite 
would ever be entertained, as to suppose 
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them capable, when an obstacle to their 
ambition was removed, of heaping tributes 
upon the dead which they refused to the 
living. He did not conceive that the re- 
sult of this motion would be liable to any 
such misconstruction. He thought that 
the construction of all who might here- 
after look upon the monument (unless in- 
deed it were possible, which it was not, 
that all historical records should perish, 
and that monument alone should survive), 
would be that political animosities had 
been, as in fact they had been suspended, 
and that all other considerations had for a 
time merged in the deeper feeling of sor- 
row for so lamented an individual, cut off 
in a manner the most atrocious and almost 
unexampled. He confessed that he should 
very much regret, if parliament were to 
pass lightly over an occurrence which, as 
it had shocked the present age, ought to 
be recorded in such a manner, as to excite 
the horror of posterity. With that view 
alone, and strictly limiting his intention to 
that object, he should most certainly give 
his support to the noble lord’s motion. If 
the gallant admiral had permitted his 
feelings to betray him into an expression 
stronger than the immediate circumstance 
allowed, that was no argument against the 
motion. Even the bon. gentleman him- 
self, at the moment when he was most 
anxious to guard himself from any sup- 
posed concurrence in the motion, used the 
words “ public virtues,” as applicable to 
Mr. Perceval, and yet those were the 
identical words included in the vote. 

Sir G. Warrender agreed with an hon. 
gentleman who had said, that Mr. Per- 
ceval’s character would be to him a monu- 
ment more durable than marble. He 
thought the best epitaph was pronounced 
upon him by the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Whitbread) who said, that he never carried 
his political resentments beyond the doors 
of that House. He concurred heartily in 
the motion of the noble lord, without con- 
ceiving that he was thereby guilty of any 
dereliction of those political principles 
which he had always professed. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that although it was 
not to be expected that all men should be 
agreed in the estimation they put on the 
public services of Mr. Perceval, there 
were some public virtues which he emi- 
nently possessed that all must allow him. 
Great zeal for the public interest, great 
diligence in the public service, an incor- 
ruptible purity of intention and integrity, 
were virtues which every body must allow 
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were possessed by Mr. Perceval. They 
acknowledged public virtues, added 
his private ones, were, in his opinion, syf, 
ficient, under the circumstances of jy 
death, to entitle him to the monument pp. 
posed ; and he was.sure that in acceding 
to the motion the House would only co, 
cur with the best sense of the country, 

Sir Charles Burrell declared himself 
be in favour of the motion. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn observed, that there wy 
no instance on the Journals in which, 
monument had been voted to the public 
or private ‘ virtues” of any individwl 
In the cases of lord Chatham and othe 
great statesmen who had been honour( 
with a monument at the public expenc, 
this honour had been conferred as the re. 
ward of long and successful administn 
tions. He could not, by any means, think 
that the services of Mr. Perceval wered 
such a nature as to be entitled to that ho 
nour, if it were not for the atrocious o 
currence which terminated his life. Lol 
Rockingham and many other illustriow 
statesmen (whom he could not avoid con 
sidering as having superior claims to Mr, 
Perceval) had no public monuments ereck 
ed totheirmemory. The case was widely 
different when great military and navi 
commanders expired in the moment d 
victory : in those cases there could bem 
doubt as to the value of their services: 


‘but if a monument were erected to com 


memorate the manner of Mr. Percevali 
death, instead of a monument of honourto 
him, it would be a column of infamy fe 
his murderer. It would perpetuate the 
memory of an action which if possiblele 
wished might be covered with oblivion 

“ Excidat illa dies xvo, ne postera credait 

Secula, Nos certe taceamus, et obruta long 

Nocte, tegi gentis patiamur crimina nostra! 

Lord Milion deeply regretted, that ht 
felt himself obliged to object to the me 
tion of his noble friend. He could notit 
his own mind, separate the vote of a publi 
monument from the idea of public st 
vices. It had been said, that this wa 
the most durable mode of expressing! 
after ages their abhorrence of the alt 
cious crime which had been commilie 
within the walls of that House. In tha 
point of view he could not think it nec 
sary, as every virtuous mind must até 
times feel the utmost abhorrence at sit 
an odious transaction. ‘To express this 
horrence there was no occasien for, 

‘¢ Moumentum ere perennius, 
“ Regalique situ pyramidum altius.” 
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He acknowledged most sincerely all the 
rivate virtues of Mr. Perceval, and al- 
lowed him all the praise of sincerity and 
integrity ; qualities which could not be 
too highly valued in a statesman. The 
monument, however, which was proposed, 
was not so much to the virtues of Mr. 
Perceval, as to commemorate the vices of 
the person by whom he was destroyed. 
In the case of the duke of Buckingham, 
who had been assassinated like Mr. Per- 
eval by an individual who fancied he had 
been ill used, no public monument had 
been erected. He could not, therefore, 
agree to the present vote. 

Lord Desart spoke in favour of the mo- 
nument. He thought that the present 
question ought not to be determined by 
precedent, but on its own peculiar circum- 
stances, It submitted itself to all the ho- 
nourable feelings of the human breast. If 
he murderer was able in a moment to ex- 
tinguish all those public and private virtues 
sand qualities which had been so universally 
admired in Mr, Perceval, he ought not to 
be allowed to put an end to the power of 
parliament of expressing its grateful and 
lasting sense of those virtues. 

Mr. Wilberforce gave his most hearty as- 
sent to the proposition for a monument, 
though he was far from thinking that the 
glory of his right hon. friend should be 
looked for in a monument. The place in 
which it would best appear was -the his- 
tory of his country, in which he would go 
down to succeeding generations as one of 
its most upright ministers and brightest 
ornaments, With respect to the erection 
of a monument to his name in Westminster 
abbey, it were to be wished that many, 
whose memories obtained the same dis- 
tinction, had been equally deserving of it. 
It could not be expected of those who 
differed from Mr. Perceval in opinion on 
public matters, that they should agree in 
the estimation in which others held his 
public services ; but it would be allowed 
by all that his intentions were right,— 
that he was zealous in the discharge of the 
public duties that he had undertaken, and 
that he possessed not only many private 
virtues, but that those virtues were carried 
into the sphere of his public conduct. Now 
it appeared to him that nothing would be 
more creditable to the present age, in the 
opinion of posterity, than to shew in this 
manner that they knew how to estimate 
the value of private virtues carried into 
public life, and exercised in a public sta- 
ton, He thought they would do honour 
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to their own times, as well as to the me- 
mory of the individual, in agreeing to the 
proposition of the noble lord. 

Mr. Elliot wished it to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that if he could bring himself to 
give such a vote from private considera- 
tions, he should not hesitate to give it to 
the undoubted virtues of Mr. Perceval; but 
the honour was a public one, and ought to 
be accorded only in return for eminent 
public services. He must therefore be 
under the necessity of opposing the noble 
lord’s motion. 

The ‘House then divided— 

For the Amendment ......+.0.4. 26 
For the original Motion.........199 


Majority... 173 


Paince Recent’s MessaGE RESPECTING 
THE Famity or Mr. Percevat.] The 
House resolved itself into a committee for 
the purpose of the re-committal of the Re- 
solution proposed by Mr. Sumner, on 
which there had been a difference of 
opinion. 

Mr. Huskisson moved, as an amendment 
to the Resolution, “ That the committee 
were of opinion, that the Prince Regent 
should be enabled to grant to the eldest 
son of Mr. Perceval the sum of 1,000/. per 
annum from the 11th of May, 13812, the 
day of his father’s death, during the life- 
time of his mother, and that at her de- 
cease he should have the yearly sum of 
2,0001.”’ 

This Resolution was agreed to unani- 
mously, and without any observations ; it 
being understood that whatever objections 
there might be to this grant, would be re- 
served until the bringing up of the Report 
on Wednesday next. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
committee on the Orders of Council, 
and proceeded with the examination of 
witnesses.—Adjourned till Wednesday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, May 20. 

CoMMITTEE ON THE OrpeRs IN Couns 
cit.] The House resolved itself into a 
committee on the Orders in Council, and 
continued the examination of Mr. Finlay 
till near seven. 

Earl Bathurst then stated, that he had 
several questions to put to Mr. Finlay, but 
found it necessary to postpone the further 
examination till to-morrow, when he pro- 
posed to commencé the examination at 
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one o’clock, and to go on for a consider- 
able time. 

The Earl of Lauderdale expressed a wish 
that more time might be devoted to the 
examination of this subject, than which he 
was convinced that a more important one 
could not occupy their consideration, The 
manufacturing poor were now in an un- 
precedented state of distress, arising, he 
was satisfied, from the baneful system esta- 
blished by the Orders in Council; and 
whether they looked to this situation of 
distress, or to that disposition hitherto un- 
known in England, which had manifested 
itself amongst the people in some parts of 
the country, he thought it of the utmost 
importance that they should devote as 
much time as possible to the examination 
of the subject. He therefore could have 
wished that they might have gone on with 
the examination for a longer time this 
evening. 

Earl Bathurst said, it was impossible for 
him to remain longer this evening, he 
having to attend a meeting upon public 
business. He deprecated however pre- 
judging the question now under examina- 
tion. Undoubtedly much manufacturing 
distress existed, and evidence had_ been 
called to prove the existence of that dis- 
tress in some districts; but whether the 
repeal of the Orders in Council would 
tend toalleviate, or would not rather have 
the effect. of greatly’ increasing that dis- 
tress, was a question which must remain 
for their lordships’ consideration at some 
future period. 

The House then resumed, and the com- 
mittee was appointed to sit again to-mor- 
row at one o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 20. 


New writs were moved for Northamp- 
ton, in the room of the right hon. Spencer 
Perceval, deceased, and for the borough 
of Old Sarum, in the room of the right 
hon. Nicholas Vansittart, who since his 
election had accepted the offices of Chan- 
cellor and Under Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer. 


AppRESS FOR A STRONG AND EFFICIFNT 
Apvministration.} Mr. Stwart Wortley 
gave notice, that he would to-morrow move, 
« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
humbly praying, that he will be pleased 
to take such measures as will enable him, 





under the present circumstances of ty 
country, to form a strong and efficient qj, 
ministration.” 


Petition FROM Provost, &c. oF Buny, 
ISLAND, RESPECTING THE RENEWAL q 
THE East INpia Company’s Chantry) 
A Petition of the provost, magistrates 
town council of the royal burgh of Burm, 
island, was presented and read ; seting 
forth, 

“ That in the present limited state ¢ 
the commerce and manufactures of thy 
country, owing to the continental restrig 
tions laid thereon of late, the trading aj 
manufacturing interests of Great Brita 
and Ireland have suffered greatly; a 
that many thousands of workmen employ. 
ed in our manufactories are reduced to; 
state of poverty and idleness, without 
immediate prospect of being restoredy 
their former situation ; and that the pi 
vate trade to the settlements of the Ry 
India Company, under the regulations 
1793, is daid under so many restrain 
as tend to deter many people, especialy 
those who are at present unacquainiel 
with India, and who reside at home, from 
engaging in it, while foreigners, who pay 
no part of the taxes imposed on the sik 
jects of the United Kingdom, are entirely 
relieved from the restraint of these regu 
lations, by which means they are enabled 
to carry on the trade to.the East Intig 
with considerable advantage; and’ tha, 
were the trade laid open to the subjectsa 
the United Kingdom at large, it woull 
afford employment to many  thousanth, 
who are at present in a state of idlenes 
and poverty, it would create an additionl 
nursery for seamen, and at the same tim 
prove the means of adding to the riche, 
revenue, and national prosperity of th 
British empire; and praying the How 
to grant such relief as to them may seefl 
necessary in a matter of such great I 
tional concern, and to allow the petitiones 
to be heard, by themselves or counsel, it 
support of the objects of this Petition,” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PETITIONS FROM THE MERCHANTS 
DunFerMLINE AND PalsLey, 
Sup Owners OF SOUTH SHIELDS, RESPECI 
ING THE OrpERs 1N CounciL.) A Petilidl 
of several merchants, manufacturers, at 
other inhabitants of the town of Dunfem 
line, and the neighbourhood thereof, 
presented and read ; setting forth, — 

«« That the petitioners, who have pat 
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cipated largely of the general distress oc- 
casioned by the present ruinous and long- 
rotracted war, are fully convinced that 
the commerce and manufactures of these 
kingdoms have been much injured and 
diminished by an erroneous and perni- 
‘cious system of policy adopted by govern- 
ment, affecting our trade with neutral 
states; and that the petitioners have hum- 
bly to represent, in particular, that the 
town of Dunfermline, where the manufac- 
ture of diapers, or table linen, has long 
been established and carried on to a 
reater extent than in any other district 
of Great Britain, has suffered very con- 
siderably in its trade from the interruption 
of the accustomed intercourse with ‘the 
United States of America, in consequence 
of the British Orders in Council; and that, 
from the great and increasing accumula- 
ion of manufactured goods for which 
here is no adequate market, the peti- 
ioners apprehend the most disastrous ef- 
ects, unless some remedy be provided ; 
and that, under these circumstances, they 
have learned with much satisfaction the 
esolution of the House to go into a com- 
mittee on the subject of the Orders in 
ouncil, the injustice and impolicy of 
which the petitioners humbly trust will be 
made manifest to the House in the course 
of the enquiry; and praying, that the 
House will adopt such measures as it may 
in its wisdom think fit, for speedily and 
effectually withdrawing the Orders in 
ouncil, and obtaining an amicable ad- 
ustment of differences with America, and, 
above all, for restoring to the subjects of 
hese kingdoms the inestimable blessings 
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manner and extent to which it has been 
carried on, has increased the burdens of 
the people to a degree which, even in the 
most flourishing state of commerce and 
manufactures, would ultimately have ruin- 
ed the country ; and that the greatness of 
the national expenditure, and the intro- 
duction of the papet system, has driven 
gold out of circulation, depreciated the 
value of money, introduced a base and’ 
spurious currency, and encreased the price 
of all kinds of provisions, whilst the wages 
° 5 
of the operatives have been reduced gra- 
dually to a small pittance of what they 
received before the commencement of the 
war, when the prices of the necessaries of 
life were considerably more than one half 
cheaper than they are at present; and 
these, while our merchants cannot freely 
import the produce of other nations in 
exchange for our manufactures, preyent 
the petitioners, even with all their capital 
skill and industry, from so effectually 
competing with other nations in the fo- 
reign market whose burdens are less, and 
rate of living is so much cheaper than 
ours; and that some of the measures re- 
sorted to in the prosecution of the war have 
been peculiarly impolitic and ruinous, 
especially for commercial and manufactur- 
ing countries like Great Britain and Ire- 
land, particularly the Orders in Council; 
such a measure of commercial retaliation, 
in such circumstances, appears to the peti- 
tioners as being at best but the sacrificing 
of the vital interests of the nation to the 
will and prejudices of a few; and that, in 
consequence of these Orders in Council, 


BESS 


not only has the revenue of the country 
been considerably reduced, though the 
taxes have been levied within the last 


of a general peace.” 
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acturers, operatives, and other inhabitants 
of the town of Paisley and the neighbour- 
ng villages, was also presented and read ; 
etting forth, 

“That the petitioners flattered them- 
elves, that, on the commencement of the 
New Ara, many of the sufferings under 
Which they laboured, would have been 
illeviated ; but, instead of any redress, 
he daily increasing calamities with which 
hey are surrounded, impel them again to 
ay their grievances before the House; 
nd that the long continuance of the war 
n which we are now engaged has brought 
he country almost to the verge of ruin; 
nd that the unprecedented expenditure 
bccasioned by the great length of time 
hat the war has been continued, and the 





three years to an extent before unknown, 
but neutral nations have been forced to 
establish manufactures of their own, or to 
open new channels of commerce to supply 
the want of our manufactures; which 
makes it very doubtful whether this coun- 
try will ever be able to resume its com- 
mercial intercourse with them to nearly 
the same amount, or with the same advan- 
tages; and, if the same line of conduct 
be long persisted in, this effect must be- 
come certain and irremediable ; and that 
the utility of the repeal of the Orders in 
Council appears so obvious, that, in the 
opinion of the petitioners, nothing but the 
most blind infatuation or false pride, could 
for so long have delayed a measure which 
would have tended more than any other 
to promote the harmony which ought to 
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be fondly cherished towards the United 
States of America, and at the same time 
have given such immediate relief to the 
languishing manufactures of this country ; 
and that the inexpediency of these Orders 
in Council has been virtually acknow- 
ledged by the system of granting licences, 
a measure partial and wicked in its nature, 
and, in the opinion of the petitioners, 
tending in its operation to degrade the na- 
tional character in the esteem of all man- 
kind; and that the restrictions on com- 
mercial intercourse with other countries, 
the consumpt of provisions by the mode 
and extent of carrying on the war, joined 
to some deficiencies in the crop of last 
year, have raised the price of provisions 
to an exorbitant and alarmingly high 
extent, which, in the low state of trade, 
Jowness of wages, and want of employ- 
ment, without a speedy alleviation, leave 
the petitioners little to hope, and much 
to fear, especially as the labouring classes 
have already very generally exhausted 
the savings of better times, and suffered 
severely from extraordinary exertions to 
support their famishing families; and 
that that manufacturing district has suffer- 
ed much from the want of the American 
market, where a considerable part of the 
goods manufactured here, found a vent, 
and from which that district, which does 
not produce corn sufficient to support the 
inhabitants for one third of the year, de- 
rived a considerable quantity of that most 
necessary article, and other produce, in 
return for goods; and that the want of 
a foreign market has reduced the capital 
of the manufacturers, produced an over- 
stock of goods, and lowered the price of 
those wanted at home, so that the manu- 
facturer has not been able to give any 
thing like an adequate compensation for 
the labour of the operatives; and, unless 
some measures be adopted that will give 
immediate relief, they will be under the 
necessity of throwing the greater part of 
their workmen out of employment; and 
that the petitioners humbly conceive that 
the rescinding of the Orders in Council, 
and the opening of a free intercourse with 
neutral nations, and the giving of all pos- 
sible facility to commerce, and to the im- 
portation of grain and flour, would give a 
vent to our manufactures, employment and 
subsistence to the operatives employed by 
the petitioners, and thus greatly alleviate 
the calamities under which they groan, 
and prevent constquences which are pain- 
ful to contemplate; and praying the 
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House to take these grievances into oy, 
sideration, and address the Prince 

to rescind the Orders in Council, to 9 
a free intercourse with neutral Nation 
and to allow and encourage the impy, 
tation of grain, flour, and other provisiogg 
and the petitioners further pray, thatj 
the war must be continued, that they, 
tional expenditure may be retrenched, y 
far as the honour and safety of these king 
doms will permit, or that such relief ay 
be afforded to the petitioners as the Hous 
in its wisdom shall deem most effectyj 
for the melioration of the condition of t 
people.” 


A Petition of several owners of ships 
the town of South Shields, was also pr 
sented and read ; setting forth, 

“ That the ships of the petitioners wen 
heretofore chiefly engaged in the coal ani 
Baltic trades, but since the ports of th 
Baltic have been shut, their chief re. 
source has been, and now is, in the cal 
trade, and in bringing timber from th 
British colonies in North America; al 
that the petitioners are deeply impresel 
with a sense of the magnitude and extetl 
of the evils arising from the present sy 
tem of granting licences to foreign vessel 
to import timber, deals, staves, and oth 
kinds of wood into this country, to the ms 
nifest disadvantage of the British shipping 
interest, such importations not only inter 
fering most fatally with our trade tot 
British American colonies, but are als 
highly injurious to the colonists them 
selves; and that the House is well awat 
of the confined trade and depressed stated 
the shipping interest from the present uw 
fortunate state of Europe, but the encot 
ragement given to foreign vessels, al 
even to those belonging to our enemies, bj 
granting them licences to import wood isi 
this country, has not only increased tit 
depression, but is likely to annihilate tt 
shipping trade to British North Ameri 
and, if the present system of gramtitf 
licences is continued, the petitioners a 
apprehensive it will become ruinous 
them and to the shipping interest at larg 
and that the petitioners have, with de 
regret, foreseen, for some time, the batt 
ful effect the granting of licences so¢ 
tensively would produce upon the wi 
and venerable maritime laws of this cot 
try, upon the faith of which they emball 
ed their capitals, in hopes of acquiring! 
maintenance by their honest exertions# 
their profession ; and they cannot bebih 
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“ith indifference, the encouragement given 
foreigners, by aid of British licences, to 
upply the place of British capital and Bri- 
sh industry ; and that in the humble opi- 
rion of the petitioners, licences have been 
ranted without any emergency, for it is a 
notorious fact, that they have been issued 
0 profusely, that they have been offered 
or public sale upon the continent; and 
hat, besides the evil tendency of the 
cence system, striking at the very root of 
ur navigation laws, the petitioners most 
eeply deplore that it is the occasion of 
uch systematic falshood, perjury, and de- 
pravity, as is highly reprehensible in‘a 
poral point of view, and may eventually 
prove the ruin of the general mercantile 
interests of the world; and that the peti- 
ioners beg leave to state, that the English 
merchants and ship owners have made 
very effort in their power to support them- 
elves in a trading competition with those 
icenced foreigners, by importing timber, 
eals, &c. from our colonies in America ; 
but the foreigners being fally employed in 
e Balticand Norway trades, have shorter 
oyages to’ perform, and, being navigated 
taless expence than British ships, have 
uch a decided advantage, that neither the 
nglish merchant or ship owner can con- 
nd against such unfavourable and un- 
atural circumstances; and that the pe- 
itioners most humbly submit to the House, 
hat, if necessity renders it indispensable 
at any part of the licence system should 

tolerated, it ought to be confined exclu- 
ively to articles of the first necessity, and, 
their humble opinion, should- not be ex- 
ended to such commodities as may be 
rocured from our own possessions, or 
ven from any foreign port to which Bri- 
sh ships can safely navigate; and that 
€ petitioners view, with amazement and 
oncern, the extensive and flourishing 
ade of the northern powers to this king- 
om by the indulgence of licences; and 
hat, in almost every British port, the peti- 
oners see the Danes, Swedes, Russians, 
nd other northern states, display their 
ags in commercial prosperity, while the 
ommercial flag of Great Britain is never 
lewn in their ports, except indeed when 
is shewn underneath the flag of a belli- 
erent to denote the triumph of capturing 
British vessel; and that the rapid im- 
tovement in the appearance and skill of 
reign seamen, since the granting of those 
cences, is evident to the petitioners and 
D all persons who are acquainted with 
autical affairs ; a hardy and able race of 
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mariners is thus reared, and, whilst our 
enemies are putting forth all their strength, 
Great Britain, by the continuance of the 
system of which the petitioners complain, 
is virtually suspending that power which 
has hitherto contributed so essentially to 
her superiority as a nation ; and the peti- 
tioners further beg leave to state, that they 
are well aware of the difficult and critical 
circumstances of the times, and they would 
most willingly submit to any privation for 
the general good of the British empire ; 
but they eannot consider the present sys- 
tem of granting licences so extensively to 
be for the general good; on the contrary, 
they are apprehensive, if it is continued, 
that it will not only sap the navigation 
laws of this country, but will also prove 
highly injurious to the whole commercial 
interest of this kingdom; and praying, 
that the House wiil be pleased to take into 
consideration the infringement of the Bri- 
tish navigation laws, so far as relates to 
the granting of licences to foreign vessels 
to import all sorts of wood into this coun- 
try, and that the petitioners may be al- 
lowed to state and prove their grievances, 
by counsel or otherwise, as to the House 
shall seem meet.” 


Another Petition of ship owners of the 
town of South Shields was also presented 
and read ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners have perceived, 
from the votes of the House, that various 
Petitions have been presented, praying a 
repeal of his Majesty’s Orders in Council 
of the 7th of January, 1807, and the 26th 
of April, 1809, and that a committee of the 
whole House have been appointed to con- 
sider these Petitions, feel that they would 
be wanting in duty to their country if they 
omitted humbly to express to the House 
the opinion which they entertain upon 
that most important subject; and that they 
most respectfully beg leave to state to the 
House, that they have, from the first pro- 
mulgation of these Orders, viewed with ap- 
probation the just and necessary retaliating 
measures which have been opposed by his 
Majesty to the lawless and unprecedented 
system adopted by the enemy for the de- 
struction of the commerce and manufac- 
tures. of the British empire; and that, in 
the humble opinion of the petitioners, the 
repeal of the Orders in Council would, at 
best, only afford a temporary relief to 
some of the British manufacturers, while - 
their repeal would give a decided advan- 
tage to our enemies, by opening the trade 
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to the continent to neutrals, whereby 
France, and the countries under her con- 
troul, would be relieved from their pre- 
sent difficulties, without alleviating the de- 
pressed state of the commerce of this coun- 
try, but, on the contrary, it is the unbiass- 
ed opinion of the petitioners, that, if this in- 
dulgence be granted to neutral states, it 
will give our enemies greater facilities to 
carry on the war, and afford them better 
hopes of overwhelming the British navi- 
gation laws, whose destruction they fre- 
quently declare to be their principal ob- 
ject ; and that the petitioners further beg 
leave to state, that they are sensible of the 
difficulties which the commercial interests 
of this kingdom labour under at present, 
and they also feel the pressure of the 
times as much as any of their fellow sub- 
jects, the shipping trade being much limit- 
ed and confined, yet, notwithstanding 
those difficulties, they are willing to sub- 
mit to any privations which the conti- 
nuance of the Orders in Council may 
cause, as they are confident it is the best 
means of ultimately removing the distress, 
by compelling the mitigation or the repeal 
of the French Decrees, and the restoration 
of the ancient system of commerce and 
warfare, and that the petitioners have seen, 
with great concern, the attempts which 
have been too successfully made to mis- 
lead great numbers of industrious and meri- 
torious workmen in different manufacto- 
ries, by persuading them to ascribe their 
sufferings to those necessary and indispen- 
sable measures of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment; but the petitioners have full re- 
jiance in the wisdom of the House, and 
persuade themseives they will weigh with 
due attention the interests of every part ef 
the empire; and praying, that the House 
will not adopt any measures for the pur- 
pose of inducing his Majesty to rescind 
the Orders in Council, until the enemy 
shall have effectually repealed his hostile 
Decrees, and suffered the trade of neutral 
nations to resume its legitimate source.” 

Ordered to be referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Petitions against the Orders in 
Council. 


Letrer From Lorp G. L. Gower to 
Lorp CASTLEREAGH, RESPECTING BEt- 
LINGHAM THE <AssassiIN.} Lord G. L. 
Gower rose to move that there be laid be- 
fore that House, a Copy of a Letter which 
he had written to a noble lord, the Secre- 
tary of State forthe Home Department, 
containing all the circumstances relating 

8 
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to the case of John Bellingham, } 
hoped the House would feel with }j 
the delicate situation in which he stoy 
and permit him to make this motion wi 
out any previous notice. After the 
ner in which the conduct of sir S, Shas 
in Russia had been arraigned by the py) 
soner, he thought the present proceediy 
one that was highly proper. Sir S, Shaj 
he described as a most faithful servand 
government, and as a man ready top 
lieve the distresses of others, while in thy 
country, even out of his own pocket. Ty 
explanation was due not only to § 
Stephen, but to himself, to the memory¢ 
Mr. Perceval, and to the character of hi 
government. In the paper for whichiy 
should move, he had confined him 
simply to a relation of facts, such as \y 
memory had enabled him to do, assisted} 
the recollection of others. He conclut 
by moving, “That an humble Addresily 
presented to his royal highness the Pring 
Regent, that he will be graciously plead 
to give directions that there be laid bel 
this House, copy of a Letter from the rigi 
hon. lord Granville Leveson Gower (lat 
ambassador at the court of St. Petersburg} 
to lord viscount Castlereagh, his Majesty 
principal Secretary of State for Forey 
Affairs, dated 17th May, 1812.” 

Lord Castlereagh expressed his assent 
the motion, which was unanimouty 
agreed to. The said Letter is as follow: 


Letter from Lorp GranviLLe Leyeso 
Gower to Viscouny CasTLEREaGs. 


Stanhope Sireet, May 17th, 1812 

« My lord ; it appears upon the trial 
John Bellingham for the murder of My 
Perceval, that the prisoner in his defen 
endeavoured to justify that atrocious # 
on the ground of his Majesty’s govem 
ment having refused to compensate if 
for the injuries and oppression he sla 
himself to have suffered in Russia, duritf 
the time I had the honour of representitj 
his Majesty in that country. He co 
plained particularly of my conduct, a 
that of sir Stephen Shairp, his Majesty! 
consul general, as having sanctioned, | 
our silence and neglect to interfere in li 
behalf, the unjust treatment, as he col 
dered it, of the Russian government. — 

«Twas subpoenaed by the prisonet® 
attend the trial; I did attend, and & 
pected anxiously to be called upot, 
state, upon oath, all I could recollect 
the circumstances of his case in Rust 
In this expeéctation,-however, I was dis? 
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inted; my testimony was not called 
for; and after having heard the most se- 
rious accusations of gross neglect of duty 
and want of common humanity, brought 
forward by the prisoner, against myself 
and sir Stephen Shairp, I had not the op- 
portunity afforded me of publicly refuting 
those charges. Although I am perfectly 
aware that the assertions of a man, stand- 
ing in the situation of Bellingham, can, 
unsupported by any other testimony, 
have no weight whatever with the sober 
and reflecting part of the public, yet I 
should be wanting, I think, to the interests 
and honour of the government of this 
country, as well as to my own character 
and reputation, if I did not endeavour to 
do away any possible misapprehension 
uponthis subject, by as ample a statement 
of the circumstances, as my memory, of 
transactions which passed some years ago, 
will allow me to furnish. 

«As you, my lord, are at the head of 
that department, under which I was em- 
ployed, I conceive it to be my duty to ad- 
dress this Statement to your lordship. 

“Inthe year 1805, 1 remember receiv- 
ing a Letter from John Bellingham, com- 
plaining of his being detained in prison 
at Archangel, and claiming my protection, 
against what he conceived to be the injus- 
tice of the constituted authorities of that 
port: I remember that immediately upon 
the receipt of this Letter, I consulted with 
sir Stephen Shairp, who agreed ‘not only 
to write a letter to the: governor general, 
requiring an explanation of the circum- 
stances of which Bellingham complained, 
butalso to his own mercantile correspon- 
dents, British residents at Archangel, for 
their opinion of the conduct of the Russian 
government towards the complainant. 

“It appeared from these enquiries, that 
Bellingham having been engaged in com- 
mercial business with the house of Dor- 
becker and Co. pecuniary claims were 
made by each party against the other, and 
that these claims had been by the go- 
vernor general referred for decision to 
four merchants, two British merchants be- 
ing appointed on the part of Bellingham, 
and two other persons on the part of Dor- 
becker: by the award of those arbitrators, 
Bellingham was declared to be indebted 
to the assignees of Dorbecker the sum of 
000 roubles. This sum Bellingham, not- 
withstanding this decision, refused to pay. 

“It also appeared from the communi- 
cations received from Archangel, that a 
rminal suit had been instituted against 
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Bellingbam, by the owners of a Russian 
ship which had been lost in the White 
sea. They accused him of having written 
an anonymous letter that had been re- 
ceived by the underwriters in London, in 
which letter it was stated that the insu- 
rance of that ship was a fraudulent trans- 
action ; and payment for the loss of her 
had been in consequence resisted. No 
satisfactory proof was adduced against 
Bellingham, and he was acquitted of this 
charge. But before the termination of 
this suit, he attempted to quit Archangel), 
and being stopped by the police, whom he 
resisted, he was taken to prison ; but was 
soon after liberated, in consequence, I be- 
lieve, of a second application to the go- 
vernor from sir Stephen Shairp. 

« About this period I quitted Russia ; 
and I have no recollection of hearing any 
thing more of John Bellingham, till after 
my arrival at St. Petersburgh upon my 
second embassy. He came running into 
my house one evening, and solicited me to 
allow him to remain all night in order to 
avoid being retaken into custody by the po- 
lice, from whom he had escaped. I complied 
with this request, though I could not, upon 
any ground, assume to myself the power 
of protecting him from legal arrest. It 
appeared that the award of the arbitrators 
of Archangel had been confirmed by 
the senate, to which body Bellingham had 
appealed ; and he was in consequence de- 
livered over to the custody of the College 
of Commerce (a tribunal established for 
the especial purpose of taking cognizance 
of commercial matters relating to British 
subjects, and whose authority was recog- 
nized in the commercial treaty between 
the two countries) there to remain till he 
discharged the debt of the two thousand 
roubles. This custody was not very strict, 
for he was allowed to walk wherever he 
‘vine attended by a police officer be- 
onging to the College: He came fre+ 
quently to my house, and at various times 
received from my private secretary small 
sums of money, to support him during his 
confinement. Confined as he was by the 
legal authorities of the country, I could 
on'no pretence make any application for 
his release ; but I remember well, in cone 
versation with the minister for foreign 
affairs, expressing my personal wish that 
the Russian government, seeing no prose 
pect of recovering the sum of money re 
quired from him, would liberate him from 
prison, on condition of his’ immediately 
returning-to’ England. 

(8) 
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« Very soon after this conversation, all 
diplomatic intercourse ceased between the 
two courts; and the course of public 
events necessitated my quitting Russia in 
the abrupt manner with which your lord- 
ship is well acquainted. Iam, my lord, 
wit great respect, &c. 

«‘ GRANVILLE LEvESON Gower.” 


Prince Recent’s MEssaGE RESPECTING 
THE Famity oF Mr. Percevat.}] Mr. 
‘Lushington reported from the committee 
of the whole House, to whom it was re- 
ferred to consider further of his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent’s Message of the 
12th instant, the following Resolution : 

«« Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the annuity of 2,000l. 
payable to the hon. Jane Perceval,’ be 
from and after her decease payable to 
such son or grandson of the late right hon. 
Spencer Perceval as shall be his heir at 
the time of her decease, during the natural 
life of such son or grandson; and that 
until the said annuity shall by the decease 
of the hon. Jane Perceval so devolve, 
there shall be granted to his Majesty a 
sum not exceeding 1,000/. to. commence 
from the 11th day of May last, and to be 
' paid annually out of the consolidated fund 
to such son or grandson of the late right 
hon. Spencer Perceval as shall be his heir, 
and that the same shall be paid without 
any fee or deduction whatsoever.” On 
the motion that this Resolution be read a 
second time, ; 

Mr. Whitbread rose. He said he was 
extremely unwilling to oppose a proposi- 
tion like that then before the House ; but 
as it did appear to him that the House 
had gone to the full extent of remunera- 
tion for Mr. Perceval’s family, and as 
every thing beyond remuneration would 
appear like a reward of his public services, 
[No, no, from various parts of the House, 
which services he utterly denied, he coul 
not permit himselfto vote in favour of the 
question. The hon. gentleman who 
moved the Resolution, had put it to him, 
whether 200/. a year was sufficient provi- 
sion for the eldest son of Mr. Perceval ; 
but he wished to remind that hon. gentle- 
man of what the fact really was. The in- 
come of Mrs. Perceval, arising from her 
own private fortune, and the sums voted 
by parliament for herself and children, 
would amount to 6,500/. a year; and 
would any person say, that a gentleman’s 
widow, with twelve children to bring up, 
could be considered as inadequately pro- 
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vided for, with such an income? Nov, 
too, that the House had cooled from th 
influence of those feelings, the existenc 
of which was truly honourable to ¢ 
man in it, he would beg leave to advertiy 
one or two other particulars. He unde, 
stood that there were family expectati 
derivable from persons far advanced inlif, 
and whom, therefore, it was high} 
probable, Mrs. Perceval would survive, 
That was an additional reason for limiti 
the bounty of parliament towhat had bee 
already done. He would view the casein 
another light. What did they do for th 
widows of those who died in the mili 
or naval service of their country? 4 
pension of 500/. a year was reckoned a 
ample provision. In the present yey 
even, under Mr. Perceval’s administra 
tion, the widow of a gallant officer wh 
fell in the breach before Ciudad Rodrig 
(he meant general Craufurd)—was recom 
mended by the right hon. gentleman him 
self, he believed, to the crown, as a fit ob 
ject of its bounty, and she received 300, 
a year, with 100/. to each of the children, 
Upon all these grounds he should feel it 
his unpleasant and painful duty not only 
to oppose the question, but to divide th 
House upon it. 

Sir J. Nicholl said, that the House ha 
been called upon to appeal to their judy 
ments, and not to their feelings ; and the 
more they had appealed to their judg 
ments, the more they appeared convinced 
the first proposition did not go far enough 
When the House were unanimous ines 
pressing their sense of Mr. Perceval’s pub 
lic as well as private virtues, they of count 
did not pledge themselves to approved 
all his public measures, or public print: 
ples. His diligence in the public service, 
his temper, manliness, and sincerity, wert 
public virtues, which every body had 4 
lowed. In his opinion, so far from ale 
beral reward, the House had hardly come 
up to the measure of cold justice. He 
had quitted, for the public service, oned 
the most lucrative situations in a luc 
tive profession: he had given up tit 
grant made to him of the duchy of Lar 
caster; he had given up for many yea 
the emoluments of the office of Chancellt 
of the Exchequer, and he had given to tle 
public service places which he might hat 
kept for the provision of his own family 
When such a man had ‘been assassina 
within the walls of parliament, he thoug 
a full remuneration was due to his 
for all the sacrifices he had made. Heo# 
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not know from what quarter those great 
expectations which had been stated by the 
hon. gentleman were to proceed. Lord 
Arden had a large family of his own to 
educate and provide for. Indeed it ap- 

eared to him that the country should 
adopt the family of Mr. Perceval, and not 
require any interference from any other 
quarter. It would hold out a lesson to 
such wretches as might in future meditate 
the assassination of ministers, that the na- 
tion would take care of the families and of 
the-memories of such ministers, and that 
their views to injure them would be thus in 
agreat measure disappointed. An hon. 
gentleman had compared this to the case 
of naval and military commanders. He 
saw no analogy. They knew at least, 
when they entered their professions, they 
were exposed to a death of that nature : 
but how could Mr. Perceval, in relin- 
quishing the bar for the public service as 
minister, conceive himself to be liable to 
be assassinated at the door of that House, 
while inthe faithful discharge of his duty ? 
In such a case he thought a full remunera- 
tion was due. 

Sir John Newport said, that he felt read 
toagree to what was first proposed, wit 
the view of marking the abhorrence of 
the House at the atrocious act which had 
been committed, and of giving a suitable 
relief to Mr. Perceval’s afflicted family. 
He thought, however, if more was done, it 
must appear like a recognition of public 
services. The House had, at first, been 
wanimous in agreéing to what had been 
proposed to them. He did notsee what 
new light had broken in upon them since, 
tomake them extend the grant, All the 
circumstances of the case, and that of the 
family, had been taken into consideration 
atthe first, and he did not see why that 
unanimity was now to be avoided, which 
then appeared so desirable. 

Mr. Barham thought that the family of 
Mr. Perceval was entitled to a liberal 
provision, inasmuch as he had lost his life 
in the discharge of his public duty. He 
thought that on this account a liberal 
grant ought to be made, independent of 
the nature of the public measures which 
he had recommended. If he had placed 
any man as steward over his estate, and 
that man was murdered in his house, while 
faithfully discharging his duty, he should 
feel himself bound to give the family of 
that man a full remuneration for their 
loss, without considering his system of 
managing the estate. The same course 
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appeared to him to be the duty of the 
House towards Mr. Perceval’s family. 

Sir F. Burdett felt great reluctance in 
being obliged to oppose the grant, as be- 
ing a grant of public money not resting 
on the ground of public services. If he 
were bound to speak of Mr. Perceval as 
a minister, he must say that he saw no 
claims to approbation or remuneration, 
but, on the contrary, strong grounds of 
reprobation. As to his private virtues, he 
had not an opportunity of knowing them 
as well as some other gentlemen ; but he 
did not think that private virtues were 
sufficient to justify a large grant of public 
money, especially in times of such dise 
tress as the present. He would much rae 
ther that their compassion for Mr. Perce- 
val’s family should be testified by a pri- 
vate subscription to a larger amount even 
than what had been proposed to parlia- 
ment; and if such a measure were set on 
foot, he should feel great pleasure in sub- 
scribing largely to it. As a guardian, how- 
ever, of the public purse, and recollecting 
the numbers‘of families now in the most bit- 
ter distress, he could not feel justifiediin vot- 
ing any more of their money, upon such 
an occasion as that now before them.—It 
had been stated, as he thought somewhat 
unfairly, that Mr. Perceval’s life had been 
devoted to the public service, for which 
he had sacrificed other pursuits. Could 
it be forgotten, however, how much of the 
public money Mr. Perceval had received 
throughout the greater part of his life? 
Could the public forget what very large 
sums had been received from sinecure 
places by other members of his family ? 
In his political career, he might have 
been actuated by a laudable ambition, but 
it was too much to say, that he had en- 
tirely sacrificed himself to the public ser- 
vice. He saw strong reasons for doing 
what compassion to his family required, 
and in that the House had been unanimous; 
but he was obliged to oppose any thing 
farther. 

Mr. Huskisson supported themotion that 
he had originally proposed of an additional 
grant of 1,000/. per annum to the eldest 
son of Mr. Perceval. He was now just of 
an age to enter into the university; and 
if he were reduced to a pittance of 4,000/. 
which, after deducting the property-tax, 
would give him but 180/. per annom, it 
would be most evident, that neither at the 
university, the bar, or the senate, could 
he support himself at all in the manner 
that he would -have done. if his father had 
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not been cut off. Under those circum- 
stances, he thought it but justice to the 
eldest son of Mr. Perceval, to enable him 
to pursue that course of life that had been 
marked out for him by his father. 

Mr. Holme Sumner supported the Reso- 
lution. He pledged himself that if Mr. 
Perceval’s accounts were looked into, it 
would be found that he was a poorer man 
than wh:n he went into office. Surel 
the provision could not be thought too 
large, when, in the Bill of his hon. friend 
(Mr. Bankes), which bad received the 
support of gentlemen on the other side, 
it was provided that every future Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, after the framing 
of that Bill, should receive 5,000/. a year 
after he had been five years in office; a 
remuneration which Mr. Perceval might 
have enjoyed bad he lived, and had the 
Prince Regent thought fit to dismiss him 
from the situation he held ; and which in- 
deed, it might be therefore said he had 
fairly earned. 

_ The Heuse then divided, whenthe num- 
bers were :=— 
For the Resolution........+0171 
AZaiNnSt its. .reccccccecceresceeseree 16 
Majority...ccccccccsscocesesevee— 155 
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_ Petition rrom Mercuants oF Gtas- 
GOW RESPECTING THE OrpERs 1N Coun- 
ciL.] Lord Archibald Hamilton present- 
ed a Petition from several merchants, ma- 
nufacturers, mechanics, and other inha- 
bitants of the city and neighbourhood of 
Glasgow, setting forth, 

« That the depression of commerce and 
manufactures under which the country 
in general has for these last two years 
laboured, has been very particularly and 
most severely felt throughout that exten- 
sive manufacturing district, where more 
particularly those engaged in all kinds of 
mechanical labour have been either sub- 
jected to excessive exertion from the 
lowness of wages, or unsupportable priva- 
tions from a deficiency of work; and that 

. the long duration of this calamity has al- 
ready,.exhausted the economical savings 
of better times, extinguished their credit, 
and dried up every external source of re- 
lief, while their earnings, in consequence 
of the extravagant price of provisions, are 
utterly inadequate to the present support 
of their families ; hence, scenes of indi- 
vidual and domestic misery are daily oc- 

4 
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curring, from the contemplation of whig 
humanity shrinks back with dismay ; ay 
that the petitioners, pressed down 
surrounded at the present moment wij 
numerous afflictions, view the prospect by 
fore them with considerable alarm; | 
price of industry is already sunk almos.y 
nothing, the trade and manufactures g 
the country are gradually sinking, and ty 
already extravagant but rapidly advane, 
ing rate of provisions indicates the ney 
approach of calamities still more grieyoy 
and destructive ; and that the petition 
sincerely believe that the ruinous a 
long protracted war in which the natig 
is now engaged, has led to all er mostd 
the grievances now submitted to the co, 
sideration of the House; and that, inthe 
measures resorted to for carrying on thi 
expensive warfare, the commercial ay 
manufacturing interests of the nation hay 
been compromised, particularly by th 
British Orders in Council, which, withoy 
producing any solid advantage to them 
tion in general, or any serious evil to th 
enemy, has, by limiting our manufactory 
and restricting our commerce, reduce 
the capital of the country, and _presed 
down the labouring classes of the com 
munity in poverty and want; and thi 
in consequence of the Orders in Council, 
not only has the revenue, the comments, 
and the manafactures of the country bem 
greatly diminished, but, by forcing nee 
tral nations to establish manufactures d 
their own, or to open new channelsd 
commerce for supplying the want of ow 
manufactures, leaves it doubtful whethe 
this country can again resume -her com 
mercial intercourse with the same advar 
tages, or to near the same amount, thi 
rendering a temporary evil permanenta 
perpetual; and that the consequencesd 
these Orders are exceedingly burtfal # 
the city of Glasgow and country-side,@ 
a large proportion of the goods manulat 
tured there found a ready market inti 
extensive and populous, regions of it 
United States of America, and, during tit 
present scarcity of grain, their pernicial 
effects must be still more severely felt} 
and that, while Great Britain is engagtl 
in doubtful warfare, almost single-handeh 
against the states of Europe, the petitia 
are anxious that America, where our mm 
extensive market, and, from the nature # 
her government, and the manners of tlt 
people, our best allies may be expect 
should not be added to the already too mt 
merous list of our enemies; and that ll 
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titioners humbly conceive, thatby with- 
drawing the Orders in Council, the greater 
rt of the evils under which they now 
suffer, would be speedily removed, and, 
by opening @ free intercourse with neu- 
tral nations, our manufactures would find 
a vent, and our mechanics employment, 
while the free importation of grain and 
flour, now so much wanted, would prevent 
consequences which every man must 
dread, but tremble to contemplate, and 
praying the House to take these their 
ievances into immediate consideration, 
and rescind the Orders in Council, or af- 
ford the petitionerssuch other relief as the 
House may judge proper.” 
Ordered to be referred to the Committee 
on the several Petitions against the Orders 
in Council. 


Mr. Stuart Wortziey’s Motion ne- 
PECTING A STRONG AND EFFICIENT ADMI- 
isTRATION.] Mr. Stuart Wortley rose, 
pursuant to his notice of yesterday, to sub- 
mit to the House a motion for an Address 
othe Prince Regent, praying his Royal 
Highness to take such measures as might 
be best calculated to form an efficient ad- 
ministration. He was anxious to state 
frankly to the House, his motive, object, 
and the general grounds upon which he 
had felt it to be his duty to submit to them 
the present motion. He was anxious in 
the first place, to prevent, by the interpo- 
sition of that House, the complete forma- 
tion of a ministry then forming under cir- 
umstances that left no reason to doubt 
heir incompetency to carry on the affairs 
of the country... Cs sear ae 

It was notorious that an administration 
was now upon the eve of being formed, 
which no disinterested man thought ade- 
juate to meet the exigencies of the times, 
an administration, which was so far from 
being able to conduct the government of 
he country, in any way conducive to the 
ulety and prosperity of the empire, and 
heir own honour, that it was to be appre- 
hended, their continuance in power could 
ly serve to plunge us deeper in those 
liftculties, from which they were utterly 
unable to rescue us. For himself he was 
tee to Say, that he thought it a more 
manly part, to resist in limine the formation 
such a government, than to look idly on 
vhile it was forming, and afterwards com- 
mence a systematic opposition against it, 
A speedy and determined manifestation 
Mf public ‘feeling might lead to the forma- 
on of an administration entitled to the 
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confidence of the country. He was sure, 
that if the real sense of the people was 
conveyed to the Prince Regent through 
their constitutional organ, the House of 
Commons, praying for a government bet- 
ter calculated to meet the claims of the 
present awful crisis, he felt satisfied* that 
if such an Address was carried, it must 
lead directly to the formation of a wise 
and capable ministry. He did not mean 
to pledge the House by their present vote 
to the support of ail the measures of an 

government, however efficient or confided 
in; neither did he mean to pledge the 
House to oppose all the measures of eyen 
the present administration, were they to 
continue. He meant merely to call upon 
that House to address his Royal Highness, 
praying him to form an efficient adminis- 
tration, thereby implying that the persons 
now about to be called to, and to be con- 
tinued in the administration of public af- 
fairs, did not possess the confidence of the 
country. So far as to his object. He should 
now state the grounds on which he rested 
his present motion. Upon a subject of 
this kind, he thought that every honest 
man might well put three questions to his 
conscience ; first, Whether, at the present 
crisis, an efficient government, possessing 
the full confidence of the people, was not 
at the present period absolutely neces- 
sary? The second question would natu- 
rally be, Did the present government pos- — 
sess that confidence ? And the third ques~ 
tion was, Whether all had been done that 
might have been done to form an adminis- 
tration efficient, possessing the confidence 
of the country ?—On these three questions 
he appealed with confidence to the judg- 
ment of that House. As to the first pro- 
position, he thought it would be a waste of 
time to say a word upon it. To enable 
us to continue our present struggle we 
must have a government in whom we 
could confide as a guide. As to the se- 
cond proposition, it might certainly be 
thought by some more disputable, but in 
his mind it was equally as true and certain 
as the former. He admitted, and was 
proud to acknowledge the terms of per 
sonal friendship upon which he was in.the 
habit of communicating with leading per- 
sons in the present government. and the 
relation in which he stood towards some of 
them ; but that consideration, however 
strong, should not influence his conscien- 
tious judgment of their capabilities as part 
of the present administration. It would, 
however, ill become him, so circumstanced, 
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to resort to any language that could indi- 
cate towards them any thing like an irri- 
table feeling upon his part. He felt none 
—he thought, however, that they of them- 
selves could not supply the place of that 
eminent person, of whom they had been 
so recently deprived by an act of unpa- 
ralleled outrage. He never, in the course 
of his experience in that House, met with 
a man more formed to guide its proceed- 
ings with temper, good sense, and a con- 
ciliatory spirit, than the late Mr. Perceval, 
but if the present government were not 
very strong, even with the aid of Mr. 
Perceval’s great talents, they were cer- 
tainly worse than weak without them. 
Neither was this in any respect a new 
question; it had been decided upon be- 
fore; in 1803 the present government had 
been tried and found wanting. It was 
true, he might be told, that Mr. Perceval’s 
administration was composed of the same 
materials, but then Mr. Perceval was there 
himself; he had been of late their chief, 
or rather, indeed, their only support. 
He should now pass to the third question 
—whether every thing had been done 
which might have been done to form a 
popular and efficient administration? He 
thought that little, very little, had been 
done towards the furtherance of an object 
so desirable. It was true that certain 
offers had been made to a noble marquis 
and a right hon. gentleman on the floor, 
but they were of a nature so inadmissible 
by either that it was quite impossible they 
could have been acceded to. He com- 

limented the noble lord and the right 
a gentleman on the manner in which 


they had severally conducted themselves 


throughout that correspondence, and 
though upon another subject he had been 
free of his censures in private, and should 
be equally so upon any opportunity that 
offered in public upon the conduct of 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) 
on another occasion, yet he thought it but 
just to declare that, in his opinion, that 
right hon. gent. had, throughout a recent 
correspondence, conducted himself most 
creditably ; and that the letter written by 
him to the earl of Liverpool, did equal 
honour to his head and to his heart, But 
the terms proposed were not to be acceded 
to. He (Mr. Wortley) had been an uni- 
form opponent of the Catholic claims ; 
but after the late discussion and division 
upon that question, he thought all further 
opposition vain. It was idle to attempt to 
form a strong administration, unless some- 
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thing was done to conciliate the Cathy 
lics. The abandonment of such a questi 
should never have been proposed as ay 
liminary condition. He thought, they, 
fore, that upon the whole he was justif 
in concluding, that all had not been dy 
which might have been done to form» 
efficient administration. If his presey/ 
motion could have any tendency to dow 
he should be much gratified. He wy 
anxious to see an administration forme! 
upon a liberal basis, calculated to compy 
hend the talents and influence of the com, 
try, and to promote its security and ho, 
nour; and in the furtherance of so laud 
ble an object, he trusted that right ho) 
gentlemen on the other side of the Ho 
would cautiously abstain from all languag 
that could, by creating irritation in a ca 
tain quarter, tend to obstruct those a, 
rangements which might otherwise be» 
happily concluded upon. Such languag 
must be censured upon every accou 
and more particularly as holding wp 4 
the ridicule and abuse of the low and vi 
gar those whom it was their duty: tor 
spect, and to teach others to reverenc 
With respect to his motion, it came befor 
them utterly destitute of any other ip 
fluence than that derivable from its 
merits. He had made it upon his own fre) 
motion. He had consulted with no om 
Indeed, he was then actually  ignoral 
whether his motion would be seconde 
ornot. As one of the most fervent frien 
and greatest admirers of Mr. Perceval, 
had come forward thus early, to showit 
an open and undisguised manner, that { 
government, deprived of him, could m 
be supported by all his friends. In doing 
this, he felt personal pain from his rel 
tion to the noble lord below him. F 
that noble lord he entertained the greated 
private regard. If his conduct on te 
present occasion inflicted a pang on thi 
noble lord, he sincerely regretted it; bd 
it was a sacrifice which he made on 
altar of public duty. He then movél 
« That an humble Address be presenti 
to his royal highness the Prince Regetl 
humbly praying, that he will be- pleas 
to take such measures as will enable hit) 
under the present circumstances of tl 
country, to form a strong and efficienté 
ministration.” 

Lord Milton seconded the motion. 

Mr. Eyre opposed it, as unconstitutionl 
to interfere with the prerogative oft 
crown in the formation of an adminis! 
tion. There was no instance upon rec 
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if the House having so interfered. They 
had interfered, when an administration 
nad been formed, and found inefficient ; 
but they never had come forward with 
heir previous advice. It was their duty 
» watch over and controul the crown; 
hut there was no doctrine in the constitu- 
ion better understood than that they had 
no right to interfere with the crown in the 
nomination of its servants. The hon. 
mover grounded his motion on the inefii- 
iency of the present administration. 

ith him, he cordially agreed in lament- 
ng, that all the abilities of all parties were 
not called into the service of the country, 
at aperiod when great abilities were so 
needful in the direction of the state. They 
new, however, by communications that 
had been made in a manner to which he 
might allude, as they had been published 
o the world, the nature of the negocia- 
ions on the subject of an accession of per- 
ons of acknowledged talent to the present 
vovernment; and they were, through 
hese publications, also aware of the 
rounds on which those persons had 
hought proper to decline the invitation. 
hese grounds might be good, and the 
tuples which stood in the way of accom- 
modation were entitled to respect; but 
his was no ground for censure on the 
xisting administration. They had cer- 
pinly, by an unparalleled act of atrocity, 
ost their greatest support, which loss they 
ad attempted to remedy, by seeking the 
id of persons whose political opinions 
ere nearly the same as their own; but 
sho would not concur with the proposal, 
nless certain questions were conceded to 
em. And what were these questions? 

ose which had received the sanction of 
hat House, and he believed’ he might say 
fthe country. The hon. mover founded 
imself on the supposition that the admi- 
istration would be weak and inefficient 
ot the purposes of government. For his 
art, he placed little reliance on this pro- 
hetic anticipation of what an administra- 
on was to be. He had seen administra- 
ons so prematurely denounced as weak 
d inefficient, conduct the affairs of the 
buntry with activity and vigour—while, 
nthe other hand, he had seen others, 
ith great promise of talents, energy, and 
eight, most miserably disappoint every 
kpectation that had been formed of them. 
jith these impressions, he could have 
ished to meet the present motion by a 
rect negative ; but on consideration, he 
ould rather adopt a middle course, and 
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move, as an amendment, “ That the other 
orders of the day be now read.” 

Lord Milton confessed, that he thought 
the House would not do their duty to 
the country, unless they acceded to the 
proposition of his hon. friend (Mr. Wort- 
ley); at any rate he was sure that it was 
not possible for them to agree to the 
amendment that had just been moved. 
The motion was founded on the ground of 
ministers not possessing the confidence of 
the people or of parliament, and opposed 
on the ground of its being an unconstitu- 
tional interference with the prerogative 
of the crown in choosing its own servants. 
But in the support of this latter argument 
he called for more than the mere assertion 
of his hon. friend. He, for one, consi- 
dered it to be net only the province and 
right, but the absolute and bounden duty 
of the House of Commons to interfere 
whenever they saw measures about to be 
propounded, or an administration about to 
be formed, which were not likely to meet 
the wishes, or enjoy the confidence of the 
people. What was the situation of go- 
vernment at this moment? Having in vain 
attempted to enlist under their banners 
men whose talents and abilities they 
thought were calculated to preserve the 
relics of the last administration ; to what 
conclusion must they themselves have 
come in common with the House and the 
country, but that they found themselves 
incompetent to the task of government, 
and had therefore attempted to ally them- 
selves to persons of greater competency ? 
Much to the honour of these persons, that 
offer of alliance had been refused; much 
to their honour, in his mind, because they 
had not refused on individual grounds, but 
on grand political questions on which they 
had declared it was impossible for them to 
agree with those now in power. Even if 
they had agreed, or could agree, to this 
junction, he would wish to ask the House 
if they would have been) satisfied with an 
administration formed of such discordant 
priaciples, and of persons, some of them 
pledged for, and others against, the Ca- 
tholic question? Ifany thing could de- 
stroy the confidence of the country (which 
it was so desirable to preserve) in great 
political leaders, it was the sight of unions 
formed, not on the basis of congenial po- 
litical principles, as if it was for place 
only that they cared. He could not tell 
what might be the consequences of the 
present question, if carsied, but he did 
hope to see an administration formed, im 
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which all the parties who composed it 
would agree in the great points which en- 
grossed the attention of the country. But 
a change of men was not sufficient, there 
must be a whole change of measures to 
enable a ministry to stand with security to 
themselves and with advantage to the 
public. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that he could 
not give his support to the motion of the 
hon. gentleman, under the specific form in 
which it was offered to the House; neither 
could he concur in the amendment of the 
hon. gentleman who followed him; for he 
saw no unconstitutionality in the proposed 
measure. But he was of opinion, that no 
change of men could give satisfaction or 
security tothe country at large, without a 
change of system altogether. When he 
said that, he meant that there ought to be 
men who stood: pledged or who would 
give a pledge to apply the national re- 
sources to national objects alone—men 
who would embrace that broad and en- 
lightened principle of admitting into the 
service of the state and to the benefits of 
the constitution, persons of every religious 
persuasion, without regard to the tenets of 
their faith. But he was further persuaded 
(although in this persuasion he might not 
have many concurrent voices in that 
House) that if all this was not followed up 
by constitutional reform in the representa- 
tion of the people in the Commons’ House 
of Parliament, if this vital principle was not 
recurred to, no administration, however 
formed, would be strong enough tocarry the 
country through the formidable dangers and 
difficulties by which it was encompassed. 
Without feeling any inclination to pro- 
voke a discussion which the House did 


not seem disposed to enter into, he would 
take a short retrospect of the mode by 
which the political situation of the coun- 
try had been. affected by the various ad- 
ministrations which had succgeded to each 


other, for the last 14 or 15 years. There 
had been one administration formed, 
for the purpose of including what were 
said to be all the talents of the country 
—there had been other administrations 
which seemed formed to exclude all the 
talents—there had been at the head of 
affairs some men of great and unrivalled 
abilities, among whom he might name Mr. 
Pitt, to whom however might, in his 
mind, be attributed all those perils which 
now menaced the safety of the country.— 
There had been also, within the period he 
mentioned, his great opponent, Mr. Fox, 
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a man of no less ability in the adminis, 
tion of the government. In short, thy 
had been administrations of every 
ture, kind, and description, which q 
well be imagined, still however the s 
system had been pursued, and the dang 
of the country had increased, ‘togetg 
with its burthens, which were nator 
followed by the complaints and -dissaj 
faction of the people. Recollecting gi 
this therefore, he could see no beng 
which was likely to arise from the mot 
of the hon. gentleman; he could not q 
sider this recommendation of a m 
change of men (for such it was) asagy 
cific for the public grievances. Nor 
the other hand could he concur in the 
guments advanced by the hon. gentler 
who spoke second in the debate, by adnij 
ting that the motion was unconstitution 
for, in fact, the great business of parliam 
was to act as the council of the throw 
and to acquaint the illustrious person 
who occupied it, with the true sense a 
feelings of the country, which those pp 
sons who surrounded princes, and f 
quented the avenues of a court, were 
likely to do. Being then persuaded, | 
no partial change of administration c 
effect any good, while hampered by 
system of corruption, which must ¢f 
tually prevent any great or enlighie 
views from being carried into execul 
he could not tend his support to a moi 
which fell short of the point that alone 
his mind could effect the salvation of 
country. If the question came b 
them, as one of mere attack on anat 
nistration about to be formed, he o 
that on that ground alone, he should 
be inclined to support it. For, it wo 
be fair to state, on the part of that aim 
nistration— You ought not to prom 
our inefficiency, before you have a 
tained it by the policy we have adop 
of the measures we have pursued, } 
sides, you may have your precontelf 
notions on those points altered in our¢ 
as has often happened before (and, in 
if the administration lasted on its pre 
footing, he entertained no doubt it wos 
be found that the person of whom ¥ 
had been deprived had not monopoli 
the ability of the cabinet, but that 
noble lord opposite would, in  poitll 
ability, rise in the estimation of thee 
try, when put to a fair trial.) Let pa! 
ment give credit to the Prince Regeth 
the exertion of so much good sens 
judgment in the choice of his mim 
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and do not decide upon our capacities 
without some experience to justify your 
arraignment of his’ choice.” Such  lan- 
uage as this would be extremely fair and 
natural on the part of the gentlemen com- 
posing the new ministry, in answer to the 
arguments which might be urged in sup- 
ort of the motion of the hon. gentleman. 
But this was not the light in which he 
viewed the subject. He thought it incum- 
bent on the House to call the attention of 
the sovereign to the situation of the coun- 
try in all its parts. The state of Ireland, 
and the great pressure of the times, were 
the leading causes of dissatisfaction 
throughout the land, and it was necessary 
that the sovereign should know these 
things, and that the people should have 
some hopes of conciliation held out to 
them; and as there was no epoch more 
fit for such a purpose than the present, 
when a new arrangement was about to be 
formed, it was his intention to propose an 
amendment to the original Address. He 
did not mean simply to propose an ad- 
dress to his Royal Highness recommen¢a- 
ory of any particular persons, for he did 
not know but that the gentiemen at pre- 
sent in office were as good as any others, 
t that any benefit could arise from an al- 
ration in that respect. It was, therefore, 
with a conviction of the necessity of a total 
hange of system, that he felt it his duty to 
propose an amendment to that effect, which 
he should now beg leave to read— 

The Speaker informed the hon. baronet, 
hat he would save him the trouble of 
eading his amendment, which, according 
o the rules of the House, could not be en- 
ertained at present, as the original motion 
was already covered by an amendment, 
vhich must first be disposed of. 

Sir PF. Burdett said, that he was aware of 
hat circumstance, and wished to read his 
imendment merely for the purpose of put- 
ing the House in possession of its purport. 

ethen read his amendment, which pro- 

bosed, that after the word “ Administra- 
on,” in the original motion, should be 
iserted “ sensible of the expediency of 
redress of grievances, of the application 
f the national resources to national ob- 
cts, of the extension of the blessings of 
Me constitution to all classes of his Ma- 
sty’s subjects, without distinction, of 
he adoption of conciliatory measures to- 
rads the people ; and, finally, of the ne- 
essity of a full, fair, and free representa- 
on of the people, by a Reform in the 
ommons’ House of Parliament.” 
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Mr. Wilberforce complimented the hon. 
member who had brought this subject 
under discussion; observing that he had 
done it in 4 way that reflected on him the 
highest credit: but objected to the motion 
on the ground of its unconstitutional in- 
terference with the undoubted prerogative 
of the crown in the nomination of its ser- 
vants. When they considered the com- 
plicated state of things, the infinite number 
of the relations and bearings which they 
had to each other, and that the greatest 
men had been often deceived in their cal 
culations: when they had the result 
of such calculations before them, he 
thought that they should not presume on 
any grounds of personal or party motives 
to infringe on the great and fundamental 
principles of the constitution. It was far 
better to adhere to the principles of the 
constitution on all occasions than to violate 
them for the sake of a temporary advan- 
tage. In this he wasconfirmed by the re- 
sult of whatever experience he himself 
had acquired, by the history, not only of 
his own, but of other countries, and by 
the opinions of many of the wisest and 
most eminent of men. He would not, 
therefore, presume to violate a great con- 
stitutional principle for any temporary be- 
nefit. His hon. friend had said, that it 
was more manly to bring the matter for~ 
ward while the arrangements were pend 
ing: but to this he had to reply, in the 
words of an anonymous writer (Junius,) to 
a military character (sir W. Draper), who 
had replied to a letter of this writer, and 
put his name to the answer: “ This was 
an instance of spirit; andifit had beenan 
instance of any thing but spirit, he should 
have been inclined to follow the example.”” 
What was the utmost inconvenience that 
could result from waiting for the measures 
of the new administration? Some time 
would be lost—a week, or a fortnight. 
But were they to depart from a great con- 
stitutional principle for such an advantage 
as this? He was old enough to recollect, 
that 30 years ago the question, whether the 
House should have a previous negative on 
the appointment of the ministers of the 
crown, bad been decided. It had then 
been determined, that it should not; and 
that it was only when either or both of 
the Houses of Parliament had had expe- 
rience of some of the measures of ministers, 
that, if they could not confide in the 
administration, it became their duty to 
address the throne and express thei 


judgment. The amendment of the hoe 
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nourable baronet (Sir F. Burdett) near | 
him, was objectionable on the same 
ground. It was unconstitutional. The 
hon. baronet seemed to think that previous 
conn ought to be required of ministers. 
his was not the part they had to act ; 
they were not to call to the bar of the 
House the persons chosen, or whom they 
imagined would be chosen by the Prince, 
and interrogate them as to the opinions 
which they held, and the advice which 
they intended to give. The crown had 
first to do its part ;—the House would then 
judge of the measures of the administra- 
tion, and proceed accordingly. These were 
the old-fashioned principles of the con- 
stitution, under which this country had 
long flourished ; and they were principles 
which, as long as he had the honour of a 
seat in that House, he would never aban- 
don. But the hon. baronet had said, that 
a great man, acting upon such principles, 
had brought the country into its present 
difficulties. He had no wish to conceal 
the dangers to which the country was ex- 
osed: but the hon. baronet must remem- 
r, that the great man to whom he alluded 
had the confidence of the nation. If he 
were at a sea-port town, and saw a three- 
masted vessel come in after a hard-fought 
battle, torn and shattered, with a great 
proportion of her men wounded, and many 
dying, would it be fair in him to charge 
the officer who commanded the ship with 
these evils, instead of giving him the 
praise due to him, for the valour and skill 
with which he had conducted himself in a 
most difficult and trying situation? Yet 
such was the accusation of the hon. 
baronet against his departed friend. With 
regard to the question of reform, he had 
always been favourable toit; but he could 
not conceive how it was possible for any 
ione to imagine, that a Parliamentary Re- 
form could materially diminish the diffi- 
culties of the country. Still he was 
friendly to it, for clearing away some ex- 
crescences of the constitution, and con- 
ciliating the well intentioned of all parties. 
Perhaps it might be said, that this motion 
did not go to prescribe tothe Prince whom 
he should choose, but to recommend the 
formation of a strong administration ; but 
it was certainly fair to combine the motion 
with the speech by which it was intro- 
duced. Ithad been observed, that sufli- 
cient exertion had not been made to form 
an efficient administration. How did they, 
as members of parliament, know this? 
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Gentlemen might have seen newspapers, 


[amo 
and every one might attach to their repory 
what credit he chose, but surely they 
could not be made the ground for suth; 
proceeding as this. Even on the mog 
trifling occasions, members thought it nq 
cessary to call for papers as a foundation 
for their motions; and surely this rj 
ought not to be dispensed with in a cay 
of this importance. He should therefon 
vote for proceeding to the orders of th 
day. For his own part he was perfectly 
ready to support any administration gf 
whose measures he approved ; and it wy 
a great evil in our present circumstances’ 
that gentlemen did not cast off their pe. 
sonal predilections, and combine togethy 
like the crew of a ship to fight her to th 
last. On both sides there were men why 
really loved their country ; and he held 
him to be its best friend who acted y 
the principle which he had stated. 

Sir F. Burdett rose to explain. Hedp 
nied having made any invidious allusion 
to Mr. Pitt, of whose abilities he had th 
highest opinion; and he also gave bia} 
credit for the possession of other good que 
lities. But he alluded to the policy kk 
had pursued; and in the same way ht 
had also alluded to Mr. Fox, and variow 
other administrations, whose systems 
condemned, rather than. the particola 
men who were ministers at any of thos 
periods to which he had referred. 

The Hon. J. W. Ward perfectly agredl 
with the hon. member for Yorkshire, it 
the necessity of maintaining the constitt 
tion inviolate, and declared, that if 
thought the motion in any way subvenint 
of a constitutional principle, he would a 
support it, even if the temporary advar 
tage were to be much greater: buth 
did not see that it was unconstitutiomal- 
he was sure it was not withvut precede 
for that House to advise the sovereign up 
the formation of an administration, 1 
admitted that this interference was not 
be resorted to frequently, or on slight 
casions: but no occasion was ever mt 
important than the present; and uo 
the principle was altogether denied, # 
was prudently denied by the hon. mem 
who spoke last, it must be allowed, th 
ought to be acted upon. There were! 
grounds for the adoption of the motiti; 
the first the danger of the country, 
second the acknowledged weakness ! 
those who were entrusted with the manift 
ment of public affairs. No person dou 
the dangers and difficulties of the coumlt 


both as to its external relations and its 
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ternal condition. In speaking of the pre- 
sent administration, it would be a most 
disagreeable task to go from office to of- 
fice, and point out the incompetency of 
individuals ; and this task he should spare 
himself. It, indeed, was a matter of pub- 
lic feeling, and gentlemen could not but 
be, in some measure, aware of the sense 
of the public on this question. Even be- 
fore the death of Mr. Perceval, it was 
objected that the administration was hard] 

strong enough ; but it was then answered, 
that such was the ability of Mr. Perceval, 
and such his character, both in and out of 
the House, that it compensated for the 
weakness and inefficiency of his colleagues. 
They, therefore, who gave this reason for 
their confidence in the administration, 
would pay a poor compliment to the me- 
mory of Mr. Perceval, if they continued 
to a the same confidence in persons so 
little calculated to carry even their own 
principles into effect. With respect to 
the alleged attempt to procure an addi- 
tion of strength to the administration, by 
bringing over a right hon. gentleman of 
great talents and eloquence, and also a 
noble marquis,-a member of the other 
House, he considered it in much the same 
light as the attempt made for the same 
purpose in February last; only that it 
was even less sincere, and that it would 
have been even more disgraceful to have 
acceded to it. What was the nature of 
the proposition made to those who had 
been called upon to join the present ad- 
ministration? They had been asked, for 
the sake of mere place, to surrender their 
principles,—to disgrace their character— 
to violate their solemn pledges, and to 
subscribe to opinions directly the reverse 
of those which they had recently uttered. 
If he were to praise them for the rejection 
of such an offer, they might consider it as 
a very poor compliment. No honest man 
ould have agreed to such a proposition. 
As great as were the talents of the noble 
marquis, and his right hon. friend oppo- 
site, if they had accepted office under 
such circumstances, al the exertions of 
heir highest abilities could never after- 
vards have placed them on a level, in point 
of confidence, on the part of the country, 
with men of moderate talents, Was this 


tally to be treated like a sincere, a bond 


we attempt, by the relics of the late mi- 


istry, to form a strong administration ? 
he people of this country must be blind 
bndeed, if they did not see that the object 
% to leave matters precisely as they 
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were, to afford some pretence for the con- 
tinuation of this administration; and to 
avoid, by this colourable pretext, the pub- 
lic odium which they know they must en- 
counter if they presumed to remain with- 
out an endeavour to strengthen themselves 
by more efficient aid. But the House had 
been told that this was not the time for 
such a motion; that they ought to wait 
till they had experience of the measures 
of the ministers. This was an old and 
specious argument. He maintained, how- 
ever, that this was not a time to wait till 
they could nicely canvas this and that 
particular measure. The country re- 
quired men whose every step it was not 
requisite to watch. ‘The time, the cir- 
cumstances, demanded an administration 
which could do something by authority 
an administration with some name and 
credit to give it strength in public opinion. 
Even those who approved of the present 
system ought to consider, whether the 
present men were capable of supporting 
it. But what must the nature of that 
system be, to which there was such @ 
general hostility, that all the arts and 
blandishments of the court could not pro- 
cure any others to attempt to support it, 
except the present ministers? If this ad- 
ministration rested on any principle, if it 
was any thing, it was Anti-catholic ; and 
this Anti-catholic ministry came to this 
House supported by the noble lord oppo- 
site. After all that had passed in that 
House within these two months, he thought 
he might ask the noble lord, and those 
who acted with him, if they really felt so 
comfortable, and so dauntless that their 
champions who had hitherto supported 
them, would not be diverted from their 
cause, particularly when they considered 
the means and instruments they at present 
had in hand? Did they suppose they 
would long be enabled to resist? If they, 
on the one hand, refused to concede to the 
Catholics those privileges which, con- 
sistently with a fair spirit of toleration 
they ought now to accord to them, were 
they certain, having been at length com- 
pelled to grant those, that they would be 
able afterwards to resist any unreasonable 
demands which might follow? Would it 
not be better to trust to an administration 
which could talk in a firm tone to the Ca- 
tholics—conceding to them what was con- 
sistent with the constitution, and resisting 
all unreasonable demands? It appeared 
to him, that the House was called upon to 
decide whether they should ever advise 
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which all the parties who composed it 
would agree in the great points which en- 
grossed the attention of the country. But 
a change of men was not sufficient, there 
must be a whole change of measures to 
enable a ministry to stand with security to 
themselves and with advantage to the 
public. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that he could 
not give his support to the motion of the 
hon. gentleman, under the specific form in 
which it was offered to the House; neither 
could he concur in the amendment of the 
hon. gentleman who followed him; for he 
saw no unconstitutionality in the proposed 
measure. But he was of opinion, that no 
change of men could give satisfaction or 
security tothe country at large, without a 
change of system altogether. When he 
said that, he meant that there ought to be 
men who stood: pledged or who would 
give a pledge to apply the national re- 
sources to national objects alone—men 
who would embrace that broad and en- 
lightened principle of admitting into the 
service of the state and to the benefits of 
the constitution, persons of every religious 
persuasion, without regard to the tenets of 
their faith. But he was further persuaded 
(although in this persuasion he might not 
have many concurrent voices in that 
House) that if all this was not followed up 
by constitutional reform in the representa- 
tion of the people in the Commons’ House 
of Parliament, if this vital principle was not 
recurred to, no administration, however 
formed, would be strong enough tocarry the 
country through the formidable dangers and 
difficulties by which it was encompassed. 
Without feeling any inclination to pro- 
voke a discussion which the House did 
not seem disposed to enter into, he would 
take a short retrospect of the mode by 
which the political situation of the coun- 
try had been. affected by the various ad- 
ministrations which had succgeded to each 
other, for the last 14 or 15 years. There 
had been one administration formed, 
for the purpose of including what were 
said to be all the talents of the country 
—there had been other administrations 
which seemed formed to exclude all the 
talents—there had been at the head of 
affairs some men of great and unrivalled 
abilities, among whom he might name Mr. 
Pitt, to whom however might, in his 
mind, be attributed all those perils which 
now menaced the safety of the country.— 
There had been also, within the period he 
mentioned, his great opponent, Mr. Fox, 
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a man of no less ability in the adminis, 

tion of the government. In short, the 
had been administrations of every mig 
ture, kind, and description, which ¢q 

well be imagined, still however the sq 

system had been pursued, and the dange 
of the country had increased, togethg 
with its burthens, which were natural 
followed by the complaints and -dissaty 
faction of the people. Recollecting 

this therefore, he could see no bene 
which was likely to arise from the moti 

of the hon. gentleman ; he could not co 
sider this recommendation of a mep 
change of men (for such it was) as a spe 
cific for the public grievances. Nor q 
the other hand could he concur in they 
guments advanced by the hon. gentlem 
who spoke second in the debate, by admi 
ting that the motion was unconstitution 

for, in fact, the great business of parliamey 
was to act as the council of the thro 
and to acquaint the illustrious persona 
who occupied it, with the true sense an 
feelings of the country, which those per 
sons who surrounded princes, and fr 
quented the avenues of a court, were1 
likely to do. Being then persuaded, th 
no partial ehange of administration cov 
effect any good, while hampered by 
system of corruption, which must eller 
tually prevent any great or enlightens 
views from being carried into executi 
he could not lend his support to a moti 
which fell short of the point that alonei 
his mind could effect the salvation of t 
country. If the question came bef 
them, as one of mere attack on an adui 
nistration about to be formed, he owne 
that on that ground alone, he should 1 
be inclined to support it. For, it wool 
be-fair to state, on the part of that adm 
nistration—* You ought not to pronount 
our inefficiency, before you have asc 
tained it by the policy we have adopte 
of the measures we have pursued, 3 
sides; you may have your preconcelVig 
notions.on those points altered in our ¢ 

as has often happened before (and, indee 
if the administration lasted on its prese 
footing, he entertained no doubt it we 

be found that the person of whom tht 
had been deprived had not monopolia 
the ability of the cabinet, but that @ 
noble lord opposite would, in point 

ability, rise in the estimation of the cous 
try, when put to a fair trial.) Let pari 
ment give credit to the Prince Regent,® 
the exertion of so much good sense 

judgment in the choice of his mins 
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and do not decide upon our capacities 
without some experience to justify your 
arraignment of his’ choice.’ Such lan- 

uage as this would be extremely fair and 
natural on the part of the gentlemen com- 
posing the new ministry, in answer to the 
arguments which might be urged in sup- 
port of the motion of the hon. gentleman. 
But this was not the light in which he 
viewed the subject. He thought it incum- 
bent on the House to call the attention of 
the sovereign to the situation of the coun- 
try in all its parts. The state of Ireland, 
and the great pressure of the times, were 
the leading causes of dissatisfaction 
throughout the land, and it was necessary 
that the sovereign should know these 
things, and that the people should have 
some hopes of conciliation held out to 
them; and as there was no epoch more 
fit for such a purpose than the present, 
when a new arrangement was about to be 
formed, it was his intention to propose an 
amendment to the original Address. He 
did not mean simply to propose an ad- 
dress to his Royal Highness recommenda- 
tory of any particular persons, for he did 
not know but that the gentiemen at pre- 
sent in office were as good as any others, 
or that any benefit could arise from an al- 
teration in that respect. It was, therefore, 
with a conviction of the necessity of a total 
change of system, that he felt it his duty to 
propose an amendment to that effect, which 
he should now beg leave to read— 

The Speaker informed the hon. baronet, 
that he would save him the trouble of 
reading his amendment, which, according 
to the rules of the House, could not be en- 
tertained at present, as the original motion 
was already covered by an amendment, 
which must first be disposed of. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that he was aware of 
that circumstance, and wished: to read his 
amendment merely for the purpose of put- 
ting the House in possession of its purport. 
}He then read his amendment, which pro- 
jposed, that after the word “ Administra- 
tion,” in the original motion, should be 
nserted “sensible of the expediency of 
aredress of grievances, of the application 
of the national resources to national ob- 
ects, of the extension of the blessings of 
the constitution to all classes of bis Ma- 
esty’s subjects, without distinction, of 
the adoption of conciliatory measures to- 
wards the people ; and, finally, of the ne- 
Cessity of a full, fair, and free representa- 
ton of the people, by a Reform in the 

ommons’ House of Parliament.” 
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Mr. Wilberforce complimented the hon. 
member who had brought this subject 
under discussion; observing that he had 
done it in 4 way that reflected on him the 
highest credit: but objected to the motion 
on the ground of its unconstitutional in- 
terference with the undoubted prerogative 
of the crown in the nomination of its ser- 
vants. When they considered the com- 
plicated state of things, the infinite number 
of the relations and bearings which they 
had to each other, and that the greatest 
men had been often deceived in their cal 
culations: when they had the result 
of such calculations before them, he 
thougkt that they should not presume on 
any grounds of personal or party motives 
to infringe on the great and fundamental 
principles of the constitution. It was far 
better to adhere to the principles of the 
constitution on all occasions than to violate 
them for the sake of a temporary advan- 
tage. In this he wasconfirmed by the re- 
sult of whatever experience he himself 
had acquired, by the history, not only of 
his own, but of other countries, and by 
the opinions of many of the wisest and 
most eminent of men. He would not, 
therefore, presume to violate a great con- 
stitutional principle for any temporary be- 
nefit. His hon. friend had said, that it 
was more manly to bring the matter for~ 
ward while the arrangements were pend- 
ing: but to this he had to reply, in the 
words of an anonymous writer (Junius,) to 
a military character (sir W. Draper), who 
had replied to a letter of this writer, and 
put his name to the answer: “ This was 
an instance of spirit ; andifit had beenan 
instance of any thing but spirit, he should 
have been inclined to follow the example.” 
What was the utmost inconvenience that 
could result from waiting for the measures 
of the new administration? Some time 
would be lost—a week, or a fortnight. 
But were they to depart from agreat con- 
stitutional principle for such an advantage 
as this? He was old enough to recollect, 
that 30 years ago the question, whether the 
House should have a previous negative on 
the appointment of the ministers of the 
crown, bad been decided. It had then 
been determined, that it should not; and 
that it was only when either or both of 
the Houses of Parliament had had expe- 
rience of some of the measures of ministers, 
that, if they could not confide in the 
administration, it became their duty to 
address the throne and express theie 
judgment. The amendment of the hoe 
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nourable baronet (Sir F. Burdett) near | 
him, was objectionable on the same 
ground. It was unconstitutional. The 
hon. baronet seemed to think that previous 
eae ought to be required of ministers. 
his was not the part they had to act ; 
they were not to call to the bar of the 
House the persons chosen, or whom they 
imagined would be chosen by the Prince, 
and interrogate them as to the opinions 
which they held, and the advice which 
they intended to give. The crown had 
first to do its part ;—the House would then 
judge of the measures of the administra- 
tion, and proceed accordingly. These were 
the old-fashioned principles of the con- 
stitution, under which this country had 
Jong flourished ; and they were priuciples 
‘which, as long as he had the honour of a 
seat in that House, he would never aban- 
don. But the hon. baronet had said, that 
a great man, acting upon such principles, 
had brought the country into its present 
difficulties. He had no wish to conceal 
the dangers to which the country was ex- 
osed: but the hon. baronet must remem- 
r, that the great man to whom he alluded 
had the confidence of the nation. If he 
were at a sea-port town, and saw a three- 
miasted vessel come in after a hard-fought 
battle, torn and shattered, with a great 
proportion of her men wounded, and many 
dying, would it be fair in him to charge 
the officer who commanded the ship with 
these evils, instead of giving him the 
praise due to him, for the valour and skill 
with which he had conducted himself in a 
most difficult and trying situation? Yet 
such was the accusation of the hon. 
baronet against his departed friend. With 
regard to the question of reform, he had 
always been favourable to it; but he could 
not conceive how it was possible for any 
ione to imagine, that a Parliamentary Re- 
form could materially diminish the diffi- 
culties of the country. Still he was 
friendly to it, for clearing away some ex- 
crescences of the constitution, and con- 
ciliating the well intentioned of all parties. 
Perhaps it might be said, that this motion 
did not go to prescribe tothe Prince whom 
he should choose, but to recommend the 
formation of a strong administration ; but 
it was certainly fair to combine the motion 
with the speech by which it was intro- 
duced. It had been observed, that sufli- 
cient exertion had not been made to form 


an efficient administration. How did they, 
as members of parliament, know this? 
Gentlemen might have seen newspapers, 
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and every one might attach to their rep 
what credit he chose, but surely they 
could not be made the ground for suth 
proceeding as this. Even on the mo 
trifling occasions, members thought it ny 
cessary to call for papers as a foundatigy 
for their motions; and surely this rm 
ought not to be dispensed with in acy 
of this importance. He should therefon 
vote for proceeding to the orders of ty 
day. For his own part he was perf 
ready to support any administration ¢ 
whose measures he approved ; and it wy 
a great evil in our present circumstance, 
that gentlemen did not cast off their per 
sonal predilections, and combine togethe 
like the crew of a ship to fight her to tk 
last. On both sides there were men whi 
really loved their country ; and he hell 
him to be its best friend who acted ups 
the principle which he had stated. 

Sir F. Burdett rose to explain. Het 
nied having made any invidious allusin 
to Mr. Pitt, of whose abilities he hadt 
highest opinion; and he also gave hig 
credit for the possession of other good q 
lities. But he alluded to the policy lj 
had pursued; and in the same wayli 
had also alluded to Mr. Fox, and vario 
other administrations, whose systems) 
condemned, rather than. the _particuld 
men who were ministers at any of th 
periods to which he had referred. 

The Hon. J. W. Ward perfectly agred 
with the hon. member for Yorkshire, i 
the necessity of maintaining the consiit 
tion inviolate, and declared, that if 
thought the motion in any way subveni 
of a constitutional principle, he would1 
support it, even if the temporary ad 
tage were to be much greater: but 
did not see that it was unconstitutional; 
he was sure it was not withuut precede 
for that House to advise the sovereign 
the formation of an administration. ! 
admitted that this interference was not 
be resorted to frequently, or on slight 
casions : but no occasion was ever i 
important than the present; and ul 
the principle was altogether denied, # 
was prudently denied by the hon. mem! 
who spoke last, it must be allowed, th 
ought to be acted upon. There were 
grounds for the adoption of the moti 
the first the danger of the country, 
second the acknowledged weakness 
those who were entrusted with the ma 
ment of public affairs. No person dou! 
the dangers and difficulties of the cout 
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ternal condition. In speaking of the pre- 
sent administration, it would be a most 
disagreeable task to go from office to of- 
fice, and point out the incompetency of 
individuals ; and this task he should spare 
himself. It, indeed, was a matter of pub- 


Blic feeling, and gentlemen could not but 


be, in some measure, aware of the sense 
of the public on this question, Even be- 
fore the death of Mr. Perceval, it was 
objected that the administration was hard] 
strong enough ; but it was then auswered, 
that such was the ability of Mr. Perceval, 
and such his character, both in and out of 
the House, that it compensated for the 
weakness and inefficiency of his colleagues. 
They, therefore, who gave this reason for 
their confidence in the administration, 
would pay a poor compliment to the me- 
mory of Mr. Perceval, if they continued 
to dom the same confidence in persons so 
little calculated to carry even their own 
principles into effect. With respect to 
the alleged attempt to procure an addi- 
tion of strength to the administration, by 
bringing over a right hon. gentleman of 
great talents and eloquence, and also a 
noble marquis,-a member of the other 
jouse, he considered it in much the same 
light as the attempt made for the same 
purpose in February last; only that it 
was even less sincere, and that it would 


have been even more disgraceful to have 


acceded toit. What was the nature of 
the proposition made to those who had 
been called upon to join the present ad- 
ministration? They had been asked, for 
he sake of mere place, to surrender their 
principles,—to disgrace their character— 
0 violate their solemn pledges, and to 
ubscribe to opinions directly the reverse 
of those which they had recently uttered. 
f he were to praise them for the rejection 
of such an offer, they might consider it as 
avery poor compliment. No honest man 
ould have agreed to such a proposition. 

§ great as were the talents of the noble 
marquis, and his right hon. friend oppo- 
ite, if they had accepted office under 
ich circumstances, all the exertions of 
heir highest abilities could never after- 
wards have placed them on a level, in point 
of confidence, on the part of the country, 
vith men of moderate talents, Was this 
eally to be treated like a sincere, a bond 
attempt, by the relics of the late mi- 
histry, to form a strong administration ? 
the people of this country must be blind 
deed, if they did not see that the object 
% to leave matters precisely as they 
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were, to afford some pretence for the con- 
tinuation of this administration; and to 
avoid, by this colourable pretext, the pub- 
lic odium which they know they must en- 
counter if they presumed to remain with- 
out an endeavour to strengthen themselves 
by more efficient aid. But the House had 
been told that this was not the time for 
such a motion; that they ought to wait 
till they had experience of the measures 
of the ministers. This was an old and 
specious argument. He maintained, how- 
ever, that this was not a time to wait till 
they could nicely canvas this and that 
particular measure. The country re- 
quired men whose every step it was not 
requisite to watch. ‘The time, the cir- 
cumstances, demanded an administration 
which could do something by authority =. 
an administration with some name and 
credit to give it strength in public opinion. 
Even those who approved of the present 
system ought to consider, whether the 
present men were capable of supporting 
it. But what must the nature of that 
system be, to which there was such a 
general hostility, that all the arts and 
blandishments of the court could not pro- 
cure any others to attempt to support it, 
except the present ministers? If this ad- 
ministration rested on any principle, if it 
was any thing, it was Anti-catholic ; and 
this Anti-catholic ministry cdme to this 
House supported by the noble lord oppo- 
site. After all that had passed in that 
House within these two months, he thought 
he might ask the noble lord, and those 
who acted with him, if they really felt so 
comfortable, and so dauntless that their 
champions who had hitherto supported 
them, would not be diverted from their 
cause, particularly when they considered 
the means and instruments they at present 
had in hand? Did they suppose they 
would long be enabled to resist ?. If they, 
on the one band, refused to concede to the 
Catholics those privileges which, con- 
sistently with a fair spirit of toleration 
they ought now to accord to them, were 
they certain, having been at length com- 
pelled to grant those, that they would be 
able afterwards to resist any unreasonable 
demands which might follow? Would it 
not be better to trust to an administration 
which could talk in a firm tone to the Ca- 
tholics—conceding to them what was con- 
sistent with the constitution, and resisting 
all unreasonable demands? It appeared 
to him, that the House was called upon to 
decide whether they should ever advise 
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the crown on such an occasion—whether-| Fox nor any of the great men of that dj 
they should surrender one of their most | ventured to avow such motives as thoy 
important privileges, and agree to support | declared by his hon. friend on the pres 
an administration formed upon a principle | occasion.— What was the case then? 
of mere favouritism. reasons for interference then were my 
Lord Walpole contended, that the pro- | stronger than those which could nowy 
position for strengthening the administra- | alleged. The crown had dismissed a nj 
tion was made with real sincerity. The | nistry which had great majorities oni 
present motion was certainly unconstitu- | side; and the crown did so, in ordery 
tional, as the House had no right to inter- | appoint another ministry which hadng 
fere by any previous advice in the forma- | the confidence of the House. He woni 
tion of a ministry, and he referred in sup- | be glad to know who were the pers 
port of that opinion to the circumstance | that were to compose the principal pay 
which occurred in 1784, when the House | of the ministry? Were they not those why 
of Lords refused to accede to the proceed- | for the last four years, had been receiy 
ings of the House of Commons upon a | the approbation of parliament and of} 
question similar to the present. hon. friend? Was not the noble lordy 
Mr. Herbert, of Kerry, said, that though | the head of the administration (the earl 
he had differed from his right hon. friend, | Liverpool) the same person who had beg 
who was now no more, on several im- | so long successfully conducting that paj 
portant topics, yet he could not agree to | of the affairs of the country, which ong 
the present motion, as he conceived it to | many occasions had experienced the 
be the undoubted prerogative of the crown | probation of the House and of the public 
to choose its own ministers ; but he would | This was enough to shew that the grounj 
not pledge himself to support any admi- | of proceeding in the one case and the othe 
nistration which would not avoid involy- | were totally different.—And yet it 
ing the country in any. more wars. under these circumstances  contentel 
Mr. Ryder expressed himself perfectly | against all precedent and principle, 
ready to give credit to the motives of his | the House should go up to the thronelj 
hon, friend in bringing forward this mo- | the purpose of advising the Regent as 
tion, but he thought that if the House | the choice of his servants. He here foul 
- agreed to it at this moment they would | it necessary to allude to some facts whidl 
violate one of the first and most undoubted | were pretty generally known; and ind 
privileges of the crown. He had expect- | ing so, he could not be suspected of 
ed that his hon. friend would have been | private motive, for, without going intot 
‘prepared to show some analogous prece- | circumstances connected with that ere 
dent ; but the fact he really believed was, | he had to state, that he was no longer 
that there was no instance in our history | member of the administration. 
where the House interfered to prevent the | manner in which certain propositi 
formation of an administration. His hon. | had been made, had been animadverel 
friend predicted, from what he knew of | on that night, but he did not thi 
the present government, that the adminis- | that his right hon. friend (Mr. (a 
tration, which was not yet nominated, | ning) would say, that those offers we 
would be one not entitled to the confidence | not made in perfect -sincerity, ant! 
of the country. The only similar in- | the wish and hope that they would be 
stance alluded to was in the case of Mr. | cepted. He could perfectly underst 
Pitt, and on that occasion his great poli- | the grounds on which his right he 
tical rival had made an apology for bring- | friend had declined those offers; buth 
ing forward a motion not of advice with | only meant to say that they were made 
respect to the formation of a ministry, but { perfect sincerity. As far as related to 
to prevent the dissolution of parliament, | motion of which his right hon. friend bi 
in the interval previous to the re-election | given notice—(Mr. Canning’s notice re 
of Mr. Pitt, acknowledging the unconsti- | tive to the Catholic question for the 2 
tutionality of the interference. The pe- { of this month)—he apprehended thatil 
riod he alluded to was one of unprece- | hadaccepted office, the necessity for britf 
dented heat and irritation, when the House | ing forward that motion would be sup 
shewed a disposition to go lengths in op- | ceded, because it would then have 0 
position to ministers, which he believed | in his power to direct the attention of 
many of them had since been disposed to | colleagues to the subject in a more efit 
allow were unjystifiable; yet neither Mr. | cious manner. But he understood t 
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vere other grounds for the refusal of his 
right hon. friend, among which was the 
reating the Catholic claims as a govern- 
ment question—whether his right hon. 
friend would have persisted in this new 
view of the subject he knew not; if he 
jid, it would indeed have proved a bar 
to his right hon. friend’s admission into 
he present ministry ; but of this he was 
ertain, that the proposals which had been 
made to him were made with sincerity, 
land that their rejection was received with 
regret. He did not mean to impute that 
ejection as any fault to him, but he knew 
hat it excited extreme concern on the 
part of government to find, that his right 
hon. friend could not be brought to 
strengthen their administration. With re- 
spect to the opinions held on the princi- 
pal topics at issue, he had papers which 
ully explained them, but which, at this 
noment, he did not feel himself authorised 
o produce, and he asked his right hon. 
tiend whether he had not seen such a 
atement ? To recur to the subject of the 
motion, he could see no ground for sup- 
bosing any inability in the noble lord at 
he head of the government ; for that 
oble lord was the man, who, ten or eleven 
years ago, had been characterised by Mr. 
ittas the individual most fit to succeed 
o the first office in the government, from 
is talents, integrity, and extensive ac- 
uirements, with the sole exception of 
r. Fox. As to the motion now before 
e House, he could not conceive how his 
on. friend could reconcile it with the 
otes which he had been accustomed to 
ive. He felt little disposed to enter into 
y political contention: or to say any 
hing that could give offence, but he could 
ot help referring the House to the princi- 
es that had governed, and to the practice 
hat had been pursued for four years by the 
t administration, and to the majorities 

y which its measures had been supported, 
d asking whether it could be imagined, 
at members would be acting a part 
sreeable to their constituents, by adopting 
€ motion proposed for the purpose of 
stroying a government, which had hi- 
erto received the highest approbation 
roughout the country ? Had he no other 
jections to the motion, this alone would 
sufficient to determine his vote: he 
buld not believe it possible, that it could 
w be carried by a majority of the 
buse, unless they were prepared to say, 
at all those measures which had been 
herto approved, as essential to the glory 
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and security of the empire, were in reality 
detrimental to its best and truest interests, 
Mr. Canning spoke to the following ef- | 
fect: —It wasmy wish and my intention, to 
have avoided troubling the House in the 
course of the present debate ; not because 
it might be presumptuously supposed, 
that in the motion for an address, for a 
strong and efficient administration, there 
was any thing personally reflecting upon 
myself, founded on transactions, which 
owe their birth to the few last days, but 
because I was aware, that whatever I 
might urge upon the subject, would na- 
turally be attributed to individual feelings, 
which I can assure the House it has been 
my most earnest endeavour to dismiss, on 
the subject of the application which has 
recently been made to me. The speech, 
however, of my right honourable friend 
who has just taken his seat, has placed me 
in a situation, in which, if I did not an- 
swer the call he has made upon me, I 
might be justly accused in the first place, 
of disrespect towards him, which is far 
from my intention: and in the second, of 
disrespect to the House, which is equally 
distant from my mind. He will allow me 
to say, without any sentiment of unkind- 
ness, that I think the call has been made 
a little unfairly.—Whatever has passed 
verbally without these walls, by an abso- 
lute agreement between lord Liverpool, 
who made the proposition, and myself, 
was reduced to writing, that it might be 
less subject to misapprehension, or perver 
sion, and to that minute, an answer upon 
paper was returned by me, to which, 
standing at the bar of my country, to an- 
swer for my conduct, I beg leave to refer 
—I know that here I cannot technically 
refer to it, and I know that thus a tech- 
nical advantage may be taken—an unwor- 
thy advantage may be taken—and when 
the honourable member for Yorkshire tells 
me that the House can have no cognizance 
of such correspondence, Iacknowledge that 
it is perfectly true, and I cannot help 
wishing that my right honourable friend 
(Mr. Ryder) who spoke on the same side, 
had availed himself of the useful precept 
which was thus afforded. What I com- 
plain of is, that he has travelled out of the 
record which by special contract between 
the parties, was allowed to comprise the 
whole case.—He has gone beyond the 
written proposal and my written answer. 
I am sorry that he hasdone so, because 
he has put me under the unavoidable, but 
disagreeable necessity of doing what was 
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farthest from my intention, when I entered 
this House, and what is in direct opposi- 
tion to all my feelings ;—-viz. drawing a 
contrast between my own conduct, and 
that of others for my own vindication. 

I have been asked whether, supposing 
I had accepted the offer that was made to 
me,I should not have felt myself at per- 
fect liberty to act as my own opinions 
should dictate upon the great question 
which constitutes the main bar of separa- 
tion? I reply that, as a minister, I know 
I should have been at liberty: I do not 
mean to assert, that if I had joined the pre- 
sent administration to fight against my 
own principles, under the banners of the 
noble lord, I should not still have had the 
power of making my solitary speech, and 
of giving my solitary vote in support of 
opinions I had previously maintained—I 
will not even say, that there may not be 
honourable minds who would be satisfied 
with such a distinction, and it may be my 
misfortune or my fault that mine is not a 
mind of that construction. If, when out 
of office, I have lent to any cause that I 
deemed just my influence and my autho- 
rity, I never can consent to accept office 
under the condition that I shall instantly 
divest myself of that influence and autho- 
rity which ought still to be my compa- 
nions, and ‘to leave them on one great and 


vital question in open and wilful abey- 


ance. I beg the House to observe, that 
these painful explanations are extorted 
from me: I could refer them to the cool, 
deliberate compositions of my closet, but 
I am compelled here to stand forward 
while they are wrung from me by the un- 
fair conduct of a debate. Iam most un- 
willingly placed in the situation I now 
occupy, and obliged for my own justifica- 
tion to appear to throw imputations upon 
others. 

I perfectly concur in the general doc- 
’ trine laid down, that it is the exclusive 
prerogative of the crown to nominate its 
own ministers: I admit that the case must 
be urgent indeed to authorise the interfe- 
rence of the House; but I cannot forget 
that parliament has a double character. 
The House of Commons is a council of 
controul, but it is likewise a council of 
advice, and I think the man ill-read, not 
in your Journals, but in your constitution, 
who should say that no case of such tran- 
scendant importance could exist, in which 
it would not be competent for the legisla- 
ture, by the timely interposition of advice, 
te prevent the necessity of controul,—The 
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right hon, gentleman who spoke last, 
resorted to a very dangerous species 
argument, even when most dexte 
handled, by attempting to shew the 
surdity of one thing, by exemplificay 
and comparison with another. His, 
ference was made with peculiar inj 
city. 

In 1784, he says, times of peculiarty 
bulence, the House never thought of ing 
fering with the crown in the appoint 
of its servants. Though triumphant 
jorities were headed by transcen 
talents, so high and extravagant a flight 
interposition in the nomination of mini 
was never contemplated, but to 
within the bounds of the constitution, ) 
liament addressed the sovereign for 
continuance of their own existence! 
the proposition of this night had beeny 
was in 1784 to address the crown again 
a dissolution, then indeed it might wij 
some plausibility have been urged th 
the House was advancing a step too 
then: indeed the right hon. gentler 
might exclaim, that the great land 
of the constitution were thrown down; 
the king was deprived of his controul 
power, and that the House of Comm 
was erecting itself into the tyrant of 
realm, instead of remaining merely i 
representatives of the people. While 
am thus arguing in favour of the motion 
the hon. gentleman, the House and he 
allow me to state that I utterly discli 
any privity to his intention of submiti 
it. I can truly assert that no man adai 
his vigour and independence more 
myself, and there isno man whom Is 
be more proud to call my friend; 
standing in the situations which wet 
spectively hold, if I were to have 
dulged a conjecture on the subj 
and were to have considered who wo 
have been the first to have brought 
ward a motion of censure upon my ¢ 
duct, I should have named that hon. m# 
ber; and if the House is taken by sup 
I can, with the utmost sincerity, assert 
its astonishment at the nature of thes 
tion, and at the quarter in which it 
nates, is not equal to my own. 

In the early part of the debate, the 
gentleman whomoved that the other 0m 
of the day be read, made an allusion ® 
was liable to some misapprehensi 
wish, however, previously to say 4 
or two upon the nature-of his amend 
.—What, Sir, are we come to this 2 
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ery foundations of the throne—aiming a 
adly blow at the prerogative of the 
rown, inverting the march of the consti- 
went powers of the state, met by the ad- 
ministration ? By an amendment, propos- 
g the reading of the other orders of the 
lay. They do not come forward boldly 
aintaining the principles of the constitu- 
ion, demanding that such an unheard of 
otion shall be deliberately investigated 
vith closed doors, and exclaiming, ‘ Down 
ith the audacious innovator !’—but they 
ontent themselves with very simply 
moving the orders of the day! This too, 
e it never forgotten, by a government 
hich calls upon the House and the coun- 
y, to declare that they are strong, effi- 
jent, and fully competent to conduct the 
duous duties of the state, in these most 
duous times. This specimen, I think, 
vill be allowed to be a fair indication of 
hat we may hereafter expect from their 
oasted ability and vigour. ‘The allusion 
hich I noticed as being liable to miscon- 
ruction, was made in the early part of 
he speech of the mover of this celebrated 
mendment, where he stated that I had de- 
handed some concessions of principle as 
he price of my acceptance of office. To 
ute this assertion, I beg leave to refer 
im and the House to my recorded opi- 
ion, Imerely enquired of lord Liverpool, 
amatter of information, whether the 
olicy and sentiments of his colleagues 
ontinued the same, and I was answered 
y my noble friend with the candour and 
anliness that have distinguished him in 
ery part of these transactions, as well as 
rough life, that his own opinions upon 
is grand topic remained unchanged, and 
p was not aware that those of his col- 
agues had undergone any alteration. I 
teonce more protest, and protest com- 
ainingly, that I have thus been dragged 
to a reconsideration of the subject, and I 
bpe the House will not forget that I have 
en far from seeking the occasion. When 
vas thus informed of the settled and con- 
med opinions of the head of the govern- 
ent, honoured. with the chief confidence 
the sovereign, and possessing all the in- 
lence and authority which that osten- 
ble situation affords, could I doubt for an 
tant their practical effect on the other 
mbers of the cabinet? Could I hesi- 
e as to their operation upon any attempt 

A practical proceeding? My right hon. 
nd tells me, that if I would have con- 


ited to have formed a part of the admi- 
tation to be established, the motion of 
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which I have given notice would have 
been wholly unnecessary, as I should then 
have had an oppertunity of calling the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the subject. I 
would ask any rational being what would 
have been the probable—the certain result ? 
I should have moved it in the cabinet to 
be beaten there, instead of moving in the 
Commons to be beaten here; I considermy- 
self bound rather to move it here, and to 
be beaten here, and for this obvious reason, 
that it may appear to the public that the 
pledge I gave has not been forfeited, and 
that I have used my best exertions to carry 
my object into execution. I have never 
stated an opinion, nor do I hold it, that con- 
cessions to the Catholics, unrestricted, un- 
qualified and precipitate, were either politic 
or just.—Other honourable men may enter- 
tain conscientiously different sentiments, 
but I am bound only by my own, and 
those have always been uttered in one di- 
rection. 

When my right hon. friend spoke of _ 
opinions that I had recently adopted, I ap- 
prehend he cannot mean to state that they 
are such as I have not long held, and such 
as he has known that I have long held. 
He says they are recently adopted—I say 
I have not recently adopted them, I have 
ever entertained them, but I have often 
avowed in this House, that on a fair com- 
parison of conflicting duties, while the 
third branch of the constitution was hos- 
tile to the measure, I thought it better for 
the country, better for the cause, better 
for Ireland, and better for the Catholics 
themselves, that I should raise my feeble 
shield between the crown and the question. 
I felt it my duty at that period not to ha- 
zard the peace of the empire, and the 
peace of mind of a venerable sovereign, 
I maintain then, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman has no right to say that these opi- 
nions with me are of recent adoption. It 
is, however, a little too much to expect, 
that. what I then yielded to the conscience 
of a sovereign, I should now yield to the 
convenience of a minister. For my con- 
duct on this subject I have long laboured 
under misconstruction and obloquy, and I 
protest that I would have suffered under it 
with patience to the last hour of my life, 
rather than have sown with thorns the 
pillow of my sovereign. It is, however, 
rather an unreasonable expectation, that I 
should approve of the policy of a minister 
because I had submitted to the irremove- 
able conscience of a king. I should not 
have been more scrupulous with regard to 
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the sentiments of my late much lamented 
friend, and shall I now submit to the pre- 
jadices of an individual who has succeeded. 
him at fhe head of affairs, and whose opi- 
nions nearly, though not perhaps entirely, 
coincide with those of the right hon. gen- 
tleman now no more? Personal objections 
to the noble lord, I declare I have none ; 
’ I am actuated by no feeling of rivalry, 
and with this particular question excepted, 
I could have no earthly hesitation either in 
acting with, or under him; but I cannot 
allow, that the predominance of his opinion 
shall stifle mine. I cannot enter the ca- 
binet, pretending not to know, that the in- 
fluence of the noble lord will be such as 
to paralyze all my feeble efforts there. 
But do I therefore demand concessions 
to my opinions? None! all I ask is, that 
the subject shall be fairly and deliberately 
considered, with a yiew to the arrival at 
some practical conclusion,’ and that it 
should be investigated where alone it can 
be done with the hope of a favourable re- 
sult,’ in the cabinet. My desire was, not 
to obtain concessions, but to ascertain to 
what extent conscientious men in the dis- 
charge of a public trust would go; it was 
to this consummation that my anxiety was 
directed; I required only that the impor- 
tant topic should be considered, the ques- 
tion demands it, you ought to give it, and 
I will add, that ere long you must give it. 
As another opportunity will shortly be 
afforded me of more minute explanation, I 
have not now attempted more than to free 
myself from the misrepresentations of 
which the hon. mover, I am certain, and 
my right hon. friend, I hope, were unin- 
tentionally guilty. My right hon. friend 
has put to me a most unfair question, but 
since it has been proposed I will answer 
it. He enquires whether I have not seen 
a statement of the opinions entertained by 
the cabinet upon the subject of the Catho- 
lic claims? I have seen it. I do not like 
to speak in disrespectfi;:| terms of any 
aper evidently the production of great 
abour and study, but I am compelled to 
notice it, for here, again, I would entreat 
the House to bear in mind that I have not 
courted this discussion. I admit that the 
abolition of the Jesuits completely exone- 
rates that order from the charge of having 
drawn up this document, but such an ex- 
traordinary pledge of what a cabinet in- 
tended to do, I never saw. Not two of 
the members agreed in opinion, and I 
thought that it would be little consolation 
that another individual should enter the 
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cabinet with yet another shade of differ, 
ence. I imagined, before I obtained 4 
sight of the document referred to, thatit 
comprized all the philosophical principle 
combined, that all the lights of abstrag 
reasoning and profound theology wer 
there concentrated to a point, but, afte 
perusing it with the utmost attention, | 
returned it with a note, written in perfect 
good humour, stating, that as far as I had 
been able to make it out, it appeared to me 
to be of a controversial nature.—Such way 
the answer, which, in perfect simplicity of 
heart, I returned yesterday ; I really did 
not know what other answer to give; but 
to what did this answer amount? Practi. 
cally to this, as far as I could comprehend 
it; but, indeed, it is unfair to impute to 
the cabinet any opinion, because, collec 
tively, it has none, and the retrospectivein 
fluence upon my mind (for I did not see 
this curious production until after the ne 
gociation had been closed,) was, that if] 
had joined this hortus siccus of dissent, a 
Mr. Burke once termed it, we should have 
formed as beautiful a variety as was ever 
assembled in so small a collection. But 
amidst such unprecedented (differences, on 
which side is the influence and authority 
of government enlisted ? That is the main 
question; this man may hold a blue opis 
nion, another a white, a third a_ green, 4 
fourth a yellow, and a fifth a red, but with 
which of these shades does the sentiment 
of government most nearly accord? Un 
doubtedly this point will be decided by 
the individual, who, holding the principal 
office, pre-eminently enjoys the conf 
dence of the occupant of the throne, and 
the additional weight he adds to the scale 
must overbalance the remainder. I could 
not, therefore, feel that I entered the ca 
binet with honour, if I consented to give 
there a mere barren solitary vote. | trus,, 
although not very fairly put upon my trial 
that my conduct is completely justified in 
the eyes of the House and of the country. 

To all that has been said regarding the 
mode in which the overtures were mate, 
I most heartily subscribe; and no man 
can pronounce a panegyric upon the de- 
meanor of my noble friend, which I will 
not cheerfully second : I have known bim 
for nearly 20 years, and during that period 
the warmth of my friendship has progres 
sively augmented. I cast no slur upom 
the motives that influenced him or bit 
colleagues: I believe, nay, I am col 
vinced, that they conscientiously enterlala 
different sentiments, Here I beg, once ft 
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all, to state, that the point on which we 
differ is this—not, as has been constantly 
and studiously misrepresented, whether 
we shall instantly concede, but whether 
this be @ question which, in the present 
temper of the times, in the present state of 
Europe, in the present convulsions of the 
world ; ata period when the public mind 
jsina ferment, when you cannot dispose 
ofthe subject with a wish, or strangle it 
with a hair, and when you are not able to 
set it at rest by the strong arm of power, 
the government should not do that which 
js best in my opinion, and next best'in 
the opinion of the present servants of the 
crown, allow it to come before the cabinet 
for decision. ‘Thus would the public anx- 
iety be allayed, and those repeated annual 
discussions, fruitless of any thing but evil, 
be once for all concluded. In affirming 
thatthe Roman Catholic claims should not 
now be agitated, ministers beg the whole 
question. I do not say that immediate 
concessions should be made: all I claim 
is, that this body of people should be shel- 
tered under the protecting wing of the le- 
gislature : that their case should be placed 
in the hands, or in the portfolio of the exe- 
cutive government. By those means, and 
those only, can you ensure to Ireland a 
happy and peaceful summer, and to the 
empire, confiding and lasting tranquillity. 

When my hon. friend opposite, the 
member for Yorkshire, asserts that mea- 
sures and not men, were to be the main 
topic of consideration and animadversion, 
he seems to have forgotten that I, one of 
the principal actors in the scene which 
has lately been displayed, have been im- 
periously called upon for a justification of 
my conduct ; he does not recolject that 
He, of 
all others, is the one who would pay most 
attention to individual character; he will 
not say that if you deprive the present 
race of pigmy men of reputation, you de- 
stroy almost every claim they possess to 
the gratitude of the nation, and make 
them unworthy of the country in which 
they were born. On my part, I can as- 
sert with the most perfect sincerity, that 
no disposition has been shewn by me to 
decline sustaining my share of the burden 
of the state in these perilous times. My 
anxiety has been to make them less peri- 
lous, but upon this great question I have 
feen not only no desire to grant any thing 
to the Catholics, but not evena disposition 
that an enquiry should be instituted. The 
noble lord seems by his gestures to ex- 
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| press dissent from my statement. I am 
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appy to remark it, and if within the last 
eight and forty hours, any change of opi- 
nion should have taken place; ifthe va- 
rious shades of sentiment have been amal- 
gamated into one general and pleasing 
tone ;_ if it is now thought that the ques- 
tion ought to be considered, I do not de- 
sire to take advantage of it by accepting 
any place, being myself out of the ques- 
tion, but although out of office, I shall hail 
this alteration of opinion with a joy as 
sincere as if I possessed a seat in the 
cabinet. 

Lord Castlereagh admitted, that accord- 
ing to the constitution, parliament had a 
right to address the crown on urgent and 
important occasions to prevent the execu- 
tion of measures that were deemed by the 
House injurious to the welfare of the state. 
Before, however, a step were taken upon 
ground so seldom trodden, it would be well 
to examine its firmness and solidity, and 
to consider maturely whether the causes 
which induced it were adequate to the ef- 
fect. He approved highly of the manner 
in which this motion had been met by the 
amendment for passing to the order of the 
day, since the direct negative might have 
been subject to serious misconstruction. 
The right distinction had been taken, when 
it was said, that the House was not by cir- 
cumstances justified at this moment to in- 
terfere, not that it ought not to interpose 
at all. As a general admission he was 
ready to agree, that at no period of our 
history was it more necessary that a go- 
vernment should be formed of the united 
talent and honour of the nation; at no pe- 
riod was it more necessary that a strong 
and efficient administration should be se- 
lected, that their combined efforts might 
tend to the salvation of the state in these 
times of peculiar danger. He submitted, 
that in the proposal made to lord Welles- 
ley, and hig right hon. friend, the crown 
had acted from the dictates of a sound dis- 
cretion, and if with honour the offer could 
not be accepted, it was the duty of those 
to whom it was suggested to reject it. The 
laudable object of his Royal Highness was 
to form a broad and stable administration ; 
precedent shewed that there might be ob« 
stacles in the way of its accomplishment, 
which it might be impossible to over-step. 
In 1783 two months of interregnum had 
occurred, during which the individual 
holding the chief office under government, 
declared that he found it. impessible to 
form an administration like that which 


(T) 
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had lately been attempted. His lordship 
did not dare to predict that such a cala- 
mity would again ensue ; if gentlemen 
intended that it should return, he called 
upon them to avow it, and to take the 
sense of the House upon it. He lamented 
that the hon. mover had not thought it 
right to declare more explicitly what in 
his view, the crown had attempted, and 
what it ought to have done. The right 
hon. gentleman who spoke last had no- 
ticed one great question, on which differ- 
ences of opinion prevailed, and he seemed 
to have forgotten al! other matters in dis- 
pute, some of which were of scarcely less 
magnitude ; even upon that solitary sub- 
ject he had not favoured the House with 
one practical idea, or with one reason why 
the sentiments of so many others should 
yield to his opinion. Before the House 
voted by a concurrence with the motion, 
_ that the sovereign had not done all in his 
power to attain the desired object, it would 
be fit to enquire, whether nothing stood 
between the crown and the formation of 
the government, so much desired by all 
parties. For himself and his colleagues, 
he asserted, that they had interposed no 
obstacles. If, however, they had sought 
to shelter themselves from the pelting of 
the supposed storm, gathered by their mea- 
sures, by a voluntary retirement, animad- 
version might have been justly bestowed ; 
if they had given the pusillanimous ad- 
vice, that because the hand of an assassin 
had deprived the government of one of its 
members, that administration should be re- 
moved, they would indeed have merited 
to be stigmatized as the basest of mortals. 
Under such a cover they disdained to 
place themselves, and they had ventured 
to hope, that those who for four years had 
successfully conducted the affairs of the 
kingdom, ‘had not forfeited all claim to the 
confidence of the sovereign, by the unfor- 
tunate death of one individual. - He hoped 
he should not be considered as trespassing 


too much on the attention of the House, | 


or of indulging habits which weré too 
familiar to him, if he offered to their con- 
sideration a few words respecting himself. 
He wished to justify himself in the opinion 
of the House, by stating fairly and dis- 
tinctly what the views and principles were 
on which he had acted. He had felt it to 
be his duty at a time, when, for want of 
abler assistance, a more effective and de- 
sirable arrangement could not take place, 
not to abandon his situation, or withdraw 
his humble services from the government. 
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He believed it was not necessary for} 
to acquit himself of having entertainedy 
feelings of impatient ambition, or 
the charge of having acted from any otiy 
motive than a desire to support 
principles to which he had always adhe 
at a period when they seemed to be 
to hazard. So far, indeed, as his ow 
personal honour was concerned, (andy 
hoped that it would never be called; 
question, as he held that it would be th 
next to lost) he was happy in a perlyj 
consciousness that he had omitted no effaj 
to prevent any considerations personal 
himself from interfering with the fa 


| tion of an arrangement on an exter 


basis. Aware that his presence mig 
have embarrassed government in p 
cuting the object of availing thems 
of those talents and connections, whid 
were deemed to be advantageous for th 
promotion of the interest of the state, 
had felt it his duty to tender his resign 
tion to his Royal Highness. This he lal 
done, not from any wish to shrink fio 
the difficulties of an arduous employmes 
those who knew him best, he was 
would admit that his nature was incapall 
of such a sentiment ; but he had so act 
exclusively from a sense of duty, anda 
earnest and sincere desire to put himsl 
altogether out of the question; Heli 
tendered his resignation, and Had dones 
with an anxious wish that it should bew 
cepted. He was no party whatever tj 
those negociations which had- recen 
taken ‘place, but he did think the rigi 
hon. gentleman had pressed’ a little ti 
hard on his right hon. friend near him, ai 
his hon. friend the member for Yorkshin 
Were they to be'told that the publicatia 
of documents in-the Morning’ Chroni 
(and some wonder might reasonably & 
entertained, that this publication “sho 
have been so speedy) was a proper ors 
ficient ground for any parliamentary pw 
ceeding? The right hon. gentleman 
no‘ doubt acted on feelings quite satis 
tory to:his own mind on this occasion; 
himself had not seen these documents 
yesterday, but he did consider it thed 
of every man to refuse his services 0 @ 
administration, if he was conscientiow 
of opinion that those services could noth 
beneficial. But the right hon. gentlem® 
refused the assistance and co-operation® 
his talents, because he could not cary! 
particular point. His great and @ 
principle of objection to acceding to! 
present ministry, was, that the Cothil 
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uestion was not to be taken into conside- 
ion. But ought he not to have ap- 
prised the House what his practical opi- 
rion on the subject was, what was the 
plan by which it appeared to his judgment, 
hat the measure to which this considera- 
ion pointed, might be ultimately carried 
into execution? Did the right hon. gen- 
eman mean to say, that the present mo- 
ment, and under all the circumstances of 
he disturbed domestic situation of the 
ountry, was a period peculiarly favour- 
ble for conceding to the Catholics with 
perfect security to the state? Was the 
ouse then, upon the vague plea of giving 
he subject their consideration, to con- 
sive themselves bound to gratify the right 
hon. gentleman in constructing a new ad- 
mistration? The hon. gentlemen on the 
ppposite side of the House, with some few 
exceptions, pursued a more manly policy, 
and declared themselves openly the ad- 
ocates of unqualified concession. He 
elt as strongly as any man that the ques- 
jon itself was a cardinal and fundamental 
one to the interests of the country, but it 
was ridiculous to talk of creating a go- 
ernment simply for its discussion. li 
appeared to him that the right hon. gen- 
Jeman ought in candour to have ac- 
quainted the House that he was ready to 
submit a distinct proposition, founded on 
his practical view of the question, and 
also to have laid that proposition before 
hem. From the first moment of the 
Union being accomplished he had himself 
been uniformly friendly to the claims of 
the Catholics. He had never made the 
question a political engine, or an instru- 
ment of supporting or overturning any 
administration. (Hear! from sir J. New- 
port.)—The right hon. baronet was fond 
of his own music, but he apprehended 
little from his interruption, as he had 
ately shewn himself a very inaccurate re- 
porter.—W henever it could be shewn that 
the Catholic body were prepared to con- 
cede those securities which he had always 
deemed necessary, and which had appear- 
ed to be so both to Mr. Pitt and lord 
Grenville, he should be willing to espouse 
their claims; but he never would suffer it 
0 be made a stalking-horse for the mere 
purpose of embarrassing the government, 
at a period when objects of so much 
greater magnitude occupied the attention 
of the sgl 4 He was not disclosing 
state secrets, for he had, in acting both 
with lord Sidmouth and Mr. Perceval, 
ipulated to express his own individual 
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sentiments at al] times on the subject, when 
he explained what his conduct had been 
with regard to it. He would be a base 
and ungrateful man, if he were not readily 
to acknowledge that the Catholics had 
materially assisted in accomplishing the 
measure of the Union, but he denied that 
any positive and particular pledge was 
given to them at that period. His own 
language: to them, and the language. of 
lord Cornwallis, had then, as well as sub- 
sequently, been, that there were practical 
difficulties which time and a spirit of mu- 
tual concession and conciliatien could 
aloneovercome. He had supported, when 
a member of lord Sidmouth’s cabinet, 
strenuously supported, the measure of a 
provision for the Catholic clergy. 

Before he quitted that administration he 
received an assurance that the measure 
should be recommended to his Majesty ; 
but it never was carried into effect because 
in the mean time the Catholic clergy had 
changed their opinion of it, under the idea 
that it might prove injurious to their own 
interests. The Catholics themselves ought 
to come forward, and declare what precise 
measures they wanted. He saw no occa- 
sion for laying upon government the task 
of considering their claims, but rather that 
the whole attention of administration 
should be bent to the great difficulties in 
which the country was placed, and above 
all, to the conducting of the war in the 
peninsula on the largest possible scale, 
particularly when the affairs of Europe 
were now at a most important and inte- 
resting crisis. He had heard something of 
the necessity of carrying on the war in the 
peninsula on a more extensive scale; but 
he should be glad to know how that could 
be done. The scale of warfare was the 
largest, the most expensive, and the most 
disinterested, at least as far as Spain and 
Portugal were concerned, of any in which 
the country had ever beenengaged. How 
could it be said to be rf&glected, when this 
country was actually expending at the 
rate of twenty millions a year in the great 
cause of the peninsula? In this sum were 
of course included the supplies and subsi- 
dies afforded to our allies, as weil as the 
pay and maintenance of our own armies. 
Under these circumstances, to say that 
there was any abandonment of the cause 
of the peninsula was an unjustifiable impu- 
tation on the government. He concluded 
with deprecating the stamping of a stigma 
on an administration, the whole of which 
was not yet before the House; and con- 
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tended that nothing was more impolitic 
than to throw discredit on a government, 
when there was little prospect of substitu- 
ting a better in its room. 
Mr. Canning explained. 
lord had put to him the question, why he 
had dwelt so much on the points on which 
he differed from ministers, and not on 
those on which he agreed with them. 
The simple and obvious reason was, be- 
cause he felt himself called upon to answer 
tothe one point, and not at all to the other. 
Sir John Newport affirmed, that notwith- 
standing the repeated allusions of the 
nobie lord he would still persist in bringing 
forward against him the foul charge of not 
having fulfilled the promises, by the means 
of which he had effected the Union, and 
that charge he would repeat till the hopes 
then falsely held to the Roman Catholics 
had been fully realized. The noble lord 
had rightly stated that no absolute pledges 
had been given, but there were engage- 


ments more binding on honourable minds | 


than the most formal written agreements. 
These, however, the noble lord had totally 
disregarded, and still boasted, as it suited 
his convenience, of his steady friendship 
to the Roman Catholie cause. The noble 
lord had vindicated his own sincerity ; 
and certainly he had great reason for un- 
dertaking that task. It was not surprising 
that he whose own country had loudly ac- 
cused him of violating every public prin- 
ciple, should be anxious to defend himself 
from suspicion in this. As to his observa- 
tions on the practical difficulties that at- 
tended the question, was he blind to them 
at the time of the Union? Was he blind to 
them in 1801? The noble lord had boast- 
ed of his favourable disposition towards 
the Irish Roman Catholic clergy; but 
how had he acted in the business of the 
Maynooth college? The Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy had, however, much to their 
credit, refused the grants proposed in their 
favour by the nobfe lord, as they were un- 
connected with the emancipation of the 
Catholics at large ; ‘and this circumstance 
he was persuaded, must convince every 
thinking mind that an actual arrangement 
had been entered into, which being only in 
part executed, the Irish Roman Catholic 
clergy had very properly refused that 
share which was to be allowed to them at 
the expence of their flocks, Adverting to 
the base, sinister, and he would call them 
dirty bargains, by which the noble lord 
had effected the Union and purchased the 
patliament of Ireland for lacrative consi- 


The noble | 
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derations, he remarked that all those 1, 
derhand agreements had been most sip, 
pulously fulfilled, but the national fig 
pledged had never been redeemed, Why, 
ever the noble lord might be pleated, 
say about the perpetual ringing: of th 
same changes, he could assure him that, 
should continue to ring the same tune ij 
his ears so long as he sat in the same ay 
sembly with him, and his character 
mained marked, as it now was, by repea, 
ed pledges unredeemed, engagements for, 
feited, and by the dirty trafficking fy 
seats in parliament—means which he hal 
not scrupled to use, and by which he hi 
succeeded in depriving Ireland of her py, 
liament. 

Mr. Martin of Galway said, the nobk 
lord appeared to him to labour underm 
small degree of embarrassment and confs 
sion, in supposing that any specification 
was necessary to enable the House tom 
certain what the objects and claims of te 
Catholics were. They were fairly describ 
ed in the prayer of their Petitions, andi 
remained only for government to conaide 
and state the conditions on which they 
were willing to make the required conces 
sions. It was at least as incumbent m 
the noble lord (and in his judgment alit 
tle more so) as it was upon the right bon 
gentleman on whom the noble lord lil 
called, to declare what were the terms aul 
the mode on which he was willing toagrt 
to that emancipation which he declaté 
was so desirable. It seemed to himw 
be peculiarly the duty of the noble lal 
himself to shew his hand and produce hi 
game, considering his situation. He would 
vote for the order of the day if he coull 
be assured that an administration wa 
forming of talents and character, and te 
those whose names he had seen in th 
newspapers. 

Lord Castlereagh in explanation si 
that in calling on the Catholics to statéw 
conditions they were willing to offet, ht 
meant to guard against the tergiversatiil 
of which the country had witnessed sere 
ral instances. 

Mr. Wortley, in reply, declared that 
had seldom heard in that House, aspeeth 


containing so many unconstitational ® 


sertions, as had been delivered that nigh 
by the hon, member for Yorkshire. I 
himself he would say, that he bad taktl 
particular care not to pledge himself 

oppose, or support, this or that govell 
ment. He conceived that it was qo 

practical with very little sacrifice of pi 
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ji¢ opinion to form an efficient ad ministra- 
tion; and he thought the noble lord had 
failed to prove, that all had been done 
which ought to have been done, to form 
an efficient administration. 

The House then divided— 

. For the previous question.........170 

Against Ibe disecidedecocUselvasicocsol TH 
Majority ...ssscoveserersseersereenen—— 

The motion of Mr. Wortley was then 
carried without a division. 

Mr. Wortley immediately moved, “ That 
the Address should be presented by the 
whole House.” 

Mr. Yorke opposed this motion, and 
noved the previous question, 

Mr. Wortley then withdrew his motion, 
and moved “ That the said Address be 
presented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, by such members of the House as 
are of his Majesty’s most honourable Privy 
Council.” 

A division ensued—= 

For the MOtion....secccccceeseeseeel 74 
Against its. sseveese secewees soveceeeel 76 
Majovity..eceeseees ee eeeeeeee sees mmm 2 

Mr. Wortley expressed his utter surprise 
that a motion of such high importance as 
he conceived the present to be, carried 
by a majority of the House, in which 
there were present 350 members, should 
rom any circumstance of management or 

nesse remain asa dead letter. He hoped, 
however, the House would not suffer them- 
selves to be left in such a predicament, 
but would take such measures as should 
be fully adequate to carry the Resolu- 
om they had passed into complete 

ect, 7 

Admiral Harvey said, he had been in 
he majority on both these motions ; 
ind he wished to explain the reason 
how—— 

The Speaker reminded the hon. member 
hat there was no question before the 

ouse, 

Mr. Whitbread said, he would put the 
hatter into the shape of a motion. The 

ouse appeared to him to be placed in a 
host extraordinary situation. They had 
fen that night debating on the com- 
hencement of an administration that was 
ot yet formed. A motion of the highest 
mportance had been brought before the 
House, and carried against ministers by a 
hajority of four. After this, an hon. 
end of his under the gallery had moved 
hat the Address to the Prince Regent, 
hich had just been voted, should be car- 
‘dup by the whole House, which had 
4 
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afterwards been withdrawn, and a motion 
made that the Address be presented by 
such members as were of his Majesty’s 
Privy Council. This was opposed by a 
right hon. gentleman opposite, lately at 
the head of the Admiralty, who complain- 
ed that the very small majority which had 
been obtained, was owing to eight mem- 
bers being shut out on the division, who 
would have voted against it. Here, then, 
were eight members who had neglected 
their duty. For where could the duty 
of a member of parliament be more 
imperiously called for, than by his attend- 
ance in this House on a question of such 
magnitude and importance as the present? 
He should be glad to know how far they 
were to go—was it expected they should 
go or send round to all those members who 
did not choose to stay in the House, but 
retired to take their tea or other refresh- 
ments in the adjoining coffee-houses, to 
ask them which way they would be pleas- 
ed to give their votes ?—or would any of 
the constitutional members of the House 
of Commons be pleased to inform the 
House, what, in such cases, ought to be 
done? Would those gentlemen who had 
the constitution for ever in their mouths, 
now stand forward and say, that a resolu- 
tion, carried by a majority of the House, 
in which there were present 350 members, 
should remain a dead letter? Would these 
hon. gentlemen, who had such a high re- 
gard for the constitution, wish so deeply 
to degrade the House of Commons, which 
formed so essential a part of it, in the opi- 
nion of the people? The right hon. gen- 
tleman, and the noble lord near him, com- 
plained of the small number of the majo- 
rity, which was four. He (Mr. W.) re- 
membered a question in which he voted 
in that House, when the numbers were 
equally divided, and the right hon. gen- 
tleman in the chair, by his single vote, 
gave the majority ; and on that occasion 
the Address was carried up by the whole 
House. He was sorry. the motion to that 
purport had not, in the present case, been 
persisted in; if it had, the noble lord and 
the right hon, gentleman would not have 
been able to vote against a question they 
would otherwise have been glad to adopt. 
There was, however, evidently a piece of 
trickery and finesse in the proceeding, and 
he would, therefore, beg leave 'to apply 
to the superior wisdom and experience of 
the Speaker, to point out what would be 
the best motion to make, to extricate the 
House from the unexampled and dis- 
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graceful situation in which it was then 
placed. 

The Speaker said, he knew but of two 
modes by which the House had ordinarily 
proceeded ; the one was, that the Address 
be presented by such members as are of 
the Privy Council, the other by the whole 
House, the first had been negatived, the 
other remained to be decided. 

Mr. Whitbread. Are there no other 
modes ? 

The Speaker. Other modes may be de- 
vised, but they are not regular or custo- 
mary. 

Mr. Whitbread was about to speak— 
when Admiral Harvey rose to order. He 
(admiral H.) had been called to order, be- 
cause there was no motion before the 
House. Am hon. member, certainly pos- 
sessing greater weight in parliament than 
he could pretend to, had interrupted him, 
and taken up the time of the House. He 
now called on the Speaker not to permit 
any person to address him till there was a 
motien submitted to their consideration. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that a course dif- 
ferent from those two specified by the 
Speaker was pursued when the Address 
was presented on his Majesty’s recovery. 

Admiral Harvey again spoke to a oll 
If any person were permitted to address 
the chair, no question being before the 
House, he felt he had a right to claim that 
indulgence, having first attracted the 
Speaker’s attention. 

The Speaker said, although the general 
rule was, not to address the House, when 
there was no question before it, still, if any 
hon. member put a question to him, he 
felt it his duty to answer it as satisfactorily 
as possible. The instance quoted by the 
hon. and learned gentleman, was certainly 
correct, and he could adduce several others 
of a similar description ; that, for exam- 
ple, which occurred after the illness of 
queen Anne, where it was considered, that 
the ordinary mode of presenting the Ad- 
dress would be inconvenient ; and, there- 
fore, a specific and limited number were 
selected for the purpose. Still, however, 
he believed, the usual and regular modes 
were confined to the two he had noticed ; 
and he thought it his duty to call the at- 
tention of the House to consider, whether 
they would proceed to extraordinary 
means before having tried those which 
were ordinary. 

Mr. Wynn said, a different course had 
sometimes prevailed when Addresses of 
congratulation were presented—and, in 
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support of his position, he instanced 4, 
Address on the marriage of the Pringy 
Wales. He would therefore move—« 
the Address be presented to his 
highness the Prince Regent, by Mr, Stuy 
Wortley and lord viscount Milton,” 

The Speaker said, he would proceed, 
put the question; though, if they adopted 
that mode, or any other, save one of thow 
to which he had alluded, it would bead, 
parture from the course usually adopted 
by the House. 

Mr. Wynn expressed a wish to withdny 
his motion. 

The Speaker said, as the question by 
been regularly moved and seconded, itwy 
his duty to put it to the House, which 
then did; adding, that the hon. memby 
who made the motion had afterwards ¢, 
pressed a wish to withdraw it, in which 
sire, however, it was necessary the How 
should concur. 

Lord Castlereagh expressed himself sais 
fied the Address should be presented y 
the mover and seconder. He had 
wished the hon. gentleman (Mr. S. Wot 
ley) to withdraw his motion for the whi 
House to go up with the Address ; but,j 
it were again proposed, he would negatiy 
it, in order to support the proposition# 
present before them. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, he felt no unwi 
lingness to undertake the task ; forli 
should consider the day on which he pr 
ae the Address as the proudest of li 
life. 
The motion that the Address should 
presented to the Prince Regent by lh 
Stuart Wortley and lord Milton, was thd 
agreed to without a division. 


List of the Majority. 


Burrell, hon. RD. 
Buske, W. 
Caicraft, J. 


Abercromby, hon. J. 
Adair, R. 
Agar, E. F. 





Anstruther, sir J. 
Antonie, W. L. 
Althorpe, vise. 
Bagenal, W. 
Barham, J. F. 
Baring, A. 
Bewicke, C. 
Bennet, hon. H. 
Biddulph, R. M. 
Bioning, lord 
Blachford, B. P. 
Bourne, W. S. 


Bouverie, hon. B. 


Brand, hon. T. 
Browne, A. 
Buller, sir E. 
Burdett, sir F. 


Canning, rt. hon.6 
Canning, G. 
Cavendish, lord G. | 
Cavendish, H. 
Chaloner, R. 
Cockerell, sir C. 
Cocks, J. 

Coke, T. W. 
Coke, E. 
Colborne, R. W. 
Combe, H. C. 
Cotes, J. 
Cuthbert, J.B. 
Daly, rt. hon. dD | 
Dent, J. 
Dickinson, W. 
Dillon, hon. H.A 
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Drummond, H. Monck, sir C. Wynn, sir W. W. Wrottesley, H. 
Duncannon, visc. Morpeth, viscount Wynn, C. W. SEF 


Dundas, hon. L. eater T. eave eee 
p .G, ers, i. 

OR. Neville, hon. R. HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Ferguson, R. C. Newport, rt. hon. sir J. Friday, May 22. 


airy he North, Ww Tue Prince Recent’s ANSWER TO THE 


17a, rt hon. R. Nugent, lord AppRESS FOR A STRONG AND EFFICIENT 
ees iass Ww. O'flara, Cc. ApMINisTRATION.} Mr. Stewart Wortley 
Foley, J. Ord, W. appeared at the bar, and stated, that pur- 
Folkes, sir M. Osborne, lord F. suant to the order of the House, he had 
Folkestone, vise. Ossulston, lord waited on his royal highness the Prince 
Rates, parent ate Page Regent with the Address, to which his 
Fremantle, W.H. Pelham, hon. C. Royal Highness had been pleased to return 
aD. Pelham, hon..G. the following most gracious Answer: _ 
irdon, W. Piggott, sir A. « Ishall take into my serious and im- 
ower, earl Prendergast, M. mediate consideration the Address which 
ower, lord G. L. “ Pochin, C. I have received from the House of Com- 
attan, righthon. H. Pollington, vise. mons. 
ress G. B. Pennie. rt. hon. G, 
renfell, P. Ponsonby, hon. G. Orpers 1n Councit.] Mr. Brougham 
eee seas ear 384 ? ie BF. wished to put a question to the nobie lord 
liner E ” ive - R. aT opposite, relative to a circumstance which 
Hibbert, G. Poyntz, W.S. had very recently transpired, affecting, in 
Hippisley, sir J.C. — Prittie, hon. P. some degree, as many people considered 
Horner, F’. Pym, F. it, the construction which ought to be put 
Howard, H. Quin, hon. W. upon that Declaration, which ministers 
Howard, hon. W. Ridley, sir M. some six or eight weeks ago advised his 
Howorth, H. Romilly, sir S. Royal Highness to issue in the name of his 
Hogtis, et bw i A. F Majesty. ‘That Declaration stated, that 
Hussey, T y onda Oy ° the Orders of Council would be ipso facto 
pdiocon, he. Cl Shipley W. annulled, as soon as_an official document 
ackson, J, Sinclair. G. was published by France to inform Eu- 
acob, W. Smith, G. rope and the world that the Berlin and 
ekyll, Jos. Smith, J. Milan Decrees were generally and un- 
knight, R. Smith, A. conditionally revoked. It had now been 
i hon. T. Smith, W. — stated unexpectedly, and somewhat unin- 
vot age Ng at a M. telligibly, that such document did exist 
ington, W.G, Pye al nS as to America. A paper, dated April 1811, 
atouche, Re” Gictoast J. which was certainly a good mature age, 
ache, J. Swan, i. was offered in answer to our recent Decla- 
righ, R. A. Talbot, R. W. ration. He could not say whether this 
emon, sir W. Tarleton, B. date was inserted from a mere clerical 
emon, J. Tavistock, marq. of | error in the French chancery for foreign 
mam, 0. Taylor, W; affairs, or whether from some of the prac- 
yd: ene i ac es tices of their diplomacy, which to him 
oyd, sit E, romped lata ig ar 
itle er, dated in April,- , did contain a 
oven hey p- Tighe W. hon.G. | revocation of the Berlin and Milan De- 
adocks, W, A. Tracy, C. A. crees; and our Declaration did also bear, 
artin, H. Tremayne, J. H. that our Orders in Council were,to be dis- 
artin, R. Trench, F. continued from the period of the repeal 
som cg Vanderheyden, D. of the Berlin and Milan Decrees. The 
oe i I. ward 5 ae latter did, no doubt, contemplate a subse- 
exborough, earl of Ward hon TW. quent repeal; but still this was clearly 
ildmay, sir H. Warrender, sir G. within the spirit, though not within the 
iler, sir Wharton, T. words of the Declaration, and it. would 
iiton, viscount Whitbread, S. only require a Gazette proclamation, to 
ntgomery, sir HH, Williams, sir R. set things to rights. It was clearly not an 
nore, #, -- Wortley, J. A.S, object: of consideration, when the Berlin 
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and Milan Decrees were revoked, but only 
that an official, unqualified, and uncondi- 
tional revocation of them should take 
place. Then the next question was, whe- 
ther the Decree which was stated to have 
been lately communicated to this govern- 
ment, was such an unqualified and uncon- 
ditional repeal of the enemy’s Decrees, as 
made our Declaration attach to the effect 
of repeajing our Orders in Council? 
(Hear, hear, from the ministerial side.) 
Was he to understand, then, that it did 
not so attach? The repeal of the French 
Decrees, it appeared, was confined to 
America ; was this, however, to be held 
as sufficient to prevent our Declaration 
from taking effect? This was what he 
wished to know from the noble lord; he 
heartily wished the noble lord’s answer 
might besuch as the House and the coun- 
try wished :—that was, that it might import 
compliance with the expectation now ex- 
pressed by him; but, if this should not 
fortunately be the case, still there was a 
necessity for some further step being 
taken on the part of the government of 
this country. He meant that a publica- 


tion of the annulment of those Orders in 
Council would become necessary. _ If this 
was not done, then must every individual 
case come into a prize court, or into a 
court of law, and the parties be exposed 


to a harassing and expensive litigation. 
It was with the view of entreating minis- 
ters to take this into consideration, and to 
rectify the Declaration, that he now 
brought the subject under consideration. 
With this view he begged to ask of the 
noble lord, first, if according to his con- 
ception of the French Decree, the date 
was of consequence? 2dly, if he agreed 
that this act of the French government 
was esteemed enough, so as to operate as a 
repeal of our Ordersin Council? 3dly, if 
both of these points were at an end, then 
he begged to suggest that it should not be 
left to. speculation what the nature of the 
Declaration was meant to be; but that an 
explanation should be published on that 
subject. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man concluded by moving, “ That there 
be laid before this House, an Account of 
all sums issued for the clothing of the 
Army and Marines during ten years end- 


Orders in Council. : 1% 
tion in his power, but he must say his ng 


tions were put in a more argumey 


manner than was customary in that Ho 


He acknowledged, that the governmy 


had very lately received a communic ig 
The Americy 
government had not been able, to 4 
latest period, to procure from the Fregdi 


of the nature alluded to. 


government any official revocation of 
Decrees in question, but now for gigi 


purposes the French government jy 
thought proper to produce a Decree, dy 
in April, 1811. Certamly this was ang, 
traordinary step in the diplomacy g 


France, and was disgraceful to the gory 
ment of any civilized nation. By this] 


cree, however, the Berlin and Milan}, 


crees were not generally and uncondisi 
ally repealed, as was required in bis My 
jesty’s Declaration, but they were only 
pealed as far as related to America, j 
had no objection to state it as his own op 
nion, that this French Decree, go isgug! 
made no manner of alteration in the guy 
tion of the Orders in Council.  Thisy 
tial repeal with respect to America, m 
only declared for sinister and _hostiley 
poses, and it was altogether. a trick 
graceful to any civilized government. { 
could not imagine that the cruelties pry 
tised by France towards American vesg 
would make the less impression upon th 
country, for so palpable a juggle ast 
was. He should, therefore, say, thatwhy 
ther he looked to the date of the. insw 
ment, or the instrument itself, there 
no thing in it to satisfy the Declarati 
issued by government as to the condil 
on which the Orders in Council shoulli 
annulled. If any individuals thoy 
otherwise, the Declaration assigned alg 
redress, if the condition stated in it 
complied with. 

Mr. Brougham begged to be unders 
as only repeating what he had origin 
meant to express, that if there wasn 
clerical error in the date of the documt 
in question, it must be considered as ott 
those acts which were most unworthy # 
great nation. As to the condition,! 
ever, on which the Declaration bore! 
the Orders in Council were to be repe 
he once more implored that it might) 
considered, and submitted, that # 
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of thi 
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' vest’ 


Th 


not in the words, yet in the spirit of! 
Declaration, the government of this 
try were now warranted in repealing 
Orders in Council as to America 

+ French Decrees being repealed. as! 
Americans, this was, as to them, the 


— 
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ing the 5th of January 18123 distinguish- 
ing each year.”’ 

Mr. Rose had no objection to the mo- 
tion. 

Lord Castlereagh felt every disposition to 
give the hon. gentleman every informa- 
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cif there was a repeal of those Decrees 
nerally. ‘ 

Mr. Stephen disapproved of the prema- 
ure manner in which the matter had been 
prought forward. The paper alluded to 
seemed to him to be singularly disgrace- 
sito the government by whom it was 
sued ; but he was surprised that his hon. 

4 learned friend should, in the present 
tate of affairs, have been so anxious to 
jraw from his Majesty’s present ministers, 
heir opinions on the subject of the effect 
had by that paper on the Declaration by 
hiscountry. Did he do so, from an im- 
pression that those measures which he so 

nuously supported, would not be so 
such in favour as he could wish with that 
government which was yet unborn ¢ 

Mr. Baring regretted, that the noble lord 

ould have expressed any decided opi- 
nion on so important a point as the policy 
of continuing the Orders in Council, so far 

s America was concerned, pending the 
vidence now in the course of proceeding 
t the bar of that House, and before there 
had been time for weighing the importance 
pf that evidence in all its bearings. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had given no 
pinion as to the policy of continuing the 
Drders in Council, as far as regarded 
America. He had only answered some 
huestions put to him on matters of fact. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

Mr. Brougham also moved, “ That there 
be laid before this House, an account of all 
ums issued for the purchase of gun and 
pistol barrels, swords and bayonets, for 
he use of the navy and marines, for ten 
years ending the 5th of January, 1812; 
istinguishing each year.”’—Ordered. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
rommittee on the Petitions against’ the 
Yrders in Council. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 25. 

Petitions FRom THE Sup Owners 
F ScarsoroucH—AND THE MERCHANT 
ENTURERS OF BrisTOL, 1N FAVOUR OF 
#& Orpers in Councit.] A Petition 
f the ship owners of Scarborough, in the 
ounty of York, was presented and read ; 
etting forth, 

“ That the petitioners having perceived, 
om the votes of the House, that various 
etitions have been presented praying a 
peal of his Majesty’s Orders in Council 
f the 7th of January, 1807, and the 26th 
April, 1809, and that a committee of the 
(VOL, XXIII ) 
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whole House has been appointed to con- 
sider these Petitions, feel that they should 
be wanting in duty to their country if they 
omitted humbly to express to the House 
the opinion which they entertain upon 
that most important subject; and that 
the petitioners most respectfully beg leave 
to state to the House, that they have, from 
the first promulgation of these Orders, 
viewed with approbation the just and ne- 
cessary retaliatory measures which have 
been opposed by his Majesty to the law- 
less and unprecedented system adopted by 
the enemy for the destruction of the com- 
merce and manufactures of the British em- 
pire ; and that, in the humble opinion of 
the petitioners, the tepeal of the Orders in 
Council would, at best, only afford a tem- 
porary relief to some of the British manu- 
facturers, while their repeal would give a 
decided advantage to our enemies, by 
opening the trade to the continent to 
neutrals, whereby France, and the coun- 
tries under her controul, would be relieved 
from their present difficulties, without al- 
leviating the depressed state of the come 
merce of this country ; but, on the con- 
trary, it is the unbiassed opinion of the pe- 
titioners, if this indulgence be granted to 
neutral states, that it will give to our ene- 
mies greater facilities to carry on the war, 
and .afford them better hopes of over- 
whelming the British navigation laws, 
whose destruction they have frequently 
declared to be their principal object ; and 
the petitioners further beg leave to state, 
that they are sensible of the difficulties 
which the commercial interests of this 
kingdom labour under at present, and the 

also feel the pressure of the times as muc 

as any of their fellow subjects, the ship- 
ping trade being much limited and con- 
fined ; yet, notwithstanding these difficul- 
ties, they are willing to submit to any 
privations which the continuance of the 
Orders in Council may cause, as they are 
confident it is the best means of ultimately 
removing that distress, by compelling the 
mitigation or the repeal of the French De- 
crees, and the restoration of the ancient 
system of commerce and warfare; and 
that the petitioners have seen, with great 
concern, the attempts which have been 
too successfully made to mislead great 
numbers of industrious and meritorious 
workmen in different manufactures, by 
persuading them to ascribe their suffer- 
ings to those necessary and indispensable 
measures of his Majesty’s government ; 
but the petitioners have full reliance in 


(U 
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the wisdom of the House, and persuade 
themselves that they will weigh with due 
attention the interests of every part of the 
empire ; and praying, that the House will 
not adopt any measures’ for the purpose of 
inducing his Majesty to rescind the Orders 
in ‘Council, until the enemy shall have ef- 
fectually repealed his hostile Decrees, and 
suffered the trade of neutral nations to re- 
sume its legitimate course.” 


A Petition of the master, wardens, and 
commonalty of merchant venturers of the 
city of Bristol, was also presented and 
read ; setting forth, 

‘That the petitioners have observed, 
with great and increasing concern, the in- 
dustrious attempts of evil-disposed and of 
ignorant men, to excite the lower orders 
of the community to acts of tamult and 
disorder, destructive of their own happi- 
ness, and disgraceful to the national cha- 
racter, by various misrepresentations of 
the causes which have produced a check 
to our commerce, and a consequent want 

‘of full employment in some of the manu- 
facturing districts of the kingdom; and 
that the petitioners particularly deprecate 
the unfounded clamour raised against ‘his 
Majesty’s Orders in Council, of the 7th of 
January 1807, and the 26th of April, 1809, 
and lament that these misguided men 
should have been taught to believe that a 
repeal of those Orders would materially 
benefit the commerce of the country, and 
relieve the temporary pressure on the ma- 
nufactures ; and that, whilst the peti- 
tioners sincerely lament the distresses at 
present felt in some branches of the com- 
merce and manufactures of these realms, 
they cannot forbear expressing their firm 
conviction that these partial evils are to be 
attributed only to the unjust, extravagant, 
and unprecedented Decrees of the ruler of 
the French empire, issued for the purpose 
of annihilating our commerce, without re- 
gard to the distress of the people over 
whom he has extended his iron sceptre, or 
to the rights or interests of nations in 
amity with him; and that his Majesty’s 
Orders in Council, as retaliatory measures, 
have been most effectual in destroying the 
trade of the enemy, and the consequent re- 
source of his revenue derived therefrom, 
depriving him of all external commerce of 
the export of the produce and manufac- 
ture of France, and the countries which 
have submitted to his domination, and ob- 
liging them to pay enormous prices for 
raw materials and foreign produce, intro- 
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— 
duced by circuitous and expensive roy, 
and the petitioners further humbly subg 
that, whilst the enemy, by the wisdom ay 
energy of his Majesty’s government, aj 
fers all those distresses and privations, ay 
whilst America is foregoing her neutyy 
advantages by a mistaken policy, th 
commerce of this realm is finding ny 
channels of intercourse with the contingy 
of Europe, every day improving, by be 
better organized for the sale of British m. 
nufactures and of West India produce 
which advantageous trade, carried on jy 
British ships, has nearly superseded thy 
American carrying trade; and that th 
commerce with South America is almog 
exclusively carried on by his Majesty; 
subjects since America has deprived he, 
self of the means of assorting her cargo 
with British manufactures; and that th 
trade of our American colonies is grea 
encouraged and encreased both by th 
demand for their produce and by theip 
troduction of British manufactures through 
the colonies into the states of America; 
and that the petitioners, confident thi 
the advantages so secured to the country, 
have long been apparent to the Hou, 
humbly submit, that a repeal of the Orden 
in Council would deprive this ‘kingdom 
and its colonies of all these advantage, 
would destroy the trade now carried onin 
British ships, and would open the portso 
the enemy to neutral nations, would t 
lieve him of the double pressure of his 
produce and his want of raw materia, 
would force his manufactures on th 
markets of North and South America, anl 
throw into the hands of neutral nation 
the carrying trade now possessed almoy 
exclusively by British ships; and praying 
that the House will not allow the clamut 
aud misrepresentation of ill-informed met 
to induce them to advise the repeal of bis 
Majesty’s Orders in Council until the 
enemy shall have absolutely and uneqii 
vocally recalled his obnoxious Decrees, ail 
restored neutral commerce to its anciell 
rights.” @ 
Ordered ta be referred to the Commiltet 
on the several Petitions against the 
in Council, 


Councit—CaLt oF Tit 
House.} Mr. Brougham wished to be it 
formed how long the examination of wit 
nesses in favour of the Orders in Count, 
would occupy the attention of the Hout 
because the call at’ present was fixed fit 
Wednesday nest, and he apprehended 
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that the evidence would not be concluded 
by that day. He was himself perfectly 

repared to submit his propositions on the 
subject to the House, but in consequence 
of acommunication with Mr. Stephen and 
earl Batharst, he thought it would be 
better if the call were postponed until 
Wednesday fortnight, and his motion on 
the subject of the Orders in Council were 


to be discussed on the Tuesday preced- | 


ing. 

“Mr. Rose stated, that the evidence on 
the part of government would not occupy 
more than two or three days. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that his motion 
for postponing the call, originated in a 
wish that so important a subject might not 
be discussed until the country were bless- 
ed with something like a government, and 
until the sort of interregnum which now 
existed were hapily terminated. 

Mr. Rose added, that no man was more 
anxious than himself that all the arrange- 
ments should. be as speedily as possible 


concluded. 


Dr. Duigenan protested against post- 
poning the call, on the ground of inconve- 
nience to himself and others, who were 
thus detained in London, He thought 
that a great deal of time had been very 
unnecessarily employed on the subject of 
the Orders in Council, the importance of 
which had been greatly exaggerated: for 
himself, he was convinced, that it was of 
little consequence. 

Mr. Brougham replied, that it was diffi- 
cult now, as well as on former occasions, 
to account for the perverted views of the 
right hon. doctor. It was the first time he 
had ever heard it stated by any member, 
on any side, that a question involving the 
very existence of our manufacturing in- 
terests, was of little or no magnitude. 

The question was then put, and. the Call 
postponed until Wednesday fortnight. 


Mr. Henry’s Secret Mission.] Mr. 
Whitbread observed, that as it would not be 
expedient in the present state of the go- 
vernment to bring forward his motion for. 
the Correspondence of capt. Henry, which 
stood for to-morrow, he should postpone 
it sine die. He thought it unnecessary to 
in off his other motion, regarding the 

oleration Act, which was fixed for a 
More distant day, as before that period, in 
all probability, an administration would 

formed. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
committee on the Orders in Council, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 26. 


‘Memorsat- From HuppersFiELD  R&- 
SPECTING THE Riot Act.] Mr. Wilber- 
force presented a Memorial from several 
merchants and manufacturers residing in 
and near the town of Huddersfield, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire; setting forth, 

« That, by the Act of the Ist Geo. 1, 
commonly called the Riot Act, it is de- 
clared, “ that if any persons unlawfolly, 
riotously, and tumultuously assembled to- 
gether, to the disturbance of the public 
peace, should unlawfully, and with force, 
demolish or pull down, or begin to de- 
molish or pull down, any church or cha- 
pel, or any building for religious worship, 
certified and registered as therein men- 
tioned, or any dweliing-house, barn, stable, 
or other out-house, the same shall be judged 
felony, without benefit of clergy; and 
the inhabitants of the hundred in which 
such damage should be done, should be 
liable to yield damages to the persons 
damnified thereby ; and that, by the Act 
of the 9th of his present Majesty, reciting 
the above Act; and that some doubts had 
arisen, whether the same extended to the 
pulling down and demolishing of mills, it 
is enacted, that, if any person should, in 
like manner, demolish or pull down any 
wind saw-mill or other wind-mill, or any 
water-mill or other mill, which had been 
or should be erected, or any of the works 
thereto respectively belonging, the same 
should be adjudged felony without benefit 
of clergy ; and that, if any person should 
wilfully and maliciously burn or set fire 
to any such mill, he should be adjudged 
guilty of felony without benefit of clergy ; 
and that, by the Act of the 41st of his pre- 
sent Majesty, reciting these two Acts; and 
that no provision had been made by the 
latter for the indemnificafion of the per- 
sons so damnified, it is enacted, that such 
persons so damnified should be reimbursed 
in the manner provided by the first-men- 
tioned Act; and that the wisdom and po- 
licy of the first-mentioned Act have been 
fully proved by the experience of nearly 
acentury; and the memorialists hereby 
suggest to the consideration of parliament 
the expediency and necessity that the pro- 
tection and indemnity given by the first- 
mentioned Act, with respect to churches, 
chapels, places of worship, dwelling- 
houses, barns, stables, and other out- houses, 
should be extended to warehouses, cotton 
factories, and all other buildings of every, 
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description, and all steam-engines, ma- 
chinery, and atensils, and all goods, wares, 
and merchandizes therein, and to all pro- 
perty of every description, which shall be 
burned, destroyed, or injured by any per- 
sons being unlawfully, riotously, and tu- 
multuously assembled together, to the dis- 
turbance of the public peace ; and the me- 
morialists submit to the consideration of 
parliament the propriety and necessity of 
such a law, in the disjointed state of affairs 
in the neighbourhood of Huddersfield and 
' In some adjoining counties, where all sorts 
of persons, and all species of property, call 
loudly for protection against the machina- 
tions of lawless and desperate men.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Orprrs mm Councit—Cnance or Ap- 
MINISTRATION.) Mr. Brougham rose to 
move for an Account of the Duties col- 
lected in the London Docks for the last 
five years. To this motion he understood 
there would be no objection. The right 
hon. the President of the Board of Trade 
Jast night stated, as an objection to the 
production of some papers moved for, that 
there was no administration in effect, or in 
other words, that it was in a sort of abey- 
ance. That objection to-day could not 


apply, for he understood, and he believed | 


his information to be correct, that the same 


vigorous and efficient government as 
guided the councils of the country during 
the last week, possessed again the confi- 
dence of the Prince Regent, and expected 
to regain the confidence of the House of 


Commons. If this was true, and his Royal 
Highness was determined to continue his 
confidence to those persons, it really be- 
came a matter of much alarm. He was 
also informed, that there was an intention 
of moving an adjournment of the House 
this day. In thg present state of the go- 
vernment and of the country, such an ad- 
journment was most lamentable. He de- 
precated it altogether. If there was any 
thing that more imperiously called for an 
Opposition to such adjournment, it was 
what came out on the last evening in the 
examination before the committee on the 
Orders in Council. It was there stated by 
an American merchant, that in Conse- 
quence of the embargo laid on in Ame- 
rica, flour had risen in the Lisbon market 
from 15 to 22 dollars per barrel, and that, 
m consequence of this rise, he was obliged 
to purchase 6,000 quarters in our market, 
to supply the scarcity there. Now, such 
@ proceeding, at ‘a time when, without 





wishing to create alarm, there was tig 
over-abugdant supply for our owi ey, 
sumption, was of the most serious { 
Under these circumstances he mist eng 
his protest against any adjournment, 

Mr. Stephen was not aware how the 
duction of a paper of the kind movelfy 
could bear upon the subsistence of our g. 
mies in Portugal. He should thereforen 
offer a word upon it. At the same tig 
he could not imagine where his hon, a 
learned friend had made the dise 
with respect to the government. He big. 
self had made enquiries of his frien 
around him, and he could assure the Hou 
that they were totally ignorant of ay 
such intention in the head of the exe 
tive.. It was, however, an instance of pi 
benevolence in his hon. and learned frie) 
to take upon himself the trouble of colled 
ing information, for the gratification oft, 
House and of himself. The informatiq 
also, respecting an adjournment, Wi 
equally unfounded. But supposing tht 
the causes for laying on the embargo we 
still in existence, it was not in the porw 
of any new government to raise that em 
bargo. 

Mr. Whitbread said that there undotth 
edly prevailed, not only in the House, bi 
in the country, a most painful anxity 
with respect to those steps which wereli 
be taken in consequence of the vote oft 
House of Commons on Thursday la 
He was sorry that the hon. and lead 
gentleman, sitting where he did, hada 
been pleased or able to afford them ay 
information on this subject. He now tot 
however, to ask of the noble lord opp 
an explicit answer as to his situation, til 
the situation of his colleagues in ‘fie 
That noble lord had intimated on Fritiy 
last, that the present government Wis! 
fact, dissolved ; it appeared, notwithstend 
ing, that they still enjoyed, ‘in some 
gree, the confidence of the Prince Reg 
that they still assembled, and deliberte 
and advised. It was certainly impt 
that any man could approach his Royk 
Highness without acquainting him 
the perilous situation in which he end t 
country stood. It was impossible, 
ever the hon. and learned gentiet# 
might say as to the immediate effects 
the embargo, that when we were oft 
eve of that last calamity,—(a warWit 
America)—-any person admitted 10. 
royal presence, should neglect ‘to 1m) 
the sovereign of the internal sitaaton® 
this country, and of the disturbaly 
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jicontent, and dissatisfaction that per- 
raded every part of that empire which 
he Regent now governed, either with- 
tthe aid of ministers, or with the aid 
f ministers whose incapacity had been 
sroclaimed by parliament. He begged 
‘om the noble lord, therefore, some dis- 
inct information, respecting his own si- 
vation, and the progress made in forming 
efficient administration ? 
- Lord Castlereagh said, that the hon. and 
eamned gentleman who had first spoken, 
yas in the habit of making so many er- 
oneous assumptions, and commenting 
pon them in so irregular a way, that it 
as difficultto give any direct answer to 
jis questions. He knew of no intention 
f moving an adjournment, and as to his 
wn situation, he had only to say, that it 
as now precisely what it was last Friday, 
e and his colleagues still retaining their 
fices, during the interim occupied in 
oncerting arrangements, on an extended 
ais: The hon. gentleman who spoke 
si, had mingled also some irregular ob- 
ervations with his question, and for his 
wo part, he begged leave totally to dis- 
lim any knowledge whatever, that this 
ountry was on the eve of a war with 
merica. The situation of the country 
as undoubtedly alarming, but he was 
ppy to state that every post furnished 
ntelligence of the most agreeable nature, 
ad that through the exertions of the ma- 
istracy, and the uniform good conduct 
nd regularity of the local militia, the 
irit of disturbance was daily decreasing. 
de hoped the how. gentleman would en- 
cavour to derive the information on 
hich he relied, from more authentic 
ources than those of his hon. and learned 
iend, With respect to the surprize of 
he hon. gentleman at the time that the 
arrangement had eccupied, the hon. 
eitleman must be aware that it was much 
sierto destroy than to create a govern- 
nt. As the hon. gentleman had been a 
tle instrumental in overturning the pre- 
nt, heought to have rather more patiem 
Waiting for the establishment of its suc- 
Mr. Whitbread explained, that his infor- 
ation was derived from public documents 
nd the acts of the American government. 
Lord Custlereagh 
d been an embargo on the American 
rts three years ago, which however had 
nt yet oot war. 
Mr. Whitbread replied, that the act of 
ying the embargo was not the only cause 


observed, that there} 
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from which he deduced the probable and 
calamitous effect of a rupture between the 
two countries. 

Mr. Brougham alluded to a recent decla- 
ration of earl Bathurst, that there was 
a faint prospect of conciliation with Ame- 
rica. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley deprecated an ad- 
journment at so momentous a period, but 
was not of opinion that too much time had 
been yet taken in accomplishing the ob- 
ject of anew and more efficient arrange- 
ment. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that no motion 
for adjournment had been made, nor had 
the House therefore cognizance of any 
such intention. 

Here the conversation dropped. 


Pusuicans’ Bit } Sir T. Turton moved 
that this Bill be committed. 

Mr. Giddy said, it was one of the most 
foolish and absurd Bills that was ever 
brought into the House; it was unprece- 
dented except in one instance, when Mr, 
Fox had, at the instigation of his consti- 
tuents, brought in a similar Bill, though 
he laughed at itinevery private company. 
—The hon. gentleman further observed, 
that pewter pots were supposed to give a 
greater relish to porter; and, indeed, it 
had been lately discovered by his coun- 
tryman and friend, sir H. Davy, that a 
galvanic influence was produced by drink- 
ing beer out of pewter; and it was right, 
that those who drank this beverage should 
have as many agreeable sensations excited’ 
as possible, 

Mr. Whitbread denied that Mr. Fox had 
ever treated the subject with levity, when 
he introduced a Bill similar to the present. 
The real substance of the hon. gentleman’s 
argument was, that he was a Cornish man, 
and thererore felt it incumbent on him to 
defend and promote the use of pewter: 
but then it was right to consider, that as 
things stood at present, the publicans not 
only sustained a great annual loss by pot- 
stealing, but were placed in the ridiculous 
and irritating situation of buying their own 
pots three or four times 2 year, or as often 
as they were stolen, melted, and re-mana- 
factured. They now applied not only 
to protect themselves from loss, but to era-. 
dicate this nursery of petty thievery. No 
agreement among themseives would be ef- 
fectual; for if one man sent out pots to 
please his customers, all the rest would 
be obliged to conform. He confessed, he 
was strongly prejudiced in favour of this 
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appeal of the publicans: through them he 
enjoyed most of the advantages which he 
possessed, and therefore he felt as much 
interested for them as the hon. gentleman 
did for the tin mines; but really it was the 
first time he had ever heard of the galvanic 
sensations supposed to be communicated 
by drinking porter out of pewter; and 
he trusted that able chemist, sir H. Davy, 
would shortly discover that roast beef 
acquired a peculiar relish from being served 
up on pewter plates—as this would still 
more increase the produce of the Cornish 
mines. He should be the last man who 
wished to diminish the consumption of por- 
ter; and he hoped the new information 
as to the best mode of drinking it, would 
increase the consumption next week ; if 
it were only by way of experiment. 

Sir T. Turton declared, that the principal 
object of his Bill was to prevent imposi- 
tion in country places, where the mea- 
sures were in general shamefully deficient, 
The Bill, therefore, provided that regular 
measures should be deposited in the vestry 
of every parish; and when the publicans 
heard of his intention, they applied to him, 
and stated their grievance. It was a fact, 
which he had from good authority, that 
not less than 20,000 boys and girls were 
employed in the stealing of pots through- 
out the metropolis, and. every old woman 
who had a frying-pan could easily pre- 
vent detection. Were the Bill to pass, 
every family would have a pewter-pot, 
and the Pewterers’ Company would have 
have no reason to complain. 

Mr. Sheridan expressed some surprise at 
the unusual tone and manner of the hon. 
gent., who spoke first on this occasion, and 
who had attempted to laugh the measure 
out of the House. But with all his respect 
for the hon. gentleman, he would at any 
time rather listen to his arguments than his 
wit. Mr. Fox had supported a similar 
measure, as much out of the House as 
he did in it; not as theghon. gentleman 
seemed to allege, because his constituents 
were publicans. The consumers must al- 
ways of course outnumber the venders of 
beer, and have formed the majority of his 
electors. Mr. Fox was incapable of any 
duplicity ; and no doubt the hon. gentle- 
man would feel himself affronted, were it 
said of him, that he ridiculed the Bill in 
the House, and declared it admirable’ when 
he went into company. He had no fear of 
the consumption of pewter falling off. 
Having the. honour to be receiver-general 
for Cornwall, the emoluments of which 
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office chiefly arose from the produc ¢ 
tin, he must be allowed to be perfectly; 
partial.in his support of the measure, | 
The gallery wasthen cleared for a diy 
sion, when there not being 40 member, 
the House, an adjournment took place, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, May 27. 


GENTLEMAN Usuer OF THE Brack Roy) 
Earl Grosvenor moved for an account 
the salary and emoluments of the office 
Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod for 
last ten years; which was ordered, 
lordship also referred to the motion'belyy 
made, for an account of the sala 
emoluments of the office of Gentle 
Usher of the Black Rod, and proposed 
pass a Resolution declaring it inexpediey 
to fill up any vacancy that might occur 
that office, pending an enquiry in parla 
ment relative to ils emoluments, whi 
Resolution, he thought, should be comm 
nicated to the Prince Regent by Addr 

The Lord. Chancellor objected’ to 
mode of communicating a Resolution 
that nature to the Prince Regent, ti 
Royal Highness having nothing to do wil 
the appointment, which was in the gif 
an individual,—the Lord Chamberlain, 

The Earl of Lauderdale also expre 
doubts as to the propriety of comm 
cating such a Resolution to the Princel 

ent, Shs: 

The Earl of Rosslyn observed, thatal 
solution adopted by the House woul, 
course, be paid proper respect to by i 
individual holding the office of Lord Ch 
berlain. ' 

Earl Bathurst wished notice to be gin 
for another day, and that the Resolulid 
might not be now pressed. 

Earl Grosvenor gave notice for to 
row, and in answer to an observation 
lord Walsingham, stated, that it was 
intended to affect existing interests. 2 
lordship also moved, that the Lords 
summoned for to-morrow. i 

The House then went into a Comm 
on the Petitions against the Orden! 
Council. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 27. 


Petition FROM THE Boarp or Acid 
TURE FOR A GENERAL IncLosuRE Bil} 
Petition of the president and membe 





1] 
he Board of Agriculture, was presented 
ydread; setting forth, =§- » 

«That, since the establishment of the 
Board of Agriculture, the petitioners have 
elt it their duty, at various times, to press 
ppon the attention of parliament the expe- 
iency and necessity of a general law to 
cilitate the inclosure of waste lands, and 
or the more effectual cultivation of lands 
ying in a state of common field ; and that 
Bill for the above important purpéses 
yssed through the House in the year 
791, but did not receive the sanction of 
he other House of Parliament; and that 
» idea seemed to be entertained at the 
ime, that, from the number of private and 
necial Acts of Inclosure, a public and ge- 
eral law was unnecessary ; but, notwith- 
anding the improvements which have 
ereby taken place, many millions of 
eres in the kingdom still require the ad- 
antages of partition and inclosure ; and 
hat, with such a resource at our command, 
appears to be more expedient and politic 
pdepend on our own cultivation and pro- 
uce, than on foreign supplies for our sub- 

tence; and that the Board of Agrical- 
bre are impressed with a deep conviction, 
bat, owing to the rapidly increasing po- 
ulation of the United Kingdom, ‘the 
eatest exertions are required to improve 

é agricultural system of the country, 
nd that no object more imperiously de- 
ands the attention of the legislature, or 
ill more amply repay the cares of an 
lightened government; and praying, 
at the House will take the premises into 
eir early consideration, and adopt such 
easures as the circumstances of the case 
ay require.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Civit Disapiuitigs OF THE Roman 
THOLICS.] Mr, Martin,’ of Galway, 
ve notice, that onthe 12th of June, he 
ended to move that a Committee be ap- 
nted to enquire whether the Roman Ca- 
blics labour under any, and what Disa- 
ities, and whether it be expedient to re- 
al the whole or any part of the several 
Ws now in force; and also to enquire 
hether such repeal should be accompa- 
:d with any and what terms, for the 


ther protection of the Established Re- 
ion, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 28. 
The House met about two o’slock, and 


Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod. 
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resolved itself into a Committee on the 
Petitions against the Orders in Council. 


GentLeman Usuer or THe Brack Rop.} 
Earl Grosvenor, adverting to the motion of 
which he had given notice yesterday, 
urged the propriety of adopting some such 
Resolution, in order, that in case of a va- 
cancy in the office it might not be filled 
up, pending the enquiries in parliament 
respecting its emoluments. The noble 
earl took the opportunity of observing, 
that he understood the respectable gen- 
tleman who now held the office, had con- 
ceived that the motion for an enquiry into 
its emoluments, involved some reflection 
upon his conduct. He assared their lord- 
ships that he had not the slightest intention 
of casting the least reflection upon that 
gentleman, whose conduct, from all that 
he had heard, had been constantly marked 
by probity and honour. His lordship ob- 
served, that he certainly objected to any 
part of the emoluments being derived from 
the sale of subordinate offices, but he was 
perfectly ‘aware at the same time, ,that 
the gentleman who now held the office, in 
receiving these emoluments, had only de- 
rived what he was fairly and legally en- 
titled to. His lordship concluded by 
moving a Resolution, declaring it inexpe- 
dient to fill up any vacancy that might 
arise in the office, until the enquiries pend- 
ing in parliament respecting its emolu- 
ments were terminated. 

The Ear! of Liverpool thought that no 
sufficient ground had been laid for the mo- 
tion, and therefore he should move the 
previous question. He thought it right, 
however, to state, that he had consulted 
with the individual in whose patronage 
the appointment was, and that there was a 
fuil understanding with that individual, 
that in the event of a vacancy, the office 
should be subject to every reasonable re- 
gulation respecting its emoluments, more 
particularly as #pplicable to the sale of 
subordinate offices. 

Earl Grey thought, that after what had 
been stated by the noble earl, it might 
probably be deemed advisable. by his 
noble friend to withdraw his motion. 
Certainly, not the slightest reflection was 
intended upon the person who now held 
the office of Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod. | That gentleman, he was ‘sa- 


‘tisfied, was a highly respectable man; 


whose conduct had been perfectly pure 
and. proper, and thdn whom no one better 
deserved the consideratign of that House, 
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It would undoubtedly be highly desirable 
that upon a new appointment, emoluments 
should no longer be derived from the sale 
of subordinate offices, but in receiving 
these emoluments, sir Francis Molyneux 
had only received the fair and legitimate 
perquisites of his office, such as they had 
been enjoyed by all his predecessors. He 
thought it the more desirable that his no- 
ble friend should withdraw his motion, as 
the frequent agitation of the subject must 
tend to hurt the feelings of a person in an 
infirm state of health, whilst at the same 
time nothing would be lost by not now 
pressing the motion. 

Earl Grosvenor agreed to withdraw his 
motion. 

At six, the House again resolved itself 
into a Committee accordingly on the Pe- 
titions against the Orders in Council. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 28. 


Petition OF Mr. PRENDERGAST ON 
BesatF oF CsrTain Persons IN THE 
Province oF Oupg.] Mr. Brougham pre- 
sented a Petition from Michael George 
Prendergast, for and on behalf of Monohur 
Doss, and of Seetu] Baho, widow and legal 
representative of Duarcah Doss; setting 
forth, 

«That, inthe month of September, 1773, 
by a treaty between the East India Com- 
pany and his excellency Sujah al Dowlah, 
the then vizier of Oude, it was, amongst 
other things, stipulated and agreed, that 
the said vizier should annually pay to the 
Company a subsidy of fifty lacks of rupees, 
and also maintain a certain military force ; 
and that the finances of the said vizier be- 
came shortly afterwards very much de- 
ranged, and the subsidies not being regu- 
larly paid to the Company, occasioned 
considerable inconvenience to the Com- 
pany’s government in India; and that the 
vizier Sujah al Dowlaby having died in 
1775, he was succeeded by his son Asoph 
al Dowlah, who had ceded to the East 
India Company the valuable district of 
Benares, and engaged for the payment of 
an additional subsidy of ten lacks of ru- 
pees, making in the whole, independent of 
the territorial cession, sixty lacks of ru- 
pees ; and that, notwithstanding these im- 
portant concessions to the East India Com- 
pany, their demands and exactions upon 
the vigierate of Oude increased, and seem- 
ed to be regulated by their own necessities 
alone, and se rigorously were those ex- 
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actions enforced, that the East India Cy, 
pany appointed their own military ofc, 
to the collection of the revenues of 4, 
state; and that the most noble the |y 
marquis Cornwallis, having, in the yy 
1786, arrived in India as governor genen) 
applied himself to the consideration of, 
affairs of the province of Oude, and, ¢ 
ceiving many of the difficulties ynjg 
which he found the vizier to have beg 
occasioned by the interference of iy 
English government, thought prope 
declare that no such interference sho 
thenceforward take place ; but, in orig 
to secure the due and faithful administ 
tion of the vizier’s finances, he most ean, 
estly recommended that they should \ 
placed under the direction and controul§ 
a minister, to be nominated by the vizi 
and approved by the government of [aj 
William, in which recommendation hy 
vizier having acquiesced, a treaty @ 
agreement was actually entered into bs 
tween the two governments for the py 
pose of carrying the same into effect, al 
for limiting the demands of the Compay 
to the sum of fifty lacks of ru 
nually ; and that Hyder Bey K 
accordingly nominated by the vizier aj 
fit person; and such nomination bari 
been approved and confirmed by 
Cornwallis, the said Hyder Bey Kbanm 
efficiently appointed to sueh office, m 
ap express stipulation that a certain 
fixed portion only of the revenues shot 
pass into the hands of the vizier forli 
personal and private purposes, and | 
the remainder should be received intol 
public treasury, and be there retained, 
order to the faithful appropriation the 
to the purposes and public engagemel 
of the state ; and, in order more effectual} 
to secure the success of this object, a i 
tish resident was allowed to remain al 
court of the vizier, whose special duly 
was to see its provisions carried into ell 
and that the immediate effect of thisart 
ment, which was assiduously promulgt 
by the Bengal government, was tom 
the credit of the government of 0 
enable it. to effect loans with facility, 
to lower the rate of interest which it 
theretofore been accustomed to pay 
money taken up by the vizier from! 
to time, either to meet his own slaie@ 
gencies, or the demands of the East ™ 
Company’s government upon him; ® 
that, under the operation of this fins 
system, and the prudent forbearance d 


| Company, for several years, from the 
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OU } 
rise of the baneful interference which 
had thrown the vizier’s affairs into so much 
jisorder, 2 new spring of credit was 
reated for the vizier, as the public enter- 
ined full confidence that the provisions 
of the treaty or agreement entered into 
hetween lord Cornwallis and the vizier 
would be faithfully and permanently ad- 
hered to; and that the surplus revenues 
of the vizierate, after deducting the per- 
onal allowance made to himself, would 
he applied in satisfaction of the public 
obligations of the state ; and that, al- 
hough the principle of this arrangement 
was deemed equally just politic and ex- 
nedient, still the adoption of it unfortu- 
ately was not tried until a period too 
ate to rescue the government from the 
pecuniary embarrassments under which 
t laboured, and consequently financial 
distresses continued to be experienced up 
othe ‘year 1795, when the strongest ap- 
prehensions: being entertained as to the 
vizier’s ability to pay the subsidy, the 
most anxious exertions were made use of 
by his ministers to obtain loans for that 
purpose ; and individuals, Europeans as 
vell as natives, were, by the most earnest 
treaties, and solemn assurances of im- 
nediate re-payment, prevailed upon to 
dvance considerable sums of money to 
he vizier, whereby he was enabled to dis- 
harge the arrears due to the Company in 
espect of the said subsidy, and to provide 
or other exigencies of state; and that, 
inongst other individuals who weré so pre- 
ailed upon, the late Duarcah Doss and 
onohur Doss, of the cities of Benares 
nd Calcutta, and who had long con- 
lucted banking concerns throughout the 
izier’s dominions, were, in consequence 
of the full reliance'which they placed in 
he British faith, induced to advance the 
aid vizier the several sums of money spe- 
ified and set forth in a schedule of secu- 
ites, translated copies of which are an- 
nexed to the Petition; and that, though 
uch securities may not in strict technical 
om import to be an immediate charge 
pon the territories of the said vizier, yet 
ey were so considered by the said 
Duartah Doss and Monohur Doss, and by 
I persons in official situations at Luck 
low ; and that, shortly after the loans 
made by the said Duarcah Doss and Mo- 
vhur Doss, the said vizier, in direct vio- 
tion of the aforesaid arrangement, and 
N fraud of his creditors, to whom the re- 
enues were pledged, did, with the full 
rivity and concurrence of the resident, 
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certain Persons in the Province of Oude. 
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whose duty it was to prevent such a pro- 
ceeding, intercept the treasure on its wa 

tothe public treasury, and misapply the 
same; and that the government in India, 
fully sensible of the claims of the said 
vizier’s creditors upon his justice, and of 
the expediency of his discharging the - 
same with the least possible delay, did 
repeatedly urge the said vizier so to ar- 
range his finances as to allow of his com- 
pliance with the demands upon him, and 
which he repeatedly engaged to do; and 
‘with a view to ascertain the extent of such 
demands, the then Company’s resident at 
the court of Lucknow, in conjunction with 
the vizier’s ministers, and under the au- 
thority of the respective governments, in- 


| vestigated the same, and reported to the 


government of Fort William, and also to 
the said vizier, the amount of debts, and, 
amongst others, the amount of the debt 
due to the claimants, which the board 
who had made such investigation repeat- 
edly declared and considered to be fair and 
just demands; and that, shortly after the 
death of the late vizier, Asoph al Dowlah, 
Saadut Alli Khan was placed on the mus- 
nud, he having, by an article in the treaty 
on the faith of which he ascended the 
musnud, previously engaged to discharge 
the debts of the said Asoph al Dowlah ; 
and that, a few weeks afterwards, the said 
government of J’ort William was, for va- 
rious pecuniary considerations, prevailed 
on to release the said vizier from such ar- 
ticle, stipulating for the payment of the 
debts of the said Asoph al Dowlab: but, 
although the considerations above advert-- 
ed to induced the Bengal government to 
release the vizier from the operation of 
this article, yet the justice of the claimants’ 
demand was so strongly impressed upon 
the mind of the governor general, that he 
was induced to press upon the adoption 
of the vizier, by the strongest recom- 
mendations, the necessity and justice of 
satifying it; and that, in the year 1501, 
although the payments of the subsidy to 
the said Company were regularly made, 
it was thought advisable by the govern- 
ment of Fort William to obtain a cession 
of territory from the vizier in lieu'of such 
subsidy ; in consequence of which a con- 
siderable extent of territory was ceded by 
the said vizier to the East India Company, 
the revenue of which greatly exceeded 
the amount of such subsidy, and most ma- 
terially lessened the ability of the said 
vizier to do justice to his other cregitors ; 
and that, in adverting to this transaction, 
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it is not the purpose of the petitioner to 
arraign its justice or to question its policy, 
considerations of the most imperious ne- 
.cessity may have induced the measure, 
and to the extent of the consequences pro- 
duced by such necessity the petitioner 
would readily submit: but the petitioner 
hopes it may be permitted to remark, 
that, whatever might be the state exi- 
gence which called for the measure, it 
does not appear to have excluded that re- 
spect which is due to the rights of indivi- 
duals; and that, to withdraw from the 
vizier so much of power over his revenue 
as might enable the government of Fort 
William to secure to it a more effective 
application, with a view to the general 
safety of the possessions of the said vizier 
and of the Company, may be regarded as 
a measure of the soundest policy, but, as 
it allowed of due regard being had to the 
rights of third persons, creditors of the 
state, the petitioner submits that the Com- 
pany ought to have availed itself of the 
principles upon which parliament, in a 
case under somewhat similar but not 
equally strong circumstances, lately pro- 
ceeded, and with the entire concurrence 
of the Company ; and that the case to 
which the petitioner alludes is that of the 
cession of territory in the year 1802, by 
the nabob of the Carnatic, whose ancestors 
having contracted very considerable debts 
by bond or otherwise, commissioners were 
appointed, by the authority of parliament, 
to ascertain the nature and extent of such 
debts, anda provision was made by the same 
authority, with the consent of the Com- 
pany, for the payment of what should ap- 
pear to be fairly due out of the revenues 
of the said ceded territories; and that the 
petitioner will not detain the House b 

expatiating upon the principles of this le- 
gislative proceeding, which has added so 
much to the national character by its 
justice, and to that of the Company, by 
its sound and liberal policy, and which, 
by proving their regard to the claims of 
individuals, has so connected private rights 
with the public interest, as to secure to 
any future public exigence all the advan- 
tages which can be derived from indivi- 
dual exertions, to meet and relieve it; 
‘and that the petitioner, feeling the justice 
of the claimants’ demand, most respect- 
fully submitted it to the East India Com- 
pany, in form of a memorial, praying, 
that the Company would be graciously 
pleased to take such measures as might be 
necessary to ascertain its amount, though 
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the petitioner submitted that, after 4 
investigation thereof which had 
place, no doubt could exist in 
thereto, and to make such proyijy 
out of the revenue of the ceded ten, 
tory as would be necessary for its ¢ 
fectual discharge; and that the py 
tioner is sorry to state that the East Inj 
Company have not paid any attentiy 
to the claim, which compels the 
titioner to solicit that justice from ty 
House which he fully expected to hy 
obtained for the claimants from the Cop, 
pany; and that the East India Com 
are in possession of ceded terri 
considerably greater annual value 
the amount of the stipulated subsidies ; 
a fact susceptible of the clearest and 
incontrovertible proof; and that they 
venue of such ceded territory was, inpoi 
of good faith, if not in point of leg) 
charge, applicable to the payment ¢ 
debts contracted for the defence of & 
state, or for the fulfilment of its engy 
ments, will hardly be disputed ; and ty 
such was the occasion upon which{ 
aforesaid debts due to the claimants va 
contracted, cannot be truly denied ; pq 
what principle, therefore, the debt due 
the claimants is resisted by the Comp 
the petitioner is wholly at a loss tom 
ceive ; the East India Company may 
deed, in the capacity of territorial 
reigns, be beyond the reach of judid 
authority, but they are clearly subject 
legislative animadversion and control 
technical difficulties may be opposed 
the claimants’ demand, but, if the How 
be satisfied as to the substantial justice 
the claim, the petitioner is confident 
objections of form will not be allo 
to prevail against it; the petitioner 
not call upon the East India Company 
recognize the demand if they doubtel 
its validity, but respectfully requested 
Company to take such steps as’ 
satisfy them in that regard; and tha 
petitioner did not require the Compal 
discharge such demands however 10 
venient it might be to them, but tou 
provision for its discharge out of the! 
venues of the ceded territories, 
were at least morally subject to it;# 
that, in adopting this principle, the) 
tioner pursued that course which,‘ 
similar circumstances, the wisdom 
justice of parliament had on a recent 
casion prescribed to itself and the4 


‘pany, and which, as between individ 


the law would have enforced ; forthe 
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‘tioner need not state to the House, that 
he law of England will not allow adebtor 
oinjure the rights of a creditor by an act 
»f bounty to a third person ; and that the 
alue of the ceded territories, so far as it 
xeeeded the amount of the subsidies, 
must be regarded as bounty, cannot be 
jenied ; and that the value of the ceded 
erritories does exceed the amount of the 
ubsidies is admitted throughout the cor- 
espondence between the government of 
ort William and the court of directors ; 
nd that the petitioners will not detain the 
ouse with further observation on the 
jedts of the claimants, which originated 
nthe wish of serving the British interest 
n India, by in a degree enabling the then 
izier of Oude to fulfil his engagements 
vith the government of Fort William, at a 
neriod which confessedly rendered his 
xcellency’s fulfilment of such engage- 
ments ef the most serious importance to 
at government ; and that although the 
ompany in 1795, by their connivance 
ith the vizier, prevented the revenues 
tom reaching the public treasury, where 
hey would have been duly applied, they 
ave on various occasions recognized the 
aims of the petitioner’s constituents, and 
dmitted that they ought to be discharged 
utof the revenues of Oude ; and, as the 
ompany are now in possession of a con- 
iderable portion of territory, the revenue 
f which, subject to their claim for stipu- 
ted subsidies, ought, in good faith, to 
ave been long since applied to the re- 
ayment of the debts so contracted, the 
clitioner most respectfully but confident- 
y submits, that the surplus revenue ought 
o longer to be withheld from such its 
ue appropriation, and that, as the claim- 
ts are residing in India, their signature 
Da Petition to the House could not be 
btained without incurring so much delay 
iwould be productive of injury to their 
terests, and especially in this peculiar 
sis of the Company’s affairs; and pray- 
ig that the House will be pleased to take the 
itcumstances of the claimants’ case into 
onsideration, and adopt such proceedings 
bt their relief as the justice of it may 
quire, the petitioner being ready to sub- 
antiate at the bar the facts above stated, 
id which, if necessary, he prays he ma 
permitted to support by his counsel.’ 
he Petition was then brought up, and 
ad, and ordered to lie on the table ; 
tr which Mr. Brougham gave notice, 
at he should, on next Tuesday fortnight, 
“mit a proposition to the House respect- 
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ing it, the nature of which proposition he 
thought it right to state, would be, that 
the Petition should be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

The House then went into the Commit- 
tee upon the Petitions against the Orders 
in Council. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Saturday, May 30. 


Petition From Mr. HovuipEn com- 
PLAINING OF HIS TREATMENT IN LINCOLN 
Castie.] Sir S. Romilly said, he held in 
his hand a Petition, on which he intended 
to found a motion on some future day. It 
was the Petition of Thomas Houlden, a 
debtor,"who was confined in the castle of 
Lincoln, complaining of oppression while 
in that prison. The Petition was then 
brought up and read; setting forth, 

«« That the petitioner, having been con- 
fined in Lincoln Castle for debt, expe- 
rienced such harshness and injustice from 
the jailor of the said prison as he thinks it 
due to justice and humanity to submit to 
the consideration of the House; that the 
petitioner was not long in the custody of 
the said jailor, when he felt the oppres- 
sion of his system, and when he had reason 
to suspect the existence of a strong preju- 
dice against him in the jailor’s mind, in 
consequence of his complaints of that sys- 
tem, but still more in consequence of the 
freedom with which his feelings prompted 
him to observe upon the ill treatment, and 
particularly the extortion, to which bim- 
self and his fellow prisoners were sub- 
jected; and that the petitioner, being dis- 
satisfied with the bed furnished to him by 
the jailor, and for the use of which he was 
obliged to pay what the jailer demanded, 
thought proper to have a bed ef his own 
brought into the prison, upon which he was, 
by the jailor’s order, removed from the 
room in which he had previously slept, 
and compelled to take his bed into the 
apartment assigned to paupers; to this 
apartment, however, it was the common 
practice of the jailor to remove such 
debtors as were not satisfied with his beds, 
or disposed to pay the sum which he 
thought proper to demand for the use of 
such beds; and that the room in which 
the petitioner was so confined, is about 
twenty feet long, and sixteen broad, and 
yet, in the course of last summer, it con- 
tained seven beds and ten prisoners; when 
thus crowded, on the «night of the 8th of 
June last, the weather being excessively 
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warm, the petitioner was, with his fellow- 
prisoners, considerably astonished to see 
the turnkey proceeding to lock the room 
door, which had never been. before so 
done; the petitioner, therefore, knowing 
the turnkey to be generally insolent, un- 
less to those who could afford to purchase 
his civility, and conceiving also that it 
was not possible the spirit of oppression 


or personal prejudice could be carried to | 
such an extreme by any man entrusted 


with the keeping of an English prison, 


objected to the locking of the door, unless | 
it was to be done by the jailor’s express | 
order; a message, however, being soon | 
afterwards delivered, that the jailor ac- ' 
tually ordered the room door to be locked, | 


it was locked accordingly ; but yet the 
petitioner was, two days afterwards, name- 
ly, on the 10th of June, taken before 
doctor Cayley Illingworth, one of the 
magistrates for the county of Lincoln, and 
accused by the jailor of opposing his 
turnkey ; to refute this accusation, which 
the jailor pressed with great eagerness, 
frequently calling the petitioner rascal 
and scoundrel, and otherwise grossly 
abusing him, in the magistrate’s presence, 
the petitioner produced three witnesses ; 
after some examination, doctor Illingworth, 
expressing his regret that the charge was 


not proved, dismissed the petitioner, who 


accordingly went away ; but shortly after- 
wards the petitioner was again taken be- 
fore the said magistrate, and, after being 
again grossly abused by the jailor, was 
committed to one of what are usually 
called the condemned cells, which cells 
are about seven feet below the level of the 
front of the prison; and in this cell the 
petitioner was kept, in close and solitary 
confinement, for eleven days and nights, 
during which he was precluded from 
communicating with any person whatever 
but the turnkey, and denied the use of pen 
ink and paper; and that, at the period 
alluded to, there were about sixty-five 
debtors confined to fourteen rooms, while 
the jailor, with only three in family, was 
allowed to appropriate thirteen apart- 
ments of the prison for his own accommo- 
dation; and that the petitioner was re- 
leased from his solitary confinement a few 
days after intelligence reached the prison 
of the conversation which took place in 
the House with regard to the'Petition of 
Mr. Finnerty, which conversation, the 
petitioner understood, excited the fear of 
the jailor ; and to that fear the petitioner 


ascribes his release ; and that, while the. 








Change of Administration. 


(a 
sheriff, sir John Trollope, seldom inte, 
fered with the prison, and declined ev 
to answer a prisoner’s letter of comphj 
the petitioner and his fellow prison 
found it quite vain to make any appealy 
the magistrates who usually visited 
prison, and who were never knowny 
interpose, as the petitioner humbly cq, 
ceives it to be their duty, for the py 
of removing the complaints or redreg 
the grievances of a prisoner; the pe 
tioner, therefore, being unable to de 
the expence of seeking redress at law, hy 
no other refuge, but in the justice a 
humanity of the House, from which iy 
hopes for such redress as to their wisdog 
shall seem meet.” 

Mr. Brougham hoped that his hon. aj 
learned friend, who was so well ak 
would probe this matter to the bottom; 
for he was certain that much oppresiq 
prevailed in our prisons. A case fyj 
reached him that very day, which he woul 
state to the House. A person of the nay 
of Godfrey had been confined in the say 
prison, and being troubled with a ser 
bowel complaint, he had had recourey 
spirits for relief. ‘Tle use of them wasg 
last denied to him, and on a relapse, m 
dical assistance was brought him. His 
dical attendant prescribed to ‘him thew 
of the same cordials, and he got bets 
One night he had another relapse, aj 
disturbed the prisoners with his cries, wi 
wished to get into his cell to afford big 
assistance. The turnkey, however, sil 
hecould not disturb the governor, althoy 
they represented to him tliat the man 
in the agonies of death. At length 
ventured to awake the governor, but m 
dical assistance arrived too late, foria 
few hours the mandied. On the Coronel 
Inquest were sworn men under the inl 
ence of the governor of the prison, Ow 
of the medical men said, that he wascaltd 
an hour too late; and another, ‘thater 
then all the medical assistance wouldia 
been unavailing. 

The Petition was ordered to lie onlt 
table. = 


CuancGe or ADMINISTRATION.] 
Martin, of Galway, after adverting to! 
present state of the country, and them 
existence of an Administration, gave 
tice that he should, on Wednesday 0 
if something was not done to prevells 
and if some person more competent il 
himself did not assume the task, submit 
the House a Resolution, of which the 
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13] 
Jowing was the substance :-—“ That an 
humble Address be-presented to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, beseeching 
him to carry into effect his gracious decla- 
ration, that he would take the Resolution 
of the House of Commons into his * serious 
and immediate consideration,’ and praying 
that his Roya! Highness would be pleased 
without delay, to adopt such measures as 
were called for by the present disor- 
ganized state of the government, which 
was calculated to augment the difficulties 
and increase the perils that existed, and 
which would lead to the complete over- 

row of the country, if not, opposed by 
an Administration more adequate in 


trength, and possessing more of the con- 
fidence of the people than that which had 
Jately been in existence.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 1. 


NEGOCIATIONS FOR FORMING A NEW 
pDMINISTRATION. | Mr. Canning said, 
hat seeing in his place an honour- 
able friend of his (Mr. Stuart Wortley) 
who had lately originated a motion re- 
pecting the present administration, and 
eeing also in his place an honourable 
yentleman (Mr. Martin of Galway) who 
had expressed his intention of making on 
Wednesday next a motion of a similar 
endency, he thought that it might be con- 
enient to take that opportunity of ap- 
prising those hon. gentlemen, that he had 
n that day received an intimation from a 
boble friend of his, a member of the other 
ouse of Parliament, that upon the morn- 
ng of that day, his royal highness the 
rince Regent had been graciously pleased 
0 give directions to that noble friend, (the 
arquis Wellesley,) to proceed forthwith 
ntaking such measures as appeared to 
im best calculated to form a strong and 
ficient administration. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley thought it necessary, 
h consequence of the statements that had 
ppeared in several of the newspapers, to 
it Wo questions to a right hon. gentle- 
lan opposite. There were at present, 
KO sorts of political writers for the pe- 
odical press, those whose sole aim it was 
vilify and abuse all public men, and 
ose who were employed in defending 
em.. He thought it but fair to give the 
ght hon. gentleman and his friends an 
portunity to meet and publicly repel 
© insinuations which had been so lavishly 
Wn out against them in certain publi- 


Negociations for a neww Administration. 
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cations. With this view, he had com- 
mitted to paper two questions to put to the 
right hon. gentleman, to which he trusted 
an answer would be given. He would 
ask of him, in the first place, “« Whether 
any person, up to this morning, did make 
any proposition to the right hon. gentle- 
man, or to any of his right hon. friends, 
to form part of an administration ; and did 
the right hon. gentleman, or his friends, 
give a refusal on personal grounds, or on 
what other grounds?” Secondly, “ Whe- 


‘ther— 


Mr. Yorke here rose to order, observing, 
that there was no question before the 
House, and he thought the hon. gentle- 
man was irregular. (An universal cry of 
Move! move! Chair! chair! succeeded.) 

Mr. Yorke. The hon. member, without 
any motion before the House, is—(The 
cry of Chair! chair! was repeated.) 

The Speaker, I apprehend that the hon, — 
gentleman had announced that he was 
about to propose some motion, and there- 
fore I conceived he was in possession of 
the House. 

Mr. Wortley did hope, that upon an oc- 
casion so important as the question re- 
specting the formation of a new govern- 
ment, he should not lave been stopped in 
what he had to say. He would therefore 
restate his first question, namely, ‘* Whe- 
ther any person, up to this morning, did 
make any proposition to the right hon. 
gentleman, or his friends, to form part of 
an administration ; and did: he, or they, 
give a refusal on personal grounds, or on 
what grounds?” Secondly, “« Whether, 
in what had passed in those propositions, 
if any were made, his friends insisted upon 
any, and what conditions ?” 

Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Ponsonby rose 
at the same moment. The House gene- 
rally called for Mr. Ponsonby, but some 
of the friends of Mr. Wilberforce called 
for that gentleman. The cry of Chair, 
chair! became then universal. Mr. Fre- 
mantle rose, as he stated, to speak to the 
question. The cry of Chair, chair! was 
repeated. At length order being restored, 

The Speaker said, If any hon. member 
offers himself to order, or to offer a notice, 
of course he has aright to be heard; but 
he must place himself within the rules of 
debate to be entitled to attention, and 
not keep the House debating, when, in 
fact, there is no quéstion. 

Sir John Newport then rose and said, } 
move you, Sir, that the House do go into 
a committee on the Southern Whale 
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Fishery Bill. It is incumbent on the 
House to hear the answers to the questions 
proposed by the hon. gentleman, and not 
to allow the characters of public men to 
be whispered away in the manner at- 
tempted to be done. 

Mr. Yorke again rose and declared, that 
he knew nothing of the transaction re- 
ferred to by the hon. gentleman who had 
put the questions, but there did seem to 
arise an inconvenience to the public ser- 
vice in putting the questions, without the 
possibility of coming by the answer, to 
any decision: he had risen before to sug- 
gest to the chair the propriety of stopping 
questions which appeared at least to his 
mind as irregular. For himself, he could 
have not the least personal objection to 
these questions. 

The Speaker. From the statement of 
the hon. gentleman at his outset, I thought 
he was in possession of the House. 

Mr. Calcraft. I speak to order. I trust 
the House will allow the questions to be 
put and answered. 

Mr. Wynn hoped also that the House 
would allow the answers to be given. In 
the last instance of the kind which had oc- 
curred, the House had sv decided: that 
was during the administration of lord 
North. Some questions were then put 
exactly similar to those just now proposed 
to his right hon. friend. On that occasion 
a dispute had occurred between lord North 
and the duke of Portland, and the neces- 
sary explanation. was allowed to be given. 

Mr. Wortley observed, that he was in 
order, he believed, now, for there was a 
question before the House, raised by the 
right hon. baronet. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that though per- 
haps the present was not a convenient 
time to put the questions, yet there could 
be no objection to the principle of them, 
as tending to explain the conduct and 
clear the characters of public men. 

Mr. Ponsonby. I trust it will occur to 
the House, after the questions put to me 
by the hon. gentleman, that it will be an 
unexampled hardship to deny me the op- 
portunity of answering them as correctly, 
as fully, and at the same time as concisely 
as possible. I therefore will trouble the 
hon. gentleman to put the questions again. 

Mr. Wortley repeated his first question. 

Mr. Ponsonby. No person whatever, up 
to this morning, has made any proposal to 
me, or to any gentleman whom I have the 
honour to call my friend, either in this 
House or in the other House of Parliament, 


’ 
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to form part of an administration, ay 
therefore no refusal was given,°or coul 
be given, either on public or Person 
grounds. 

Mr. Wortley then repeated his seco) 
question. 

Mr. Ponsonby. To that question thy 
is no answer required; for, in fact, thy 
answer which I have given to the fir 
question is the answer to the secon 
Where no proposals have been made agj 
received, no conditions of any kind coi 
be given. 

Mr. Bastard asked whether the publics 
tions and statements on this subject, in ti 
newspapers, were authentic. 

The conversation here dropped, 

Lord Castlereagh wished to ask an hy 
gentleman, before the House resolved i, 
self into a committee, whether it was ny 
his intention to bring forward, on Web 
nesday, the motion of which he had given 
notice ? 

Mr. Martin replied, that he should 
guided by the measures that would k 
adopted in the interim for the formationd 
a ministry. 


Lincotn Gaou.} Mr. Ellison, advertin 
to the Petition presented, and the sta 
ments made by sir S. Romilly and h, 
Brougham, on Saturday, respecting th 
abuses in Lincoln gaol, which statement 
he declared were such as to affect not ol 
the character, but the peace of the cou 
intimated his intention of moving, on I 
day, for a committee to enquire into 
state of that gaol. 

Mr. Brougham, in the absence of li 
hon. and learned friend, (sir S. Romillj 
trusted, that as his hon. and learned frie 
had given notice of a motion on the sth 
ject for Wednesday se’nnight, when ju 
tice would be done to all parties, th 
the hon. gentleman would not persisti 
his notice. He was prepared by evidett 
to corroborate the statement which hela 
made. 

-Mr. Ellison hoped the motion would 
enlarged, so as to embrace the condutlf 
the magistracy of the county, as 
conduct had been arraigned. 

Mr. Brougham expressed his conte 
that any unfavourable impression sii 
have been made on that quarter from 
thing he had said. His wish was that 
motion should be made as general 5p 
sible. : 

Mr. Ellison, upon this uaderstantl 
did not press his motion, 
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Dissenters. 


17] 

Ins Loan.] Mr. W. Pole proposed 
hatthe House should go into a Committee 
of Ways and Means, for the purpose of 

oving a Resolution, sanctioning the eon- 
act for a Loan for the service of Ireland. 

Mr. Wynn opposed it in the present 
tate of the administration. He thought 
hat the committee should be postponed to 
me future day, when a responsible mi- 
nister might be present to move it in the 
ommittee 

Mr. W. Pole said, that the Loan had 
heen contracted for before the death of 
Mr. Perceval, and that any delay might 

e productive of great injustice to the in- 
jividual contractors, as well as injurious to 
hepublicservice. He was, however, under 
he correction of the House, and would 
vithdraw the motion, if they thought 
ight; at the same time, he had dis- 
harged his duty in bringing it forward, 
nd should be absolved from all biame in 
ase of inconvenience arising. 

Lord Castlereagh thought that great. in- 
onvenience might arise from delay, while 
hone could result from the House now 
proceeding to vote, as the Irish Chancellor 
pf the Exchequer was before them, and in 

responsible situation. 

Sir J. Newport said, that the responsibi- 
ty rested properly with the First Lord of 
he Treasury, and that at present there 
yas no minister : he observed, also, that 
he loan was different from the loan bar- 
ained for in the life-time of Mr. Perceval. 

Mr. Tierney said, the House ought not to 
cognise the acts of a pro tempore govern- 
nent: however, if the transaction was en- 
tely the same as existed before the death 

Mr. Perceval, he would not oppose the 
resent motion. 

Mr. W. Pole said, that Mr. Perceval 
ished to raise two millions in Ireland ; 
hat the gentlemen who came forward 
ould only. contract for one million and an 

If; that Mr. Perceval agreed to this ar- 
agement, and the same gentlemen were 
he contractors. 

Mr. Rose spoke to the same effect. 

Mr. Wynn insisted that the House of 
ommons should be jealous of its right to 
lerpose in money matters, especially 
hen there was no responsible minister. 

Mr. Brougham applauded the constitu- 
onal doctrine of bis hon. friend, and re- 
obated the conduct of those advisers of 
crown, who had led the House into the 
esent scrape, 

Mr. W. Pole disclaimed all idea of 

wing the House into a scrape. 
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Mr. Brougham said, that the hon. gentle- 
man had misunderstood him. He had not 
aecused the right hon. gentleman, but 
other persons of leading the House into a 
scrape ; in which they were obliged either 
to injure the character of the government 
by delaying the contract, or to pledge 
themselves to a money-vote without a re- 
sponsible minister. 

The House then went into the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means: when Mr. W. 
Pole moved a Resolution, that the sum of 
one million and an half be raised by an- 
nuity, for the service of Ireland. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Petitions against the 
Orders in Council. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Py Tuesday, June 2. 


DissENTERS.] Earl Stanhope said, their 
lordships must know, that very great anx- 
iety now prevailed in the minds of a nu- 
merous body of his Majesty’s subjects, 
who, in fact, might be said to constitute 
the main body of them—he alluded to the 
non-conformists. They must be aware, 
that an individual, whose fate had been 
most undeserved, had held out expecta- 
tions to those persons that an alteration 
would be made in the law, as it related to 
them. Last session he (earl Stanhope) 
gave notice of a motion on the subject, 
which he had since repeated: but as it 
was not fit that it should be discussed at 
the present moment, he meant this week, 
and that their lordships should have more 
time to consider the subject, that the 
might see the temperate, well-advised, and 
excellent means proposed to accomplish: 
the object he had in view, he would new 
introduce a Bill, and simply move, that it 
be read a first time; after which it might 
lie over, to give their lordships an oppor-. 
tunity of examining it. This Bill was in- 
tended to protect the Dissenters against 
certain penal disabilities: and he would 
then, to prevent misconstruction, inform 
their lordships what the Bill did not do; 
when it was printed, they would see what 
it did do. It did not touch the question of 
power, either with respect to the Test Acts, 


| the Corporation Acts, or what was termed 


Catholic Emancipaticn. But it went to 
repeal laws, which no man-could think of 
without horror. His lordship then moved 
the first reading of the Bill, which wasen- 
titled, «* An Act for the relief of certain 
members of the Church of England and 
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others, from the operation of certain unjust 
penalties and disabilities.” 

The Earl of Liverpool thought it was a 
most unusual thing to insert the word 
‘ unjust,’ in the title of a Bilt on its first 
reading. That to which the term referred, 
on discussion, might be considered as not 
warranting the appellation. If, therefore, 
the noble earl wished the first reading to 
pass. without opposition, he trusted the 
word would be omitted. - 

Earl Stanhope said, he did not believe it 
possible, that a person of the noble earl’s 
notorious good sense, could imagine, that 
it was his wish to repeal any law that was 
justand proper. He would, however, wave 
the expression at present, at the same time 
giving a distinct notice, that he would, in 
the Commitiee, move for its insertion. 

The second reading of the Bill was then 
fixed for the 30th instant. . 


InsotveNtT Deprtors’ Bytt.] Lord Re- 
desdale moved the order of the day, for 
the House to resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee on the above Bill. 

The Earl of Moira, adverting to certain 
amendments to the Bill, which, on a prior 
day, he informed their lordships he had 
drawn up, observed, he should be very 
sorry if he had been obliged to bring 
them forward in the crude state in which 
they then-were, Since he last addressed 
their lordships he had had much private 
conversation with persons perfectly con- 
versant with the subject, and he was con- 
vinced, that if he had at that time sub- 
mitted those alterations, he should only 
have thrown an additional degree of diffi- 
culty in the way of the measure. He 
felt, in the strongest manner, the obliga- 
tions which the country owed to the noble 
and learned lord (Redesdale) for having 
produced this Bill; and he was sure he 
spoke the sentiment of the whole country, 
when he said, that, in forming it, he had 
exercised his mental abilities in a manner 
which deserved the warmest thanks of his 
feilow countrymen.—He had met several 
of his noble friends, with whom he had 
discoursed on the subject ; and he found 
that the provisions of the Bill embraced so 
many points, that it would be impractica- 
ble to discuss them, in that House, during 
the present session. From the frequent 
declaration of his sentiments, against tem- 
porary Insolvent Acts, he was precluded, 
jn the interim, from introducing a measure 
of that description; but that course was 
epen to any other noble lord who might 
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feel the necessity of originating a Bj 
the relief of cave at Present ial 
for debt; not through any fault of tig 
own, but from the general pressure Of shy 
country, which every person acknoy, 
ledged. He suggested this mode of pre 
ceeding, to prevent any disappointney 
which might be experienced b 
expecting relief under the Bill of they 
ble and learned lord, which, he ‘had ® 
doubt, would require so much conside, 
tion, as to render its completion jn i 
present session impossible. His lords) 
then moved, That the order of the day by 
discharged, observing, that the Subjed 
should be taken up on as early adayy 
possible. 

Lord Ellenborough agreed with the nok 
earl in the praise which he had s0j 
bestowed on the public principle and a 
lity which the noble and learned lord by 
evinced in devising means for the relief 
the subject, by a permanent measure, inj 
matter where so much mischief had bea 
done by temporary ones. He was’ 
prepared to say, how far the cessio bom 
rum might be acted on in this country; 
but he conceived it would be very danges 
ous to introduce it without the most matin 
deliberation. Some of the provisions 
the Bill were very good, but there wer 
many which could not be adopted, with 
out the fullest consideration by the legis 
lature. He, therefore, thought it oughtl 
rest until such alterations were sugges 
by the noble and learned lord himself, 
others, as would fairly meet the objectitl 
which were urged against it. The noble 
and learned lord, on a former evenitf} 
had expressed his wish, that they shod 
bring the measure to an end, on acc 
of the crowded state of the gaols. 4 
present he would not enter into any age 
ment on the situation of the prisons; } 
he was ready to agree to a temporary Di 
in preference to a permanent measoré, tf 
digested and unconcocted, as the presi 
would be, if now acted upon. Somethitf 
he conceived, might be done, to obit 
that which they all had in view—reliefif 
the debtor, and security for the credill 

The Lord Chancellor concurred int 
propriety of the motion. The conside 
tion of a subject of so much magoill 
certainly rendered a greater extensid? 
time necessary. It was his most anx 
wish to give every assistance to any iF 
sure of this description, whether ml 
duced by his noble and learned friend, 
by any other noble lord. But he 
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921) 
not so far subdue his judgment, as to hurry 
forward the measure which bis noble 
friend had in view, containing, as it did, 
rinciples novel to this country; especi- 
ally as a temporary Bill, to which he had 
‘no objection, would render unnecessary 
any precipitancy of proceeding. == 
Lord Redesdale defended the principle 
of the Bill, and pointed out the difference 
between it, and that which he had 
introduced three years ago. In the latter 
a jurisdiction was given to _the supreme 
courts, and also to the inferior, to decide 
on the-different cases of cessio bonorum. 
This mode hac been objected to, and the 
bjection struck bim so forcibly that he 
had endeavoured to remedy it. Indeed, 
he was of opinion, that the contemplated 
Jaw could not be wel] administered by the 
upreme courts, on account of their in- 
rease of business; amd he considered 
hat it was too important to be adminis- 
tered by the inferior: but it appeared 
that the noble and learned lords differed 
from him also as to this mode of adminis- 
teringthe law. Probably, if he were ac- 
quainted with it, he might be brought to 
adopt the mode laid down by either of 
hem; but, at all events, he should be 
ealy to meet them in any way in which 
he subject might be discussed. It was 
mercy, both to the debtor and the creditor, 
hat their lordships should come to some 
inal and permanent resolution on the bu- 
jiness; for at present debtors were not 
lisposed to settle with their creditors ; cre- 
litors were endeavouring to compel those 
indebted to them to come to some agree- 
ment; and all were waiting for a law, to 
nable them to make up their minds on 
he matter. Therefore, in his opinion, it 
ould be better that some determination 
hould be come to in the present session. 
edid notspeak from his own knowledge, 
bot, from the communications he had 
ith others, he was led to believe that a 
eeling existed in many of our gaols of a 
ruly mischievous description. With re- 
pect to any intended alteration, he wonld 
dserve thus much, that if the law were 
ot administered by one court, which 
ould thus form a.body of precedents on 
@ same uniform principle which was 
opted in other countries; if the practice 
ere sub-divided, and the quarter sessions 
rere permitted to decide, then they could 
ot expect to have one uniform system. 
none part of the country one principle 
ould be acted on, and a different princi- 
le in another. It was: therefore abso- 
(VOL, XXIII.) 
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lutely necessary that one court, and that a 
court of some eminence, should administer 
this law. 

Lord Holland said, his noble friend had 
moved to discharge the present order, for 
the purpose of giving more time for the 
consideration of the Bill. His only reason 
or rather his apology, for not opposing 
the motion was, the firm reliance he had on 
the knowledge and information his noble 
friend possessed on the subject. This feel- 
ing alone induced him to acquiesce in the 
proposition ; for it was a heartbreaking re- 
collection, that for twenty years, a measure 
of this description had been before them: 
it was allowed, on all hands, that it was im- 
peratively called for; it was allowed on all 
hands, that the existing system was most 
mischievous, and that the temporary 
system had all the evils of the latter, and 
of that which was sought to be introduced. 
—and yet he had seen the measure pro< 
posed, sometimes by his noble friend, and 
supported with his characteristic eloquence 
—and sometimes by the noble and learned 
Jord (Redesdale), and upheld by all his 
great legal knowledge, he had witnessed 
the repeated failure of those measures— 
and, session after session, they seemed, as 
it were, to stultify themselves, and, by 
their conduct, to declare, that nothing ef- 
fectual could be devised on the subject. 
His conduct, throughout the whole of the 
business, had been actuated by this wish, 
that the principle of the cessio bonorum 
should be introduced into this country. 
But he had little hopes that any measure 
could be brought forward, which might 
not be liable to the same objeetions, which 
the House, from time to time, had been in 
the habit of hearing. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that after 
the experience the House had had, of a 
permanent measure lingering until the 
end of the session, and then having been 
thrown out, he should feel it his duty, that 
the debtor might have some remedy, if, on 
Friday next, the present Bill did not seem 
likely to be passed, to introduce a tempo- 
rary measure for the relief of debtors in 
England and Ireland. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he would for- 
ward such a measure as far as lay in his 
power. But there was a great difference 
between supporting a Bill of that kind, 
and one, by the provisions of which, an 
individual, after three months confinement, 
would have it in his power to free himself 
from all his debts. 

Lord Ellenborough repelled the charge, 
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which seemed to be contained in the speech 
of the noble lord (Holland) that either in- 
dolence or incapacity could justly be 
charged against the law officers, who had 
the honour to sit in that House, because 
no permanent measure had been perfect- 
ed. The principle of cessio bonorum was 
new to our law, and he should be very 
glad, as he did not expect, during the re- 
mainder of the session, to have many op- 
portunities of addressing the House, if the 
noble lord and himself could then argue 
the manner in which it should be intro- 
duced. What had been stated by the 
noble lord on the woolsack, he confessed 
filled him with great apprehension. ‘The 
short period of time in which a person 
could get rid of all his debts, was a matter 
of serious consideration. If a man could 
wash himself clear from all debts and 
incumbrances so very speedily, who, he 
_ would be glad to know, would give credit ? 
He trembled at the destruction of all cre- 
_ dit, if, after so very short a confinement, 
the debtor might be discharged. Some 
persons appeared only to feel for the 
debtor. For his part, which probably 
arose from the habits of his life, he felt both 
for the debtor and the creditor. And, if 
they took away from the latter the only 
means he had of compelling the payment 
of what was due to him, that man, who, 
tottering on the verge of a gaol, could 
not, with effect, place his debtor there, 
must enter the walls of a prison himself. 
From a fair regard to both, as the object 
of legislative provision, he could not rash- 
ly or unadvisedly decide on a measure 
which was to become a standard law of 
the country. He would assist the noble 
and learned lord in preparing any provi- 
sions which they might mutually adopt, 
and to which the House might incline. 
In that case, if the Bill could not be com- 
pleted in the present session, a temporary 
measure might be resorted to. To that 
system he was not friendly; but he 
would prefer a temporary inconvenience to 
e general and lasting evil. 

Lord Holland assured the noble and 
learned lord, that he had noidea of throw- 
ing an imputation on any person, and 
Jeast of all on him. But he would state 
distinctly what he had before said, that, 
for twenty years past, a measure, involving 
the principle of this Bill, had ‘been sub- 
mitted to the House, and had been regu- 
larly thrown out, not on account of the 
principle, but with reference to the dif- 
ficulty of the details. He meant not to 
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allege any thing against individuals: 
blame rested with the legislature, 
having an evil pointed out to them, ij 
not devised a remedy. Those whom 
ported a measure of this kind, were, 
actuated merely by the hardship whl 
the debtor suffered; he contended 
were the true friends of the creditors 
well as of the debtor. Those occasion 
remedies were replete with evil; andjj 
was a serious imputation on the legisla 
at this time of day, to be obliged topo, 
pone a Bill of this sort, because they h; 
not time to go through it; or, in oth 
words, because they had not an oppor 
nit y of carrying their own wishes into em 
cution. 
The Lord Chancellor said, it was mg 
important to consider. how the credity 
was to be dealt with ; whether he way 
have his remedy by putting the deh 
in gaol, or what was to be done? Itw 
then within two or three days of tenyeaj 
since he had filled the office of Chane 
lor: during that time he had administer 
the affairs of bankrupts, which was simily 
to the examining the estates and effecisd] 
insolvents ; and he hoped their lordshig 
would allow him to say, what he solem 
assured them was true, that he hadi 
quently, in the course of those ten ye 
been astonished at the lenity and forbe 
ance with which creditors had tredtl 
those who were indebted to them, wh 
conduct by no means deserved such faveg 
During that period, he did not recoll 
more than two or three instances, in whit 
application was made to him, under 
laws of England, to prevent him f 
giving full freedom to the debtors, wim 
cases were brought before him. He k 
for every debtor ; but he could not re 
to the generous character of this cou 
his testimony, that, during tem years, a 
two or three instances occurred, in wil 
he was called on to stay the signing 
certificates ; when, if he had been cil 
on to state his own opinion, they mi 
have been very numerous. He had 
seen the most perfect wish, on the) 
of creditors, to deal fairly with 
debtors, if the latter would act uprigi 
by them. It probably would: bet 
the best system to permit the statil 
bankruptcy to be issued, not met 
against those who were traders, butag 
insolvent debtors generally. _ If thist# 
the case, he believed the frequent 
cessity for legislative ‘relief for ins 
debtors would be greatly diminished. 
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farl Stanhope said, that though the no- 
le and learned lord was out of order in 
yeaking twice on the same subject, he 
tad been unwilling to stop him in his 
magnificent career : but he would over- 
urn every thing he had said, so that not 
vestige of it should remain. The learn- 
dlord had stated, that during the time 
in which he had been chancellor, there 
had been only three or four applications 
o arrest the certificate; but he would tell 
henoble and learned Jord a fact, which 
ie had never heard of before, and which 
yould explain the circumstance to which 
he noble and learned lord had adverted. 
ehad employed a man who had become 
bankrupt, and having a good opinion of 
im, wished to employ him again; but 
not wishing to do .so till he had got his 
ertificate, he asked him when he expect- 
dit. He said he was on good terms with 
his creditors, and expected it soon. He 
Iso mentioned that a stranger had come 
ohim, and asked whether he was on good 
ms with his creditors; and when he 
lemanded the reason of this question, he 
yas informed, that there were companics 
bout town who could easily manage the 
usiness. He had only to give them se- 
eral antedated bills, which they would 
rove, and get him his certificate in spite 
f his real creditors. This was not the 
nly application, for he had half a dozen 
hore of the same nature ; and he said that 
friend of his, a bankrupt, had also many 
milar applications. The flying of these 
aper kites, therefore, explained the rea- 
on why so little opposition had been 
bade to certificates. But he had a plan 
D catch the whole of these paper kites in 
ine trap, which he wished the House 
hould agree to adopt. 

The Lord Chancellor admitted that many 
auds were committed, but he denied 
bat this destroyed the weight of the ge- 
eral observation. He had it in contem- 
ation to propose a temperate measure 
t checking such frauds; and whether 
at, or his, the noble and learned lord’s 


Earl Stanhope said, that notwithstanding 
assertion of his brother noble and 
amed lord on the woolsack, the fact 
hich he had stated, did go a great way 
destroy the general observation. 

The farther consideration of the Bill was 


a adjourned sine die. Their lordships 
fn resolved themselves into a commit- 


on the Petitions against the Orders 
Council, 
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Droits or ApMinatty.} Mr. Brougham, 
pursuant to his notice, rose to move for an 
Account of all sums taken from the Fund 
of Droits, and afterwards replaced, down 
to the present day. He observed, that 
he had at a former period, during the life 
time of the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, moved for such a paper. ' To its pro- 
duction that right hon. gentleman had at 
first objected, on the belief that a return 
of Nil must be made to it, but from better 
information from a right hon. gentleman 
then near him, he had altered his opinion, 
and, with all that urbanity which formed 
part of his character, had acceded to the 
motion. The return then ordered bad 
never been made, and he thought it now 
peculiarly necessary. These Droits were 
a fund out of the controul of parliament, 
and might be made either permanently or 
temporarily subservient to the purposes of 
the crown, at times, to the amount of five 
or six millions, and at this moment to the 
amount of half a million. ‘The accounts 
were the more desirable now, when there 
was no executive power existing in the 
country, but one which had been described 
to be merely pro forma aud pro tempore, 
and a fund of this description might ena- 
ble them to go on even for three or four 
days (but if only for one day it was 
enough), without being obliged to apply 
to the only constitutional mode of procur- 
ing money by a vote of parliament. He 
begged to be understood, that he did not 
accuse the government of doing this, or of 
borrowing money for the time from this 
source. He had no doubt of their inno- 
cency ; but the bare possibility of such a 
thing was, to say the least of it, no dimi- 
nution of his arguments on the former oc- 
casion. As for their way of -procuring 
money, if the Exchequer was so poor as 
had been said, he was not doctor enough 
in the means of raising it, to know. He 
knew not if they got it, as had been insi- 
nuated, from the paper-mill at Thread- 
needle-street : he hoped they had not, and 
that this vague assertion was without foun- 
dation. He concluded by expressing his 
wish to have the former order renewed, 
and that the accounts should be made up 
to this day. 

Mr. Waarton said, that when the learned 
gentleman had alluded to this subject yes- 
terday, the impression on his mind was, 
that the accounts were already on the 
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table, pursuant to the order. He had 
since asvertained that his impression was 
well founded, for the papers had been 
before the House ever since the 21st of 
May last. 

Mr. Rose said, there had been only one 
or two instances of advances out of this 
fund for the use of the royal family, but 
none of it sapplication to the public service. 

The Account was ordered to be made 
up to this day. 


PETITION OF PETER BATTEY, RESPECT- 
1nG Mr. Mansett Partipps—a MEMBER. } 
Lord Cochrane presented a Petition from 
Peter Battey, of the borough of Stafford, 
shoemaker ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioner is an elector of 
members to serve in parliament for the 
said borough, and thereby became ac- 
quainted with Riehard Mansell Philipps, 
now and in the last parliament one of the 
members for the said borough; and that 
the petitioner, having, during the election 
for the last parliament, expressed a wish to 
obtain the discharge of one Thomas Beak- 
ton from the royal marines, the said Ri-~ 
chard Mansell Philipps afterwards inform- 
ed the petitioner, by letter, that if the pe- 
titioner would transmit to him the sum of 
fifty guineas, the price of two substitutes, 
he would procure from the Admiralty the 
release of the said Thomas Beakton; and 
that thereupon, some time in March, 1807, 
the petitioner transmitted to the said Ri- 
chard Mansell Philipps the sum of fifiy- 
three pounds in manner following, name- 
ly, one 2/. bank of England note, one 11. 
bank of England note, and a fifiy’ pounds 
Manchester bank bill, at two months, 
dated March 14th, 1807, and which was 
duly paid when it became due; and that 
the said Thomas Beakton not being dis- 
charged, the petitioner again applied to 
the said Richard Mansell Philipps, who 
informed the petitioner that he had paid 
the said sum of fifty guineas at the Admi- 
ralty into the hands of Benjamin Tucker, 
esq. then secretary to the Admiralty, at 
the desire and in the presence of Thomas 
Francis Fremantle, esq. one of the lords 
commissioners of the Admiralty, which 
assertion of the said» Richard Mansell 
Philipps the petitioner soon found out to be 
false, and the said Thomas Beakton was 
not discharged until the 25th of June, 1807, 
when another sum of fifty guineas’ was 
paid by an acquaintance of the petitioner at 
the Royal Marine Office for his discharge; 
and the petitioner has discovered that the 
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said Richard Mansell Philipps applied 4 
above-mentioned fifty pounds bill ty 
own use, by endorsing it, before it 
due, to one William Eades, who, the pu 
tioner is informed, is a grocer at Wig 

don, to whom the said Richard Mans 
Philipps was at that time greatly indebieds 
and that the petitioner, finding bits 
cheated and defrauded of the said som 

fifty-three pounds by the said Rigel 
Mansell Phitipps, did, at the Epiphany 
general quarter sessions of the peace 

the county of Surrey, in the year 19 
prefer a bill of indictment against him iy 
obtaining money of the petitioner ung 
false pretences, which indictment ty 
grand jury found a true bill: but althong, 
by the practice of the said court, the aif 
Richard Mansell Philipps ought to hay 
appeared and pleaded to such indictmen 
and the trial ought to have been had, anf 
if a conviction had taken place, senteng 
ought to have been passed on the sif 


‘Richard Mansell Philipps long before thj 


time, yet the said Richard Mansell Pij 

lipps hath not yet appeared thereungii 
though he has repeatedly had noi 
thereof, and the justices of the said ¢ 


‘of quarter sessions, and several individ 


justices, and the right hon. lord Elk 
borough, who have been repeatedly 
plied to to grant warrants to compel 
appearance, have refused to grant| 
same, lest the granting thereof should 
construed into a breach of the privile 
of the House ;_ but the petitioner subm 
that it cannot be a breach of the privileg 
of the House to issue legal process toc 
pel an appearance to an_ indic}ment! 
conviction on which he is informed woll 
be a sufficient ground for his expulii 
from the House; and that the petiti 
is also informed, that on the 29th of 
vember, 1763 a Resolution was entered 
the Journals of the House, that privi 
of parliament does not extend to the ¢ 
of writing or publishing seditious It 
nor ought to be allowed to obstraett 
ordinary course of the: laws in the spe 
and effectual prosecution of so heinous 
dangerous an offence ; and the: petit 
conceives that a case of deliberate frat 
within the meaning and spirit of thatn 
lytion, and that at present the: petit 
is without redress, but by the interfer 
of the House; and the petitioner pm 
the House to compel the said Bi 
Mansell Philipps to appear, plead'to, § 
try the said indictment in the usual ¢0 


or that the House: will permit’ the 
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ioner to prove the facts at their bar, in 

‘hich case the petitioner prays he may 
e heard by his counsel, or that the House 
ill grant him such other redress as may 
posteftectually prevent the ordinary course 
the laws being any longer obstructed 
s the eflectual prosecution of so heinous 
sd dangerous an offence.” 

Mr, Kenrick stated, that the magistrates 
fthe county had afforded every attention 
»the complaint of the petitioner, and had 
ven him all the relief which they could, 
onsistently with the prescribed forms of 
We 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
ble. 


NecoctaTion FoR ForMING A New 
pminisTRaTION.]. Mr. Martin, of Gal- 
ay, said, that previous to the with- 
wing of the motion on the subject of 
n efficient administration, of which he 
ad given notice for to-morrow, he 
ished to put two questions, the answers 
which would enable him te judge whe- 
Mer he ought to withdraw that motion al- 
pgether, or to vary it in any sort. There 
as, he knew, seldom a person of any con- 
quence in such an assembly as that, 
ho had not what the French called a 
ouble to represent him. ‘To such per- 
n, if there was any such in the House, he 
ished now to put similar questions to 
ose which had been put yesterday by 
hon. gentleman to a right hon. gentle- 
an (Mr. Ponsonby), whom he did not 
wsee in his place, namely, “ Whether 
tothat moment a proposition had been 
ade to him or his friends by any person 
alever, to form part of an administra- 
n, to which they had given-a refusal on 
blic or personal grounds?” &c. He 
ured the House that no man was privy 
his intention of making the present mo- 
Nm, and therefore that no man to whom 
present questions might be found to 
addressed could justly be accused of 
gning astonishment, as he understood, 
report spoke truly, was the case last 
sht, in requiring the reading and re- 
ting to him of questions which had 
fn framed in his own presence. He 
ped he was not irregular or disorderly 
alluding to the name of a noble marquis 
ellesley), and asking if any such re- 
l had been made to a proposition 
ming from him? The line of conduct 
be observed by him to-morrow, should 
end upon the answer he received: feom 
right hon, baronet opposite. 
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Sir John Newport declared, that he had 
no means of information on the subject al- 
luded to by the hon. gentleman, and that 
the questions of that hon. gentleman might 
as well have been directed to any other 
member of the House as to himself, 

Mr. Stuart Wortley begged to say a few 
words, as to an insinuation which seemed to 
have fallen from the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last but one, that a concert had existed 
between him and the right hon. gentle. 
man (Mr. Ponsonby), as to the questions 
put by him hast night, to that right hon. 
gentleman. It was, no doubt, true, that 
he did Jay before that right hon. gentle~ 
man copies of the questions he meant to 
pot to him. (Hear, hear!) He told him, 
“« these are questions which I intend to put 
to you, and will you answer them?” 
—He did so to the right hon. gentle- 
man as he would have done to any 
other member of parliament, and he did 
so as a man connected with no party. 
He had no doubt, he knew whence the. re- 
mark of the hon. member proceeded. It 
had been said in a print of this morning, 
that he (Mr. Wortley) had gone to the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Ponsonby) and 
attended a meeting of his party. This he 
denied. He called upon the right hon, 
gentleman when five or six gentlemen 
were with him, and, being requested to 
retire into another room, declined do- 
ing so, but publicly stated the cause of his 
visit. If any of the gentlemen alluded to 
were now present, he begged of them to 
say whether the fact was'not so. He de» 
clared that he was allied to no party 
whatever: in the steps he had taken. in’ 
this important business, he had taken ad~ 
vice from no man. 

Mr. Martin said he had no wish to ate 
tribute any thing improper to the hon. 
gentleman. All he meant was to express 
his astonishment, considering how things 
really stood, at the extraordinary surprize’ 
at the questicns put to him, affected by — 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Ponsonby.) 

Lord Milton said, after all that had 
passed on this subject, the House was stilt 
left in the dark, as to the imtention of 
the hon. member. It would be better if 
he would tell the House, whether it was 
his. intention to bring on his motion to~ 
morrow or not; and if it was not conve- 
nient for the hon. gentleman himself, it 
no doubt would be convenient for other 
hon. gentlemen to have this information, 

Mr. W. Smith thought as to the ery 


‘oe against his right hon. friend (Mr. 


, 
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Ponsonby), as if he had affected surprize 
at the questions put to him last night, 
there was really nothing in it. His mght 
hon. friend had not affected surprize, be- 
ing, as he was, aware of the questions that 
were to be put to him; but had only de- 
sired that the questions might be repeated, 
in order that both they and the answers 
to be given to them might be the more 
clearly understood by the House. As to 
the fact, of the nature of the questions to 
be put to hisright hon. friend having been 
previously communicated to him, that 
was a mode of proceeding which all par- 
liamentary practice sanctioned ; and it 
must seem to be a most unauthorized 
freedom to use with any member, to put a 
question to him, without using such a 
formality. r 

Mr. Martin having moved that the mo- 
tion, of which he had given notice, for 
Wednesday, be read, stated, that he had 
no hesitation in saying, that his object in 
the motion, was to facilitate as much as in 
him Jay the commission which he under- 
stood had since been given to lord Wel- 
lesley, to form an administration. 

Lord Ailton repeated the question he 
had already put to the hon. gentleman, 
namely, whether in the present state of 
the country he would think it proper to 
make the motion of which he had given 
notice for to-morrow? To this question, 
he submitted, the hon. gentleman had 
given no answer, but had only stated, that 
any motion he should make would go to 
facilitate any arrangement of the noble 
marquis, to whom had been confided the 
task of forming an administration. This 
was no Satisfaction to the House, as to the 
question whether the hon. gentleman 
would or would not bring forward his mo- 
tion to-morrow. 

Mr. Martin had no hesitation in saying, 
that he thought it extremely improbable 
he should make the motion of which he 
had given notice, to-morrow ; but at this 
time he thought it not inconvenient that 
something should remain on the orders to 
enable any gentleman who chose it to 
_ agitate a question of so much importance 

to the country. His wish was to preserve 
to himself and to others, the possibility of 
making such a motion, not to pledge him- 
self that it should actually be made. 
Should a concert be formed amongst a 
number of men to force the sovereign to 
receive into his councils obnoxious mi- 
nisters, he should be one of those, who 
would resist such a measure. 





He should | 
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not be one of those who. would wm 
that the sovereign had not a right 4 
challenge against any noxious individ 
or individuals of the kind he had alluded 
to, As the right hon. gentleman (J, 
Ponsonby) had shewn that he had nob. 
jection to interrogatories, he wished to, 
serve to himself the power of putting song 
to him to-morrow if he should see ogc, 
sion. He again repeated, it was highly 
improbable he should bring forward biy 
motion to-morrow, but still it was not im 
possible. ‘ 

The House then resolved itself into, 
committee on the Petitions against th 
Orders in Council. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, June 3. 


NEGOCIATIONS FOR FORMING A yiy 
ADMINISTRATION.] The House met aboy 
half past two, and resolved itself in 
a committee on the Petitions against the 
Orders in Council. At five, the earlof 
Liverpool moyed, that the House do a 
journ till Friday next. 

The Duke of Norfolk.—Previous to the 
adjournment of the House I wish, m 
lords, to ask a question of the noble eal 
opposite. If however the noble earl, wh 
appears to be acting in the important 
station which we all know he held, is:stil 
minister, and likely to continue so, I hav 
no question to ask ofhim. If also he ism 
longer a minister, I have no questionto 
ask of him; but if he is only minister fa 
two or three days, until his successor is 
appointed, then I wish to have some infor 
mation as to the present situation of publi 
affairs ? 

The Earl of Liverpool_—My lords, ir 
answer to the question put by the noble 
duke, I have to state to this House, that! 
am in the same situation in which I wa 
last Friday se’nnight, and that in conse 
quence of a well known event that ther 
took place, Iam only continuing in thi 
situation until his royal highness the 
Prince Regent shall be graciously pleasel 
to signify his pleasure as to any future a 
rangement. 

Marquis Wellesley.—Although, my lords 
I have not been personally called upon, 
still feel it my duty to state to this How 


the share which | have had in the transae 3m 


tions which have recently taken plats 
with a view to the forming of some a 
rangement to meet the alarming difficu 
ties of the. present crisis, My lords, bis 
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royal highness the Prince Regent, acting 
inthe name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jesty, was graciously pleased to lay his 
comands upon me to state to his Royal 
Highness my opinion with a view to the 
formation of an administration. In obe- 
ience to those commands, I stated to his 
Roval Highness my opinion with all that 
deference which is due to his exalted rank, 
but at the same time with all that freedom 
which, 1 humbly contend, it is a duty 
that a privy counsellor owes to his sove- 
reign and the country to use. I have this 
day tendered to his Royal Highness my re- 
signation of the authority which his Royal 
Highness was pleased to vest in me, with 
aview to the arrangement of an adminis- 
tation, which resignation his Royal High- 
ness has been graciously pleased to ac- 
cept. My lords, I deeply lament, that the 
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particularly after the declaration of the 
noble earl opposite, that he is not a minis- 
ter, but a daisy, a flower, that appears in 
bloom in the morning, that dies at night, 
and is no more thought of. I trust there- 
fore, your lordships will feel it to be your 
duty to call for the disclosure to which the 
noble marquis adverts. 

The Earl of Limerick.—My lords, I rise 
as an individual, unconnected’ with any 
party, to deprecate the disclosure called 
for by the noble earl (Stanhope), and I 
trust your lordships will adopt the advice 
given by the noble marquis, not to call 
for a disclosure which must, in the present 
circumstances of the country, be highly 
mischievous, and highly prejudicial to the 
public interests. 

Lord Grenville-—My lords, in agreeing 
in opinion as to the impropriety at the 


most dreadful personal animosities, that] present moment, of calling for the disclo- 


the most terrible difficulties, arising out 
of questions the most complicated and im- 
portant; should have interposed obstacles 
to prevent that arrangement which it was 
so highly desirable, which it was so essen- 
tial to the interests and the welfare of the 
country to make. That such personal 
snimosities, and such difficulties, should 
have prevented the so much wished for, 
the so highly \desired and desirable ar- 
rangement, at so arduous and perilous a 
crisis, is indeed most deeply to be deplor- 
ed. Inconsequence of these resujts, I hum- 
ly solicited of his Royal Highness permis- 
ion, and his Royal Highness was gra- 
ciously pleased to give me full authority 
to state to this House, if your lordships 
shall desire it, all the circumstances at- 
tending the progress of this transaction, 
inwhich I have had any share. But, my 
lords, if I may be permitted to advise your 
lordships, that advice is not to call for 
such a disclosure, convinced as I am most 
fully, that in the present situation of the 
country such a disclosure would be 
highly mischievous to the public interests. 
If, however, your lordsbips command me 
omake the disclosure, I shall feel it my 
duty, and am ready to make it, but allow 
me again to advise your lordships not to 
call for it, under a full conviction, that at 
the present crisis, it would be highly mis- 
chievous, 

Earl Stanhope-—My lords, the noble 
marquis having very handsomely stated 
his readiness to make the disclosure to 
which he alludes, I think it becomes the 
duty of your lordships, to call for that dis- 
losure for the satisfaction of the country, 





sure alluded to by the noble marquis, I 
may be permitted to state, that in the little 
share which my noble friend near me, 
and myself, have had in the transaction 
referred to, we have nothing to disguise, 
nothing to conceal, nothing that we shall 
not be anxious should be publicly stated, 
whenever the, proper moment for so doing 
arrives. After stating this, little else re- 
mains for me to say, nor should I have 
risen upon the present occasion, had it not 
been for the allusion made by the noble 
marquis to dreadful personal animosities, 
which had interposed obstacles in the way 
of a wished-for arrangement. My lords, 
for my noble friend and myself, I can 
most distinctly say, that we were actuated 
by no feeling of animosity, by no personal 
feeling whatever, that we were actuated 
by nothing but a feeling for the public 
interests, a desire forthe public welfare, and 
an anxiety to set aside every other con- 
sideration, save those which arose out of 
public principles and public interests, and 
I do most distinctly disclaim any of those 
feelings of personal animosity to which the 
noble marquis has alluded. 

The Earl of Liverpool.—My lords, I feel 
it necessary to say a few words in conse- 
quence of what has fallen from the noble 
baron, and lest my silence should be con- 
strued into an admission of being actuated 
by those feelings of personal animosity, 
which have been alluded to by the noble 
marquis. My lords, for myself and those 
who have acted with me, I do most dis- 


tinctly disclaim any feelings of personal 


animosity. In my conduct in this tran- 
saction, I have been cnly actuated by 
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considerations of public principles and 
public interests, and by no feeling what- 
ever of personal animosity. Having said 
this, it only remains for me to deprecate 
the calling for the disclosure alluded to by 
the noble marquis, and which I am satis- 
fied would at the present moment be 
highly detrimental to the public interests, 
nor would such a disclosure at the present 
moment be either proper or decent. 

The Earl of Moira.—Whilst I fully 
agree, my jords, in the opinion which has 
been expressed, that it would be highly 
mischievous and improper to make the 
disclosure alluded to by the noble mar- 
quis, cannot but most deeply lament the 
unfortunate turn which this negociation 
has taken. It has been my office, my 
lords, in the course of this negociation, to 
be the humble instrument of conciliation, 
and it has been my earnest endeavour to 
smooth those difficulties which unhappily 
interpased obstacles in the way of an ar- 
rangement so highly desirable in the pre- 
sent crisis of our fate, but I deeply lament 
to state, that differences and estrangements 
have rendered those endeavours unavail- 
ing. My lords, I believe, nay, I have no 
doubt, that persons who interpose those 
obstacles, have convinced themselves that 
they possess a conciliatory disposition, and 
that they have induced their own minds to 
believe, that what they urge is a funda- 
mental principle of the constitution. I] 
cannot, however, but lament that points of 
form should stand in the way of a con- 
ciliation, and an arrangement which is so 
essential to the interests and the weifare of 
the country, but I am satisfied that it is all 
taisapprehension, that nothing but misap- 
prehension stands in the way, and I trust 
that before the House meets again, some 
arrangement will be made satisfactory to 
the country. . ; 

Earl Grey.—My lords, I cannot but 
think that the noble earl who has just sat 
dewn has, in some degree, overstepped 
the line which other noble lords have 
thought it right to adopt, in regulating 
their conduct upon this occasion. Iam 
thoroughly aware, my lords, of the anxiety 
of that noble lord in the service of the 
Prince who now possesses thesovereignty, 
and of his zeal forthe public interests, and 
it is to these motives alone that I attribute 
his having, in my opinion, overstepped 
the line observed by others upon this oc- 
casion. My lords, the noble earl (Moira) 
has.spoken of points of form interposing 
obstacles in the way of the proposed ar- 


_to the House. 
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rangement. I am anxious to remove a 
misapprehension which may arise frog 
this expression; and I trast your lordship, 
will give me credit when I state, thy 
in the little share which my noble friend 
and myself had in this transaction (only 
since Jast Monday,) we were not actuated 
by any consideration of points of form, 
but by that of principles, which if ng 
fundamental to the constitution, are ¢ 
least essential to the existence of a gover 
ment, with a view to the interests and th 
welfare of the country. Iam also anxioy 
to remove afiy misapprehension that mi 
arise from an expression used by the nob 
marquis, and which I confess I do note. 
actly understand. The noble marquis ha 
spoken of dreadful personal animosities in 
terposing obstacles in the way of the pr 
posed arrangement. I trust that you 
lordships will give me credit when I state 
and that the noble marquis will do me th 
justice to acknowledge, that in the itt 
share I had in this transaction, I was no 
actuated by any feeling of personal ani 
mosity, but actuated alone by public com 
siderations, arising out of my conviction 
of public principles, and my view of pub. 
lic interests, [The marquis Wellesley 
nodded assent, and called Hear! heat!) 
My lords, such considerations alone x 
tuated my conduct in this transaction; and 
when the proper time arrives for that con 
duct to be known, such will be proved tobe 
the fact: the present period, I am fully 
satisfied, is a most unfit moment for making 
the disclosure. 

The question for adjourning till Friday 
was then put and carried. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 3. 


Orpers 1n Councii.] General Gascom 
enquired of the hon. and learned gent. op 
posite, whether it was his intention 
bring forward his motion regarding tht 
Orders in Council on Tuesday next? 

Mr. Brougham replied, that he sawn 
motive for postponing it beyond. the 
Thursday following, which day it was bis 
intention to fix as the period when le 
should positively submit his propositions 
If indeed it were wished 
that the discussion should be deferred until 
something in the shape of a governmett 
were formed, he thought that it would be 
postponing it to a period infinitely ™ 
distant for the decision of a question # 
momentous and important. 
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Mr. Rose observed, that it was impos- 
jble that the House could at so early a 

riod be prepared for the discussion: 
the evidence given at the bar, generally 
oily in the presence of six or seven inem- 
pers, conld not be printed in time. 

Mr. Brougham reminded Mr. Rose, that 
petween five and six hundred pages had 
sready been printed and distributed. 

Mr. Rose warmly protested against so 
hasty @ proceeding. 


NEGOCIATIONS FOR FORMING A NEW 
ApwnistRATION.] Mr. Conmjng rose and 
sid:—Having been the channel of com- 
municating to the House on Monda 
the circumstance that a noble friend of 
mine, the marquis Wellesley, had on that 
day received authority from his royal 
highness the Prince Regent to proceed to 
the formation of a new Administration, I 
feel it incumbent upon me this day to state 
to the House, being in possession of the in- 
formation, that my noble friend has this 
morning resigned that authority again into 
the hands of his Royal Highness. I shall 
accompany this disclosure with no obser- 
vaion, unless I might be permitted ear- 
nestly to deprecate discussion, which can 
be productive of no good, and may lead 
to great mischief, by kindling animosities, 
which are certainly not wanted to add to 
theembarrassments of the country. Being 
now, hoivever, in possession of the infor- 
mation, and baving been on the former 
day the channel of communication of the 
oe fact, I thought I should be guilty of 
something like delusion if I had not com- 
municated the other. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, said :—After 
what has fallen from the right hon. gen- 
tleman, the House may be assured that 
nothing will proceed from me that can in 
the least degree embarrass any arrange- 
ment hereafter to be attempted, but as a 
member of parliament I feel it my duty 
loask one question, and it is this; I ad- 
dtess myself to the right hon. gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Ponsonby)— 

Mr. Calcraft rose to order. He admitted 
that a precedent had been the other day 
et of putting interrogatories to individual 
members in their places, but he did not 
think that it was sufficient to authorize the 
practice. It would be recollected, that on 
Monday last the question had been read 
before he had objected; he now inter- 
posed to prevent the reading of the ques- 
hon, as well as the answering of it. 

Mr. Martin replied, that had he not 
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been sanctioned by the proceeding of 
Monday last, he should not have ventured 
to propose the question to which he was 
desirous of obtaining an answer. If the 
right hon. gentleman, after it had been 
stated, felt that it was a question which he 
could not reply to, without difficulty, he 
would not press it upon him. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that the point was 
not whether the question could be an- 
swered, but whether it ought to be putin 
the manner proposed. The practice of a 
former day had lent some support to this 
mode of proceeding, but he thought that 
it ought not to be countenanced. 

Mr. Martin.—Then I will not put it in 
the form so much objected to. I will only 
say this, to what cause is it to be attri- 
buted that the negociation—[{The hon. 
member was interrupted by loud cries of 
Order !] 

Mr.. Barham declared his determination, 
if the question were persisted in,to take 
the sense of the House upon it. Whether 
it were read from a written paper, or put 
by word of mouth, could make no differ- 
ence ; he warmly insisted, that such inter- 
rogatories were wholly out of order. 

Mr. Martin.—I certainly shall not per- 
severe. My object was to put the coun- 
try in possession of the cause, as far as { 
was able to ascertain it, that the negocia- 
tion set on foot, under the auspices of the 
marquis Wellesley and earl. Moira, had 
failed. Finding that it is not the sense of 
the House that I should proceed, I shall 
acquiesce. In consequence also of what 
has fallen from the right hon. gentleman 
on the floor, recommending that the sub- 
ject should not now be agitated, I shall 
abandon the notice I have given. 

The House then went into a Committee 
on the Orders in Council. 


’ HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, June 5. 


NEGOCIATIONS FOR FORMING A NEW 
Apministration,] The Earl of Moira 
rose and said: My lords; I rise to 
discharge a duty which a noble marquis, 
whom I regret I do not see in his place, 
had he been present, I am convinced, 
would have been anxious to perform ; but 
it concerns a subject of such unprecedent- 
ed importance, that I could not persuade 
myself to defer it beyond the present mo- 
ment. The House will perfectly recol- 
lect an expression employed by a nob’e 
marquis (Wellesley) on a former night, 
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in which he alluded to “ dreadful personal 
animosities’’ which he complained had ex- 
isted : I'am convinced that the phrase he 
employed, escaped his lips without hav- 
ing particular relation to any individual, 
but from the way in which it went 
forth to the public, an application has 
been made of it of a most mischievous 
‘mature. From what passed here on the 
same evening it was found difficult, if not 
‘impossible, to apply it to any. noble lord 
present, and it has consequently been con- 
-strued as pointing to the highest quarter ; 
and of course is calculated to produce the 
most baneful effect on the public mind. 
It is to rebut most directly any such insi- 
nuation that I now obtrude myselfupon 
your lordships’ notice. Could it for a mo- 
ment be intended or believed that dread- 
‘ful personal animesities were felt by the 
exalted personage who now fills the sta- 
tion of a father to his people! My lords, 
from my long experience of that most 
‘distinguished personage, and from what I 
have recently witnessed of his disposition 
towards all classes of his countrymen, and 
of his conduct in the course of the recent 
transactions, I venture to state, that no- 
thing could be more unfounded, nothing 
could be more unjust than such an asser- 
tion. Iam certain, that if the noble mar- 


quis could have imagined that the expres- 


sion he used would have been thus pervert- 
ed, he would, without hesitation, have re- 
called it before he quitted the House. In 
the transactions to which these words had 
reference, | have to state most distinctly 
that nothing of the quality of animosity 
existed; and that in the projected forma- 
tion of the cabinet, as on the one hand 
the illustrious personage to whom I have 
alluded, never did suggest one individual 
as a fit member, never did shackle or con- 
fine the authority given by him to the 
noble marquis, and never did make the 
reservation of a single seat to be filled 
upon subsequent consideration ; so on the 
ether hand there never was a stipulation 
for the exclusion of any person of any 
description; but that the fullest powers 
were given to the noble lord commission- 
ed to form the cabinet, to lay before the 
Prince Regent the most beneficial plan 
that could be suggested for the establish- 
ment of a government competent to dis- 
charge the public functions of the nation, 
in the present most awful crisis. Hav- 
ing stated thus much in explanation, I do 
not wish, in the absence of the noble mar- 
quis, to enter upon other topics, that may 
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provoke discussion, but I beg it to be, 
derstood, that I am perfectly ready, why 
called upon, to go more fully into ty 
general subject; but from what occur 
on a preceding evening, I imagine tha} 
shall be allowed to act on my own di 
cretion. I am, however, in the comma 
of the House, and I shall, if it be required, 
give any information that I have it in 
power to communicate. At present Ia 
prehend that I have discharged my duty 
to the country, in explaining an expres 
sion which from misconstruction has be 
applied to the most injurious purposes, | 
Lord Grenville.—It would, my lords 
have been far more satisfactory to me,if 
my noble. friend, who has just resume 
his seat, had confined his statement ‘to th 
single point of assuring you of a fa 
which I trust none doubt; that whatere 
discussions may have taken place, a 
whatever conduct may have been pursued, 
with regard to recent transactions, nothing 
is to be ascribed to motives of persoml 
animosity. I agree with my noble friend, 
that the phrase employed by the noble 
marquis ona former night, is to be com 
dered as an expression incidently drop 
ping from him, and to which so much impor 
tance is not to be attached as it seemedis 
claim, and as it naturally received.: This 
statement I give as my belief, and not from 
any authority which I possess to give thi 
explanation of the words used; and| 
should have contented myself with re-w# 
serting what I told the House on Wedner 
day. and what Iam sure every man wit 
has wituessed any part of my conduct, 0 
that of my noble friend behind me (eat 
Grey,) would give us credit for: that 
the course of these transactions, whethe 
our decision were or were not dictated by 
a true sense of constitutional principles; 
whether it were or were not dictated by4 
jest view, as I continue to think, of th 
nature of the proposition made to & 
throughout the whole of our conducttlt 
faintest appearance of personal animosity 
is not to be traced, nor indeed did it exit 
in our bosoms towards any individdals 
who could by possibility be concerned it 
the arrangements in agitation. I hare 
before disclaimed, and I do now again® 
Jemnly disclaim so unworthy, so dishe 
nourable a feeling, unfit to have placeil 
the minds of public men, at any peridl 
but above all most unfit to have place ™ 
the mind of any man who entertains tht 
desicn of partaking in the administratiol 
of the affairs of the country, at this cris 
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Had my noble friend confined himself 

»an explanation merely upon this sub- 

rect, 1 should not have felt the smallest 

isposition to trouble the House on the 

wesent occasion with a single word, for I 

cur with him, that at this moment it is 

jsirable that all discussion upon the ge- 
eral question, should, as much as possible, 
avoided ; but I cannot help remarking, 
that, although I doubt not my noble friend’s 
understanding of the recent transaction is 
hat which he has stated it to be, I think 
he has asserted what is by no means cor- 
ct Imust take leave to say, that the 
impression made upon my mind by an 
ficial and authorized paper, which I was 
called upon to consider, is completely at 
mriaace with that which he has expressed. 
Iwas distinctly notified to me in that do- 
ment that the Prince Regent had signi- 
ied his royal pleasure, that one office, 
which was particularly designated, should 
be held by a particular individual pointed 
wt; and that in the whole, four indivi- 
duals, expressly named, should occupy 
ats inthe cabinet. It is necessary for 
me to give this explanation, because upon 

hat understanding of the words, to m 
nind obvious and unequivocal, rested the 
decision which my noble friend and my- 
elf felt ourselves compelled to form ;—a 
decision founded on as anxious a regard 
for the best interests of the public, as could 
ever have been entertained by any men. 
Isincerely regret that the noble marquis, 
piincipally instrumental in these transac- 
tions, is not now present to state to the 
House his construction of the terms em- 
ployed, thus affording an explanation 
equally important to himself and to the 
country. 

The Earl of Moira.—You must, my 
lords, be sensible, that were I to discuss the 
subject, alluded to by my noble friend, 
who last addressed you, I should enter 
upon an investigation as impolitic, as la- 
borious and irregular; because it is im- 
posible that the House should be able to 
exercise a mature judgment, or to form a 
deliberate Opinion, when there are no facts 
before it to afford the requisite informa- 
tion, It would be the more improper, in 
the absence of the individual who is most 
materially and immediately concerned. 
With respect, however, to the conduct of 
the noble marquis, I would observe, that 
my humble judgment it is impossible 
that any man placed in a situation of such 
tificulty, could have conducted himself 
mith more high honour, or-more delicate 
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uprightness, Whenever this important 
subject shall be discussed, in which the 
noble lord must necessarily take a promi- 
nent part, and the House is called npon to 
declare its decision, all persons, I am well 
assured, will be convinced, that what I 
have stated is strictly true. As to the par- 
ticular point to which my noble friend has 
alluded, I believe that its obscurity is ows 
ing to a deficiency of information: I ima- 
gined that some misapprehension must 
have existed, and if any delay has been 
experienced in the establishment of an ad- 
ministration, I am persuaded that it has 
been in a great degree, if not solely, attri« 
butable to an unfortunate misconception. 
When it shall have been removed, nego- 
Ciations, I trust, may be renewed in those 
quarters where talents reside most essen- 
tial to the due discharge of the arduous 
functions of the state. If delay have oc- 
curred, I am convinced that it has arisen 
from arf earnest desire to obtain asgistance 
from a source most adequate, and not un- 
willing to afford it. 

Earl Grey.—It is far from my wish to 
prolong any discussion on this subject, in 
the state in which it at present stands, and 
I should certainly have done what my 
noble friend (lord Grenville) stated to have 
been his intention, namely, abstained from 
troubling the House with a single word, if 
the statement made by the noble earl who 
spoke last, had not placed me ina situation, 
in which it becomes necessary to clear 
myself at least from misapprehension. It 
is unquestionably my wish that no ex parte 
statements should go forth to the world 
before the whole of this important ques- 
tion shall be thoroughly and completely 
examined ; but it is above all things ne- 
cessary that I should stand clear in the 
opinion of your lordships, and in the esti- 
mation of the public; and if an erroneous 
assertion has been hazarded by my noble 
friend (lord Moira), however pure may 
have been his intention, I must beg leave 
to correct it: if it be directly adverse to 
the judgment I have formed after due de- 
liberation, it is necessary that I should 
state to this House and to the country, 
that in the decision I adopted, I was 
‘guided, as I think correctly, by a diame- 
trically opposite interpretation of the 
transaction alluded to. 1 understand the 
noble ear! (Moira) to maintain, in the first 
place, that the Prince Regent, in the com- 
munication his Royal Highness thought 
fit to make to my noble friend below me, 
had named no particular person to fill any 
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particular situation; and in the second 
place, that the proposal came to us per- 
fectly uncircumscribed and unfettered by 
previous stipulations. That the noble earl 
does so understand it I cannot for an in- 
stant doubt, and I much lament that the 
noble marquis, who was the channel of 
this authorized communication, is not pre- 
sent to give his interpretation of the pro- 
posal’; but having received that autho- 
rized communication first personally and 
verbally to myself, and afterwards when it 
was committed to writing, and having un- 
derstood it according to the natural and 
obvious import of the words, it was impos- 
sible for me to act then, or to act now, re- 
garding that proposition, in any other way 
than that dictated by the plain construc- 
tion of the language employed. I must 
here beg leave to read from the written 
document a single paragraph, the sub- 
stance of which was first personally made 
known to me. 

“ That his royal highness the Prince 


Regent has signified his pleasure that lord . 


Wellesley should conduct the formation of 
@ government in all its branches, and 
shouldbe first. commissioner of the Trea- 
sury, and that lord Moira, lord Erskine, 
and Mr. Canning should be members of 
the cabinet. 

“ That it was probable that a cabinet 
formed on an enlarged basis, must be com- 
posed of twelve or thirteen members; that 
the Prince Regent wished lords Grey and 
Grenville, on the part of their friends, to 
recommend for his Royal Highness’s ap- 
probation the names of four persons, if the 
cabinet should consist of twelve; and of 
five persons, if it should consist of thirteen 
members, to be appointed by his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, to fill such 
situations as might hereafter be arranged. 

“ That his royal highness the Prince 
Regent left the selection of the names to 
lords Grey and Grenville, without any in- 
struction or personal exclusion; that in 
completing the arrangements, the Prince 
Regent has granted to lord Wellesley the 
entire liberty to propose the names of any 
persons to hold places in his Royal High- 
ness’s councils, or any other persons.” 

This, my lords, was the proposition 
made to us, and which we understood and 
understand as naming particular persons, 
and as limiting, circumscribing, and pro- 
viding by previous stipulated arrange- 
ment, that particular places shall be as- 
signed to such particular persons. Under 


such circumstances, I need scarcely add, 
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that the proposal met with my decigj 
refusal, sanctioned by the Concurrence 
my noble friend before me, (lord Gr, 
ville,) after consultation with m 
friend behind me, (lord Holland) jj 
true, subsequent explanations have bey 
afforded by the noble earl (Moira) by 
without professing to have any insin, 
tions or authority from the Prince Re 

In doing so, I give him full credit for ty 
anxious desire, to promote the interay 
tranquillity and prosperity of the nati, 
which throughout life he has unif 
displayed. _ These explanations wep, 
however, private and personal, for the pus 
pose, as he conceived, of removing an in, 
putation upon his conduct, but as. hay 
before said, they were not of an officil 
character. That he was not vested wij 
any powers for this purpose, is confirma 
bp a letter from the noble marquis; why, 
referring to these explanations, stated dip 
tinctly, that neither he, nor the noble ea, 
had authority to make any but private com. 
munications, and expressed his regret, thi 
they had not the Prince Regent’s expry 
commands to enter into such explanatioy 
as he deemed necessary. I have though 
it due to myself, and to my friends, to 
tice distinctly these facts, and this nolia 
became further necessary in answer jp 
what fell from the noble earl, on the sub 
ject of the delay which has occurred, 1h 
the private communications, with the co 
currence of my noble friend, I returneli 
prompt answer, in which I referred to th 
former official paper, containing the as 
thorized proposal upon which I had é 
ready communicated my determination; 
at the same time, I felt that although thes 
personal explanations, if subsequently 
sanctioned, might remove some of the 00 
vious objections to the detail, yet they 
no degree altered the general principl 
on which I had rested my previous det 
sion. Thus much it appeared necessy 
that I should say, to prevent the possibe 
lity of misapprehension, and I lament 
cerely, that in consequence of the spect 
of the noble earl, it was utterly impossillt 
for me to remain silent. 

The Earl of Moira.—The great difficull 
that has arisen rests solely upon the com 
struction to be put upon the documttl 
from which the noble earl has read a pi 
sage, and I confess, that it strikes my # 
derstanding in a point of view di 
opposite: The noble lords would prot 


bly have thought with me, if they. 


possessed the same means of judgitl 
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jr in a previous interview with the 
poble marquis, I had an opportunity of 
jnowing the real sentiments by which 
he was actuated in drawing up the 
written proposal. The noble marquis 
will hereafter have an opportunity of 
bearing testimony to the correctness 
of my statement; the whole subject 
was opened with a spirit of the utmost 
hirness, and with a sincere desire to Jeave 
anple room for subsequent discussions and 
arrangements, With regard to the nomi- 
nation of individuals ; it was to be under- 
sod to be a mere statement of a wish on 
the part of the illustrious personage, who 
administered the power to the noble mar- 
quis, and it was naturally believed that 
thenames introduced would be accepta- 
ble to the noble lords, because they shew- 
ed the amicable tone and disposition, in 
which the proposal was made. For'the 
last seven years it is known, that although 
Ihave not belonged to the party usually 
designated as the Opposition, and though 
free from all political engagements, yet 
our views in general have been so accord- 
aut that I have voted with them, perhaps 
upon more occasions than even some of 
those noble lords who have been stiled 
their firm political friends; and this cir- 
comstance may shew at least, the disposi- 
tim with which my name, with others, 
was inserted as an individual to be ho- 
noured with a seat in the cabinet. I see 
likewise a noble and learned friend (lord 
Eskine) whose name will likewise be 
found in the proposal, and to whom the 
wme remark will apply. I can conceive 
nothing that more decisively and unequivo- 
ally shews the intention with which the 
proposal was framed, than the circum- 
tance that it points to the political friends 
fthose to whom it is addressed. The 
House will also remark, that there is no 
lesignation of particular offices, or indeed 
any one office, so that all was left open 
othe fuliest discussion, and I shall be much 
ised when the noble marquis is af- 
dan opportunity of making his state- 

nt, if he does not confirm my opinion, 
this instructions were of the most ge- 
eral and liberal nature. I will even go 
uther, for unless the nature of the inter- 
w between the noble marquis and the 
ble lords was of a mature entirely diffe- 
nt from that which I obtained, the noble 
arquis must have stated distinctly, that 
l ulterior arrangements were to be mat- 
t of free and unshackled discussion. 


my lords, I am deviating from the. 
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course I would lay down, and I am shew- 
ing, in my own person, the unfitness of 
arguing a question before the necessary 
information is supplied. The truth is, 
that I put one construction upon the paper, 
and my noble friends put another, and 
surely I have a right to contend that it 
has been misapprehended, and looking at 
the service of the country as the object in 
view, it will not be denied that it is alauda- 
ble attempt to remove the misconstruction. 
It might perhaps be expected by some 
noble lords on the other side, that I should 
disclose something regarding the present 
state of the negociation; but though I 
would discountenance any such communi- 
cation at present, yet Hf it be required I 
shal] not shrink from making it, but it will 
not be forgotten, that it was only yesters 
day morning that I was able to ascertain 
what course of proceeding ought to be 
adopted. Although our efforts have hi- 
therto failed, yet even at this moment my 
hopes of conciliation and union are not 
extinct in a quarter where I am anxious 
that my offers shall be accepted, and 
which has candidly manifested a disposi- - 
tion to promote the general object. It 
has been admitted on all hands, that a 
crisis of greater danger and difficulty 
never was known; a.moment when the 
country claimed more anxiously the sere 
vice of every man who is capable of ren- 
dering assistance was never recorded in 
our annals; and | hope, that neither these 
nor any other discussions may communi- 
cate to public men, as I am sure they will 
not to me, any sharpness of spirit which 
may delay, or perhaps even defeat, an 
object on all accounts so essential to the 
welfare and perhaps the existence of the 
British empire. Under these impressions 
I wish at present to go no further, and 
shall sit down, repeating my firm convic- 
tion of the spirit of conciliation with 
which the original proposal was made to 
my noble friends. 

Lord Erskine.—The House will, I hope, 
excuse me, if, after what has fallen from 
the noble earl, I feel it necessary to say a 
few words upon this subject. It appears 
to me that the real question to be decided 
is, whether my noble friends are justified 
ia putting the construction they hold apon 
the written proposition made to them, and 
the justice or injustice of this construction 
is to be ascertained by a candid and fair 
perusal of the paper. I confess for one, 
never having seen the document, or indeed 
heard of it, until it was read to me in come 
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pany with others, I put the: same con- 
struction upon it as that which is enter- 
tained by my two noble friends. That 
the proposal was made in the most liberal 
spirit, and from the most honourable mo- 
tives, cannot be denied; and had the ob- 


ject been attained, the deliverance of the | 


country from its present calamities could 
not have been placed in better hands. It 
is, however, most material, that those who, 
at the present crisis, when all are impe- 
riously called upon to exert their utmost 
talents for the welfare of the state, refused 
to accede to the proposition made to them, 
should point out distinctly, and beyond 
the possibility of doubt, the solid grounds 
on which they rested their refusal. It is 
at all times desirable that public men 
should stand clear in the opinion of the 
nation, and as the interpretation I put upon 
the document was precisely that which 
my noble friends entertained, I thought it 
right thus shortly to express my concur- 
rence in the sentiments they have ex- 
pressed. 

The Marquis of Douglas.—I obtrude 
myself unwillingly upon the House for 
the purpose of impressing upon noble 
lords the imperious necessity for prompt 
and vigorous measures. At a period ac- 
knowledged to be without parallel, we 
have now been for some weeks confessedly 
without a government. I cannot by any 
means concur in the interpretation put 
upon the paper by the noble earl (Moira), 
but I coincide entirely in opinion with my 
noble friends near. me, that it would have 
placed them in a situation in which they 
could not conscientiously have acted, and 
which, if they had consented to have held 
it, would have been equally unconstitu- 
tional and impolitic. The opinion to 
which I have come has been clearly ex- 
pounded by my noble friends, and until 
further investigation at the proper time 
convince me to the contrary, I shall con- 
tinue to hold it.. In the present condition 
of affairs something ought to be done, not 
only for the country, but for public men, 
and it is due to the noble marquis that a 
speedy explanation should be afforded. I 
will not myself suggest any particular day 
for the discussion of this very interesting 
subject, but I would recommend that some 
noble lord, acquainted with the engage- 
ments of the noble marquis, should name 
a period that he imagines will be conve- 
nient. I will not detain the House longer 
than to make a single remark upon the 
probability that the noble marquis was 
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actuated only by a wish to conciliate jy 
the offer he was: instructed to make; anj 
which was refused, according to my vier, 
for the most solid and indispensable ani 
sons. I confess, that it never appeared tg 
me likely that the noble marquis, whog 
political opinions on nearly all subjecy 
were so opposite to those of my nobk 
friends, should be able to effect that union 
of parties and sentiments, which at the 
same time that it is so desirable, it ig 
difficult to procure. 

The Duke of Athol.—I had not, my 
lords, the honour to be present in the 
House when the expression, an explany 
tion of which has this night been given, 
was employed; but when it reached m 
ears I immediately conceived that it had 
been hastily uttered, and that it was im 
possible in times like these that personal 
animosities could agitate a British breast, 
At present, I think further discussion 
would be productive only of injury, and 
had I been in my place on a former night, 
I would have deprecated then, as I do 
now, the discussion into which we have 
been led. I do not trouble the House 
often with making speeches, but I trut 
that I shall not on that account be the les 
forward to devote my life and fortune to 
the service of my country. 1 own that! 
heard with sorrow what fell from a-noble 
earl (Moira), which in my humble op 
nion was calculated only, by promoting 
debate, to foster the evil he was anxious 
to destroy. For my own part, whenever 
the Prince Regent, exercising the duties 
of majesty, shall have formed an adminis. 
tration competent to the discharge of thei 
public duties, I shall never be a caviller 
for particular men or particular measures, 
being willing to support both the one and 
the other, when the object is the prox 
perity and welfare of the state. I shal 
neither join the party on the one side ot 
on the other, but shall support those men 
whose wish is to save their country. | 
am ready to admit that there are men 0! 
the other side of the House, able from 
their talents, and willing from their dispo- 
sition, to join in so laudable an under 
taking, and I trust that their assistance will 
be obtained to extricate us from the peril 
real or imaginary, by which we are él» 
compassed. -God forbid it should notbe 
so. Iam.no party man, and for thirty 
years I have supported with zeal and fide 
lity our king, and the best parts of out 
constitution; in these sentiments I have 
risen. from my cradle, and in these senle®: 
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nents, I trust, I shall descend’ into my 
rave. My principal object in addressing 

our lordships at present was to deprecate 
forther discussion, more particularly at 
Byhis moment, when the public feeling is 
alive, and which can only inform the na- 
tion, that no determination had yet been 
formed. Under such circumstances, I 
trust that the negociations will be suffered 
quietly to proceed, in the hope that an ar- 
rangement satisfactory to all may be ac- 
complished. I have no place to seek, no 
favour to ask; I speak only as a British 
subject, on the broad feeling of love to 
my king, and safety to my country. 

Lord Boringdon.—My lords, having the 
honour to be in the habits of friendship 
with the noble marquis who has been al. 
luded to, I think it right (although I have 
had no communication with bim upon the 
subject,) particularly after what has fallen 
from the noble duke respecting the ex- 
pression used by my noble friend, of 
‘dreadful personal animosities,’ to state to 
your lordships my firm conviction that the 
expression alluded to dropped from my 
noble friendinadvertently. CertainI am, 
that it never wasin the slightest degree 
intended to apply to that high authority 
gnwhose part it has been so justly and 
properly disclaimed ; and I am fully sa- 


tisfied that it was not intended to apply to . 


any individual, but was really inadver- 
tently dropped by my noble friend at the 
moment. My noble friend may have had 
toencounter with prejudices and dislikes, 
but I am satisfied that there did not, nor 
does exist, on the part of any individual, 
any thing like personal animosity ; nor 
did my noble friend I am persuaded intend 
soto apply the phrase. My lords, if I 
may be permitted to say a few words as to 
the cause of the failure of the nego- 
ciation conducted by my noble friend, 
Ido believe that its failure arose not 
from any causes that would have ac- 
wally prevented its ultimate success, 
but from my noble friend having in the 
first Instance conceived too sanguine an 
ideaof success, A noble marquis (Douglas) 
has suggested the propriety of appointing 
aday for the discussion of the subject in- 
volved in the circumstances which have 
been stated in this House. It is not for 
me to state to your lordships what would 
be a proper course of proceeding upon 
sich an occasion, but I am thoroughly 
convinced that my noble friend (marquis 
Wellesley) would hail the day of such a 
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' discussion, when his whole conduct in this 


transaction would be before your lordships, 


| with the greatest satisfaction. The noble 


marquis (Douglas) has, however, made an 
observation, in which I cannot agree, that 
success could not be expected in an ap- 
plication made by my noble friend to those 
with whom he essentially differed on po- 
litical subjects, and who were, as the noble 
marquis expresses it, political enemies.’ 
My lords, I cannot at all concur in this 
observation; my noble friend and the 
noble lords to whom he applied, agreed 
entirely upon one great point, the con- 
ciliation of a numerous class of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and upon other points it 
does not appear to me, that there were any 
thing more than technical difficulties that 
stood in the way of a satisfactory arrange- 
ment between my noble friend and the 
noble lords alluded to. 

The Lord Chancellor—My lords, I am 
so strongly convinced of the impropriety 
of continuing this discussion, particularly” 
when there is no question before the House, 
that I shall feel it my duty to move an 
adjournment, or at least (there being some 
Bills to come under the consideration of 
the House) to move that this House do at 
its rising adjourn till Monday. I have 
heard, however, with great satisfaction the 
noble lord (Boringdon) state, that the ex- 
pression used by the noble marquis, not 
now present, of dreadful personal animo- 
sities, did not in his opinion apply to any 
individual whatever. Had there been any 
question under discussion which involved 
this point, I should have heard all that 
might have been said by any noble lords 
upon this subject, meaning, at the conclu- 
sion, to have most distinctly disclaimed, 
on the part of myself and of all those in- 
dividuals whom I know, any feelings 
whatever of personal animosity. And to- 
prove, my lords, that I entertain no feel- 
ings of animosity towards the noble mar- 
quis (Wellesley) who is not now present,- 
I do most earnestly entreat your lordships’ 
not to proceed in this discussion in the 
absence of that noble marquis. My lords, 
upon a subject in which the expressions 
used by that noble marquis must form so 
prominent and material a part of our con- 
sideration, I do earnestly hope that your 
lordships will think it proper not to pro- 
ceed further when that noble marquis is 
not present. 

The conversation here terminated. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 5. 


Petition FROM WorcESTER RESPECTING 
tue Orpers in Councit.] A Petition of 
the manufacturers and other inhabitants of 
the City of Worcester, was presented and 
read ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners are chiefly en- 
gaged in the manufacture of gloves and 
porcelain ware, the former of which has, 
fora number of years past, afforded the 
means of subsistence to many thousands of 
industrious men, women, and children, 
spread through nearly the extent of the 
county ; and that the chief demand for 
this manufacture (independent of the 
home-consumption) has been, for the last 
twenty years, for the United States of 
America; and that, since the issuing of 
the Orders in Council, the demand for 
gloves for the American market has been 
much diminished, and, since the operation 
of the American Non-importation Act, has 
been entirely lost to the petitioners, the 
consequence of which has been that most 
of the manufacturers have suffered greatly 
from the want of a market for their goods, 
some have been entirely ruined, and a 
great number of the industrious men, 
women, and children, as before stated to 
be employed in this manufacture, have 
heen forced, for want of employment, to 
seek relief from their parishes ; and that, 
although porcelain ware has not made a 
leading article of exportation from the 
city of Worcester to the United States of 
America, yet that manufacture is in a very 
languishing state, increased, if not caused, 
the petitioners humbly conceive, by the 
operation of the Orders in Council, which, 
having very much deteriorated the general 
trade and commerce of the realm, has, in 
addition to the very heavy burthen of taxes, 
much diminished the use. and consumption 
of articles of luxury; and that the yreat 
decay in these two manufactories has very 
seriously affectedthe city, and a great por- 
tion of the county of Worcester, neither 
the manufacturers nor their work-people 
having the money to expend with the 
shop-keepers and others, as they were ac- 
customed to do when in more prosperous 
circumstances; and praying, .that the 
House -wiil be pleased to recommend to 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, that 
the said Orders in Council be rescinded as 
soon as they conveniently can, if, upon the 
investigation now in progress in the House, 
it should appear that they can berescinded 
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without compromising the honour or t) 
interest of the country.” 


Ordered to be referred to the Commitiell 


on the several Petitions against the Orda 
in Council. , 


NEGOCIATIONS FOR FORMING A yp 


ApinistaaTion.] Mr. Lygon broug| 
up the Report of the Committee of Way 
and Means. 


Sir J. Newport said, that the House wa * 


reduced to the dilemma, either of with 
holding the necessary supplies, or of gran 
ing them without a responsible minister 
He thought, however, a line of distinctig 
might be drawn, which was, to offer noo 


position till the last stage of each financial 


measure, by which time it was to be pre 
sumed an efficient administration woul 
be formed: and the present measure j 
particular, was the less objectionable as; 
imposed no new duties. 

Mr. W. Pole said, the present resolutig 


merely proposed a continuation of the olf 


duties; nor, if be happened to remaini 
office, would it be necessary for him} 
propose any additional duties. 

Mr. Bastard declared, that there appear 
ed to him Jess hope than ever of consti 
ting a vigorous and efficient governme 
unless the House was resolved to interle 
He could not believe that the feelings. 
the country or.its condition, interpal of 
external, could have, been faithfully repre 
sented to his Royal Highness, or that th 
necessity of redressing the grievances 
the people couid have been sufficient 


impressed upon his royal mind. He trum 


ed therefore, that the House would 1 
suffer another day to pass, without expres 
ing the sense they entertained of thei 
portance of addressing the Prince Rege 
as to the dangers that surrounded { 
country, and the great events which mig 
be anticipated in the north of Europe. 1 
had no predilection for one party m 
than another, but he had some predilecti 
for his country. (Hear, hear !) 

General Gascoyne stated, that it had b 
his intention, either that day or the ne 
as might best meet the pleasure of 
House, to move an Address to the Pring 
Regent, which, with their permission, 
would read. 

The Speaker said, that as there was! 
ready a question before the House, ! 
hon. member could not, consistently 
its orders, submit what would form 
matter of another and a future question 

Mr. Stuart Wortley was sensible of 
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p anxiety felt at present both by the 
Huse and the country, and what he 
ished for was, that while the House feit 
padaty to be firm, they should also feel 
their duty to be respectful. From what 
ad passed in another place, an expecta- 
ion was entertained that some explanation 
ould be given on that evening, and he 
mld not help thinking, that it would be 
jisable to postpone any measure that 
pight be proposed until Monday, when, 
f the same uncertainty prevailed, he 
wuld most readily join in some repre- 
ntation of the sentiments of the House to 
be Prince Regent. 

The Report of the Resolutions was read 
first and second time. 

General Gascoyne again rose, and ob- 
rved, that he was at a loss to know whe- 
her it was or was not the pleasure of the 
House that he should immediately submit 
\ismotion. He would, however, read the 
ddress which he had drawn up, and what- 
ver faults it might have, he begged that 
hey might be considered all his own, as 
he had consulted nobody in preparing it. 
e intended, then, on Monday, to move, 
That an Address be presented to the 
Mrince Regent, stating, that it became the 
uty of the House of Commons, as his 
loyal Highness’s counsellors, to advise 
him on the present unexampled state of 
iMbecountry : that some weeks had elapsed 
ince the death of Mr. Perceval, during 
hich the nation has been deprived of .2 
sponsible government: that from the 
Mmeracious answer of his Royal Highness to 
he Address of the House, they had ex- 
pected an administration to be immediately 
formed, possessing the confidence of the 
Prince and of the nation: that the House 
aw, with regret, that the efforts towards 
raming such a government had proved 
neffectual ; and that obstacles had arisen 
hich they must lament, but of which 
hey knew not enough to advise his Royal 
lighness thereon: that it was their wish 
hata government should be immediately 
ormed, to which there was no doubt that 
he Commons would afford their faithful 
sistance.”” 

Mr. Wortley moved that the House at 
is rising do adjourn till Monday next. 
Mr. Martin professed his intention to 
ppose the adjournment ; and suggested 
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' am the hon. general, that it might be better 
4 0 move that his Address should be re- 
1, erred to a committee. 


Mr. Wynn said, he should oppose any 
motion for an adjournment, There never 
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| had been guilty of delay. 
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was an instance of a delay of two days, 
under circumstances like the present. It 
was the sentiment of Mr. Pitt, on a similar 
occasion, that time should be measured, 
not by days, but by hours. In his opinion, 
the House should sit as often as it possibly 
could, and exert its vigilance over the 
proceedings of public men. 

Lord Milton said, that though it was the 
usual course to adjourn till Monday, yet 
on an occasion like the present, they ought 
to sit from day to day. It was their duty 
to watch over the actions of their public 
characters from hour to hour. At present 
there was no administration : the late mi- 
nisters merely held the seals till their suc- 
cessors were appointed. Such being the 
case, it was the paramount duty of the 
House not to abandon for an hour its office 
of active vigilance over public men. 

Mr. Wortley said, there were two evils 
which it behoved the House to avoid; the 
one was, the dereliction of its duty; the 
‘other, not to manifest a degree of intem- 
perance which was not consistent with the 
respect due to the personage at the head 
of the government. As the notice of the 
motion of the gallant general was entered 
for Monday, he did not suppose that it was 
the intention of any member to forestall it 
by a previous motion; he could, there- 
fore, see no objection to the adjournment. 

Sir J. Sebright thought that the House, 
so far from shewing any intemperance, 
The eyes of 
the nation were fixed on their representa- 
tives, and it became them to interfere with 
firmness, and without delay. 

Mr. Martin said, from what had fallen 
from the other side, it would appear, that 
they alluded to that person whose duty it 
was to form a government—that they 
meant to attach blame to that illustrious 
person. (Order! Order!) If it was not 
out of order, he should wish to put a few 
questions to the right hon. and learned 
gentleman, who had appeared on a former 
night so anxious to answer questions which 
had been framed in concert with him. At 
that time, indeed, no negociation had been 
entered into, no conditions had been pro- 
posed. Since that period a treaty had 
been instituted, and broken off, and as 





public rumour said, on terms. Now he 
wished very much to know, what those 
| terms were? but as he could ask no ques- 
tions, perhaps the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Wortley) would be able, by his persuasive 
eloquence, to induce the right hon, gen- 
tleman to be explicit, 
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Mr. Wortley said, that the hon. member 
was totally misinformed, when he said 
that the questions alluded to were framed 
in concert with the right hon. gentleman 
opposite. He had merely asked that right 
hon. gentleman if he would answer them. 
That right hon. gentleman was now in his 
place, and would contradict him, if he mis- 
stated. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that certainly there 
was no concert between himself and the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last; that there 
was no question framed in his presence, or 
at his desire, or with his consent; that 
the bon. gentleman had, in the presence of 
several friends met together on private 
business, stated the nature of .his ques- 
tions; and he had declared, that he would 
answer them in the negative. 
more had passed between them. 

Mr. Lascelles saw no objection to ad- 
journing till Monday, as the motion was 
fixed for that day : it could not be the in- 
tention of the House to proceed to any 
discussion previous to that motion. He 
thought also, that it would be prudent in 
the gallant general, not to be premature in 
framing his Address. It was impossible 
to tell, at present, where blame attached ; 
for his own part, he believed, that all the 


leading public men were actuated by ho- | 


nourable and upright motives ; he hoped, 
therefore, that in the consideration of the 
proposed question, there might be some- 
thing like a forgetfulness of party. 

Mr. G. Johnstone said, it was not diffi- 
cult to account for the delay which had 
arisen in the formation of a new adminis- 
tration, There was a sub-division which 
required that the two great divisions should 
concede every thing, and wished itself to 
engross the principal power. If an Ad- 
dress could be framed without any party- 


mixture, he should wish it to be immedi- 


ate; and as for himself, he was ready to 
support any administration which should 
be appointed. The present struggle for 
power arose from the natural tenacious- 
ness felt by men of high rank, for high 
public situations. He thought it the duty 
of the House to place the most implicit 
confidence in the Prince Regent, who 
could not -be supposed to form a govern- 
ment inadequate to the services of the 
state. There were men of talent enough 
on both sides of the House, to govern the 
nation ; and he should always be willing, 
whether in office or not, to support the 
government, consisting of such men of 
talent. He was perfectly disinterested, 


Nothing . 
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and conceived such conduct to be |; 
duty. : i 

Mr. C. Smith would support an adjouy 
ment till Monday ; but thought that} 
House should then act with vigour and ; 
cision. 

Mr. W. Smith saw no pressing necess 
for the House to continue its sittings ded 
in diem. He thought that his hon, friey 


ve 
Dn & 
of wi 


(Mr. Johnstone) to whom he gave perfedil Th 


credit for the disinterestedness of his iy 
tives, had made an unfit and unauthoriy 
declaration, when he said, that the pre 
delay arose from a struggle for power, 
was an invidious remark, unless it mere 
meant that there were great public gu 
tions on which public men could not 
sistently agree. j 

Sir T.. Turton conceived that the Ho 
ought to sit to-morrow, to give it ang 
portunity, should any thing arise, of g 
pressing its sentiments thereon. 

Mr. Tierney said, he would consent 
an adjournment, if the hon. gentlem 
(Mr. Wortley) would pledge himself 
bring on a motion on Monday. 

Mr. Wortley said, it was impossible 
give such pledge absolutely : it mustd 
pend on circumstances: perhaps ana 
ministration might be formed before Me 
day ; but if nothing occurred, it certain 
was his present view, that the Ho 
should not separate without some declay 
tion of its sentiments. 

Mr, Tierney said, he agreed to an 
journment, on condition, that if on Ma 
day things were the same as now, ani 
dress would be moved to his royal high 
the Prince Regent. 

General Gascoyne pledged himself! 
propose such a motion on Mond 
though, perhaps, he might in the inter 
alter the words of the Address which | 
had read. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he should be gui 
by circumstances ; ‘but should be as re 
as any member to pledge himself toa) 
formance of his duty on Monday. 

It was then ordered, that the House 
its rising, should adjourn till Monday, . 
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ApministraTion.] The Earl of Live 
rose and said :—My lords; before 1 
ing an adjournment, I think it right 
say a few words with reference to, 
questions put to me by a noble duke rt 
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ve to the situation of the Administration 
li, a former evening, and in consequence 
BB} which some discussion then took place. 
have now to state to your lordships, that 
is royal highness the Prince Regent has 
een this day pleased to appoint me First 
Monmissioner of the Treasury, and that his 
loyal Highness has given authority for 
mpleting the other arrangements of the 
dministration as soon as possible. 
The Duke of Norfolk.—My lords; the 
ble earl has referred to some questions 
hich I thought it my duty to put on a 
prmer evening ; the noble earl then re- 
red to a well known event, in conse- 
uence of which he only held his office till 
he appointment of a successor, that event 
Wgrs an Address voted in another place, 
waying his royal highness the Prince Re- 
ent to form a stronger and more efficient 
Administration. We are now informed, 
at the noble earl is appointed the mi- 
Mister of his Royal Highness, although I 
m not aware of the existence of any cir- 
w@imstance to do away the event which 
¢ noble earl referred to on a former even- 
1g, a8 a reason why he was then holding 
tice only until the appointment of a suc- 
asor. The noble earl, however, being 
te minister of the government, I now 
















subject which strongly agitates the pub- 
ic mind ; I mean our differences with the 
jnited States of America, which by the 
ast accounts from thence, have reached a 
point of hostility that may yet, however, 
be averted by timely acts on the part of 
his government. The lapse of a single 
ay may make a difference of the greatest 
mportance, for an act done promptly on 
he part of this government, may yet 
vert all the consequences of hostility on 
iene part of America. I cannot undertake 
assign reasons at length for a motion, 
hich I should wish to make, for an ad- 
ress to the Prince, Regent, praying that 
ewould rescind the Orders in Council, 
d I shall therefore confine myself to a 
uestion.. I wish to know whether there 
any intention on the part of the govern- 
‘Brent to rescind the Orders in Council ? 

The Earl of Léverpool--My lords ; 
ith reference to the event alluded to by 
he noble duke, namely, the Address voted 
hanother place, praying for astronger and 
hore efficient Administration, I think it 
ty duty to state, that immediately on that 
Address being voted, I humbly requested 
t his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
nthe part of my colleagues and myself, 
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ish to ask a question with reference to, 
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that we might not be any obstacles in the 
way of any proposed arrangement conse- 
quent on the Address of the House of Com- 
mons, and I trust your lordships will do 
me the justice to believe, that in the nego- 
ciations which have taken place, I have 
been no obstacle whatever to the carrying 
into effect the prayer of that Address. 
With regard to the circumstances that 
have led to the termination of the late ne- 
gociations to form a new administration, I 
do not now feel myself called upon to 
enter on that subject, but my lords, I feel 
that I should have shrunk from my duty 
to the Prince, and from my duty to the 
country, if I had now declined to accept 
the appointment which his Royal High- 
ness has been pleased to confer upon me. 
With respect to what has been stated by 
the noble duke regarding America, there 
have been undoubtedly some acts passed 
by the legislative assemblies of the United 
States, tending more than preceding acts 
to a hostile character; but the noble duke 
is mistaken in giving credit to the reports 
which have been in circulation of any 
acts of a decidedly hostile nature having 
been resorted to. As to the Orders in 
Council, the subject is now, and has been 
for some time, before your lordships, in- 
volved in an enquiry, which at the present 
moment tends to a termination.’ When 
the whole of the evidence is before the 
House, it will be for your lordships to de- 
termine what measures ought to be taken 
with regard to the Orders in Council. I 
am not aware that it would be fitting to say 
more upon the subject at present. 

The Duke of Norfolk, in explanation.— 
I did not mean to state that there was 
actual hostility on the part of America, 
but that hostility might be prevented by 
timely acts on the part of this govern- 
ment, and therefore that not a single day 
ought to be lost without an effort to avert 
the blow. It was in this view of the sub- 
ject that I recommended some immediate 
proceeding; because I feel, that the delay 
of a single day may be of the utmost con- 
sequence. 

The Earl of Moira.—My lords; had I 
not been anticipated by the noble earl 
(Liverpool) 1 should have felt it my duty 
to-state to your lordships the fact which 
the noble earl has announced, of his being 
entrusted by his royal highness the Prince 
Regent with the authority to form an Ad- 
ministration. My lords, in the exercise 
of the authority for that purpose entrusted 


‘to me by his Royal Highness, I exerted 
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my utmost endeavours to fulfil that mis- 
sion. I was perfectly aware, however, 
that in the present state of the country it 
was no ordinary trust. It was the most 
important that could devolve upon an in- 
dividual. Were the object merely to fill 
up appointments with men of talents, 
there could be no difficuliy, there being 
amply sufficient talent in the country for 
the supply of men of ability to the offices 
of the state; but at a moment like the 
present, I felt that I should not do my 
duty in the execution of the high trust re- 
posed in me, if I did not use my utmost en- 
deavours to conciliate the differences of 
public men, and to form an administration 
upon public principles, which should at 
once possess the full and entire confidence 
of the country. Such was the object of 
my endeavours. That I have failed in 
these endeavours I most deeply lament. 
Deeply lamenting it, however, as I do, 
there is still this consolation, that through- 
out the negociation which it has been my 
duty to carry on, I have met with the ut- 
most frankness and candour on the part of 
public men_on all sides to whom I ap- 
plied, and I owe it particularly to the 
noble earl and his friends to state, that 
they met my proposals with the utmost 
frankness and candour, and I have only to 
regret, that their view of their public duty 
did not permit them to accede to the de- 
sired arrangement. My lords, there is still 
more this greater consolation, that it is 
now testified to the public, that on the part 
of his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
there was in the proposition submitted by 
his\ authority to my noble friends, no re- 
servation whatever, and that it was made 
with the most entire disposition to give 
every effect to the wish expressed by the 
other branch of the legislature. That the 
endeavours made in obedience to that au- 
thority have failed, I must again most 
deeply lament. The result has been, that 
the noble earl (Liverpool,) has received 
authority from his royal highness the 
Prince Regent to form an Administration, 
which I hope may prove satisfactory to 
the country. Under the present circum- 
stances of the country, and after what has 
happened, I shail feel it my duty to give 
my support to that Administration, so far 
as is consistent with those public prin- 
ciples which I have so often avowed in this 
House, and which I must always promote 
to the extent of my humble ability. 

The Earl of Liverpool_—I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 
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Marquis Wellesley.—It may probably 
expected of me, my lords, that I shoyj 
enter into some explanation, respecti 
what took place at the last meeting of thy 
House, with reference to some expressicg 
used by me on a preceding evening. M 
lords, ‘with respect to my not attendi 
my duty in this House at its last meeting, 
I was unquestionably ready to give any 
explanation on that day; but I trust] 
may be permitted to observe, if any thi 
can be set off against the duty of attend 
ing this House, that I really thought tha 
my presence would be an obstacle to the 
arrangement, which I then hoped mighj 
be made, and I was therefore absent. \ 
lords, when [ notified to this House, that] 
had resigned the commission entrusted 
me by his royal highness the Prince Re 
gent, I then stated, that I had full auth 
rity from his Royal Highness to stateto th 
House, if your lordships should desire i, 
all the circumstances connected with my 
conduct in that negociation, and | aga 
state, that I have that full authority, an 
that I am ready, if your lordships» 
please, at this, or any future time, to 9 
over, point by point, every thing that mii 
lates to my conduct in this negociation 
My lords, my object throughout this ne 
gociation was, that three great principle 
should form the basis of the proposeda 
rangement :—first, that the laws affectin 
his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjecs 
should be taken into consideration, witha 
view to a conciliatory adjustment, § 
condly, that the war in the peninstl 
should be carried on with adequate vigow 
And thirdly, that the administration to Wim 
formed should not consist of the talenly 
the opinions, or the strength of one party 
that the strength of one party should mi 
be the strength of the country; thatt 
opinions of a party should not be 
system of the country: but that, in 
present complication of parties and 9 
nions, the administration should be fo 
ed from all parties of individuals agreei 
in the first two principles I have mentio 
ed, and coming to an arrangement ¥p 
other matters. Now, my lords, with 
spect to an expression which I used. 
the evening alluded to, to which, subi 
quently, much reference was made, % 
which it seems was stated by a nol 
friend of mine (though, ashe mention 
without any authority from me) tol 
dropped from me inadvertently. Thed 
pression to which I allude was that 
“dreadful personal animosities.” 





aryjmayou acted from any improper motive, or 
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jords, in what 1 stated to the House, I 
humbly advised your lordships not to call 
for that disclosure which I was then ready 
to make, because it would tend to irritate 
and inflame those dreadful personal ani- 
mosities which. had already unhappily 
existed in the course of the negociation. 
My lords, in using this expression, I have 
no hesitation in stating that I used it ad- 
yisedly, and that I applied this term “ ani- 
mosities” to the noble earl (Liverpool) and 
his colleagues, for it was from their con- 
duct thatthe only obstacles arose to the 
arrangement which I proposed to make. 
My lords, I know too well the usages of 
parliament to apply to any man an ex- 
pression which he disavows; but I cer- 
tainly applied it at the time in the man- 
ner I have stated, under the impression 
that the only obstacles* arose from the 
noble lord and his colleagues, and that 
their conduct could be attributed only to 
animosity towards me. I do not charge 
his against them as a crime, or that they 
intentionally threw obstacles in the way, 
but I merely state the fact. 

The Earl of Harrowby.—My lords, after 
the charge made by the noble marquis, in’ 
which I, as one of the colleagues of my 
noble friend, of course feel myself impli- 

ated, I consider it my duty to call upon’ 


the noble marquis to bring proofs of his 
harge, and lam ready to meet it. Is it 
fitting that such a charge should: be insi- 
uated, and the alleged proofs of it post- 


poned till another day? Is it fitting that 
after a charge made against members of 
his House of intentionally throwing ob- 
tacles——— 


Marquis Wellesley.—I did not say that 


ntentionally. I only say that in my 
mind such was the fact. 

The Earl of Harrowby.—Well then, my 
ords, of throwing obstacles in the way of 
making an arrangement to meet the diffi- 
ulties of the country? Is it fitting that 
uch a charge should be made without at 
nce entering into the discussion of it? Is 
t fitting that it shall be said that all facili- 
ies have been afforded in other quarters, 

d that we alone have been the obstacles, 
vithout informing your lordships how 
uch a charge can be substantiated? If 
te noble marquis be prepared to prove 

hs charge, and to repeat here what he has 
aid in other places, let him take the first 
pportunity to do so, and not postpone his 
xplanation from day to day. Let him 
xplain what he means by the term “ per- 
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sonal animosities ;’’ and say whether he 
intends to avail himself of the apology 
made for him by a noble baron opposite, 
namely, that it was an expression uttered 
loosely and incidentally in the course of 
his speech; or whether he intends to sup. 
port his assertion by facts. I call upon 
the noble marquis to bring proofs of the 
charge which he has thus insinuated, 
Marquis Wellesley.—One would really 
think, my lords, from the lofty tone and 
manner which the noble earl has assumed 
—a tone aud manner to which I can bend 
only in common politeness, but to which 
I by no means submit as a member of 
this House, that I would not bring proofs 
of what I have asserted, or that I would 
insinuate a charge without having ground 
on which to support it. I did not charge 
my noble friend (the earl of Liverpool), 
for so I must call him let what may hap- 
pen, or his colleagues with any intentions 
to defeat the object of the resolution. of 
the House of Commons: I only stated the 
fact, that the noble lords and their friends 
had been the only serious obstacle that I 
had met with. The noble earl, in the 
same lofty tone, and ina style of rebuke 
which I did not deserve, alluded to the 
construction which my noble friend near 
me (lord Grenville) put apon my words, 
when on a former night I spoke of dread- 
ful personal animosity ; and the noble 
earl adverted to this, as if I had been de- 
sirous of sheltering myself under the ex- 
planation given of my words, though my 
noble friend distinctly stated, that he had 
no authority whatever for that explana- 
tion. My noble friend appears to have 
said, (and his good opinion I certainly 
value most highly,) that the words had 
probably dropped from me incidentally, 
and that they were not entitled to be con- 
sidered of so much importance as if they 
had been spoken directly ; but my noble 
friend was too accurate, surely, to have 
said that I had spoken inadvertently or 
unadvisedly. Iwas prevented from goin 
into the details of this subject, lest I should 
excite irritation; and that I had rightly 
judged upon that point, the speech of the 
noble earl clearly proves. On a former 
day I refrained from entering into any 
explanation, that I might not revive the 
dreadful personal animosity which I have 
met with in the course of these proceed- 
ings. This, I declare, upon my honour, 
I stated perfectly advisedly: and when I 
did so, I even thought that the noble lords 
avowed the fact. A noble earl (Liver- 
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pool) against whom I have certainly no 
personal animosity, did on that day dis- 
avow any such feeling. Now, all I can 
say is, that if the noble lords disclaim any 
personal animosity, I am bound, in a par- 
liamentary sense, to suppose that I was 
mistaken. I will now, however, state to 

our lordships, the grounds upon which 
pte ee the obstacle as standing on 
that ground, and the reasons why I thought 
that personal animosity had been, in part, 
at least, the cause of the existence of 
that obstacle. The first object which I 
and my right hon. friend who acted 


with me on that occasion, proposed to: 


ourselves, was to ascertain the agreement 
of men of all parties in certain leading 
principles which should constitute the 
tracts of the administration, without ex- 
pecting an agreement on all other less 
important points, which might be left for 
future discussion and arrangement; but 
the great principles we thought ought to 
be previously settled. With this view of 
the subject, we submitted such leading 
principles to different parties. I submit- 
ted them to the noble lords near me 
(Grenville and Grey), and my right 
hon. friend laid them before the ne- 
ble lords opposite. I will now read the 
propositions and the answers, and leave 
it to your lordships to judge whether or 
not I was unfounded in my charge; and 
whether I deserve the lofty rebuke of the 
noble earl who spoke last. I submitted 
to the noble lords near me, whether they 
found any insurmountable obstacles to 
form part of an administration formed 
upon the following great leading princi- 
les :—First, that the laws relative to the 
Catholics should be taken into immediate 
consideration, with a view to conciliatory 
measures. Secondly, that the war in the 
peninsula should be prosecuted on a scale 
of adequate vigour. The answer I re- 
ceived from the noble lords was, that in 
such a moment as the present, they were 
ready to enter, with the utmost frankness, 
into, the consideration of what arrangement 
could be formed, so as best to meet the 
exigencies of the crisis; and that no per- 
sonal feeling should prevent their afford- 
ing every facility to the accomplishment 
of the great object in view. This was 
sufficient for my present purpose. The 
game proposition was, made to the noble 
lords opposite, and the question put to 
them in nearly the same terms by m 
right -hon. friend. They were asked, 
whether they felt any disposition to form 
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part of an administration formed on thy 
above principles. The answer receiv 
from the noble lord opposite, was, « thy 
he had consulted his colleagues, and thy 
they did not think it necessary to conside 
the principles stated in the proposition, 4 
they were all resolved, after what had p, 
cently passed, not to be members of ay 
administration formed by lord Wellesley? 
Another noble lord, having stated ‘ih 
strong repugnance to have lord Wellesley 
at the head of the administration, thoy 

it enough to refer to the answer which 
I have just repeated, “‘ as it was not ne. 
cessary to enter farther iato the discussig 
of a matter of personal feeling.”’ Noy] 
do not mean to accuse the noble |p 

of any thing dishonourable. Pend 
feelings may, perhaps, be justified; by 
surely, after this, nobody can be surprised 
that it appeared to me, that this ansyy 
was dictated by a feeling of personal ani. 
mosity. Ifthe noble lords disclaim ay 
such animosity, God forbid that I shoul 
attempt to contradict that in any unpa 
liamentary way; but your lordship] 
hope will do me the justice to allow, tha 
I have proved sufficient to show, that I 
not deserve the rebuke of the noble loi 
whom I have been accustomed to call my 
noble friend. But really it is somewha 
difficult for me to call him so now, alle 
he has represented me as shifting 4 
shirking, and wishing to shelter myst 
under apologies made by others. Yor 
lordships will now judge, whether I ha 
not sufficient grounds both for my opinici 
and my conduct. As to what the nobl 
lord observed, of saying in other place 
what was not said here, it may be som 
times necessary and proper to say ele 
where what it would not be fitting to sy 
here. But if the noble lord will pointe 

to me any thing which I have said ¢h 

where, and which it would be proper! 


state here, I am perfectly ready to Salim . 


the noble lord in that respect. 
The Earl of Harrowby.—My lords, ii 
assumed a tone which might be conside 
unbecoming in this House, I have to@ 
logize to your lordships for so doing, 
when the noble lord threw out so serio 
charge against those with whom | lm 
the honour to act, and myself, of suflengi 
feelings of personal animosity to stands 
the way of any arrangement which mi 
be considered beneficial to the country,’ 
became my duty to call upon the 0m 
lord to statethe grounds upon which 
grounded such an imputation. 
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My lords, we do not plead guilty to any 
such charge, and it is a decisive proof that 
we were actuated by no feelings of ani- 
mosity to the noble lord, that on the morn- 
ino of the day on which notice had been 
given of the Address so often alluded to, 
which was afterwards voted in another 

lace, we offered to form an administra- 
tion with that noble lord ; himself to have 
the most distinguished place in that admi- 
nistration, which he himself should point 
out. But did no circumstances intervene 
between that period, and the period of the 

roposition referred to by the noble lord? 
Was it nothing that the correspondence 
between the noble lord and my noble 
friend should have been published, on 
Thursday, in the newspapers? And this 
too without the explanatory letter of my 
noble friend, respecting’ which a notice 
was given, that it would be published on 
the subsequent day; although, had the 
explanatory letter of my noble friend been 
published with the other correspondence, 
the decision in another place might have 
been very different from what it was. 
Could we have any confidence in negoci- 
ating with the noble lord, when it was 
thus discovered that the public were to be 
made parties to the negociation step by 
step, and it is not a little singular, that the 


noble lord should thus have thought it 
right to publish this correspondence, and 
not have thought it equally proper to pub- 
lish the correspondence in his recent ne- 
gociation with the noble lords on the other 


side. But, my lords, it was not merely 
this: did no other circumstance happen ? 
Was there not a Statement published in 
the news-papers, in which the noble lord 


“meccused his late colleagues in the cabinet, 


of incapacity to originate any measures 
or the welfare of the country? Was it not 
lisgraceful to us all, to publish a declara- 
jon, that none of us were able to act with 
him—that none of us were fit to act with 
him—that we were wholly unworthy and 
Incapable? Nay, the noble marquis went 
so far as to say, that, for the whole of the 
Wo years which he had been in office, 
perpetual differences of opinion existed 
between him, and the other members of 
the cabinet. This is strange! I really 
have nothing for it, my lords, but'to be- 
eve that I have been in a dream for these 
Wo last years, during the whole of which 
period, I have foridly imagined that my 
hoble friends and ‘myself were acting in 
perfect Unisdn with the setitiments. of the 
boble marquis. Pablic tien are ‘so ‘ac- 
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customed to this kind of accusations, even 
from their own friends, that they become 
callous to them; but the time and the cir- 
cumstances chosen for the publication, 
were calculated to wound our feelings in 
a tenfold degree, to wound them through 
the memory of him who had just then 
fallen by the hands of an Assassin, whom 
we considered as thé life and soul of our 
cabinet, and whom we in the highest de« 
gree respected and esteemed,—that man 
of unimpeachable integrity and excellence 
—him who never wanted défence in the 
eyes of those who best knew his value. 
Was this a moment, my lords, for the 
publication of an attack apon the charac 
ter of that right hon. gentleman, when hé 
was no longer in existence to answer it? 
Was it fitting, that when we had just rea 
turned from the melancholy duty of fol- 
lowing his hearse, that the publication of 
such a Statement should be thrust upon us? 
All this roused, not personal animosity, 
but those feelings which rendered it im+ 
possible that we could cordially unite with 
the noble lord in any administration. My 
lords, in the result which has taken place, 
after the failure of the negociations, of 
which you have heard, no alternative re- 
mained. It would have been a gross de- 
reliction of our duty, under the circum- 
stances that have recently happened, to 
have refused to join in the formation of an 
administration in support of the just prero- 
gative of the crown; for had we done that, 
the adiministration of the country must 
have been conceded to those; whose opi- 
nions are decidedly hostile to those mea- 
sures, which have been sanctioned by the 
repeated approbation of majorities of both 
Houses of Parliament. We have, there- 
fore, felt it our duty to obey the commands 
of the Prince Regent; if parliament does 
not support us, it is their fault, we shall. 
have the satisfaction of having done our 
duty. 

Marquis Wellesley.—I have listened to 
the whole of the noble earl’s speech with 
perfect attention, and the result is, that, in 
my opinion, my previous assertions have 
been completely proved by every word 
that has fallen fromthe noble earl. His 
whole spéech has proved the existence of 


‘a feeling, which I will not call personal ani- 


mosity, because I before stated that I would 
relinquish that term, as soon as it should be 
disavowed. I will therefore dwell no longer 
upon the feeling, or the dislike, or the 
displeasure, or whatever it is to’be called, 
which produced such peculiar effects. But 
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there was one imputation in the noble 
earl’s speech, which, as the noble earl 
chose to throw out at all, he ought to have 
stated in the form of a positive, plain, au- 
thentic charge, Does the noble earl mean 
to insinuate that I was a party to the pub- 
lication of the Statement* to which he al- 
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ludes, with reference to the right hon 
gentleman late at the head of the adminis. 
tration? and yet if he does not mean to 
insinuate that, how does he make out that 
its publication rendered it impossible for 
him and his colleagues to unite with me 
in an administration? The noble ear] 





* The following is a copy of the said 
Statement : 


STATEMENT, &c. 


«Lord Wellesley expressed his inten- 
tion to resign, because his general opi- 
nions, for a long time past, on various im- 
portant a had not sufficient weight 
to justify him towards the public, or to- 
wards his own character, in continuing in 
office ; and because he had no hope of ob- 
taining from the Cabinet, (as then consti- 
tuted) a greater portion of attention than 
he had already experienced. 

«Lord Wellesley’s objections to re- 
maining in the Cabinet arose, in a great 
degree, from the narrow and imperfect 
scale on which the efforts in the peninsula 
were conducted. It was always stated to 
him by Mr. Perceval, that it was imprac- 
ticable to enlarge that system. The Ca- 
binet followed Mr. Perceval implicitly. 
Lord Wellesley thought that it was per- 
fectly practicable to extend the plan in 
the peninsula; and that it was neither safe 
ner honest towards this country or the 
allies, to continue the present contract- 
ed scheme. No hope existed of con- 
verting Mr. Perceval, or any of his col- 
leagues: no alternative, therefore, remain- 
ed for lord Wellesley but to resign, or to 
submit to be the instrument of a system 
which he never advised, and which he 
could not approve. 

«Lord Wellesley had repeatedly, with 
great reluctance, yielded his opinions to 
the Cabinet on many other important 
points. He was sincerely convinced by 
experience, that in every such instance he 
had submitted to opinions more incorrect 
than his own; and had sacrificed to the 
object of accommodation and temporary 
harmony, more than he could justify in 
point of strict public duty. In fact, he 
was convinced by experience, that the 
Cabinet neither possessed ability nor 
knowledge to devise a good plan, nor tem- 
per and discernment to adopt what he now 
thought necessary, unless Mr. Perceval 
should concur with lord Wellesley. To 
Mr. Perceval’s judgment or attainments 
lord Wellesley (under the same expe- 





rar 
rience) could not pay any deference, with. 
out injury to the public service, 

“ With these views and sentiments, op 
the [16th] of January, lord Wellesley 
merely desired permission to withdraw 
from the Cabinet; not requiring any 
change in his own situation, and im loring 
no other favour than the facility of resig. 
nation. This plain request was notified to 
the Prince Regent and to Mr. Perceval as 
nearly as possible at the same moment of 
time ; with the expression of lord Welles 
ley’s wish, that the precise time of his re. 
signation might be accommodated to the 
pleasure of his Royal Highness, and to the 
convenience of Mr, Perceval, as soon’ 
the restrictions should expire. 

“ The Prince Regent received this noti- 
fication with many gracious expressions of 
regret; and Mr. Perceval, in writing, 
used expressions of regret, and also of 
thanks for the manner in which lord Wel- 
lesley had signified his wish to resign. 

« Mr. Perceval, without any communi- 
cation to lord Wellesley, instantly at. 
tempted to induce the Prince Regent to re- 
move him before the expiration of the re- 
strictions; and repeatedly urged the at- 
tempt with great earnestness; severally 
proposing lord Moira, lord Castlereagh, 
and lord Sidmouth, or some of his party, 
to supersede lord Wellesley without an 
hour of delay. Mr. Perceval never gave 
any intimation to lord Wellesley of these 
proceedings, nor even of his wish for lord 
Wellesley’s immediate retirement. 

“ The Prince Regent still pressing lord 
Wellesley to retain the seals, he submitted 
to his Royal Highness’s commands; de- 
claring at the.same time, his anxious de- 
sire to be liberated, as soon as his Royal 
Highness should establish his government. 

«« When it appeared, at the expiration of 
the restrictions, that the Prince Regent i0- 
tended to continue Mr. Perceval’s governs 
ment, lord Wellesley again tendered the 
seals to his Royal Highness with increased 
earnestness. On that occasion, being in 
formed that his Royal Highness was still at 
liberty, and was resolved to form his Ca 
binet according to his Royal Highness $ 
own views, and being commanded to state 
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ought not to have presumed to state—I 
yse the word in its strongest sense—he 
ought not to have presumed to state, that 
the publication was by my authority, 
without a perfect knowledge that it was 
go. My lords, I do expressly deny being 
a party to that publication. The facts are 
simply these :—when I tendered my re- 
signation of the office I held 4e- the Prince 
Regent, his Royal Highness, with that 

ciousness and benignity which are so 

culiar to him, was pleased to request me 
to continue to hold that office, until the 
expiration of the restrictions upon the Re- 
gency. I obeyed his Royal Highness’s 
commands; but having found that, pre- 
vious to the expiration of the restrictions, 
the right hon. gentleman alluded to, had 
recommended two or three times to the 
Prince Regent:my immediate supercession, 
Idid, in'a conversation with the noble and 
learned lord on'the woolsack, than whom 
Lam satisied; there does not exist a more 
honourable man'in the country, I did ex- 
press to that noble and Jearned lord (and I 
call upon him to contradict me if] am in- 
correct) that it was unmannerly in the per- 
sonalluded to, to go to the Prince Regent 
two or three times to recommend my im- 
mediate supercession. ‘There were many 
reasons’ for my wishing to resign, besides 
the prominent ones, which are already 
before the public. I long' before wished 
toresign; but the vilest calumnies were 
circulated on the subject. | I was charged 
with extravagant ambitione I was charged 
with bargaining for more power. This 


eibide 
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was all calumny. I simply asked leave to 
resign.—As to’ the statement which was 
published, there are expressions in it which 
it must be manifest are not mine; the fact 
is, that many of niy friends, who were very 
anxious with respect to the causes of my 
resignation, took down in writing, expres 
sions which I dropped in the heat of con- 
versation, some of which I would now re- 
cal, but which I would not substantially 
retract. Many applications were made to 
my friends for the publication of the State- 
ment, but-it was uniformly refused, and so 
far from my being a party to the publica- 
tion, I was horror-struck at seeing it pubs 
lished, at the time at which'it was made 
public, and I would have given any gum 
of money to have recalled the publication, 
How, then, does the noble earl make out 
that I was a party to the publication ?— 
The paper was not mine. It may be a 
trifling thing to talk of language; but it 
was not couched in’ language which I 
should have used in a document intended 
for the public eye; and more especially 
ata moment when the public had’ lost a 
man of the most itreproachable character, 
of the most perfect integrity, of the mildest 
heart, of the most amiable qualities—full 
of every private virtue. But all this does 
not make it: necessary that I should ac- 
knowledge him to be possessed of that 
power and frame of mind which marks out 
a man for the conduct of great public con- 
cerns. It can be no insult tovany man to 
say, that he is not qualified for the high 
offices of state. I highly respect and es- 





his opinions on the subject, lord Wellesley 
declared; that'in his judgment the Cabinet 
ought to be formed, first, on an interme- 
diary principle respecting the Roman Ca- 
tholic claims, equally exempt from the 
extremes of instant, unqualified coucession, 
and of peremptory, eternal exclusion ; 
and secondly, on an understanding that the 
war should’ be conducted with adequate 
wgour. Lord Wellesley said, that he per- 
snally was ready to serve with Mr. Per- 
céval on such a basis; that he never again 
would serve under Mr. Perceval in any 
tircumstances,. He said that he would 
terve under lord’ Moira’; or lord Holland, 
ot the proposed principles; but that he 
desired no office, and entertained no other 
wish than to be instrumental in forming 
iwch an administration for the Prince Re- 
gent, as should’ be consistent with his 

yal Highness’s honour, conciliatory to- 
wards Ireland, and equal tothe:conduct of 

(VOL. XXIIL ). 





the war ona scale of sufficient extent. He 
made no exception to any prime minister 
but Mr. Perceval, whom he considered to 
be incompetent to fill that office, although 
sufficiently qualified for inferior stations. 
He offered to act under any other person 
approved by his: Royal Highness; but he 
stated, that his own views rendered him 
much more anxious to resign instantly. 
«The Prince Regent commanded lord 
Wellesley+to continue, until his Royal 
Highness should have communicated with 
Mr. Perceval through the‘Lord Chancellor. 
Lord Wellesley stated, that such a com- 
munication’ must* prove useless, but sub- 
mitted to his Royal Highness’s earnest 
desire. In two days afterwards, lord Wel- 
lesley received, through'the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Prince Regent’s acceptance of 


his resignation, and atcordingly delivered 


the seals to his Royal Highness on the-19th 
of February, 1812.” 
(2 B) 
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teem my noble friend opposite, for so I 
must still call him, but it does not follow 
from that, that I am bound to consider him 
as a fit man to be placed at the head of 
the government. An intimate knowledge 
of the virtues of the right hori. gentleman 
before alluded to, could only be gained by 
a long acquaintance. I had little personal 
acquaintance with him, but so far as I 
could judge, I highly respected his vir- 
tues ; I sympathise with his friends; and 
I consider the act which deprived him of 
existence as a stain upon humanity. His 
blameless life, his purity of mind, and his 
having fallen in the service of his country, 
has thrown the lustre of martyrdom around 
his memory ; but with all that respect for 
his virtues and the excellencies of his cha- 
racter, I feel it my duty to say, that I did 
not consider him as a fit man to lead the 
councils of this great empire. 

I will now proceed to another part of 
the noble earl’s speech, in which he as- 
serted, that I had never expressed any dif- 
ference of opinion from the rest of the 
cabinet. It is true that I might continue 


to act in unison with the other members 
on particular points; I might approve of 
their conduct partially ; but because I did 
not dissent from them on every question, 
is it to be presumed that my sentiments on 
all subjects, however great and important, 


were in perfect coincidence? The noble 
lord says that I never disagreed, and his 
statement, as compared with my conduct, 
puts me in mind of a certain counsellor in 
India, who, in any remonstrance he made, 
was never supposed to be in earnest until 
he threw an ink-stand at the-head of the 
governor general. In the cabinet I cer- 
tainly never went so far: I always endea- 
voured to act, as far as I could, with per- 
fect cordiality ; but I did imagine, until 
now, that I had shewn sufficient ill-humour 
to convince my coadjutors of the different 
opinions which Ientertained. I approved 
of many of their measures, but if I were 
wrong in so doing, I can only say, that if 
upon the same terms we should ever meet 
again, I will endeavour to correct my 
error. There yet remains another charge 
to be repelled, I mean the publication of 
the Correspondence which passed during 
the negociation which I was empowered 
to conduct. I may perhaps have been 
blamable in allowing it, but if I have.erred, 
I have erred from habit, for it is a very or- 
dinary practice with me to satisfy the pub- 
lic by authentic information, upon a subject 
to which they look with the most painful 
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anxiety. I am not aware, that in th 
letters which were written on either side 
there was one word that ought to be eo, 
cealed. 1 protest most solemnly, that] 
thought I was acting in a way best ca, 
culated to secure the characters of thy 
noble Jord and myself. But further Jay 
accused, of not publishing on the say 
day, the explanatory letter transmitted tp 


‘me by the noble earl (Liverpool), anf 


which he, for good reasons no donb, 
begged that I would not answer. Imy 
desired, however, to annex it to the con 
respondence, and how was it possible fy 
me to imagine, that it was not to share th 
general fate? There might be some caus 
of complaint, if 1 had not published ita 
all, but it seems it was not published 
the same day. 1 own most honestly, tha 
I really thought the explanation wholly 
extraneous ; as a friend of mine expressed 
it in another place, I believed it to be em 
tirely of a controversial nature, and ifi 
did not accompany the other docu 
ments, I was of opinion that it ought never 
to have appeared at all. ft has bee 
maintained, however, that the want of4 
knowledge of this letter, had occasioneds 
very disagreeable vote in another place 
This, however, is by no means the fac 
for the friends of the noble earl took car 
to remedy the evil, by printing it seven! 
hours before the discussion which ende 
in this disagreeable vote, commenced; it 
was printed too without any reply toi, 
and here, I think, I have aright to chap 
the noble earl with something like unfir 
ness. I protest to God, that so far from 
thinking that I had acted unkindly, 1 im 
gined, that by forbearing to publish is 
explanatory epistle I did him a favo, 
and I unfeignedly believe that his frie 
who caused its promulgation, did tiv 
noble earl a most essential injury. Ti 
complaint is to be made not againstm 
who withheld it, but against him who pt 
lished it. These, however, my lords, 
quite trivial considerations, and I a 
ashamed that the noble earl (Harrowbj) 
felt himself reduced to the necessity 
going into the detail of such insignifical 
points. The House will judge upon tw 
whole case, whether every circumstalt 
stated and relied upon by the other sill 
oes not in the strongest manner co 
the position which alone entitled mel 
address your lordships, namely, that 
stacles were opposed by the noble ealt i 
the establishment of an Administratith 
and that these obstacles originated ip feel 
ings of a personal nature. 
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The Earl of Harrowby.—I confess that 
the publication first alluded to by the 
noble marquis, did leave a heavy weight 
ypon my mind, from which I am happy 
thatby his explanation I am now relieved ; 
bat if, indeed, it was so extremely un- 
pleasant to his feelings that it should go 
forth into the country, I am surprized that 
Idid not see in the paper immediately 
succeeding, a complete disavowal that it 
had been printed under the authority and 
with the approbation of the noble mar- 


uis. 

; Marquis Wellesley.—I am happy to find 
Ihave succeeded in relieving the mind of 
the noble earl from any burden which he 
found painful; and I beg to declare 
most positively and solemnly, that I knew 
nothing of the publication until it was 
shewn me by a friend in the newspaper in 
which it was contained. 

Earl Grey.—In the -greater portion of 
this interesting discussion, having no per- 
sonal concern, I should not have interfered 
but for one circumstance. The noble 
marquis has acted with his usual manliness 
in coming forward not to explain, but to 
reassert with justifiable distinctness the 
expressions he employed on a former oc- 
casion. The statement he made in con- 
firmation carried conviction to my mind, 
and I believe to that of the House, that the 
words were not used inadvertently ; a sup- 
position indeed which I confess never en- 
tered my mind; and if I had entertained 
thope that they were unfounded, the 
speech of the noble earl (Harrowby) would 
have completely disappointed it; for al- 
though in the first instance he indignantly 
pleaded not guilty to the charge of per- 
sonal animosity, he occupied nearly the 
whole of his address, not in a denial of its 
existence, but in a statement of language 
and reasoning in justification of the feeling 
which operated upon him and his friends 
in rejecting the proposal made by the 
noble marquis. I admit that it is painful 
tobe convinced that personal animosity, 
in times like these, can be found to agi- 
tate any bosom; but I am gratified at the 
proceeding we have this night witnessed, 
because it has given my noble friend an 
opportunity of giving an explanation re- 
garding the publication of a certain paper, 
which has exculpated him from the charge 
ofimpropriety ; and it has, besides, re- 
moved from the mind of the noble earl 
No 
illusion having been made to my conduct 
to that of my friends, during these 
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transactions, I should not now have risen to 
trouble the House, were it not for a re- 
mark that dropped from the noble earl 
(Harrowby), towards the conclusion of his 
speech. He stated, that in consequence of 
the vote of the House of Commons, de- 
claring them inefficient, his noble friends 
had deemed it proper to resign the situa- 
tions which they then occupied. In my 
jndgment they acted rightly and consti- 
tutionally in so doing, and if their conduct 
had been different, they would have set an 
example that might have been fatal to the 
practice of the constitution. But it now 
appears that they are re-placed in those 
offices, and having before thought it their 
duty to withdraw, they now feel it equally 
their duty to resume situations from which 
they had been driven by a vote of the 
House of Commons, which declared them 
incapable of conducting the affairs of the 
nation. They have now, however, re-taken 
their seats, that the government may net 
fall into the hands of persons of whose 
principles and measures, according to 
their assertion, the country universally 
disapproves. 

The time will certainly arrive when all 
the proceedings which have been had 
upon this subject will be fully explained 
to parliament, At present, and merely as 
a key and explanation to them, I beg to 
state, that the attempts made to form an 
administration, as far as we were included, 
were made upon the following terms:— 
That we should be morally certain that 
the principles which we have maintained 
and acted upon through life would be 
over-ruled in the cabinet. I had a strong 
suspicion (and I will fairly confess that the 
existence of such a feeling as suspicion 


-did operate upon my mind, with regard to 


the proposal made) of that which has now 
been distinctly and unequivocally granted, 
either that we were not to be admitted 
into the cabinet at all, or that we were to 
be bound down in such a manner that the 
public should have security, that the prin- 
ciples and measures to which, during our 
whole parliamentary existence, we have 
been pledged, should be decidedly over- 
ruled. The same suspicion occurred tomy 
noble friend near me, lord Grenville.—Was 
this, I appeal to the House, I appeal to the 
country, a fit, a decent proposal for us to 
accept? What is there in my conduct, 
what is there in my life, which should in- 
duce even a momentary belief, that I 
‘would consent to degrade myself into an 
instrument, a tool, to accomplish the de- 
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signs of others ?—Was it really believed 
that I would now support measures I have 
strenuously and uniformly condemned ?— 
Shall I.permit myself for an instant to in- 
dulge the idea, that any man could dare to 
hope that for the despicable emoluments of 
office, I would barter the principles that 
have actuated my life, or that I would now 
at once abandon those measures which, in 
my opinion (formed after nolittle labourand 
experience) are essential to the salvation 
of the state ?—My lords, I wish to make 
no lofty pretensions to disinterestedness 
and independence, I ask for nothing but 
what I have a right to claim: -my life is 
before my country, and my countrymen 
shall be my judges. But I am aware that 
Ihave a duty to perform to my friends, 
and a duty to discharge to my country ; 
to those friends to whose steady and ho- 
nourable attachment I owe so much, and 
to that country whose misfortunes and 
whose miseries I so deeply deplore. There 
is no man more anxiousthan myself, as far 
as is consistent with my honour, to out- 
stretch a feeble but a ready hand to 
save the sinking nation: whenever my 
humble services are called for, there is no 
danger that shall appal me, no difficulty 
from which I will shrink. 

Give me leave however, my lords, to 
remark, that 1 stand in asituation in which 
Iam justified in saying, that unless I am 
called to government consistently with the 
principles 1 have throughout professed ; 
unless Lam allowed to recommend and 
support measures in the cabinet that I 
have recommended and supported in the 
House, unless I can still act with that ho- 
nour it has been my pride hitherto to 
maintain, there is no extremity of poverty 
which I would not embrace with cheerful- 
ness, and no accumulation of misery that 
I would not endure with resignation, ra- 
ther than consent by the abandonment of 
character, to lose that by which dignity and 
wealth should ever be accompanied.—For 
myself, my lords, I will never become one 
of any government, unless I have complete 
security and assurance that the principles 
I have professed shall be fully and fairly 
discussed, and the measures which I con- 
sider absolutely necessary for the salvation 
of the country adopted, and with these 
sentiments I have now little prospect of 
being called to the councils of my sove- 
reign. I would rather at any time enjoy 
mental tranquillity than personal ease, and 
resting on the bosom of my country, I 
shall pity her sorrows, and lament that 1 
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am not permitted to attempt their relief_ 
I lamented in the speech of the noble ex 
opposite (Harrowby) to witness a spi 
which in these distressful times Cannot ly 
too much deprecated, and which was fat 
from the mode in which it has been ng 
on this side of the House. I imputey, 
thing to design, but certainly the contry 
is striking. In my intercourse with th 
noble marquis and my noble frien 
(Moira), I have discovered nothing bata 
unceasing and earnest desire to conciliate: 
they were actuated by the most pure ang 
honourable motives; they had nothing iy 
view but the general good, and J am pete 
suaded that they were not themselrg 
aware of the secret. management, of whic 
they were the instruments, and I amy 
confident of the fact as I am of my exiy, 
ence, that the procrastination and delayy 
much to be regretted, has arisen froma 
other cause than an anxiety to form apat. 
ministration calculated to retrieve them. 
tion from its present calamities. _ But ay 
they to compel us to resign security 
which we conceive necessary to the pr 
servation of our honour ?—Thus muchmy 
lords, I felt myself bound to say in con 
quence of what fell from the noble eat, 
and in conclusion, I have only to requef 
that your lordships will bear im mind, tha 
when attempts were made to induce us 
join the new administration, it was only 
be accomplished by a departure fia 
principles, to the maintenance of whic 
we have pledged our lives, and what Linus 
is still dearer, our honour. 

The Earl of Moira.—The noble lot 
who has just taken his seat, has made 
lusions to transactions in which I was co 
cerned as the authorised negociator, it 
which he has contended that I was imp 
ed upon. He has given me all creditft 
candour and liberality, but Ishall note 
sent to be paid off by this general compe 
ment to my honour at the expence off, 
understanding; I shall not be satisit 
with being told that I conducted myst 
with frankness, but that I was only a dup 
and that 1 was not aware of the design) 
which I was instrumental. I assure 
House that I would never have underialtt 
the negociation at all, if there had 
a single particle of reservation in # 
authority with which I was entrusted. | 
appeal to your lordships, after the 
dence I have given, knowing, as you® 
the confidence reposed in my advice} 
the illustrious personage who now pré 





— the state; when I have proved wy™ 
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and to the country that no seduction of 
ower, no object even of honourable am- 
bition could induce me to recommend to 
thePrince Regent any administration I did 
not think competent to the dangers of the 
times; I say, 1 appeal to your lordships, 
whether you believe it possible that I 
could commence so arduous an undertak- 
ing with my bands tied, as the noble lord 
has described, or be so blind as not to com- 
chend the nature of the proposition I 
was commissioned to make? Is it fit that 
sch general and indefinite assertions 
should be hazarded ? I call upon the noble 
jord to state distinctly and explicitly the 

int to which he alludes. I do insist, 
in the face of the world, that through the 
whole progress of iny negociation with the 
noble earl and the noble lord, I stated, be- 
yond the possibility of misapprehension, 
that my instructions were of the most li- 
berah and unlimited nature. The whole 
of the transactions shall, however, appear 
before the public, and they shall judge 
whether I attempted any imposition, or 
whether any imposition was attempted 
upon me. ‘The transactions from begin- 
ping to end were conducted with an auste- 
rity of fairness, if I may use the phrase, 
which is, perhaps, unparalleled. I claim 


ofthe noble earl a statement of the parti- 
cular circumstances to which he alludes, 


hat { may repel the assertion in~as 
haughty a tone as he ventured to make it. 
My lords, I feel that I have not deserved 
his reproach: it is a disgrace which I do 
not merit, and which I cannot bear; if he 
an bring forward bat the shadow of proof, 
hat even unknowingly I submitted to be 
made such an instrument, I will bow my 
head to his reproof, and to the degradation 
hat must ensue; if he cannot, «I will 
pel the blow as proudly as ’t was given.” 
ersonally to the noble earl I address no- 
hing: he has spoken of me as a public 
lan, acting in a public capacity, and I de- 
hand of him, as a public man, a further 
planation; for according to my judg- 
hent, perhaps imperfect, I have discharg- 
amy duty with a proud severity of con- 
ence. I state again, that there never 
as onthe most insignificant point the 
ightest reservation, or hint of reservation; 
Ne powers given to me were complete 
nd ample, and whenever limited, they 
@ limited only by my own sense of 
hat was due to the public. I now call 
bon the noble earl more satisfactorily to 
plain his meaning. 
Earl Grey,—In what I addressed to your 
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lordships, I meant to guard myself most 
Cautiously against personal imputations; 
above all, against such as could be directed 
to the noble earl. The tone that has been 
assumed by the noble earl in replying to 
my remarks, shall not prevent me from re- 
peating, that I never attributed his lord- 
ship’s conduct throughout this negociation 
to any other but the most honourable and 
generous motives. Thenoble lord and the 
House know, that of his integrity and ho- 
nour I never had the slightest suspicion ; 
nor did I venture an insinuation to their 
disparagement. Not only has such been 
my conduct in this place, but I appeal to 
my friends round me, with whom I have 
privately conversed, whether an expres- 
sion of that nature ever escaped me. How- 
ever erroneous Ihave thought his judg- 
ment, which was never swayed but by the 
generosity of his heart, I have ever paid 
a profound reverence ‘to his motives. I 
am really at a loss how to state to the 
House the impression made upon my mind 
by the whole of these transactions, in any 
way that will carry with it conviction. It 
is true, I have constantly remarked an un- 
willingness to come to the point, not on the 
part of the noble earl, not on the part of 
the noble marquis, but on the part of the 
individual who was to give effect to the 
negociation they had conducted. What 
is the history of these transactions? The 
noble marquis, in the first instance, made 
the proposal to us which be has this night 
read to the House. Was our answer to be 
termed a rejection of the proposition ? 
For a whole week we had no communica- 
tion from the noble lord, and the next in- 
timation we received from him was, that 
his commission was suspended. In what 
was that interval of a week employed ? 
Not to introduce us into the councils of 
the Prince, but to attempt to connect the 
noble marquis with noble lords whom I 
now see on the opposite side of the House, 
to our exclusion. I doubt not that the 
noble lord acted rightly in making the 
proposal; I have already stated to the 
House that proposal, and | have the satise 
faction of believing, that there was not a 
peer present, whether my political friends 
or my adversaries, who was not convinced, 
that to such an offer we could not have 
with honour consented. How stood our 
affairs in the commencement? Can I for- 
get that I received authority to form an 
administration, but that his Majesty’s go- 
vernment was continued by his Royal 
Highness, from the most amiable motives 
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—the hope of the recovery of the King, 
but at the same time we received assur- 
ances, that if his royal father should not 
be restored, and the Prince should assume 
the reins of government, he would act upon 
those principles he had formerly entertain- 
ed, and that the commission with which 
I had at first been entrusted, should be re- 
stored. Conscious of nothing that could 
induce his Royal Highness to .recal his 
gracious purpose,we did entertain hopes of 
being indulged with the confidence of our 
sovereign. We were disappointed ; yet to 
the first proposition made by the noble 
marquis, confessedly without authority, we 
returned an answer which shewed our dis- 
position to conciliate, in compliance with 
the general wishes of the nation. The 
next step was the renewal of the pro- 
position with full powers, although the 
noble marquis had previously in vain soli- 
cited authority to explain what he ima- 
gined had been misconceived. My noble 
friend (earl Moira) with that frankness 
which characterizes him, commenced his 
negociation, and he will do us the justice 
to admit, that he was met with equal 
alacrity and liberality.. To avoid any de- 
lay that might arise, I brought forward a 
difficulty that forcibly struck my mind, 
and in consequence, the noble earl broke 
off the intercourse, declaring that he could 
proceed no further: From the high ho- 
nour—I may say the chivalrous honour of 
the noble earl—I am sure he will do me 
justice on that point. That he acted 
conscientiously I have no doubt, but the 
impression upon my mind from all the cir- 
_cumstances, was that which I before stated 
to your lordships. Hereafter an opportu- 
nity will be afforded of more detailed exa- 
mination of the causes of that strong im- 
pression, the statement of which was called 
forth by what was stated by the noble earl 
(Harrowby) on the other side of the House. 
If I am wrong, the House will be able to 
decide, and I shall lament if their decision 
be not such as to confirm those sentiments 
which I found it impossible to repress. 
The Earl of Moira.—I.am_ sincerely 
happy to assure the House that I am com- 
pletely satisfied, and I trust, that if I said 
any thing to create an unpleasant impres- 
sion, it is as completely effaced from the 
recollection of the noble earl as what he 
stated is from my own. Into what passed 
between me and an illustrious personage, 
it would be indelicate for me here to en- 
ter, nor will it be more proper that in this 
stage, I should dwell upon the various 
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causes of delay alluded to by my not, 
friend. I trust I have adopted that genes 
rous spirit throughout these transactions 
without which I should have been afraid 
to act, and which is in truth, only a king 
of honour. If the point alluded to by the 
noble earl, on which my negociation tg. 
minated, had been such in MY View as he 
represents it in his, I should have hej 
myself deeply criminal if I could hay 
consulted the feelings of any individual, 
even of that personage who fills the ex. 
alted station of the first magistrate of the 
state, in preference to the interests of he 
country. My opposition to the wishes of 
my noble friend arose from this circum. 
stance, that I conceived it to be in th 
first instance improper in point of form 
for me to\comply with them, and in th 
next, that had I complied, the cong. 
quences would have been singularly mi. 
chievous. But in negociations of this 
kind, for the sake of removing ill ground. 
ed suspicions, is it incumbent upon met 
resign that judgment I am called uponw 
exercise on the part of my sovereign and 
the public? Is it reasonable to expecttha 
Ishould give up my notion of right and 
wrong? Upon that, and that alone, the 
negociation was broken off. The nobly 
earl is conscious that I came to the subject 
unfettered in every way ; not an individ. 
ual was named for a seal, and no place 
was pointed out even for myself. i was 
met ina manly way, and with the same 
spirit I resisted and rejected the pretension 
of the noble earl. The nature of tha 
pretension will, inall prebability, be after 
wards discussed; for the present I begts 
assure him, that I am perfectly satisiel 
with the explanation he has afforded. 
Lord Grenville.—My lords, for one Ishall 
be well contented to allow this matterto 
rest, until the documents can be laid be 
fore your lordships; but as an individul 
concerned in the recent events, I lay inay 
claim to assert, and when required, 
prove, that in every part where our Calle 
duct was implicated, it was not on 4 pit 
tension, as the noble earl terms it, buta 
a difference regarding a most importalh 
point of the constitution, necessary, a W 
conceive, to the good government of 
empire, that our dissention was foundel, 
My noble friend asks, whether it was 
be required of him that he should sar 
fice his judgment to our wishes? 
a desire would be preposterous, but Jet m 
likewise ask your lordships, and I requt# 
you to ask yourselves, whether our judy 
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nent was to be yielded to the noble earl 
on points of material and fundamental 
importance, when the question was no less 
than this, whether we could consent to 
become efficient members of an adminis- 
tration formed on a principle, which, in 
our deliberate opinion, was calculated to 
overthrow the acknowledged practice of 
the constitution ?—I will not trouble the 
House longer now, by a more minute ex- 
amination of the question, but I thought 
these few words necessary, that the prin- 
ciple on which we proceeded might not 
be mistaken or misrepresented. Farther 
[will not at present proceed, but when 
the subject is discussed in detail, the 
House, as has been already remarked, 
vill discover what it is fit that parliament 
should take upon itself, 

The question of adjournment was then 
put from the woolsack, and agreed to. 


a —_—_—_— 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 8. 


NEGOCIATIONS FOR FORMING A NEw 
ADMINISTRATION. ] Lord Castlereagh said, 
that he thought it proper to acquaint 
the House, that a noble earl (lord Moira) 
had that morning resigned into the 
hands of his royal highness the Prince 
Regent the authority committed to 
him; and that the earl of Liverpool 
had accepted the office of First Lord of 
the Treasury, and had received commands 
to proceed to the formation of an adminis- 
tration. Under these circumstances, he 
hoped that the right hon, gentleman (Mr. 
Canning), and the hon. and learned gen- 
lleman (Mr. Brougham), would see the 
propriety of delaying the discussion of 
wo such important and vital questions as 
those relating to the Catholics and to the 
Orders in Council, till the government 
was fully established. 

Mr. Canning professed himself willing 
ofixalater day. There was one diffi- 
culty—an hon. gentleman (Mr. Martin) 
had given notice of a motion substan- 
tially the same. If that hon. gentleman 
would postpone his notice, he would fix 
lor bis own motion Thursday the 18th. 
Mr. Martin said, he would give place 
with great pleasure: his only reason for 
giving his notice had been the hope, that 
the right hon. gentleman would be called 
loahigh rank in the government of the 
tountry,—-a hope which he would not yet 
elinguish. 

Mr. Rose was surprised that the hon: 
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and learned gentleman should think of 
agitating a question of such consequence 
to-morrow, when a fourth part of the evi- 
dence was not yet printed, and it would 
therefore be impossible for members to be 
masters of the subject. 

Mr. Brougham said, that called upon as 
he was, he was bound to attempt to set 
himself right with the House; and that 
he might have an opportunity of so doing, 
he would move that the call of the House 
which stood for Wednesday be postponed 
till Friday. The observation made by the 
right hon. Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, as to the quantity of evidence 
printed, was not consistent with fact. The 
testimony consisted of seventeen parts; 
the sixteenth part he had seen that morn- 
ing, and he understood that the sevens 
teenth would be printed and delivered 
either that day or to-morrow morning, 
He did not intend to move the question 
tg-morrow, but on Thursday, by which 
time members would be perfectly. able to 
read the evidence, especially as a great 
part of it had been printed some weeks. 
It was painful to him to bring forward 
such an important subject for discussion 
under the present state of the govern- 
ment, but he felt it was a subject on which 
delay might produce ruin. Would any 
gentleman who had read the late accounts 
from America, say that the discussion 
could be deferred without the almost cer- 
tain ruin of the country? While the 
House sat patiently waiting till one great 
political interest could be matched with 
another great political interest—till this 
man’s influence could be balanced by the 
nicely adjusted influence of another—what 
in the mean time was passing in America ? 
In urging an early day, he was endea- 
vouring to prevent a war with America. 
He begged the House to consider the evils 
of delay. There were an hundred dele- 
gates at their bar, waiting to know whether 
they should carry back to their thousands 
of unemployed workmen, news either of 
life or starvation ; and yet the House was 
to be called on to wait till certain in- 
trigues, or arrangements (call them what 
they would), could be agreeably settled. 
There was now a full and complete. par- 
liament: there was also, as they had just 
been told, a responsible minister; nor 
could he see what would be lost by an 
early discussion. Lord Liverpool, not- 
withstanding the vote of the House declar- 
ing his incompetency, had been appointed / 
prime minister; and yet this was men- 
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tioned as a reason why the enquiry should 
not now be pursued. He trusted the 
House would hold it quite impossible to 
defer the deliberation to a later day than 
Thursday. 
Lord Castlereagh said, if the hon. and 
learned gentleman persisted in. his inten- 
tion, he should think it his duty to take 
the sense of the House on the inexpe- 
diency, if rot the indecency, of agitating 
@ question of such importance under pre- 
sent circumstances. He must again com- 
plain of the desultory statements: which 
that.hon, and learned gentleman thought 
fit to introduce-on every notice. Nothing, 
in: his opinion, was less: consistent with 
the-duty: of a member of parliament, than 
to: proceed to the discussion of so compli- 
cated» a: question, before ministers: were 
appointed, who might take charge of the 
diseussion: he could not conceive that 
the hon. and learned gentleman was con- 
fident of his case, if he wished to driyg 
the House to. a decision before such ap- 
pointment. He didnot know where that 
hon: and learned gentleman picked up his 
information, but it was impossible that’ he 
could be adequately’ informed of the poli- 
tical relations of this country with Ame- 
rica, He had no doubt that sufficient 
evidence would be adduced to rebut the 
charges brought forward by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, and: to convince the 
House, that these reprobated measures 
were as beneficial to the manufacturers, 
as-they were honourable to the country, 
in: repelling the unjust aggressions of the 
enemy. If the hon. and learned gentle- 
man,, however, utterly ignorant.as he must 
be, of.those relations with America, should: 
persist:in’ his motion, his conduct would: 
be. unparalleled, not, indeed, in his own 
. instance, but in theinstance of any other 
grave person in. that House. As to what! 
had fallen from the hon, and Jearned gen- 
tleman,. on the subject. of the Address iof 
the: House of Commons, he, for his. party. 
utterly denied, that: the vote fixed: any: 
charge of incompetency on his Majesty’s: 


ministers. He: hoped that what. he: had:/, 
said; might induce the hon. and: learned’): 


gentleman to consent'to abandon his mo- 
tion; at. least till a. ministry could: be 
formed, 

Mr. Wortley, before he proceeded: to 
give.notice of a motion; wished to: ask: a 
question. of the noble lord. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, rose to order, 
though at the same time: he did not.wish 
to, interpose-between the hon. geutleman 


‘been: able: to’ read: the evidence. 
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and: his question. He was Proceeding y 
some length, but was called to order 
lord Folkestone ; who said, that it Wy 
disorderly to call a member to order wig, 
out stating the reason for it. 

The Speaker confirmed this assertion, 

Mr. Martin said, there was nothing ci 
orderly in the conduct of the hon. gem, 
man, except that he followed the willg 
the House, and— 

The Speaker. It is my duty to tell ty 
hon. member that he is entirely ow ¢ 
order. 

Mr. Martin said, it was the: custom 
the House, and therefore, he’ presumed, 
the order of the House, that no questioy 
should be put: but as he imagined thy 
the question might be of use, he’ should 
not object to it. 

The Speaker said, it was not strictly in 
order, and where it tended to obstruct m 
ther than to accommodate public bu. 
ness, he thought it advisable not to put 
question. 

Mr. Stephen spoke to order, on th 
ground’ that there was another question 
before the House. 

Mr. Wortley was proceeding, but 

Sir F. Burdett rose to order: he thought 
a question might be fairly put on any im 
portant ovcasion, and that the hon. men 
ber (Mr. Martin) might justly feel bur, 
at seeing the privilege granted to anolht 
which was denied ‘to himself. 

Mr. Wortley did not mean to pres lis 
question now, but would, with the permis 
sion of the House, before its separation, 
enquire into the exact state of) the’ adm 
nistration. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, it was a’ differett 
thing to put a question to a minister, ail 
to any other member of the House. 

Mr.. Rose insisted on the necessity of 
further delay, with regard to the motion 
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‘Mr. Brougham. 


Mr. Stephen protested against’ any pret 
pitate decision; he would appeal tort) 
House whether the majority. of ee 
had been last: printed was in-favour offtt 
Qrders: in-Council,-and it would be'usjitt 
and partial not to allow due time to com 


‘der this evidence, as well as: that-ontht 


other side of the question. As totheriy 
ture: with Americaj.the remedy propo? 
would tend to the abandonment of ourm 


ritime: rights, and the paralyzing of ot 


maritime arm: 
General Gascoyne called to order, onl! 
ground: that the hon: and learned’g 
8 
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man was debating the general question of 
the Orders in Council. neeaald 

Mr. Stephen denied it, and said, his argu- 
ments merely tended to urge tlie necessity 
of some delay. 

Lord Milton said, he rose to take notice 
of an expression dropped by the noble 
lord (Castlereagh,) as to ministers “ taking 
charge” of a discussion. So far from 
agreeing with this unconstitutional doc- 
rine, he should be glad of an opportunity 
of discussing a great and important ques- 
tion, when there was no government ex- 
isting to influence the debate. 

Lord Castlereagh explained, that without 
ministers the House could not obtain full 
knowledge of all the circumstances neces- 
sary to a decision. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that to a 
stranger accidentally coming in, the ex- 
pression would carry a very different im- 
port, As to our correspondence and rela- 
tions with America, all the world was in 
posession of what was denied to that 
House; and yet the noble lord who with- 
held this information, gave this very cir- 
cumstance as a reason for delaying discus- 
sion. The admonition given to his hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. Brougham) would, 
he thought, apply much better to an hon. 
and learned gentleman opposite (Mr. Ste- 
phen He begged the House to reflect, 
hat the country was waiting, with breath- 
less anxiety, for the result of the debate of 

¢ House of Commons : that the delay of 
aweek might turn the scale, which was 
now balancing between peace and war. 
Gentlemen would have time before Thurs- 
lay, or they never would have time. In 
tie Walcheren business, there was only an 
interval of a week between the giving of 
he testimony and the debate. With his 
apprehensions of the danger of delay, he 
hought his hon. and learned friend would 
hot be justified in postponing the debate 
beyond Thursday. 

Mr. Marryat said, he saw no necessity 
ot the hurry, in bringing forward this 
question, which the hon, and learned gen- 
eman seemed to be impressed with. As 
0 what was passing in America, it did not 
lade, or belong to the Orders in Council, 
but was intended to deprive us of our ma- 
time rights. He thought it was neces- 
ity, at least, that the whole of the 
idence should be fully before the House, 
mid in the hands of the several members 
ho had not attended the examination in, 

committee some days before the dis- 
Usion took place; that every one might 
(VOL, XXII.) 


+ accomplished. 
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have an opportunity of comparing the 
evidence on both sides of the, question. 
He hoped, therefore, the hon, and learned 
gentleman would consent to put off his 
motion to some more distant day. 

Mr. Baring said, the only evidence not 
yet printed was that of the hon. member 
who had just sat down, and that evidence 
was in his opinion, the strongest there 
was against the Orders in Council. He 
must, however, confess, he found a diflicul- 
ty in going into a question of this great 
importance in the total absence of an ad- 
ministration. On the other hand, he 
could not but ask, how long was the House 
to wait for that event? A delay of nearly 
a month had already taken place, without 
an administration having been formed ; 
and there was no saying, as matters had 
lately gone on, when the task would be 
He thought, therefore, 
that they should come to some under- 
Standing on the subject. Would the noble 
lord, and the right hon. gentleman (Mr, 
Rose) agree to an early day in thé next 
week? If they would, he for one would 
be inclined to postpone the business ; but 
if no proposal was made from that side to 
some such effect, he should support the 
day fixed on by the hon. and learned gent, 

Mr. Rose said, he thought Friday sen- 
night would be the earliest day that it 
could be brought forward, with any chance 
of a due consideration being given to evi- 
dence which was so voluminous. 

Mr. Brougham said, that when he con- 
sidered the responsibility which rested on 
him, he did not feel himself at liberty to. 
accede to any delay whatever. If the. 
House thought proper to take on itself to 
do so, they certainly had the power; but 
he would not take any part of the respon- 
sibility on himself: and, indeed, should 
the House be inclined to allow any delay, 
he saw no reason why they should extend 
it beyond to-morrow se’nnight. . 

After some short conversation between 
him and Mr. Rose, it was finally settled, 
that the motion should come on on Tuesday 
se’nnight and Mr. Brougham gave notice 
of it accordingly. 

General Gascoyne said, that it was much 
against his inclination to postpone the mo~= 
tion, of which he had given notice for this 
day ; but in consequence of what had been 
communicated to the House by the noble: 
lord, he would defer it to Wednesday, 
when, if an administration was not formed, 
or in the highest state of forwardness, he 
would certainly bring it forward. 

(2C) 
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Mr. Wortley, before the noble lord left | Charter, it is their inténtion not to conf, 
the House, begged leave to ask him the | the East India trade to the port of Lonig, 
question to which he had before alluded, | from whence it has been carried on {y 
and that was, whether the Prince Regent, | two centuries; and that London has hie 
in: nominating lord Liverpool to be the | therto been not only the seat of gover, 
first commissioner of the Treasury, had | ment but also the principal depository of 
vested him with a power similar to that | merchandize, and consequently the genen| 

y Biven to lords Wellesley and Moira to form | resort of foreigners who have frequented 
,an extensive and efficient administration, | for the purpose of supplying themsely 
or whether he was to make it up out of} with goods suitable to their particuly 
those who had been in before ? markets and demands; and that theme, 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was not in his | tropolis has thus been enabled to givety 
power to give an answer to thé question. | nearly one tenth of the population of the 
* Mr. Wortley then gave notice that he | kingdom occupation and support, afforded 
would to morrow move an Address to the ' to the government at once, easy, secure, 
Prince Regent, to express the regret of | and expeditious means of collecting thy 
that House, that his Royal Highness had | import revenues, which bear a mostin 
not been able to form a strong and efficient | portant proportion to the annual butthens, 
Administration, according to the tenour of | and upheld the credit, honour, and cha 
the Answer given to their late Address, | racter of the mercantile part of thes 
that he would endeavour so to'do. He| realms; and that, in the attainment of 
had, in bringing forward this motion, no | these great national objects, the limitation 
wish or intention to impute any blame to | of the East India trade to the port of Lo. 
the Prince Regent, or to his ministers, for | don has been found essentially useful, by 
not having succeeded in their endeavours ; | the establishment of spacious docks, co 
but after the late Address of the House, } siderable manufactories, warehouses, stor 
and the Answer returned to it, he thought | houses, and other necessary and commm 
the House of Commons had a right to an | dious buildings, by the constant employ. 
explanation. ment, even during a Jong continuance of 

Lord Castlereagh said, he would leave it | war, of many thousands of workmen, a 
to the discretion of the bon, gentleman, if | tificers, artizans and labourers in thesees 
it would not be better to postpone his no- | tablishments, both in the city of Londo 
tice for a few days. . and on the banks of the river Thames, 

Mr. Tierney said, he thought the noble | upon whose occupation depends the sb 
lord had better name a day, when he | sistence of a vast and increasing popul 
thought lord Liverpool would be able to | tion, and, by the building and equipment 
form an efficient Administration, of ships and vessels, communicating fill 

Lord Castlereagh said, he thought Thurs- | and immediate relief to very numerous 
day or Friday would be as early as he | classes of persons engaged in different 
could name. pacities and pursuits; and that the peli 

Mr. Wortley then fixed Thursday, and | tioners, solemnly disclaiming all selfih 
gave notice accordingly; and general | considerations and narrow jealousies, i 
Gascoyne postponed his motion to Friday, | consequence of the intimated extensiondl 

. the trade to and from India to the out 
; ports, do not oppose such extension m 
ROUSE OF HORMONES. the ground of withholding what, in other 
Tuesday, June 9. respects, would be truly desirable, the 
_ Petition From Lonpon 1n Favour or | fair means of honourable enterprize aud 
THE Renewat or THE East Inp1a Com-| open competition, but from the certait 
pany’s Cuarter.] The Sheriffs of London | conviction, that were the port of Londo 
attended at the bar, and presented to the | deprived ‘of the privileges which it at pr 
House a Petition from the lord mayor, | sent enjoys with respect to the East Inta 
aldermen, and commons of the city of | trade, the consequences would be- ‘both 
London, in common council assembled, | disadvantageous to themselves, and inj 
getting forth, rious to the interests of the country # 
«That the petitioners view, with the | large; and that, while the port of Londot 
deepest concern, the intimation of his Ma- | has enjoyed certain privileges which hart 
jesty’s ministers, that, in submitting to | produced the most essential benefits 
parliament a proposition respecting the | the commerce, strength, and revenue 
renewal of the East India Company’s | the empire, full and sufficient liberty lw 
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pot been withheld from other cities and 
towns in the kingdom to employ their ca- 

itals and direct their trading pursuits to 
oints capable of affording ample returns 
and remuneration ; and that, with regard 
to these cities and towns, until the late 
unfortunate state of affairs in the mercan- 
tile world, their exertions have been 
crowned with success, with the exception 
of the communication opened with the 
Spanish and Portuguese settlements in 
America, a circumstance which, whilst it 
involved many of the adventurers in severe 
distress, or complete ruin, cannot but 
hold out convincing reasons for great re- 
serve and caution in embracing new 
sources for speculation ; and that, although 
the quantity of tonnage appropriated by 
the East India Company to the private 
traders of the United Kingdom, indepen- 
dently of the usual allowance to their own 
oficers, has, during the last six years, 
amounted to upwards of 63,000 tons, it is 
ascertained that of that quantity 16,230 
tons only have been employed, of which 
7,000 tons have consisted of wine and 
beer, leaving a surplus of little more than 
9,000 tons, or 1,500 tons annually, for all 
kinds of stores and British manufactures ; 
ad that the expectation entertained by 
several branches of the manufacturing in- 
terest throughout the country of the great 
benefits likely to result to them from an 
encreased exportation to India, appears 
erroneous and delusive, inasmuch as it is 
incontrovertibly established, by the expe- 
ence of the last six years, that the market 
of India is altogether incapable of extend- 
ing the consumption of British manufac- 
tures beyond the present demand; and 
that it appearing impracticable, in any 
material degree, to increase the import of 
profitable commodities from, or to augment 
the export of British manufactures to, 
hhdia (little more than one tenth of the al- 
lowed quantity of tonnage for the private 
trader in these manufactures having been 
tmployed), it necessarily follows that, in 
neither instance, can any beneficial exten- 
tion of commerce be realized ; and that all 
lew adventurers who may engage in them, 
must, if even successful, merely enjoy a 
thare or portion of ‘that which is already 
carried on; a result which, without com- 
Municating any additional advantages to 
the country, without invigorating national 

ustry, and rewarding the spirit of com- 
mercial enterprize, must split that into 
parts and fractions which is:now conducted 
amd concentrated as a whole, and termi- 
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nate in its transfer from one set of hands 
to another, with incalculable disadvan- 
tages, and perhaps with total ruin; and 
that the wisdom, if not the necessity, of 
limiting to one point for exportation the 
various articles drawn from very distinct 
and distant parts of the interior, which com- 
pose the comparatively small quantity of 
British manufactures sent to India, appears 
undeniable; and that the removal from the 
port of London, of the trade to and from 
India, would tend to the injury of that ex- 
cellent nursery of our seamen, the coasting 
trade, affect the inland navigation of the 
kingdom, and lead to the deterioration of 
the quality of the different articles now 
imported from India and China, and dis- 
posed of at open and regular sales; and 
that, as a subject of finance to which the 
port of London has so very largely con- 
tributed, the revenue deriving, in the sin- 
gle article of tea, the yearly averaged 
amount of nearly four millions in the five 
last years, the petitioners cannot view the 
proposed extension to the out ports of the 
East India trade without the most alarms 
ing apprehensions, as, from the very ex- 
tensive scale of ports throughout the 
United Kingdom, smuggling would be 
more easily carried on, and the revenue 
defrauded, to the injury of the public 
interests, and the detriment of the fair 
trader; and that the increased facility 
thus afforded to smuggling, would, by the 
introduction of prohibited goods, depre- 
ciate our own manufactures, and defeat 
the very ends which the recent resolution 
and applications of the manufacturers for 
the extension of the East India trade to the 
out ports, under the fallacious hope of 
augmented consumption, profess to have 
in view ; and praying the House to take 
into their most serious consideration, the 
connection already existing between the 
East India trade and the port of London, 
and to adopt such measures»as to their 
wisdora shall seem meet, to prevent the 
extension of the said trade to the out ports, 
or other cities and towns of the United 
Kingdom.” . 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Petition OF THE East Inpia Company 
ror A Loan.] Mr. Wallace presented a 
Petition from the united company of mer- 
chants of England trading to the East In- 
dies ; setting forth, 

« That sincé the passing of the Act of 
the 33d year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, by which the trade to the East 
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Indies and China, and the government and 
possession of the British territories in India 
were vested in the petitioners for a certain 
term, which is not yet expired, large sums 
of money have been raised in the East 
Indies, in the name and on the credit of 
the petitiongrs, and debts have been con- 
tracted by the petitioners in that country 
for the purpose of the defence and pvro- 
tection of such Pritish possessions, and for 
purposes of wars in which the British 
nation has been engaged with European 
powers; and such debts bear interest, and 
some of them are payable in the East 
Indies, and others of them have been dis- 
charged by the petitioners, by means of 
. money raised on their credit in this coun- 
try, under the authority of parliament; 
and that by virtue of the terms of the 
obligations for other part of such Indian 
debt, further sums to a large amount will 
be shortly payable in this country, and 
the ordinary funds of the petitioners at 
home will not be sufficient to enable them 
to discharge such sums of money so paya- 
ble in respect of such debts; and that 
owing to circumstances which have arisen, 
the petitioners apprehend that it will not 
~ be practicable for parliament to make 
provision in the present session for the 
settlement of the trade and the govern- 
ment and possession of the British terri- 
tories in India to take effect on ‘the deter- 
mination of the term now held by the 
petitioners therein ; and that bills of ex- 
change drawn in discharge of Indian debt, 
so contracted as herein before mentioned, 
will become due and payable previous to 
the Ist day of January next, so as to re- 
quire a sum of 2,500,000/. beyond the 
funds arising in the ordinary course of the 
petitioners’ concerns, which wil] be appli- 
cable to such payment within that period, 
and the petitioners will not be able to 
raise the extraordinary funds wanted, nor 
to make provision for re-transfer of part 
of the Indian debt back to the East Indies 
without the aid and authority of parlia- 
ment; and that various accounts and 
matters which required consideration and 
arrangement previous to the petitioners 
making this application were not arrived 
from India till the time fixed by the House 
for receiving Petitions for private bills had 
expired; and praying, that leave may be 
given to present a Petition, praying the 
House to take their case info considera- 
tion, and to grant them such relief as it 
may require.” 
Ordered to be referred to a committee, 





Petition respecting the Orders in Councit, [309 


Papen, 


with power to send for persons, 
and records. 


Petition or Mgercuants, &c, nesppey, 
ING THE OnpERs IN CounciL.}] Mr, Why, 
bread presented a Petition from cena 
manufacturersand merchants, praying thy 
the House would not delay longer 
necessity might compel, their decisin 
upon the Orders in Council. The hoy, 
gentleman said, that considering the natyy 
of the Petition he held in his hand, thy 
accounts which were daily arriving fron 
the country, where, to use the lang 
of Yhe petitioners, ruin and starvation wer 
increasing to an alarming extent, and th 
general anxiety felt by thousands a 1 
what their decision would be, he though 
his hon. and learned friend (Mr, Broug. 
ham) justified in his eagerness to bring oy 
the question. He hoped, therefore, thy 
neither the noble lord opposite, nor the 
right hon. Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, would interpose any obstacles 
its being brought on on Thursday sen’night, 
He knew that a right hon. gentleman 
notice (Mr. Canning’s) stood for that day; 
but he had no doubt that right hon. gem 
tleman would postpone it to another, 

The Petition was then read.; _ setting 
forth, ; 

“That the petitioners beg leave hum 
bly to state to the House, that they hart 
been informed it appears by the voles 
that the order for calling over the name 
of the members of the House, which stool 
for to-morrow, has been postponed ip 
Friday sen’night; and that the pet 
tioners feel conscious that the House wil 
not proceed to a deliberation, on the me 
sult of which the commercial existence 
the petitioners, and the subsistence d 
thousands of the labouring manufacturer, 
must depend, but upon the fullest atten 
ance of its members; and they are there 
fore apprehensive that this delay of the 
call of the House must be the meansd 
postponing the consideration of the ¢t 
dence taken at the bar of the House rel 
tive to the distresses of the manafactarng 
patts of the country; and shat the pel 
tioners are grieved at the interposition of 
any delay, and they approach the Hows 
in a state of the greatest anxiety and d 
tress, humbly to implore that the earliet 
consideration possible may be given 
the great question now pending bel 
them; and that accounts which arrit 
daily from the country, addressed to tht 
petitioners, present the most afflicting pi 
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ures‘of increasing distresses, amounting 
to nothing less in divers instances than 
ruin and starvation, and which it is. no 
longer in the power of the petitioners, or 
oher master manufacturers with exhaust- 
ed capitals, to avert ; and that advices 
fom America, both public and private, 
are also of the most alarming description ; 
and the petitioners do therefore pray the 
House to pardon their impatience, whilst 
they humbly but earnestly implore them 
o proceed without delay to a decision on 
apoint whereby the House will dispose 
ofthe fate of the petitioners, and that of 
thousands of the industrious subjects of this 
kingdom.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June 10. 


The House met at two, and resolved it- 
gif into a committee on the Petitions 
against the Orders in Council. 


Insonvent Desrors’ Bitt.] The Earl 
of Lauderdale moved the second reading of 
the English Insolvent Debtors’ Bill. 

The Earl of Moira stated, that the 
amendments proposed for the permanent 
Insolvent Debtors’ Bill had undergone the 
desired consideration, and that there was 
every reason to expect that a permanent 
measure would at length be agreed upon ; 
but as that might not be the case during 
the present session, he should give his sup- 
port to the temporary Bill in the mean 
time. He intended, however, to propose 
toextend the sum now limited to 2,000/. 
fo an unlimited amount, 

The Lord Chancellor stated his intention 
of supporting this teraporary Bill, in the 
event of the permanent measure not be- 
ing carried into effect during the present 
sition; and with respect to the amend- 
ments in the former suggested by the no- 
bleearl, he observed, that they were en- 
litled to receive the best consideration. 

The Bill was read a second time, as was 
alo the Irish Insolvent Debtors’ Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, June 10. 
The right hon. Nicholas Vansittart, 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, took ‘the: 


aths and his. seat, 


Carnotic QuEsTioN—OrpErs in CoUN- 
Ve] Mr. Canning stated, thatin his. ab-., 


Catholic Question Orders in Council. 
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sence an arrangement had been come to 
respecting the day on which the hon. and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Brougham) was 
to have submitted his motion respecting 
the Orders in Council, which arrangement 
would materially interfere with the ques- 
tion which be (Mr. Canning) was to intro. 
duce upon the same day. He waswilling, 
however, if the House would consent to it, 
to wave his day, the Thursday of that 
week, provided he was allowed to bri 


‘it forward on the preceding Wednesday. 


The Speaker said, that the established 
usage was against accelerating notices. 

Mr. Canning said, that he had merely 
thrown out the suggestion for the sake of 
mutual accommodation, and that, if not 
approved of, he must then adhere to his 
day. 

The Speaker said, that whatever might be 
thought by the members present a matter 
of convenience, might appear as other 
than convenience to the members absent. 

Mr. Wynn would not hear of the doc- 
trine of notices, as interfering at all with 
the right of a member of parliament to 
originate any proposition in that House. 

Lord Castlereagh admitted the abstract 
right, but thought that it was the last right 
that gentlemen would be disposed to insist 
on. He expressed a hope, that the right 
hon. gentleman and the hon. and learned 
gentleman would so arrange it, that the 
question of the former could come on by 
the Monday following. 

After a few words from Mr. Whitbread 
and Mr. Brougham, on the necessity of 
an early decision upon the question re- 
specting the Orders in Council, and also 
from Mr. Canning, stating the great in- 
convenience that must result to the Irish 
gentlemen if his question was postponed, 
it was agreed, that Mr. Canning’s motion 
should come on upon Thursday se’nnight, 
and Mr. Brougham’s upon Tuesday next, 
the 16th instant. 

Mr. Spencer Stanhope rose. for the pur- 
pose of putting a question to the noble 
lord opposite. He wished to know if 
it was intended, on the part of the present 


ministers, that the same policy in every 


respect, should be observed by them in 
reference to the Catholic question, which 
had been observed’ by the administration 
under the conduct ef a late right hon. 
gentleman. 

Lond Castlereagh said, that be felt soma: 
difficulty in answering the question of the 
hon. gentlemaa literally, the arrangements 
for the new ministry not having been yet 
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fully completed. But as to the spirit of 
the question, he thought he could be more 
satisfactory. He could say this from his 
knowledge of those employed in forming 
that administration, that generally, their 
sentiments remained the same. Upona 
former occasion, they had thought, in- 
clusive even of those who were favourable 
to the measure, that the present was not 
the time for discussing that question; and 
in still thinking so, that recent decisions 
of parliament formed a leading considera- 
tion in influencing the adoption of that 
opinion. The sense of parliament having 
been, at least for the present, definitively 
pronounced, they thought that any imme- 
diate revived discussion would only create 
irritation, without being productive of any 
thing useful. He was aware, however, of 
the growing change in favour of those 
claims, and in submission to that change, 
and the real sentiments of certain mem- 
bers of the government, it had been re- 
solved upon as a principle, that the discus- 
sion of this question should be left free 
from all interference on the part of the go- 
vernment, and that every member of that 
government should be left to the free and 
unbiassed suggestions of his own conscien- 
cious discretion. He did not pretend to 
disguise from himself the difficulties and 
embarrassments which might individually 
arise from arrangements of sucha nature, 
but— 

Mr. Calcraft rose to order. He said the 
noble iord was making a speech instead 
of answering a simple question.—Cries of 
Order! Order! Go on, go on! 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he thought 
when indulgence of ,this kind had been 
afforded to so extensive a latitude, to 
others, he might be permitted to profit by 
it in some small degree. He repeated, 
that difficulties might arise, but still that 
he, as a member of that government, 
should, if the question came before him, 
vote as then might seem best to him, and 
support such measures as appeared to his 
judgment best calculated to be useful to 
the empire and conciliatory to Ireland. 


—_—_—_—_—_= 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 11. 


Onpers in Counci.] Mr. Rose gave 
notice, that he should to-morrow move, 
that the evidence taken before thé com- 
mittee to which the Petitions respecting 
the Orders in Council had been referred, 
be taken into consideration on Monday 
se’nnight. 


Petition of Samuel Scuffum, &¢. 





(3% 

Mr. Brougham begged to recall to jj, 
recollection of the right hon, gentle 
that he had already given notice ofa Me 
tion to the same effect for Tuesday ney, 
which would supersede the necessity of 
the motion now proposed by the right 
hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Rose was perfectly aware of ih. 
hon. and learned gentleman’s motion, by 
it was his intention to take the sense gf 
the House on the subject to-morrow, 


Eccestasticat Court.] Lord Folkesion 
begged to ask a right hon. and learng 
gentleman opposite, whether he had ye 
done any thing respecting a Bill which he 
had some months ago promised to brin 
forward? The noble lord alluded to thy 
to which he had directed the attention of 
the House, when the case of Mary Am 
Dix was under consideration, for the bet. 
ter regulation of the inferior Ecclesiastica 
Courts. 

Sir William Scott said, the matter had 
not slipped his memory, and declared his 
intention to submit some measure respect. 
ing it on an early day. 


PETITION OF SAMUEL ScurFFuM, A Prt 
SONER IN Lancaster Cast ie.] Sir F 
Burdett presented a Petition from a person 
named Samuel Scuffum, a prisoner confined 
for debt in the Castle of Lancaster, com 
plaining of having been treated by the 
gaoler with unjustifiable severity. The 
Petition having been read : 

Mr. W. Bootle, as a magistrate for the 
county in which the gaol in question wa 
sitdated, begged to express his conviction 
that every allegation of the petitioner wa 
unfounded, and that the harshness which 
had been complained of must have ariset 
from the misconduct of the prisoner him 
self. He bore the highest testimony 1 
the general humane character of the 
gaoler of Lancaster Castle, and said thit 
so far from ever having evinced any dit 
position ¢o treat the persons under his cat 
with severity, he had always been col 
sidered, and indeed, had been admitted 
to be by the prisoners themselves, indil 
gent to an excess. Under these circull 
stances, he expressed a hope, that the hot. 
baronet would seize the earliest oppd 
tunity of moving for a committee to t 
the Petition into consideration. The p* 
titioner might, if he had chosen, have a 
plied to the magistrates for redress, but # 
he had thought proper to adopt a cous 
which was only a sort of authorised wy 
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of libelling the character of an honest and 
worthy individual, he trusted the real 
merits of the case might be examined. 

Mr. Beckett also’ expressed his wish to 
have the charge investigated, convinced 
ag he was, the result of any enquiry would 
tend to place the character of the gaoler 
in question, in the creditable light it de- 

ved. 

Sit F. Burdett said, he knew nothing of 
the facts alleged, he was a mere agent on 
the occasion, but should certainly, for the 
sake of both parties, take an early oppor- 
tunity of moving for a committee to en- 
uire into the circumstances. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Mr. Stuart Worttey’s Motion Re- 
spECTING THE FatLurE oF THE NEGo- 
CIATIONS FOR FoRMING A New Ap- 
uisisTRATION.] Mr. Stuart Wortley said, 
he had some time since brought for- 
ward a motion for an Address to the 
Prince Regent; and that the transactions 
of the last three weeks had been the con- 
sequence of that Address.. He now hoped 
that the House would agree with him in 
the view which he should take of these 
occurrences, and in the motion which it 
was his intention to found upon them. His 
object in the former instance, had been to 


express the sense of parliament, that the 
government formed on the death of Mr, 
Perceval was not such as could expect to 
possess the confidence of the House and 


the nation. Three weeks had passed 
away from that period, and things were 
precisely at the same point; precisely the 
fame government conducted the public af- 
fairs. He thought, therefore, that it was 
the duty of the House of Commons to ob- 
tain all the information in their power, 
and then to address the Prince Regent 
with their opinion on the course which 
ought to be pursued in this important 
crisis. In order toa clearer comprehension 
ofthe subject, he would take a review of 
the last three weeks, For the first ten 
days after the Address of the House, no 
alvance was made towards the formation 
ofan administration ; some explanations, 
indeed, had passed between particular 
parties, but no progress was made in the 
Constitution of a government. It was mat- 
tr of regret that such delay had taken 
place, and-to it much of the subsequent 
mbarrassment was certainly referable. 
Of the negociation of lord, Wellesley with 
lords Grey and Grenville, he would merely 


Mr. Stuart Wortley’s Motion, &e. 
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say, that it came to nothing ; and he was 
free to say, that it was of such a nature 
that he had at the time thought that it 
must, and ought to come to nothing; for 
instead of leading to the formation of an 
efficient administration, it would have led 


to nothing but disagreement and disunion. ~ 


Last Thursday, however, lord Moira had 
received an unlimited, unconditional 
power from the Prince Regent; and had 
expressed to lords Grey and Grenville, 
that all the great and leading questions of 
policy would be laid at their feet, to be 
managed at their will. Lord Moira, how- 
ever, would not agree to what was insisted 
upon as a preliminary condition—the re- 
gulation of the houshold: and on this 
account it appeared, that those noble lords 
were content to throw away all the great 
and darling objects of their political 
wishes, for the accomplishment of which 
they had been contending during the whole 
of their lives. This appeared to him tobe 
unjustifiable. Their excuse, indeed, was 
their jealousy of the influence which they 
supposed existed somewhere, over which 
they could have no controul. The conduct 
of the noble lords seemed to him the very 
way to strengthen that influence; for 
suppose the persons alluded to, (he meant 
no personalities) were to be turned out, 
would they then be lees able to exercise 
this supposed predominance; or would 
they, for being turned out, be less inclined 
to exert it? and was such conduct a pro- 
per or likely method of conciliating the 
mind of him whom it must be most wished 
to conciliate ; especially when all their 
great leading principles of policy were 
allowed them in full discretion? When 
these great principles, in which, according 
to the. view of the subject entertained by 
the noble lords, the fundamental interests 
of the country were concerned, were 
granted to them, they ought, according to 
his idea of the matter, to have made a 
peace offering of all the rest. 

So much on private grounds; but oa 
public grounds, was it wise,—was it poli-, 
tic to hold up such an implied charge te 
the public,—to promulgate such a stipula- 
tion? What proof had they,—what proof 
had the public, of the truth of such an 
implication? Was it because the noble 
lords were not called into office at the be- 
ginning of the Regency? He believed 
that the nation at large then approved of 
their exclusion. Was it because they were 
not called to the government of affairs, 
when the restrictions expired? Even thea 
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a great part of the nation were not. dis- 
pleased at their non-admission: and he 
thought, now that an opportunity had 
offered, these noble lords had debarred 
themselves, by their own conduct, from 
becoming the administration of the coun- 
try. He said not this from any disrespect 
to those noblemen: with lord Grey he 
had the happiness to be personally ac- 
quainted ; and no man could entertain a 
higher idea than he did of the superior 
ability and exalted honour-of that noble 
lord: he thought highly also of lord Gren- 
ville, although he had not the honour of 
any personal acquaintance with him; and 
it was with regret that he saw the nation 
deprived of the services of such men; but 
in such circumstances as had occurred— 
circumstances occasioned by their own 
act, it was impossible the country could 
have had their aid.—What followed? 
Lord Moira resigned his powers, and by 
that noble lord’s advice, the Prince Regent 
called in once more the assistance of his 
old servants. With this he was not satis- 
fied, because he imagined a stronger ad- 
ministration might be formed, and he 
wislied to see the state have the advantage 
of the talents of all parties. If he had 
seen a fair prospect that the Prince Re- 
gent might be advised to avail himself of 
the services of all who could be brought 
together to act on the same principles, he 
should not have made his present motion ; 
but as it was, he hoped for the concur- 
rerice of the House in the Address which 
he should now move; but if he failed in 
that object, at least he should have the 
satisfaction to kndw that he had done his 
duty. He then moved, « That an humble 
Address be presented to his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, to express our 
regret that the expectations held out in 
his Royal Highness’s most gracious An- 
swer to our Address of the 2Ist of May 
have not yet been realized ;_ to assure his 
Royal Highness of our determination to 
support, with undiminished zeal, such 
measures as may appear calculated to en- 
sure prosperity at home, and respect 
abroad ; but, at the same time, humbly to 
represent, that (consistently with the duty 
we owe to our sovereign and our consti- 
tuents), we can no longer defer the ex- 
pression of our earnest entreaties, that his 
Royal Highness would form, without de- 
Jay, such an Administration as may be en- 
“titled to the support of parliament and the 
confidence of the nation.” 
Mr. Cartwright thought this Address 


Motion respecting the Failure [eo 
implied an indirect censure upon the per 
son whose duty it was to form an adminix 
tration, when in fact no such CENSUTE Wy 
deserved. He would ask, whether the 
executive government had not used eye 
possible means to form an administration) 
—In one instance, the negociation ha 
gone off, because the noble lords though 
they would not possess a sufficient pee 
ponderance in the cabinet, while, in th 
other, although lord Moira had received 
unlimited powers, and after it been settle 
that every place in the cabinet should hy 
at his and his colleagues disposal—it went 
off; because those noble lords could mt 
obtain the power to dismiss the houshold, 
| Under these circumstances, he must say, 
| the executive branch of the government 
iwas not to blame. His hon. friend had 
said, that they were now come back to th 
same administration which they had had 
in the first instance. This was certainly 
the fact; yet, after the pains that hal 
been taken by his Roya! Highness to 
form an administration, in obedience tothe 
wish of parliament, it was not unreaso. 
able to suppose that he would, without 
, being solicited so to do, lose no opporit. 
nity of strengthening the government by 
every means in his power. He did hope, 
that the abilities of his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Canning) would have been added to 
the ministry, and he had to regret thet 
this hope had not been realized. Upon 
the whole, he could not help deprecating 
the adoption of any measure, which by 
throwing an imputation upon the exe 
cutive government, might again throw the 
country into confusion and embarrassment, 
and in conclusion, he remarked, that the 
difficulty experienced in forming 4 gover 
ment accordant with the feelings of the 
people, was the most striking proof that 
could be adduced of the transcendatt 
talents of Mr. Perceval, whose unhappy 
fate had created such universal ‘sorrow, 
and whose situation it was found so difi- 
cult to fill. 
Lord Folkestone rose for the purpose df 
moving an amendment. He observel, 
that both the hon. gentlemen who had/as 
spoken, had directed their arguments 
subjects, which, in his opinion, wet 
unfit for discussion. They did not entet 
into a view of the situation of the cour 
try, but talked of the quarrels which 
had taken place in the negociations 
which they had alluded, with which the 
House had no business to interfere, a 
which had been made known to the public 
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more for the convenience of the parties 
concerned, and for the gratification of 
their feelings, than with any intention to 
benefit the country.—-No mention had 
heen made of the melancholy state of 
the country, or of its interests being again 
entrusted to the hands of those who were 
known from experience to be inadequate 
to the direction of public affairs, and 
from whom all the evils with which it was 
overwhelmed were known to have sprung. 
[fit was known, as he believed would not 
be denied, that this was the case, he 
thought the House ought plainly to express 
that feeling to his Royal Highness, and not 
lose time in presumptuously deciding upon 
who was fit or who was not fit to form part 
dthegovernment. If there was one maxim 
more prominent than another, in the prin- 
ciples of the constitution of this country, 
it was that the appointment of the minis- 
tersof the crown belonged to the first ma- 
gistrate. With these appointments the 
House had nothing to do, and any attempt 
which might be made to dictate the no- 
mination of particular individuals was 
highiy unconstitutional, The hon. gent. 
(Mr. Wortley) had, however, proceeded 
to pass censures upon two noble lords for 
their refusal to form part of the proposed 
administration. He had yet to learn, 
that it was incumbent upon any man to 
undertake a responsibility, or to accept a 
sitvation, which it might be thought his 
abilities qualified him to undertake, and 
more especially in times like the present. 
He conceived it was in the breast of every 
man to refuse or accept such appointment 
ashe thought proper, without justly being 
exposed to the censure of any person 
whatever.—It was not a little extraordi- 
mary, that the noble lords (Grey and Gren- 
ville) had been for five years past re- 
ptoached for their anxiety to get into 
dfiice, but the tables were now turned, and 
there was nothing but censure for refusing 
fice. This he thought was rather a 
harsh measure of justice to deal out to 
them, Then the hon. gentlemag:stated, 
however, that an interval of ten days:had 
occurred, during which nothing had been 
done, and to which he attributed a con- 
tiderable share of the disappointment 
which had since prevailed, when he ad- 
mitted, moreover, that the offer originally 
male to those noble lords, if accepted of 
rien, could only have led to. disunion. 
i was surprised at the inference to which 


hon. gentleman had ultimately come. 
were circumstances which, to his 
(VOL. XXIII, ) 
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mind, rather went to prove that there was 
something latent in the whole of the ne- 
gociation, and that there was something 
covert—which did not meet the eye, 
and which would not suffer those noble 
lords to accept of office in a manner 
honourable to themselves or advantageous 
to the country. Such was his view of 
the case, as made out by the statement 
of the hon. member. These, however, 
were not the real grounds on which a 
judgment as to the propriety of the motion 
submitted to the House could, according 
to his conception of the matter, be satis- 
factorily formed. Whether the noble 
lords were justifiable or not in the course 
they had thought proper to pursue, he 
did not mean to discuss, nor did he con- 
ceive it of any importance to the country, 
It appeared to him that the real considera- 
tion was the state of the country, its fi- 
nances, and its foreign relations. These 
were the topics to which the attention of 
the House ought to be directed, and which 
it was impossible to contemplate without 
feeling the utmost alarm. And these were 
the circumstances which should be ex- 
posed to his Royal Highness in their true 
colours, in a firm and dignified manner, 
and not in the feeble language which cha- 
racterised the Address that had been, pro- 
posed. In that, not one word of the com- 
mercial or financial difficulties of the coun- 
try had been adverted to—difficulties 
which were too prominent and too heart- 
rending to escape the observation of the 
most unthinking individual. It was im- 
possible not to be alarmed at perceiving, 
that the country was still in the hands of 
the persons who had brought it into that 
state. If the House looked to the returns 
-of commerce for the last twelve months, it 
would be found that there was a falling off 
in the official value, of ten millions in the 
manufactures of the country exported, 
while in the real value the diminution was 
not less than 16 millions. In the finance 
department the decrease was proportion- 
ately great. The produce ofthe taxes had 
decreased three millions, while the expen- 
diture had increased five millions; and all 
this from the measures of men, into whose 
hafids it was proposed to again-piace the 
welfare and prosperity of the country, 
into the hands of men who had been twice 
voted out of office for their incompetency. 
At the beginning of the war it was known 
that the same men were in power—they 
might not, indeed, hold the same offices, 
but they certainly occupied the same ad- 
(2 B) 
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Ministration, arid their collective talent, 
whatever they possessed, was the same ; 
and when it was considered, that the self 
same individuals were again voted out of 
office within the last three weeks, upon the 
ground of incompetency, he felt confi- 
dent the House would agree with bim in 
the strongest expressions of disapproba- 
tion at their re-appointment. Under this 
conviction, he begged leave to move as an 
amendment, that after the word “ That,” 
words to-the following effect should be in- 
serted:—‘* An humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Royal Highness, expressive 
of the deep regret of the House, that the 
Address of the 21st of May, praying his 
Royal Highness to form a strong and effi- 
cient administration, had ultimately failed 
of effect; stating that the House felt 
great concern, that after the answer of his 
Royal Highness, the same persons who 
had already experienced the disapproba- 
tion of the country, should be again in- 
trusted with the management of public af- 
- fairs; that it wasthe bounden duty of the 
House, under these circumstances, to again 
address his Royal Highness, and to endea- 
vour to impress upon him the perilous si- 
tuation of the realm, after all the sacrifices 
which had been made by his Majesty’s 
subjects, during a series of new and unex- 
ampled difficulties ; that it appeared that 
the trade and commierce of the country 
had been considerably reduced, and that 
the produce of the taxes had declined ; 
and that while the national resources had 
been thus impaired, the public grievances 
had been aggravated by the depreciation 
of the current coin of the realm, and the 
substitution of a paper currency, of no va- 
lue whatever, all of which it was impossi- 
ble to contemplate without a full convic- 
tion, that it would ultimately tend to a na- 
tional bankruptcy ; and, finally, imploring 
his Royal Highness, for the sake of the 
prosperity of the country, and the safety of 
the crown, to appoint such men as were 
able, by their firmness, wisdom, and pru- 
dence, to reform existing abuses, restore 
the commerce, economize the resources, 
and support the honour and independence 
of the nation.” 

Lord Milton rose also to propose an 
amendment. The one offered to the 
House by the noble lord alluded to such a° 
variety of topics, that, although he con- 
curred in opinion with the noble lord on 
most of them, if not on them all, still he 
did not think prudent for the House thus 
te decide upon those most important sub- 
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jects by one vote, without previous dis, 
cussion, and to rush into the presence af 
the sovereign with so multifarious a 1, 
quest. As to the motion of his hip, 
friend opposite, he had heard it with, 
surprize mixed with regret; it fell short, 
indeed, of his former address, and short of 
public expectation. The state of the 
country was such as to require not palit. 
tives, but strong and efficient measures, 
and to those alone the House ought to di, 
rect their attention. His hon. friend, and 
the hon. gentleman under the galle 

(Mr. Cartwright), had introduced in their 
speeches a great variety of matter, quite 
extraneous to the subject, and with which 
the House was totally unacquainted, He 
was not sure that this was strictly parlia 
mentary ; but he was convinced that the 
House had nothing to do with negociatioig 
said to have taken place, or with then. 
trigues by which they were said to have 
beendefeated. Allthismight be properfood 
for public rumour, but could not be enter. 
tained by the House. All for the House 
to do was, to enquire into whose hands the 
authority of the state had devolved, and 
whether or not they were able to wield it 
with effect. But three weeks ago the 
then ministers had been, by a vote of the 
House, declared incapable of governing 
the state: they had acquiesced in the ver. 
dict, by resigning their places the day 
after ; and the House might judge what 
had been his astonishment, when on en 
tering the House this day he saw the same 
faces, and found the very same men 0¢- 
cupying the very same places from which 
they had been driven by the recent vote of 
the House. Among them he saw, too, the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer, whose nomination to that office had 
been the very ground of his hon, friend's 
original motion; and he really could not 
reconcile all those inconsistencies. He 
had, besides, a particular objection, to 
have the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Vat- 
sittart) at the head of the finances of the 
country, as he recollected his recorded 
opinion of the last session on the state of 
the present currency, that prolific source 
of so many evils. But why should he 
look at particulars? He had already met 
tioned the vote of the 2ist of May last; 
eight years ago those very ministers 1 
whom the reins of the empire were thet 
entrusted, had been declared incapable 

holding them, by an unanimous vote of the 
House ; and even Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt had 
laid aside their long rivalship, to save thel 
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qountry by uniting to drive them from the 
Jaces they were totally unable to fill. It 
yas monstrous to see men thus held re- 

aiedly to scorn and ridicule, brave 
public opinion, and return into power 
again. How would the representatives of 
the people reconcile their constituents to 
the line of conduct which it was proposcd 
tothem to adopt? Three weeks ago they. 
jad told the country that those men were 
incompetent to govern, and now they 
were Called upon to vote for a motion 
which would, in fact, rivet them in their 
places, for such was the obvious tendency 
of the Address now proposed by his hon. 
fiend. He could never reconcile such a 
line of conduct to his principles, and he 
would, in consequence, before he sat 
down, propose an amendment more con- 
sonant with the interests of the country, 
and better calculated to enable it to meet 
the present exigencies of the times. Be- 
fore, however, he came to that point, he 
would take the liberty of reproving the 
personalities in which his hon. friend had 
indulged; at the same time he gave him 
fullcredit for sincerity and candour, he was 
convinced that he was sincerely desirous 
of seeing at the head of affairs the best 
ministers that could be procured under 
the existing circumstances ; yet he would 
beg of him to look at the state of the 


country, and to see into whose hands the 


government had fallen. If his hon. friend 
had done so before, he was confident, from 
his impartial view of men and measures, 
that even for the sake of consistency, he 
would have submitted to the House a mo- 
tion far different from the one he had in- 
troduced on that night. For his first Ad- 
dress, which the House had adopted, ob- 
viously meant that the then ministers, now 
returned into power, were unfit for their 
situations. If this first step, which he 
had himself suggested, was not followed 
up, the whole country would ring with 
charges of inconsistency and_pusillani- 
mity against the House of . Commons. 
They would be accused of shrinking from 
their duty, by not daring to approach 
with the truth that high quarter, which no- 
thing but the truth ought to approach, 
Under these circumstances, he should feel 
It Necessary to move another Address by 
way of amendment, that proposed by his 
hon. friend being in his opinion totally 
unsuitable to the situation of the country. 
He concluded by moving an amendment, 
Which was in substance—‘ That an hum- 


We Address be presented to his royal 
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highness the Prince Regent, expressing 
the regret the House had experienced on 
seeing that the hope held out by his 
Royal Highness’s most gracious Answer to 
the Address of the House, had not been 
realized ; assuring his Royal Highness of 
the determination of the House to support 
all measures his Royal Highness’s govern- 
ment should think necessary to adopt for 
the interest and security of these realms, 
but entreating his Royal Highness to lose 
no time in forming such a strong and ef- 
ficient Administration as might be calcu- 
lated to meet the exigencies of the times.”” 

On this Amendment being handed to 
the Speaker, he informed the noble lord, 
that as there was then another Amend- 
ment before the House, the one he had 
just proposed could not be then entertain- 
ed; but if he gave notice of it, it might 
be put to the vote in another stage of the 
discussion. 

Mr. Matthew Montague, adverting to the 
vote of the House of the 2ist of May, on 
which so much stress had been laid, main- - 
tained that on that occasion the House 
had been taken by surprise. No time had 
been given to cool the irritation of party 
feelings. The motion of the hon. gentle- 
man, who had that night proposed the Ad- 
dress, had been introduced after a day’s 
notice only. This had prevented many 
gentlemen, who would have shared in the 
discussion, from attending in their places, 
and had the sense of the House been fairly 
taken on the subject, he was confident that 
the result would have been very different. 
He did not speak from party spirit, he was 
unaequainted with the members of the Ad- 
ministration except with a gentleman whe 
no longer formed a part of it. But he be- 
lieved, that ministers were as good and as 
likely to be efficient in their places as the 
hon. gentlemen opposite. They were not 
perhaps quite so good as he could wish— 
but they had experience in their favour, 
and this, at least, could not be denied to 
them. They had raised their country’s 
glory to a pitch altogether unexampled, 
and their services in general were entitled 
to the gratitude of the nation, This was 
not, indeed, the language of the noble 
lords who had sought to avail themselves 
of their early habits of intimacy with the 
Prince, in order to grasp at his power ; 
but had they been acquainted with human 
nature, or even with history, they would 
have known that those confidential friends 
of hereditary princes, who encouraged and 
supported them in opposition to their 
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sovereign, were uniformly discarded when 
those princes came into power. He attri- 
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_but if they went one step further, if 
attempted to dictate to the crown ty 


buted no improper motives, no sinister | choice of its servants, this best of gover, 
views to.those noble lords, who were styled | ments would soon be changed ftom , 
the Prince’s early political friends; but | limited and tempered monarchy, to a ty, 
the way the Regent broke those bonds bulent democracy. On those principig 
did, in his opinion, the greatest credit to | he would support ministers as longas th 

his sentiments. Had he not been able to should deserve support by their conduct 
resist that early influence, he would have Sir Thomas Turton observed, that 4) 
shewn himself unworthy of the place he though the negociations about the forny, 
was called upon to fill; he would have | tion of a ministry were not exactly befor 
shewn himself deficient in that firmness the House, yet they were so well know, 
which is the true characteristic of a great that any gentleman alluding to them might 
king. As members of parliament they claim some indulgence; and after wha 
were bound to support the Prince in the ' they had seem in the course of the lay 


exercise of his just prerogatives, and give 
him sufficient time to settle his govern- 
ment. But party spirit, in their eagerness 
to grasp at power, would not suffer these 
cool proceeedings. He was not indeed 
completely satisfied with the present Ad- 
ministration; he especially found fault 
with their abandonment of the line of con- 
duct which they had hitherto pursued to- 


wards the Roman Caiholics, and he hoped | 
they might not have bitter reason to repent | 


the change. But because he did not totally 


three weeks, the House ought to be dar. 
ful how they unsettled the government of 
the country again, Atter having animad 
verted on the conduct of the opposition, 
he begged of the House to consider in what 
situation the Prince would be placed, 
should the amendment proposed by ‘the 
noble lord be adopted. His Royal High 
ness would be, in fact, compelled to sur. 
render the power of the throne and the 
| prerogative of the crown at the mercy of 
,an oligarchy. He did not pretend 





approve of them, it did not follow that he | say, that it was improper that ministes 
felt himself authorised to interfere with | should have the nomination of the offices 
the prerogative of the executive govern- | of the household; but this was nothing in 
ment. He would, in consequence, sup- ' comparison with the essential rights the 


port the present ministers, in their general | Prince would be forced to surrender, 
measures, when not contrary to his fixed | should the amendment of the noble lor 


principles ; and this he would do, not| be adopted. The Regent would be put 
from any private views, but from opposi- | completely at the mercy of two noble 


tion tv party spirit. 
Mr. George Vansittart was not in the 


habit of taking up much of the time of the : 


House. He would simply put to the re- 
collection of the hon. members, that in the 
. year 1784, his Majesty had been driven 
by the violence of party spirit into nearly 
the same situation in which the hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite seemed to wish to place 
the Prince Regent. The consequence 
was, that his Majesty dissolved the par- 
Jiament, and confidently appealed to his 
people. The returns of the ensuing elec- 
tions proved that appeal had not been 
made in vain, and addresses poured from 
all quarters, manifesting the firm resolution 
of maintaining the crown in the exercise 
of its just and undoubted prerogative, that 
of appointing its ministers. [Here the 
hon. gentleman read one of those addresses 
from the county of Bucks.] He approved 
of the constitutional principle, that the 
House of Commons were bound in doty 
to represent to the King the misconduct of 
any minister, and to ask for his removal ; 


‘lords, without any stipulations whatever, 
He was sure that the noble lords alluded 
to, and their friends, wonld use that pare 
mount influence for what they conceived 
to be the goed of the country ; still he 
could not consent to degrade so far the 
executive government. He admitted, that 
the House had an undoubted right to 
monstrate against the appointment of a 
obnoxious minister, and, in other citcam 
stances, he would not, perhaps, objectt 
a motion of that description, but 

the strong influence of party spiritex 
against the undoubted prerogative of the 
crown, he could not possibly think of 
tertaining such a motion at present. At} 
verting to the conduct of the marqils 
Wellesley, he expressed his approbaw 
of it, and reprobated those personal ail) 
mosities or objections to act with hilt) 
which had deprived the country of his # 
vices. ‘The salvation of the country 
at stake. The present ministers had com 
ducted the nation to the brink of rut 
Little hope could now be indulged of 
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repeal of the Orders in Council, and if 
pmething were not attempted to alleviate 
the general distress, every species of dis- 
organization, short of actual insurrection, 
was to be apprehended. Nevertheless, 
considering the proposed interference with 
the executive authority as highly uncon- 
gittional, he should oppose both the 
original motion and the amendments. 

Mr. D. Giddy observed, that when the 
Address was voted, he was one of those 
who concurred in opinion with the member 
for Yorkshire, and on the present occa- 
jon, when there was most assuredly a 

at sensation excited in the country in 
consequence of that vote, it became the 
House to exercise the transcendent power 
with which they were invested with dis- 
cretion. He had heard from some gen- 
tlemen that there were extremecases when 
itwas necessary to interpose between the 
cown and the government, and by a vote 
ofparliament prevent the government of 
the country from being placed in the 
hands wholly of the crown. There could 
nol, however, be a more inconvenient 
mode of proceeding than in following up 
an extreme case of the kind alluded to, by 
putting a negative on the prerogative of 
the crown. It had been said, that this 
House had come to a vote upon the ne- 
cesity of forming an efficient administra- 
tion upon an extended scale. Undoubt- 
tdly they had done so, but under what cir- 
cumstances ? a notice of the motion had 
been only given the preceding day. At 
hat time an opinion was entertained, that 
thedelay of a ‘few minutes in coming to 
he vote, would have given a majority 
against the motion. If gentlemen ad- 
ter'ed to what passed on the same evening 
thortly after the division, they must be 
wtisfied that such would have been the 
het. If however, extreme cases were to 
be entertained, the very dictation to the 
head of the executive was in effect, taking 
he whole of the government into the 
ands of parliament. But the House would 
eollect, that though one branch of the 
kgislature had expressed an opinion upon 

subject, the other branch had not ex- 
Pressed any opinion at all; they had 
uot stated their disapprobation of the mi- 


nis Mstry.—Was that House then to adopt 


¢ language of controul? A noble lord 
d put the question on a much better 
sound for discussion than the mover of 
the Address. He deprecated the con- 
duct which brought before the public 
% proceedings in the negociations for 
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forming an extended administration, as 
highly inexpedient and on other occasions 
as tending to embarrass the government, 
Nor was he aware bow those proceedings 
could have been published without in 
fringing the oath which some of the par. 
ties had taken, as privy counsellors, which 
oath of course precluded them from di- 
vulging any thing which passed in the 
council, It was true, that the letters which 
had been published were not actually pro- 
ceedings of the council, but they were the 
foundation of proceedings in the council, 
The simple question now under considera- 
tion was, whether the present munisters 
couid be safely trusted to manage the af. 
fairs of the state? And in deciding upon 
that question, the noble lord had contended, 
that a vote of this House had driven them 
from office in 1803, and therefore that 
they were not competent to manage the 
resources of the country, to carry on the 
war, and wield the energies of the state in 
this moment of peril and of difficulty, 
He allowed to the noble lord, that the 
country was in a deteriorated state; but 
how much better was its condition than 
that of other countries, which since the 
time alluded to, had been wrested from 
the domination of the lawful sovereigns, 
England had, under the administration 
decried by the noble lord, defended the 
cause of the peninsula with credit to hers 
self; and if it was proper to defend that 
cause, of necessity great expences must 
have been incurred, for great exertions 
were called for. He would not vote either 
for the Address of the hon. gentleman, or 
for the Amendments of the two noble 
lords ; thinking the interference of par- 
liament incompatible with the principles 
upon which he had generally acted. At 
the same time, he did not mean to say, that 
he would oppose any Address which con- 
tained expressions that to him appeared 
unobjectionable- He expressed his en- 
tire confidence of the character of lord 
Moira, as a man of the strictest integrity 
and most unblemished reputation. ; 
Mr. Tighe entered his protest against 
the doctrine of an hon. baronet (sir T. 
Turton), that an unrestricted influence 
granted to ministers would lead the coun- 
try into an oligarchy. On the contrary, 
he insisted, that if lord Moira’s proposi- 
tions had been acceded to, and if lords. 
Grey and Grenville had accepted office 
without demanding the removal of the 
great officers of the houshold, the govern 
ment-of Great Britain would indeed have 
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been consigned to a desperate and noxious 
oligarchy. It had been said, and traly, 
that the constitution knew nothing of se- 
cret influence—but, unfortunately, recent 
| experience had shewn, that it prevailed in 
the highest quarter to a most dangerous 
extent, thwarting and over-ruling mea- 
sures calculated for the benefit of the state. 
The same influence had been secretly at 
work during the greater part of the reign 
of his Majesty; it had precipitated the 
nation into the American war; it had 
drawn down upon our heads calamities 
which might have been easily averted, 
and had now reduced us to the verge of 
bankruptcy. Perhaps at this moment it 
was more than usually active, and was 
supported with more than usual solicitude ; 
it formed the cabinet of the Prince, who 
ruled the eabinet of the state, over which 
no power had controul: when the parlia- 
ment had destroyed the cabinet of the 
state, the sovereign might retreat to his 
own secret cabinet, and there, as in a 
citadel, hold out against his besieging 
subjects. Should parliament sanction 
such a principle, the constitution would 
receive a wound that would soon prove 
fatal to its existence. Allowing that it 
belonged to the crown to appoint its own 
servants, did it not follow as a matter of 
course that those ministers should be ade- 
quate to their duties? And if such men 
were not selected, would it be denied that 
it was the duty of the House to interpose, 
to take care ‘ne quid respublica detri- 
menti caperet?? What was the present 
government, if indeed that might be so 
called which had not the ability to rule ? 
The last administration was composed out 
of the relics and dregs of the government 
of Mr. Pitt, which, when voted incapable, 
wisely relinquished office. Secret influ- 
ence restored them, and Mr. Perceval was 
placed at their head: after his death the 
House of Commons again declared them 
incapable, they again prudently resigned, 
and again had secret influence restored 
them. What confidence was the country 
to repose in these relics of relics, these 
dregs of dregs, this ramp of the rump of 
an administration? An hon. gentleman 
under the gallery (Mr. Montague) had 
expressed, with reluctance, his regret, that 
the influence of government was no longer 
to be employed against the Roman Caiho- 
lics. Doubtless, the loss of the able sup- 
- port and disinterested vote of the hon. 
member would be sincerely regretted. by 
ministers in their present state of infirmi- 
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ty; but what did the statement of the 
noble lord on which this dissent wa 
founded, amount to? To nothing jy 
than a confession, that if the influence of 
government were employed, they coujj 
effectually resist any motion, even om 
which interested four millions of subjects 
and which was supported by the general 
voice of all reasoning beings. Such a 
assertion was the greatest insult that could 
be offered to the nation, although the no 
ble lord had made it with a tone and agit 
of condescension, as if it had been a mat. 
ter of favour and kindness. Recollecting 
the nature of the motion which the hop, 
gentleman had ‘before submitted to and 
carried in the House, on the 21st of May, 
and recollecting the effect, or rather the 
no-effect, that had been produced by it, 
he was not a little surprised that he should 
this day come forward to throw cold water 
upon the Address he had previously sug. 
gested; because, surely, if the interference 
of parliament were before required, it wa 
now doubly necessary, since the country 
had witnessed the ill disposition to succeed 
with which the negociations had beenan 
thorised. We were now reduced to such 
a condition, that the most desperate and 
dreadful events might be expected, if the 
House did not, in a firm and becoming 
tone, address the individual exercising 
the sovereign authority : for his own put, 
he was convinced, that the Prince Regent 
would do much better for the country if 
he were to appoint one man dictator with- 
out controul, than to patch up an admini- 
stration of shreds and pieces, scarcely 
worth the picking up, from one party and 
from another, which might with greater 
ease be torn asunder and destroyed that 
it was fastened together. The sovereign 
was not reduced to this miserable exire- 
mity from a deficiency of persons of talent 
and honour fit to guide the helm of state, 
even in these tempestuous seas : such men 
were ready and willing to afford thelr 
assistance ;_ but the baneful secret influ 
ence of which, not only he, but the 
whole nation complained, _ inter 
itself between the country and its salt 
tion. 

Mr. Johnstone began by asserting, tht 
the history of the country, from the Revo 
lution to the end of the reign of George the 
second, proved decisively, that an alter 
tion of the houshold establishment had 
never taken place with a change of mr 
nistry. Latterly in the present reign We 


practice had been changed. With respét 
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) secret influence, on which the last 
speaker had dwelt so much, he thoughtthat, 
even among the most vulgar, the idea had 
Jong been exploded, and that the cry had 
been found to originate. in the voices of 
those, who, having been turned out of 
fice, complained that it was not accom- 
plished by the mere volition of the sove- 
eign. It had been maintained, that lord 
Bute for many years exercised this secret 
influence, but the fact was now fully con- 
wadicted. And did Mr. Pitt and lord 
Grenville when in power feel its effect? 
Itwas an empty cry, at all times destitute 
of foundation. . He held in his hand a list 
ofthe household of the kings of England 
fom the Restoration to the present time, 
to which, with the permission of the 
House, he would refer, and it would plain- 
ly appear, that the statement with which 
he set out was corroborated. The duke 
of Ormond was lord steward from 1660 
to the Revolution, and from that time till 
1707, it was held by the duke of Devon- 
shire. ‘The duke of Grafton occupied the 
ofice of lord chamberlain from 1724 to 
1747, and for the same period no change 
had been made in the department of the 
lord steward. ‘The same master of the 
horse continued during the whole reign of 
Wiliam 3. In the present King’s reign, 
lord Talbot was lord steward from 1761 
to 1781, and the duke of Montague was 
master of the horse from 1781 to 1790. 
During all these periods many changes of 
ministers had taken place, and party ani- 
mosities ran remarkably high. He admit- 
ted that during the reign of George 3, the 
alterations had been more frequent, but it 
aose from a natural delicacy which ‘in- 
duced the high officers of the houshold, 
fom attachment to their parties, to resign 
their situations on a change of ministers. 

With respect to the influence of the 
King in the cabinet, gentlemen seemed to 
have forgotten, that when lord North was 
compelled to retire in 1782, so much at- 
ntion was paid to the feelings of the 
wereign, that he was permitted to nomi- 
tate lord Thurlow as a member of the cabi- 
net, while the Shelburne and: Rockingham 
parties:introduced five members each. In 
ihe present instance, however, common 
decency seemed to require that the remo- 
nlof the houshold should not be insist- 
tlupon. It was impossible for the House 
intto have heard more than insinuations 
if influence exercised over the Prince 
legent from another quarter, which, if it 
Mad existed, would indeed have reflected 
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disgrace upon his Royal Highness. Al- 


though no man of common sense counte- 
nanced such unfounded and malignant ca- 
lumnies, yet they were sedulously employ- 
ed—greedily caught at for party purposes; 
and it would have been giving an undue 
countenance to these reports, if the prin- 
cipal officers of the houshold had been 
driven from their situations. He was 
sorry to find, that he had been deceived 
in the characters of lords Grey and 
Grenville; he had given them credit 
(however mistaken their views) at least 
for patriotism. Recent transactions had 
dispelled this pleasing illusion, for it now 
appeared, that notwithstanding they stre- 
nuously insisted that their measures, and 
their’s only, could preserve the nation 
from destruction, yet because they could 
not have all the offices of the houshold, 
as well as all the offices of the state, they 
refused to effect the salvation of their 
country. He conceived the inference to 
be incontrovertible, that they had forfeited 
all claim to the title of disinterested pa- 
triots; they contended, that concession to 
the Catholics was required to preserve the 
integrity, and perhaps the existence of 
the empire ; they knew, that by accepting 
office they could grant that concession, and 
yet they refused to piace themselves in si- 
tuations in which they might be able soma- 
terially to benefit their country. He should 
have imagined that it was their boundes 
duty to have accepted the proposal made 
to them, even with all the mighty disad- 
vantages, and the great obloquy to which 
they would have been subjected by the 
continuance of the houshold in its present 
state. The greatest evil that could have 
befallen them from the secret influence 
they seemed to apprehend, would have 
been the loss of office, which their duty to 
their country called upon them to accept 
at any risk; and, if their measures pos- 
sessed that importance which was attached 
to them, in retiring from office they would 
have retired with the confidence and the 
regret of the country. A noble lord (Mil- 
ton) had said, that any arrangement would 
have been preferable to that now adopted. 
If the noble lord could point out any prac 
ticable mode of forming a more efficient 
administration, even though lord Moira 
should be prime minister, and the member 
for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) should be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he. would 
give it his assistance, because, in the pre- 
sent times, he deemed it his duty to support 
any government. The representatives of 
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large commercial bodies must and would 
support government. The only persons 
who could carry on the government with. 
out a coalition, were the gentlemen oppo- 
site. Should they therefore be forced 
upon the crown? He was disposed to sup- 
port ministers, because he could see at 
present no better course. The talents and 
integrity of lord Sidmouth were such, that 
both sides courted his support, That 
noble lord was not ready (to use a vulgar 
expression) to go through thick and thin. 
He had quarrelled with Mr. Pitt, by re- 
fusing to sanction the additional grant to 
the duke of Athol. With respect to his 
retiring from office, at a time when he 
was in full possession of the confidence of 
his sovereign, ard had also a majority in 
parliament, he had been told by his rela- 
tive, the late sir W. Pulteney, that lord 
Sidmouth had said, if Mr, Pitt and Mr. 
Fox should be closely linked together, by 
their opposition to government, he saw the 
King would be unable to preserve the 
rights of the crown: he therefore chose to 
retire at an early stage, that Mr. Pitt 
might form an exclusive administration. 
It was universally admitted, that the fi- 
nance had been managed with great abi- 
lity and success under that government, 
and as to its leading members having been, 
as stated, twice convicted of incapacity, 
the fact was, that they acted with great 
modesty in both instances, and went out, 
which it was impossible for them to avoid. 
Mr. Fox and lord Grenville were then 
tried, and what was this but an experi- 
ment, and how had that experiment suc- 
ceeded? Would their ‘warmest friends 
venture to say, that their character as 
statesmen stood as high on leaving office 
as when they entered on it? He would re- 
fer the House to their expedition to the 
Dardanelles, to their continental policy, to 
the rapidity with which they went to war 
for Hanover. He felt in himself in no de- 
gree any thing like ‘party-spirit, and had 
éndeavoured on all-occasions to square his 
political conduct by public opinion. He 
confessed he could see but small founda- 
tion for better hopes in any change of mi- 
nisters, although he never had been very 
friendly to the principle of our Orders in 
Council, which he thought interfered too 
much with the necessary freedom of trade, 
and sincerely wished that a more concili- 
atory policy should be adopted towards 
America 

Mr. Grattan observed, that te merely 
wished to express the opinion he enter- 
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tained of the conduct which had been ¢, 
served by the noble lords (Grey and Gre, 
ville), whose names had been so ofiea jy, 
troduced into the discussion. Men of jn, 
dependent principles alone, and of 
conspicuous political talents, oughtto fom 
the administration of the country, but j 
might very frequently fall to their ot » 
restrain their desire of holding office, yp 
less they could do so with advantage toh 
country. ‘Those noble lords had a party 
perform which required the utmost consi, 
deration—for they had to evince theirre 
diness to make every exertion for the sep, 
vice of the country, and to balance th 
acquisition of power against the abandon. 
ment of principle. The refusal of offic 
was a crime which few were guilty ofxj 
was not to be frequently found in th 
annals of the country. But it should be 
recollected, that, when gentlemen accept 
ed of office, they did so with a view 
serve the country as well as to exalt thet 
own reputation; and to enable them tod 
this, it must be rendered evident, that they 
had the confidence of the severeign—fr 
if they were to be controuled in the ada‘ 
nisiration, it would be better that they 
should not accept of it. A minister ws 
he, who was possessed of the confidences 
the sovereign and of the parliament; bet 
if he was excluded from the one: or the 
other, he was no longer such a ministera 
was recognized by the constitution. Ifthe 
two noble lords in question were of opi 
nion, that the appointment of the house 
hold was necessary to the strength of the 
government—if they thought that the 
existence of two cabinets, the one respol- 
sible, and the other not responsible, wa 
not consistent with the well-being of tt 
state, then had they acted wisely, honour 
ably, and disinterestedly, in not tabi 
power without the confidence necessary 0 
enforce it. He did not now enquire wht 
ther the objections or opinions of the nove 
lords were well-founded, but he maintaintl 
this, that if they conceived an undue it 
fluence to exist, they had acted rightly 
declining office. He lamented most 
cerely that such had been the result of 
late negociations, from a conviction 
great talen's and integrity of those x0 
lords, and of the good consequences wile 
were likely to result from their acceptan® 
of office, but he could not condemn’ 
solution founded’ upon principle. 'W! 
ever might be the opinions entertalt 
upon the topics which were treated ast 
basis of the negociations, he thought! 
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en him ibere remained a possibility of concord, | that in parliament was vested the delibera-> >} 
Grey fam were better that those differences should | tive functions of the state, and in the} | 
a0 inefamot be animadverted on. = It appeared to | crown the negative onthe decisions of par-! j 
of in imbin that all the noble persons engaged in | liament; and that to the crown was ale 
ie negociation, lords Grey, Grenville, lotted the appointment tothe primary and 
fellesley, and Moira, had acted most ho- subordinate offices of the state, but to the 
rable, frank, and candid parts, and had | House a controuling negative, until the | rie 
wn the utmost disinterestedness, With | government should be placed in sach | " 
gard to a noble lord (Sidmouth), who he | hands as deserved their confidence, and ' 
nderstood would fill an important office | that of the country.—This he took to be 
jthe state, he believed him to be a very | the constitutional doctrine, and this con- 
mest and conscientious man, but he must | trouling power, so vested, the soul and spi- 
jo remember that that nobleman pro- | rit of the constitution. Having said so 
wsed himself a decided enemy to the | much upon the general question, he next 
ims of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic | came to the consideration of the immediate 
ubjects, and therefore he was not a cha- | subject before the House. A vote had 
eter very likely to conciliate the people, | been passed in the House on a late occa- 
r long retain the confidence of the sove- | sion, that an Address should be presented 
ign, _He was happy now, however, that | to the Prince Regent, stating it as the 
he noble lord would not in future oppose | sense of parliament, that the difficulties of 
hose claims in his capacity of minister, as | the country required the formation of a 
he did before he was compelled to relin- | strong and efficient government, thereby 
quish his situation; but considering that | implying, that those persons who then 
he noble iord still stood pledged to oppose | constituted the government did not answer 
heemancipation of the Catholics in his | that description—The noble lord and the 
individual capacity, and that he was now | right hon. gentlemen themselves had ace 
ming into a great office, it was for the | knowledged this to be the intention of the 
House to consider, after the vote to which | House, by tendering their resignations and 
ithad agreed, how far the noble Jord was | stating, that they held office only during 
ikely to conciliate the minds of all classes | the interim employed in procuring abler 
people in the United Kingdom. From | successors; and the Prince Regent had 
perusing the correspondence said to have | been pleased to say, in answer to the Ad- 
litely passed, upon the subject of forming | dress, that he would take its purport 
an efficient administration, he felt per- | into his immediate consideration. Three 
fectly satisfied with the sentiments avowed | weeks elapsed from that period in various 
by lords Grenville and Grey, while they | and fruitless negociations ; without any 
declined accepting a part of a govern- | decisive step being taken, until at last one 
ment in which they must act with some of | ofthe incompetent ministers came down 
the present ministers, and he felt per- | to the House and informed them that fresh 
waded that the public opinion went along | breath had been infused into the nostrils 
with him. Had those noble lords acted | of the expiring cabinet. It was for the 
therwise, and accepted the offers which | House to take care that the revival of that 
were made them, he should deem them as | abdicated administration should not be the 
public men who had deserted the political | evidence of the extinction of the character 
principles which they professed through | and authority of the House. Of the ne- 
theit former lives, and deserving of the | gociations and communications which had 
iwost severe reprehension of that House | taken place, he knew nothing—but this 
ad of the whole country. he knew, that a vote had passed that 
Mr. Elliott’said, that it was his intention | House denouncing the ministers as inca- 
lo occupy but a very short portion of the | pable and inefficient, and that those same 
fime of the House, because the question | ministers, those denounced and rejected 
before them lay within a very smali com- | ministers, were returned upon them again 
as; and, indeed, he did not know that | inall the plenitude and authority of office, , 
eshould have trespassed upon their at- | claiming that confidence of which they 
ation at all, if he could have prevailed | had so recently been pronounced unwor- 
m himself to have given a silent vote on a | thy. He should offer but a few words on 
tubject of such magnitude and importance. j the negociations which were said to have 
Obegin with the constitutional patt of | taken place, and should pass over altoge- 
@ question—he held it to be the clear | ther, in which-had passed between lord 
tnd undoubted doctrineof the constitution, | Wellesley; and lords Grey and Grenville, 
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which appeared to him to be a sort of par- 
tition treaty, into which those noble lords 
could not enter but under circumstances 


of distrust and suspicion. With respect 
to the negociation between lord Moira, 
and the noble lords, the noble earl had 
stated, that his authority was unlimited 
with regard to the principles which were 
to form the basis of the negociation, but it 
seemed, notwithstanding, that when his 
noble friends asked whether the usual 
power with regard to certain offices were 
to be entrusted to the persons holding the 
. principal share in the government, the 
noble earl expressed his dissent from en- 
tering into that subject as a preliminary 
arrangement. He would ask then, whe- 
ther his noble friends would not have sa- 
crificed their own authority, and that of 
the government, if they had consented to 
come into power on such conditions? The 
offices to which he adverted were the 
household offices ; and he maintained that 
if his noble friends had acceded ta the 
conditions proposed to them, they would 
have sacrificed that legitimate influence 
which, as ministers, it was their duty to 
retain and exercise, divested themselves 
of their constitutional authority over the 
department of the household, and have re- 
cognized and sanctioned the principle of 
dividing the powers of government, and of 
setting those powers against each other 
(hear, hear!). He well recollected, that 
in the course of the discussions on the 
question of the Regency, enough was said 
of the importance of the household, and 
the necessity of securing to the govern- 
ment the influence of that department. 
If it was thus mighty in the support of 
government, must it not be equally formi- 
dable when arrayed against it; and, 
in conjunction with another household, 
waging war against the responsible ad- 
visers of the crown? ‘It should be remem- 
bered too, that when the minute of what 
had occurred between those noble lords 
on that occasion was laid before the illus- 
trious personage at the head of the govern- 
ment, it was in the-possession of that quar- 






ter, which could have removed the obsta- 
cle that opposed the formation of the ad- 


ministration. His noble friends were then 
reduced to the alternative of abandoning 
their principles, and coticeding the house- 
hold, or of declining” power on the refusal 
ofthat preliminary. What wasthe result? 
They found that the household was re- 
tained, and those measures abandoned 
which formed the basis of the negociation 
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with his noble friends. These mea, 
were, conciliation to the Catholi¢s, gy 
the abandonment of the Orders ja 
cil; but the same ministers were 
appointed, and the consequence was tj 
abandonment of the one measure, ahd jh 
compromise of the other. The question 
of the Catholic Claims was now, it see. 
ed, to be turned adrift to every blag 
opinion or of prejudice, and that by thoy 
very men who, only two months ago, | 
declared that it was the universal opinigy 
of the cabinet, that the question could 
not be entertained under the present oo 
duct and temper of the Catholics.Thiy 
new concession came from those very ini 
nisters who had come into power as th 
guardians of the Church, resting’ thei 
claims to confidence upon the cry of “Ny 
Popery,” which they had rung through 
the country, and on their determination to 
protect the state against the peril of allow. 
ing Catholic colonels to become generals: 
those very men now proclaimed their in. 
tention of opposing to the Catholic claim 
no longer the influence and authority of 
government. What must be the feelin 
at this transition of their partizan, 
friends and champions of the Church? 
What said the right hon. the Judge of the 
Prerogative Court to this sudden change 
of policy? What was the impression 
which it made on the minds of the righ 
hon. the Judge of the Admiralty Coutt, 
the member for Oxford, and: his hon, col. 
league? Such were the circumstances 
under which these ministers, after drink 
ing to the dregs the cup of political’ bt 
miliation, now came forward, in defiance 
and contempt of that sentence of condem- 
nation which had been passed upon them, 
as men the most fit and the most compe 
tent that could be found to conduet th 
country through its difficulties, and met 
the awful exigencies of the present time. 
He would trouble the House no fatther 
than to remind them that they stood be 
fore a solemn tribunal, that they wer 
called on to discharge a solémn duty, aud 
that in resisting the defeat and frustration 
of their former vote, they were exercisig 
an authority which emanated from the 
people, on whose behalf alone, therefor 
it could be justly exercised. 

Mr. Bathurst defended the governmetl, 
which was the same, he contended, 
that had already experienced the confi 
dence of the country. The question Wa 
whether the present ministry was'to have 
the support of parliament, or W 
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siher persons were to be appointed ? And 
tbe right hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
appeared to press the latter alternative as 
the only one which could be adopted by 
the House. The House, it was true, had 
come to a vote (he should not stop to en- 
uire under what peculiar circumstances, ) 
tat an Address should be presented tothe 
Regent, for a broad and extended admi- 
nitration ; but having once come to that 
yote, were they never to be satisfied until 
adifferent administration was formed, but 
to go on addressing the executive power 
until such an administration as they wish- 
ed was appointed? He was afraid, how- 
ever, that it was impossible to put out of 
sight all that had passed (though it was 
not regularly before them) in the negoci- 
ations which had recently taken place; 
and upon that ground it appeared to him, 
that the motion of the honourable gentle- 
man, and the amendment of the noble 
lord, unjustly cast the imputation that 
suficient exertions had not been made. 
As for the noble lords who had been en- 
gaged in the recent negociation, if they 
had a feeling that any secret influence 
existed, they had acted as became them in 
declining office, and he was far from cast- 
ing any imputation upon them; but he 
did not understand that the negociations 
turned upon the question of the household, 
ashad been stated by the right honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Elliott,) but that it 
was to be left as a matter of discretion and 
subsequent consideration. He had under- 
stood that all the high offices of the 
household were to be considered as vacant, 
id that no feeling of a private nature was 
tohave any weight in their disposal.— 
Such was the nature of the proposed ar- 
rangement as he understood it, and it did ap- 
pear to him that if those high offices were 
tobe removed at once, it would put the 
fovereign in a state of degradation of the 
most humiliating nature, and the noble 
earl (Moira) felt it so, and acted accord- 
ingly. The question then was, whether 
by pressing forward thus, they could pro- 
cure what they wanted? It was idle to 
talk of public talents being public pro- 
perty to be pressed into the service of the 
ilate, for no power existed to oblige any 
individual to accept of office, nor was it 
possible to form a broad and extended 
iministration, without considering the 


public principles and feelings of the seve- | 


ral individuals who were intended to com: 
pose it. Adverting to the attack made by 
noble lord on the character and mea- 
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sures of the administration of lord Sid- 
mouth, he contended that they had nei- 
ther been driven out nor left in a mino- 
rity, but had yielded to the pressure of cir- 
cuntstances. With respect to the condact 
observed by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox on that 
occasion, he had only to observe, that it 
was no imputation against that adminis- 
tration that it could not stand. against 
their influence. He wished to God that 
those illustrious characters were now liv- 
ing to exercise their great talents for the 
benefit of the country. He meant no dis- 
peragement to any hon. gentleman, when 
e said that there were no such men new 5 
but they must look to those materials 
which they had, and decide between the 
present ministers and those whom it was 
proposed to supplant them with. With 
respect to the determination on the part 
of government to leave the Catholic Ques- 
tion open, he asked whether it had not 
been held out as the pride and praise of 
lord Grenville, when at the head of the 
government, that he had carried the aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade by making it a © 
government question which Mr. Pitt had 
constantly refused to do? and, he argued 
from that, that there must be a legitimate 
influence vested in the government, which 
was made requisite by the nature of things, 
—If, then, it was supposed, that the influ- 
ence of government would defeat the Ca- 
tholic Claims, could there be any harm to 
try the question without it? Then it was 
said, that there was inconsistency in this 
line of policy, for that ministers had said 
some months ago, that the question should 
not be agitated at all. Was there then to 
be no change?—He was not now stating 
his own individual opinion, for he saw no 
practical view on which the question 
could be conceded, but he only spoke in 
justification of those who thought the Ca- 
tholic Claims might be granted under cer- 
tain limitations and restrictions, which 
might make it wholesome to grant. them. 
It was then fit and proper to know what 
those limitations and restrictions were, in 
order to satisfy those whe could not see 
them.—There was, therefore, no incon- 
sistency nor dereliction of principle in 
those persons who had been placed by 
their sovereign in the administration of 
the government. He had offered thus 
much, in order to remove, as far as he. 
could, the. great impression made by the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman who 
had preceded him, on those who only saw 
their own mode of conducting this ques- 
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tion in a favourable point of view. To 
revert to the question immediately before 
the House, he could discover no mode of 
proceeding left, but either to go on ad- 
dressing the Regent, and telling him, 
* We do not care what has been done, or 
who is in fault ;” or to rest satisfied with 
the steps which had been taken. 

Unless the House saw a probability of 
forcing the attainment of what it appeared 
to wish, they would only be drawing them- 
selves from one dilemma into another, to 
their own great inconvenience, and 
higbly to the detriment of the public 
service. 

Lord Yarmouth said, that with respect to 
the negociation, he knew nothing further 
of it than was conveyed in the statement 
made by the noble lord who had so large 
a share init; but with respect to the 
household he must observe, that it was the 
intention of himself and his friends to re- 
sign the situations which they at present 
held, previous to the new administration 
entering upon office. This intention of 
theirs was well known ; they took every 


means of stating it in quarters from’ 


whence it had any likelihood of reaching 
the ears of the parties interested ; and in 
particular they communicated it to a right 
honourable gentleman who took an active 
part in the negociation, and with whom all 


who knew him confessed it wasa happiness 


to spend their private hours. In short, 
they took every means short of official 
resignation, to shew that they never wish- 
ed to have any connection with them. 
And their intention originated in a wish 
to save the Prince Regent from that hu- 
miliation which he.must have experienced 
from their being turned out of office—a 
humiliation which could only serve to con- 
vey an unfavourable impression through- 
out the country against the government. 
He did not speak in the name of one’ or 
two, but of all the officers of the houshold. 
They stated expressly to his Royal High- 
ness, that they wished to resign, and not 
to be turned out; and all that they re- 
quested was, that they might know, ten 
minutes before certain gentlemen received 
the seals, that such a circumstance was to 
take placé}that they might have it in their 
power to make a timely resignation. He 
declared on his conscience, before God, 
that their intentions were such as he had 
stated, and that the only principle by 
which they were actuated was to save the 
Prince from humiliation; for he could not 
but consider the attempt to make this 
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‘change in the household a_prelinj 
to entering upon the negociation, as caley, 
lated to humiliate his Royal Highness in 
the eyes of the country. 

Mr. Ponsonby felt it necessary to apolo. 
gise to the House for the length of ting 
he should occupy in addressing they 
upon the present occasion. And, firy, 
with regard to what had fallen from th 
noble lord who spoke last, he affirmed, 
that he heard it now from his lips, for the 
first time in his life. Who the right hon, 
gentleman was who had a large shate iy 
the negociation, and whom it was so 
a happiness to pass private hours with, he 
‘knew not; but he could state with ce. 
tainty, that nothing of the import of what 
had just fallen from the noble lord haj 
been ever stated to himself or to my lord 
Grey or Grenville: they never entertained 
the most remote idea that such an inten 
tion as that intimated by the noble lord 
had ever been entertained. He mustsay, 
also, that no conjecture was ever moreun 
founded, than that of the noble lord, that 
the making the removal of himself and bis 
friends from their situations a preliminary 
step to all discussion, was for the unbe 
coming purpose of humiliating that person 
who, above all others, ought to be ho 
noured and respected. Who the right 
hon. gentleman alluded to by the noble 
lord, was, he knew not ; but this he knew, 
that no such circumstance as that now 
mentioned, was ever communicated by 
any right hon. gentleman in the course of 
the negociation in which he bore a path 
He was sure, that if any such circum 
stance had been communicated to any d 
his noble friends, they would not hare 
forbore to make him acquainted with it 
He believed most of the right hon. gentle 
men with whom he was connected wert 
at present in the House, and if he did ust 
speak correctly, he begged he mightbe 
contradicted. ‘There was some part of the 
noble lord’s declaration which it would be 
inconvenient to advert to at this time, and 
which he should afterwards examine; bt 
meant the principle, that the responsible 
advisers of the crown ought to haven0 
controul over the houshold. He intends 
ed at present to confine himself to a stale 
ment of the circumstances which gat 
rise to and attended the late negociatiol 
for a change in administration. On 
2\st of last month, the House, as was well 
known, came to a vote to request his ro 
highness the Prince Regent to appoists 
Strong and efficient administration. 
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p ealed to the hon. gentleman opposite 
sho made that motion. He would ask 
jim on his honour, and no man in this 
fuse, or in the country, bore a character 
if more unsullied honour—he would ask 
jin if there was any communication to 
him (Mr. Ponsonby) of his intended mo- 
jon till the communication was made to 
the House? (Here Mr. Wortley signified 
that he had had no previous communica- 
ion with Mr. Ponsonby.) This Address 
then did not proceeed from his side of the 
House; and he would say farther, it was 
not laboriously patronized by his side of 
the House. Only two members on his 
side spoke on that occasion, and he him- 
elf did not utter one word, thinking that 
be was the most unfit person in the world 
deliver his sentiments on the subject. 
Had he spoken, the observation of the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Bathurst) 
night then have been applied to him, 
that he wished to turn others out for the 
wke of getting himself in. That right 
hon. gentleman was wrong also, when he 
nid, that two thirds of the majority on that 
night were of his side of the House, For 
his part, he thought he might safely say, 
that never was any great question dis- 
cused in that House, when so many of the 
members of the opposition were absent ; 
al it was easy to account for their ab- 
sence from the circumstance of the notice 
having been given only one day previous 
tothe motion, and there being therefore 
no means of communicating it in time. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, in 
oder to come to a right understanding of 
the subject, the House should be informed 
of the negociations which had taken 
place. Now he begged to say, for him- 
wlfand his noble friends, that they wished 
have no secret or reserve with respect 
lo the share which they had in these 
lansactions. The more these proceed- 
ngs were known the more would they be 
gatyfied, and he thought he might add, 
¢more would their conduct be approved 
wiby the country. When the Address 
vs moved, a wish was expressed by many 
nembers of that House, that a coalition of 
public men should take place for the pur- 
poe of procuring a strong and efficient 
Administration. This was the-opinion of 
le House; and it was the wish of his 
wble friends and himself to carry the vote 
lithe House into effect, as far as depended 
Mthem. It never was their wish to de- 
tine acting with any persons who coin- 
Wed with them in entertaining such prin- 


of the Negociations for a new Administration. 
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ciples as they conceived necessary for the 
safety and welfare of the country. With 
all such persons they were desirous to 
unite; and in the first outset of the busi- 
ness, when the negociation was in the 
hands of lord Wellesley, his noble friends 
disclaimed all feelings of personality or 
aversion to unite with all those by whose 
assistance the government might be ren- 
dered more efficient. The public had a 
right to enquire into the conduct of pub- 
lic men; atall events, public men had to 
justify their own character to the public. 
He therefore hoped the’ House would 
bear with him longer than usual on this 
occasion, while he detailed to them those 
events that had recently taken place, and 
shewed how matters really stood. The 
first communication was made by lord 
Wellesley, at lord Grey’s house, to lords 
Grey and Grenville, on the 23d of last 
month. Lord Wellesley stated, that he 
had received a commission from his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, to lay before 
him the plan of sach an administration as 
he should deem best adapted to the exi- 
gencies of the country—that he wished to 
apprize his Royal Highness of the views 
of all parties previous to executing the 
commission, that the instructions of his 
Royal Highness went no further, and he 
wished to know if there was any objection 
on the part of his friends to two principles 
—the Ist wa3, that the claims of the Ca- 
tholics should be taken into consideration 
with a view to a conciliatory adjustment 
of them; and, 2dly, that the war in the 
peninsula should be conducted on a scale 
of greater vigour than had hitherto been 
done. His lordship stated also, that Mr, 
Canning had made a similar communica 
tion to lord Liverpool. This was the 
commencement of the proceedings; and 
the House would observe, that lord Welles- 
ley disclaimed having any authority to 
form an administration, but confined him- 
self merely to learning what were the 
views of the parties. On the 24th of May, 
without cavilling at lord Wellesley’s want of 
authority, lords Grey and Grenville return- 
ed an answerexpressing their willingness te 
give effect to the vote of the House of Com- 
mons—and as to the two points selected 
by lord Wellesley, stating that their opi- 
nion on the first was well known, and on 
the second, that no persons felt more 
strongly than they did the advantages 
which would result from a successful ter- 
mination of the war in the peninsula; but 
that the mode of carrying on the war was 
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a matter of policy which depended on 
many circumstances of a fluctuating na- 
ture, and which could be judged of only 
to men who had access to the official docu- 
ments. In the present state of the finances 
of the country, however, they stated they 
could not conceal from lord Wellesley, 
that they entertained great doubts of the 
practicability of increasing the public ex- 
penditure. These were the first steps. 
Lord Wellesley had said that Mr. Canning 
communicated to lord Liverpool nearly 
the same as what had been stated to lords 
Grey and Grenville ; and his lordship was 
pleased to send a copy of the Minute of 
this communication to his noble friends, 
On perusing that Minute they, however, 
perceived a considerable difference be- 
tween it and the communication to them- 
selves. It would be a waste of time to state 
what the difference was; the communica- 
tion between them and lord Wellesley on 
the subject of it was attended with the 
happiest effect. The next paper of any 
importance necessary to be mentioned to 
the House—he was speaking in the pre- 
sence of a right hon. gentleman who 
would correct him if he was wrong—was a 
minute of a communication made by lord 
Wellesley to lord Grey at his house, on 
the first of June. It was to be remarked, 
that all this time no advances had been 
made towards the formation of a ministry, 
and that no authority had been given for 
that purpose. Lord Wellesley in this Mi. 
nute declared, that he had received full au- 
thority from the Prince Regent for the for- 
mation of an administration—that his 
Royal Highness had no wish to exclude 
any person who agreed in the principles 
formerly stated by him, which were in- 
tended to form the basis of the administra- 
tion—that lord Wellesley himself was to 
be first commissioner of the Treasury, and 
Mr. Canning and lords Moira and Erskine 
were to form a part of the cabinet; that if 
the cabinet consisted of 12 persons, lords 
Grey and Grenville should nominate 4, if 
of 13,5 members of it. To that proposal, 
the first which had been made from autho- 
rity,-the noble lords, his friends, were not 
long in coming to a conclusion, and re- 
turned an answer on the day after to the 
following purport: 


 Camelford House. 

“ My lord; we have received your 
communication, and are desirous of renew- 
ing the negociation.. We are anxious to 
give permanent effect to the Resolution of 
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the House of Commons, and no person 
feeling shall prevent us. accepting sity 
tions, where we might hope to serye ji 
Royal Highness usefully and honourably 
The proposition that has been made doy 
not justify our acceptance of the offer: ys 
are invited, not to discuss questions 
great policy in the usual way, but we 
recommended to introduce a limited nyy 
ber of persons to be included in the 
binet, of which an outline has beep). 
ready made. We will not enter inio 
examination, of relative opinion; to, 
principle of union and jealousy we objec, 
and to the supposed balance of authority 
in a cabinet so measured out by preliminary 
stipulation. We are convinced thatiti 
necessary to possess the confidence of th 
crown, and the assurance of its support; 
all the healing measures which the com 
try requires; no hope of such a possession 
is presented to us by this project for 
formation of a ministry on an app 
new principle. We therefore request 
decline all participation in a governmen) 
to be constituted on principles that ca 
only be productive of weakness im the at, 
ministration of the public interests W 
are, &c. Grey, 
GRENVILLE.” 


This reply contained so complete a 
answer, that it became unnecessary forhi 
toadd any thing on the subject. The pro 
position was unlike every thing which hmm, 
ever taken place on similar changes; i 
left no power to the parties to arrange 
cabinet among themselves ; it took fot 
granted that there must be opposili 
among them. This was totally unliket 
union which ought to prevail in a cabin 
in these times. The first and vital prim 
ciple of a cabinet, indeed, in any time 
was the mutual confidence of its member, 
and the total absence of every thing lll 
jealousy among them—an identity of i 
terest and principle necessary to thee 
ing of any measure into effect. This 
swer having been delivered to lord We 
lesley, nothing farther passed under { 
authority of the Prince Regent; but 
noble earl, whom he should ever be'pr0 
to call his friend, on the 3d of June 
dressed a letter to lord Grey to the follor 
ing effect : 


“ Your and lord Grenville’s answet 
the communications that you receittl 
seems to throw an oblique imputation 


me. When I consider the principles.commgia|, 


tained in the proposal, I find it difficult 
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boprehend what is meant by a counterac- 
ion of interest. With respect to the num- 
er of persons to be introduced to the ca- 
sinet, it was adopted with a perfect regard 
» fairness) Mr. Canning was named as 
we of the members, because lord Welles- 
would not accept office without him. 
in the spirit of fairness the proposition 
snot go farther. I deeply lament that 
urangements calculated to be so highly 
yeful to the country, should go off on 
uch points. (Signed) Morra.” 


This letter of lord Moira’s was written 
in the spirit of frankness and candour ; but 
twas totally unauthorised. It was an- 
wered by lord Grey in the following 
rms ; 


«Nothing can be more remote from the 

mentions of lord Grenville and myself, 
lan to cast any imputation upon you. 
Whatever our objections to the proposal 
wy be, we feel that they have no refe- 
nce toany partof your conduct. We 
ould not, on grounds consistent with our 
mm honour, assent to the propositions, 
ud aswe feel the highest personal kind- 
yess for you, nothing could be more pain- 
ul than to-enter into any controversial -dis- 
ussion, (Signed) Grey.” 


Onthe 4th of June lord Grey received 
letter from lord Wellesley approving of 
le explanation lord Moira had given of 


Magis motives, but stating that he was not 


ware that lord Moira was authorised to 
uke any communication to his noble 


fends, and expressing his belief that nei- 


et of them had received any authority 
) renew the correspondence, a circum- 
lance which he deeply lamented. After 
ime further proceedings, under authority 
the Prince Regent, a conversation took 


Mice on the 6th of June, between lord 


Moira and his noble friends, at which lord 
iskine was present. A minute of the 
onversation was taken, which was after- 
ads read to the noble lords, who de- 
aed it to be correct. It was as follows: 


~ “ St. James’s Place, June 6, 1812. 
“Lord Moira stated to lord Grey and 
m™ Grenville that-he was authorised by 
le Prince Regent to consult with them on 


FR formation of a new government; and 


tisfactory explanations having taken 
ace between them, respecting such mea- 
és as appeared to be of the greatest ur- 


icy at the present moment, more espe-. 


“Mlly with reference to the situation of his 


ajesty’s Roman Catholic’ subjects, and 
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the differences now unhappily subsisting 
with America, and that lord Moira had 
received this commission without any re- 
striction or limitation whatever being laid 
by the Prince on their considering any 
points which they judged useful for his 
service, they expressed their satisfaction 
with the fairness of this proposal, and their 
readiness to enter into such discussions as 
must precede the details of any new ar- 
rangement. As a preliminary question, 
which appeared to them of great import- 
ance, and which they thought it necessary 
immediately to bring forward, to prevent 
the inconvenience and embarrassment of 
the farther delay which might be pro- 
duced, if this negociation should break off. 
in a more advanced state, they asked, 
whether this full liberty extended to the 
consideration of new appointments to those 
great offices of the household which have 
been usually included in the political ar- 
rangements made in a change of adminis- 
tration? intimating their opinion, that it 
would be necessary to act on the same 
principle on the present occasion. Lord 
Moira answered, that the Prince had laid 
no restriction upon him in that respect, 
and had never pointed, in the most distant 
manner, at the protection of those officers 
from removal. That it would, however, 
be impossible for him (lord Moira) to con- 
cur in making the exercise of this power 
positive and indispensable, in the forma- 
tion of the administration, because he 
should deem it on public grounds pecu- 
liarly objectionable. To this lord Grey 
and lord Grenville replied, they also acted 
on public grounds alone, and with no other 
feeling whatever, than that which arose 
from the necessity of giving to a new go- 
vernment that character of efficiency and 
stability, and those marks of the constitu- 
tional support of the crown, which are re- 
quired to enable it to ‘act usefully for the 
public service; and that on these grounds 
it appeared to them indispensable that the 
connection of the great offices of the court 
with the administration, should be clearly 
established in its first arrangements. A 
decided difference of opinion, as to this 
point, having been thus expressed ‘on both 
sides, the conversation ended here with 
mutual declarations of regret. Nothing 
was said on the subject of official arrange- 
ments, nor any persons proposed, on either 
side, to fill any particular situations.” 


And now he would ask, with what au- 
thority the noble lord had said, the Tee 
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movals in the household, were greater 
than were ever meditated before in any 
change of administration? He hoped the 
House would indulge him in making some 
observations on this subject. The object 
of the vote uf the House was to have an 
administration of strength and efficacy.— 
Now what would give strength and effi- 
, eacy tothe government? The first thing 
he conceived was a concurrence and 
agreement in principles—the next thing 
to give strength and efficacy, was a perfect 
union and good understanding among all 
the members of that administration—the 
good character of those members—the 
opinion which the country entertained of 
their ability, and above all, of their honour 
and integrity. But there was still another 
thing necessary to give strength to an ad- 
ministration, both in parliament and 
throughout the country, and that was, that 
it should be generally believed, such an 
administration possessed the full confi- 
dence of the sovereign whom they served. 
He knew not how any administration 
could be considered efficient, unless those 
marks were given which usually desig- 
nated the confidence of the crown in those 
who were its servants. It had been said, 
that upon the second proposition such an 
arrangement might easily have been made 
as would have been of utility to the coun- 
try, and honourable to his noble friends ; 
and that they were not justifiable in break- 
ing off the negociation on the principles 
avowed by them. Those who maintained 
this opinion had not certainly well consi- 
dered either the principles of the constitu- 
‘tion, or what its practice had been. He con- 
sidered this principle to have been clearly 
established at the Revolution; a princi- 
ple which gave occasion to the Revolution 
jatself, against which the House of Stuart 
/.contended, and in support of which the 
| House of Hanover was seated on the throne, 
, mamely, that the sovereign should be ir- 
' gesponsible, that the servants of the crown 
| should be alone responsible, but that so 
’ Jong as they were the responsible servants 
of the crown, they were entitled to advise 
the crown in every point in which the 
royal authority was to be exercised. This 
‘was a fundamental principle.—Against it 
the House of Stuart long contended ; and 
if the Journals of that House were looked 
into, they would often find that parliament 
were told not to interfere with the govern- 
ment, and that matters of state did not 
belong to their cognizance. It was, no 
dqubt, a:prerogative of the crown to:dis- 
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miss its ministers; but while they wep 
employed, he would contend, the croy, 
was bound to take their advice in theexe, 
cise of all its powers, and all its Prerog, 
tives. It had been said, that the revula 
tion of the influence of the household qi 
not properly belong to the servants gf 
the crown, that the household was totally 
distinct from the state, and that ministes 
had no right to interfere with what wer 
called the private servants of the crown, 
He knew that the practice since th 
Revolution had been never to chap 

from some situations ; and that the groom 
of the stole, and the master of the ceremo. 
nies, for example, were never changed 
under any administration. But ithad always 
been usual to remove from certain other of 
fices. He had a list of them in his pocke, 
which he would read. Among thesewer 
the situations of master of the horse, lon 
steward, lord chamberlain, and vice-chap. 
berlain, and the captain of the band of 
pensioners, who had been almost always 
changed on every new administration, 
To prove that this was the case, he would 
refer them to the removals which ha 
taken place at different periods during th 
present reign, not when there was ainere 
shifting in the administration, as at present 
for instance, but when there wasa com. 
plete change. After adverting to the 
particulars of the different removals which 
had taken place from the office of chan- 
berlain and lord steward in 1762, 1766, 
1783, 1784, and other periods of the pre 
sent reign, he observed that he could m, 
if it were necessary, through all the other 
offices; but any person who would take 
the trouble to look into Beatson’s Politica 
Index, would find all the changes met 
tioned there. The noble lords, his friends, 
merely wished to know, if they were tobe 
permitted to make the same changes 
which had usually been made, they asked 
nothing new, nothing extravagant, nothing 
but what had always taken place on sifil 
lar occasions. The noble lord (Moin) 
thought this objectionable on publi 
grounds. His noble friends also actedm@ 
public grounds. What would the publi 
have thought of the confidence reposelil 
his noble friends if they had yielded t 
point, and had consented not to exertit 
the same power, which had been exertistl 
by every former administration ? Woult 
they not, most properly, have been 2 

ed of having abandoned the great print 
ple on which former administrations bal 
heen raised, that of possessing the palit 

8 
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e of the principal offices connected 
with the court? What could be more op- 
ite to the spirit of the constitution than 
ihat those possessing such offices, should 
be enabled to give advice, without any 
nsibility attaching tothem? Why 
sould that system be varied, which, since 
the Revolution, had been acted on ina 
greater Or less degree? Why should a 
new distinction be made between the of- 
fces of the court and of the government ? 
Why should it be supposed, that when the 
monarch called individuals to his counsels, 
their power, which should embrace every 
thing useful to the state, should be cir- 
cmscribed and restricted ? Jt was indis- 
peasably necessary for the cabinet to con- 
nect with itself all the great offices of the 
courts for what could tend more to enfee- 
ble an administration, than that certain 
high offices should be altogether beyond 
their controul? He had yet to enter upon 
observations much less pleasant to his feel- 
ings: but he could not shrink from them, 
though he hoped he should observe the 
utmost delicacy. He would ask, would 
the noble lords have been justified by any 
thing that took place in abandoning prin- 
tiples which had been invariably insisted 
on by their predecessors? One thing he 
would advertto: neither of those noble 
lords had been honoured with admission 
lo the presence of the Prince Regent. 
The ordinary practice in forming an ad- 
ministration was, for the monarch to send 
for those whom he_ might intend to admit 
nto the government, and to express his 
wishes on the subject; but here a noble 
lord was sent tothem instead. There was 
uthing, indeed, either in the proposal or 
inthe manner of its being offered, which 
indicated any thing like confidence on the 
patof the crown. In the second propo- 
il, also, lord Moira was instructed to re- 
quest an interview, and no access to the 
yal person was suggested. If, therefore, 
those noble lords felt, as undoubtedly they 
did feel, that the appearance of personal 
tofidence was desirable in their accep- 
lance of power, it must be acknowledged 
Matho mark or token of that personal con- 
lence was exhibited. How could 
they undertake a great and important 
Patt in an administration under such 
Cumstances? The vote of that House 
id substantially pronounced the then 
litistry to be unfit to conduct the af- 
ts of government, and the noble lords 
lad shewn the most cordial desire to 
‘operate in forming an administration 
(VOL, XXIIL ) 
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that sheuld be efficient and satisfactory to 
the country. But he wished to shew the 
difficulties they had to struggle with. The 
first principle that was proposed as the 
basis of a new administration, was the Ca- 
tholic Question. Against that question 
there had been a majority in parliament 
twice during the present session. It was 
impossible, however, that his noble friends, 
consistently with the political principles 
they had invariably professed, could con- 
sent to form part of any administration 
unless they could carry that measure ; 
and how could they enter into that one 
which was proposed with that brand upon 
them, of the absence of all personal confi- 
dence on the part of the sovereign? Why, 
in order to carry that measure, against the 
majorities in parliament, it was necessary 
that the cabinet should possess every 
mark, and every effective countenance 
which the confidence of the crown could 
bestow. There was another point also, 
that which was called the revocation of 
the Orders in Council, but which he 
should rather call the adjustment of our 
differences with America. On that ques- 
tion, too, a majority in parliament had 
pronounced a negative. Was it a light 
thing, then, for the noble lords to enter 
upon a career, where they might have to 
carry measures against majorities in parlia- 
ment, without that necessary authority 
which resulted from the avowed confidence 
of the throne in their proceedings? With 
respect to the question of America, it was 
the more difficult, because this country 
had gone on so long in a particular course, 
and France had been so active in endea- 
vouring to irritate her feelings on the sub- 
ject, that the nicest management was abso- 
lutely necessary. That which could have 
been done, a year or two ago, in conse- 
quence of the change in the situation of 
that power, perhaps it would be now found 
impossible to execute. There wasanother 
question, that of economical reform, on 
which a difference of opinion also existed. 
The Bill of an hon. member (Mr. Bankes) 
on the floor, peculiarly connected with 
this subject, had received powerful opposi- 
tion from those with whom his noble 
friends were called ontoact. In the-prin- 
cipal division on that Bill, which had not 
yet passed, it was carried by a majority 
only of eleven; and, how could similar 
measures be effectively introduced, if the 
great body of the administration were 
hostile to them? But notwithstanding 
these circumstances, which he begged to 
(2 F) 
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press upon the attention of the House, it 
had been said, that his noble friends were 
not justified in breaking off the negocia- 
tion. He would say, however, and he 
would prove it, that the rupture did not 
originate with them. It had also been 
said, they should have receded from their 
pretensions, upon the large and general 
principle of public good. In the opinion 
of many, that doctrine might appear wise 
and reasonable. In his opinion it was no 
such thing. How would the public have 
felt had they so receded?—Would the 
nation have believed that they possessed 
the requisite power of ministers, when 
they could not exert it even in removing 
two or three officers of the household ?— 
To that it had been replied, they might 
have come into administration, and reserv- 
ed the exercise of their power upon that 
particular peint alluded to, till they con- 
ceived some undue practices called for it; 
but, in his opinion, the only manly way 
was to tell at once what they meant to do, 
For, what an odious task would have been 
imposed upon them !—To deny them the 
power which had been granted to all their 
predecessors, under similar circumstances, 
and to leave them a power, the exercise 
of which was most invidious. That, how- 
ever, was the power, and the only power 
offered to the noble lords, and they 
thought it most consistent with manly 
integrity and true candour, to refuse it. 
He saw aright honourable gentleman in 
his place (Mr. Canning), and to him he 
appealed, whether his noble friends had 
been actuated by any narrow or personal 
feelings; or whether they had not been 
most anxious to carry into effect the vote 
of that House consistently with what had 
been the political principles of their whole 
public conduct. If an union could have 
been formed without any dereliction of 
principle, with those who at present held 
high situations in the government, his 
noble friend would have been most anxi- 
ous to promote it. He had stated all those 
particulars, that the House might be in 
complete possession of the whole transac- 
tion. It had been said that other negocia- 
tions followed: but of them he knew no- 
thing. 

With regard to the motion then before 
the House, he would say a few words. 
For the character of the gentleman who 
originated it, although he was but little ac- 
quainted with him, and although he had 
the misfortune to sit on a different side of 
the House, he had the highest respect, and 
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he felt, therefore, much pain at bej 

compelled to vote against his proposition, 
His reason for so doing was, that it a 

peared to him the motion went to kee 

that administration still in power, which at 
his suggestion on a former evening, had 
been voted out, getting for it, however, any 
accidental aids which chance or intrigue 
might offer. The motion, indeed, was not 
very complimentary to the ministers, for 
it is still insinuated that they needed 
strength and efficiency ; but it did not go 
far enough in his apprehension. There 
never was, he believed, an instance, where 
that House had come to an affirmative 
vote upon the dismissal of ministers, (and 
as such they themselves understood it, for 
they tendered their resignations in conse» 
quence) and yet suffered the same adni- 
nistration to continue. He called it the 
same administration, for not one new 
man had joined it. Even the right hon, 
gentleman who had preceded him, though 
not regularly acknowledged as such, had 
long been recognised as a branch of the 
administration. And upon what grounds 
were parliament to be satisfied with this 
administration? Was it upon its strength 
and efficiency ? Certainly not,—Was it 
upon the hope that it would adopt those 
conciliatory measures towards the Catho- 
lic subjects of the empire, which were so 
essential to its prosperity ? He feared the 
hope would prove fallacious. Was it in 
deed, possible, that in the present admi- 
nistration, constructed as it was, the Ca- 
tholic Claims would be advanced? One 
of the ministers, (lord Harrowby) had said— 
(Order! order!) He begged pardon—he 
had heard that one of the ministers had 
said, in another place, that the present ad- 
ministration remained in office me 
save the Church and State from falling 
into the hands of those whose principles 
were known to be dangerous to both, 
He should like to know then whose opi- 
nions had changed upon the subject. He 
had gone over all thejjmembers of the 
cabinet in his own mind, and he could not 
find one. But they were told the Catholic 
question was not to be a cabinet measure. 
He would venture to say, however, that if 
it was not a cabinet measure it would 
never becomea legislative measure. For 
his own part, he had never read in history, 
that any great measure had ever been Cat: 
tied but by acabinet. Was it not alsoa 
singular fact, that the government of Eng- 
land <hould avowedly have no opipion 
upon a question which inyolved the det 
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tiny of four millions of people ! He should 
pemost happy, however, tofind his opinions 
erroneous; he should rejoice to find the 
conduct of the cabinet contradict his pre- 
dictions, and he would venture to say for 
himself, and he believed he might do it 
for those who did him the honour to act 
with him, that if there was one in that 
cabinet sincerely disposed to advance the 
Catholic claims, that one, be he who he 
might, would receive as zealous, as sin- 
cere, as unabated support from them as 
could be given. 

He could not conclude without observ- 
ing, that if his noble friends had !ost power, 
it would be some consolation to him, 
should they be able, out of office, to carry 
those measures, for the support of which 
they had once lost their offices. He 
trusted, after what he had said, that the 
noble lords would stand acquitted of all 
desire to monopolize power, or of with- 
holding their services for the good of the 
country, when they could conscientiously 
offer them. He hoped also, they would 
stand acquitted of every wish to hurt the 
feelings of any person, and especially of 
that illustrious personage whose station 
could not be too much respected and ex- 
alted: he knew, indeed, how far they 
were above it; he knew how much they 
were incapable of any such proceeding; 
and he trusted they would have an oppor- 
tunity of stating it in another place, when 
their abilities would supply all that he 
had omitted. 

Mr. Canning observed, that the manner 
in which the right hon. gentleman had 
done him the honour to allude to him, and 
the share which it had been his lot, hum- 
ble as he was, to take in the recent nego- 
ciations, induced him to trespass for a 
short time on the attention of the House. 
The part which he had acted under a noble 
lord, in the course of these transactions, 
left him no option but to come to the de- 
fence of the noble persons, who were the 
immediate friends of the right hon. gen- 
lleman, against any charge of want of 
candour and liberality on their part ; and 
he now entered on this discussion, with 
thesame temper and moderation which 
his noble friend had displayed throughout 
the whole, for the purpose of stating the 
colour and nature of those transactions in 
which he was personally engaged, ab- 
staining cautiousl y from any comment,’and 
fom any mention of himself beyond what 
might be inevitably forced upon bim by 
the circumstances of the case. The right 
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hon. gentleman had truly stated the wish, 

which prevailed on both sides, to have 

been to provide a strong and efficient ad- 

ministration. He had also justly charac- 

terised and defined wherein such an admi- 

nistration might be supposed to consist, at 
least in point of principle and public con- , 
fidence. But there was one error under 
which it appeared to him the right hon. 
gentleman and his friends laboured, and 
that was, that such an administration could 
only be understood in one way; which 
was, in fact, leaving all others who might 
join them nothing to do but to surrender 
the pre-eminence into the hands of him who 
could count the most numerous supporters 
in that House. Now obviously lord Wel- 
lesley did not stand in that situation; he 
had not the numerical followers who could 
give this sort of strength to an adminis- 
tration. Undoubtedly then, they differed 
in their tiews on this point. It was not 
lord Wellesley’s opinion, that, because 
his force was not the larger of the two, 
therefore he was to pursue all the mea- 
sures of the larger party with which he 
might connect himself, and into whose 
power his power must merge, but rather that 
mutual consideration, and weighing of 
those measures, should be the consequence, 
True it was, that an administration might 
then be pronounced most strong, when it 
contained no conflicting principles, and no 
contradictory opinions; when it came 
forward with long concerted plans on 
public subjects, and when its members had 
been connected for a series of years past, — 
in political agreement. But still when 
such a description of men came into power, 
it could not be said to be an union of par- 
ties on an extended basis, but a transfer of 
power from one party in the.state to an- 
other. When the commission was first 
offered to lord Wellesley, he was aware, 
that to lay the foundation of an extended 
and efficient administration, though dif- 
ferences of opinion might exist, as to 
points of inferior importance, yet an un- 
derstanding should be come to with regard 
to the two great points of our external and 
internal policy,—the conduct of the war, 
and the claims of the Catholics. Besides 
these, there were others which might be- 
come matters of mutual discussion. He 
now referred to the Orders in Council, 
which involved much matter of serious de- 
liberation, and about which there might 
be some difficulty in coming to a practical 
conclusion. This then, wasa point which 
lord Wellesley conceived might remain 
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fairly open in all its bearings to mature 
consideration. But he did imagine that 
an union on the two great points of ex- 
ternal and internal policy, to which he 
had alluded, might form a basis sufficiently 
strong and extended for the superstruc- 
ture of an efficient ministry to be erected 
upon it. He did not deny that the Ame- 
rican question was extremely important ; 
but stiil it was so complicated in its de- 
tails, and so many recent negociations had 
taken place upon it, thatit at least required 
the most serious and dispassionate atten- 
tion. Were he called upon to yield any 
of the great priuciples of maritime law on 
which this country had acted, he had no 
hesitation in refusing his assent to any 
such proposition. With regard to the 
conduct of the war in the peninsula, no 
man could mean to offer the proposition 
that it should be persisted in at all events, 
or that the blood and treasure of the 
country should be drained in a contest 
evidently hopeless. In the proposition 
which his noble friend made to lords 
Grey and Grenville, it was perfectly un- 
derstood that they might retain their opi- 
nions on the origin of that war; all that 
was wished was, that they should be pre- 
pared to agree to its maintenance in the 
mean time, and that they should reserve 
to themselves the right of examining the 
means, the extent, and the mode of carry- 
ingiton. The difficulty of complete con- 
currence of opinion on these and other 
points, his noble friend and himself did 
not disguise from themselves, nor did they 
disguise, that|if they required conciliation\ 
, upon all points, it would be impossible to 
form any administration. They thought 
it better, therefore, to limit themselves to 
two great objects—the one a leading fea- 
ture of internal policy—the other em- 
bracing almost our whole external system. 
Upon these it was necessary to ascertain 
an union of sentiment ; and that union, if 
complete, would, they thought, be suffi- 
ciently strong to bear the superstructure 
of a combined administration, though dif- 
fering upon other questions, not perhaps 
of inferior importance, but not so imme- 
diately affecting the leading features of 
our present policy. 


With these impressions, his noble friend 
made a communication to lords Grey and 
Grenville; of which the following was a 
Minute : 


Minute of a Communication made by 
Lord Wellesley to Lords Grey and 
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Grenville, at Lord Grey’s h 
dated May 23, 1812. 4 —_ 


“ Lord Wellesley stated, that he haj 
received the commands of his royal high. 
ness the Prince Regent, to lay before hie 
Royal Highness the plan of such an qj, 
ministration, as he (lord Wellesley) migh 
deem adapted to the present crisis of affaj 

« That he had apprised his Royal High, 
ness of the necessity of ascertaining th 
views and dispositions of all parties wij, 
regard to certain general principles, 
viously to the formation of any such p 

«¢ That he considered himself merely a 
the instrument of executing his Ro 
Highness’s commands on this occasion: Mm: 
and that he neither claimed, nor desirej iit. 
for himself any station in the administr. i 
tion which it was in his Royal Highnes 
contemplation to form. 

« Under these circumstances he reques. 
ed to know, whether any obstacle existed 
to the concurrence of lords Grey ani 
Grenville, or their friends, in the following 
general principles, as the basis upon which 
an administration might be formed :— 

«* Ist. That the state of the laws affecting 
the Roman Catholics, and the claims of 
that body of his Majesty’s subjects, should 
be taken into immediate consideration, 
with a view to a conciliatory adjustments 
those claims ; 

«2nd. That the war in the peninmk 
should be prosecuted on a scale of ade 
quate vigour. 

«Lord Wellesley stated, that as Mr 
Canning and he agreed in these principle, 
he had requested Mr. Canning to comms 
nicate them to lord Liverpool. 

« Lord Wellesley has reduced the suk 
stance of this communication to writing 
and now submits it to lord Grey and lor 
Grenville. (Signed) We.testey.” 


To this communication the noble lord 
made the following reply : 


Memoranvvm from Lords Grey and Gre 
ville, dated May 24, 1812. 


“ In such a moment as the present, 
feel it to be the duty of all public’mé 
both by frank and conciliatory explat 
tions of principle, and by the total aba 
donment of every personal objection, 
facilitate as far as may be in their powel 
the means of giving effect to the late ¥@ 
of the House of Commons, and of avertit 
the imminent and unparalleled ‘dangers 
the country. 


«Lord Wellesley has selected ° 
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,mong the many important subjects which 
must engage the attention of any men, 
ho could, in such circumstances, be call- 

d upon to consider of the acceptance of 
stations of public trust. : 

«Qn those two points our explanation 
shall be as distinct as it is in our power to 
make it. 

“On the first, indeed, our opinion is too 
well known, and has been too recently ex- 

ressed, to need repetition. 

« We have derived a very high gratifica- 
ion from lord Wellesley’s powerful exer- 
ions in support of the claims of the Roman 

atholics; as well as from the manner in 
hich that subject is adverted to in his 
inute ; and we do not hesitate to assure 
him, that we will warmly support any pro- 
posal made by any ministers, for the im- 
mediate consideration of those claims with 

a view to their conciliatory adjustment; a 
measure, without which we have already 
declared, that we can entertain no hope in 
any case of rendering our own services 

seful. 

«As to the second point, no person 
eels more strongly than we do the advan- 
ages which would result from a success- 
ul termination of the present contest in 
Spain. But we are of opinion, that the di- 
ection of military operations in an exten- 
sive war, and the more or less vigorous 
prosecution of those operations, are ques- 
ions not of principle but of policy; to be 
egulated by ‘circumstances, in their na- 
ure temporary and fluctuating, and in 

any cases known only to persons in offi- 
ial stations,—by the engagements of the 
ountry, the prospects of ultimate success, 
he extent of the exertions necessary for 
is attainment, and the means of supporting 
hose efforts without too great a pressure 
pn the finances and internal prosperity of 
he country. 

"Qn such questions, therefore, no pub- 

c men, whether in or ‘out of office, can 
ndertake for more than a deliberate and 
ispassionate consideration, according to 
le circumstances of the case as it may 
ppear, and to such means of information 
‘may then be within their reach. ‘But 
e-carmot in sincerity conceal from lord 

ellesley, that, in the present state of the 
hances, we entertain the strongest doubts 
fthe practicability of an increase in any 
tanch of the public expenditure.” 


‘Lord Wellesley’s declared object being 
) forma comprehensive ‘administration, 


hich should unite, if possible, all the great, 
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parties of the state, it was necessary that a 
proposition should also be made to the - 
members of the suspended government. 

At the same moment, therefore, at which 
his noble friend made the communication 
which he had read to lords Grey and 
Grenville, he (Mr. Canning) made a pro- 
position to lord Liverpool; of which the 
following was a minute : 


Minute of Mr. Canning’s Proposition to 
Lord Liverpool, dated Fife-house, 
May 23, 1812. 

«The Prince Regent having laid his 
commands upon lord Wellesley to form a 
plan of an administration, to be submitted 
for his Royal Highness’s approbation, Mr. 
Canning was requested by lord Wellesley 
(as the channel of communication thought 
likely to be most agreeable to lord Liver. 
pool) to enquire of lord Liverpool, whe- 
ther there would be a disposition on the 
part of lord Liverpool, and of his col- 
leagues, or of any of them, to entertain 
any proposal which should be made to 
them for forming part of that administra- 
tion. 

« The principles upon which the admi- 
nistration was intended to be formed were 
stated to be, first, the taking into, the early 
and serious consideration of the executive 
government the state of the laws, affecting 
the Roman Catholics, with a sincere and 
earnest desire to bring that important ques- 
tion toa final and satisfactory settlement : 
secondly, the prosecution of the war in the 
peninsula with the best means of the 
country. 

« It. was.stated, that there would be. the 
strongest wish to comprehend in the,ar- 
rangement, without any individual or party 
exclusion whatever, as many as possible of 
such, persons as might be able to agree in 
giving their public services to the country 
on these two principles. 

« With respect to the distribution of 
offices, it.was stated, that nothing of any 
sort was decided or stipulated; but that 
every thing would be open to be arranged 
to the honour and satisfaction of all par- 
ties.”’ 


To this proposition the noble earl an- 
swered as follows : 


Letter from Lord Liverpool to Mr. Can- 
ning, dated Fife-house, May 23, 1S12. 
«My ‘dear Canning; I have communi- 

cated to- my colleagues the memorandum 

which I received‘from you this afternoon. 
«They donot think it necessary to 
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enter into any discussion of the principles 

stated in that memorandum; because they 

all feel themselves bound, particularly 

after what has recently passed, to decline 

the proposal of becoming members of an 

, administration to be formed by lord Wel- 

/ Nesley.~—Believe me to be, with sincere 

#] personal regard, my dear Canning, very 
4 faithfully your’s, 
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Letter of Lord Grey to Lord Welles 
dated Portman-square, May 27, 1819," 


«« My lord,—I have the honour of retup, 
ing the papers which your lordship wy 
so good as to put into my hands {hj 
morning. 

« I observe a material difference be 
tween the terms in which the two princi. 


(Signed) Liverroot.” 
With regard to the proposals made by 
his noble friend to lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, he was willing to admit that they 
were met in a fair, frank, and conciliatory 
manner. He would willingly admit also, 
the force of the objection made by the no- 
ble lords to the second proposition, that it 
was a matter of policy rather than of prin- 


ciple, and that its adoption was to be re- |. 


gulated by considerations that could arise 
only from knowledge of official details. 
At the same time, however, the right hon. 
gentleman would concede to him, that to 
form an administration, without knowing, 
generally, what were the opinions of its 
members, upon certain great leading ques- 
tions, would be to risk dissention and dis- 
cord in the very outset. It was no part of 
his noble friend’s desire to dictate to the 
noble lords, that they should carry on the 
war in the peninsula, under all circum- 
stances, that they should drain the country 
of its resources to prosecute a hopeless 
contest, and that they should disclaim all 
considerations of expediency ; but he was 
justified in asking, if they would come to 
the question with the disposition to conti- 
nue the war, if they found its continuance 
a matter justified by every circumstance 
they should learn ? and if they replied, 
that their disposition was to continue the 
war, provided they should be convinced, 
from official details, that it would be a 
measure of sound policy, then their de- 
mand to know those details before they 
gave any pledge, would be considered 
only as the demand of men acting from 
the dictates of just discrimination and good 
sense. 

The right hon. gentleman had stated, 
that there was some difference in -the 
terms of lord Wellesley’s communication 
to lords Grey and Grenville, and in those 
of his (Mr. Canning*s) communication to 
Jord Liverpool ; but he had -not distinctly 
described the extent of that difference, or 
the mode in which it was subsequently ex- 
plained. Lord Grey required an expla- 
ation in the following letter: 





ples, proposed as the basis of a new adgj, 
nistration, are stated in Mr. Canning’s tie 
nute, and in that sent to lord Grenyily 
and me by your lordship. 1 think ity, 
cessary to call your lordship’s attention y 
this circumstance, because if these disey, 
sions should proceed further, it mayb. 
come of the utmost importance. [ aq, 
with the highest regard, my lord, yo 
lordship’s very faithful humble servant, 
(Signed) “ Grey,” 


To this Letter lord Wellesley replied 
follows : 


Lerrer of Lord Wellesley, to Lord Grey, 
dated Apsley-house, May 28, 1819, 


“My lord, I should have returned a 
earlier acknowledgement of the honouw 
your lordship’s letter of yesterday, had] 
not thought it necessary to see Mir. 0 
ning before I troubled your lordship wit 
any answer to your observations on our 
spective minutes. oo] 

“ Having carefully examined thosep 
pers, and compared them with our views 
the points to which they refer, we hi 
drawn the enclosed paper for your | 
ship’s information, and have authenticat 
it by our respective signatures.—I h 
the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) 


Parer signed by Lord Wellesley @ 
Mr. Canning. 


«* The variance in point of phrase in! 
two propositions as stated by lord We 
ley and Mr, Canning in their minute 
conference, arises from this circumstali 
that lord Wellesley and Mr. Canningwe 
to their respective conferences withoutii 
ing thought it necessary previously to 
duce into a written form the communi 
tions which they were to make, being 
full possession of éach other’s sentime 
upon the subject of them. 

« The twominutes were written by! 
as containing the substance of their 
spective communications ; that of } 
Canning in lord Liverpool’s preset 
that of lord Wellesley immediately # 
his return from lord Grey. 


« WELLESLEY.” 7 
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« There does not appear to lord Welles- 
»y and Mr. Canning to be any substantial 
sriance in the first proposition, 
«The word ‘ early’ in Mr. Canning’s 
inute might be exchanged for the word 
immediate,’ used by lord Wellesley, with- 
ut in any degree altering the sense : as 
vith a motion actually pending in the 
ouse of Commons, which, (but for the 
vents that have recently taken place) 
vould have come on this very day, the 
poject of which was to compel the execu- 
ive government to take the subject of the 
atholic question into consideration, it 
annot be necessary to say that Mr. Can- 
ing has no wish to defer that considera- 
on, On the other hand consideration by 
he executive government is the ebject 
hich it is lord Wellesley’s intention to 
commend : nor does he conceive any- 
arther parliamentary proceeding to be 
ecessary or practicable this session than 
ch as might be sufficient to insure, 
ither by compulsion upon a hostile admi- 
istration, or by pledge from a friendly 
ne, the consideration of the question 
uring the recess with a view to its being 
rought before parliament by the recom~- 
endation of the crown, early in the en- 
bing session. 

“A committee to enquire into the state 
f the laws has been already negatived in 
oth Houses this seasion. 

“A ‘conciliatory adjustment’ of the 
aims of the Irish Catholics is the object 


hich lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning | 


ive equally at heart; and it enters 
wally into both their views that to be 
onciliatory’ that adjustment must be so 
amed as to embrace the interests and 
pinions of the English Catholics,—also, 
obtain the enlightened and deliberate 
nsent of the Protestants of both countries. 
ey would think any adjustment very 
bperfect, which instead of extinguishing 
content only transferred it from the Ca- 
lic to the Protestaht, 

“But they concur in entertaining a 
nfident belief, that the great purpose of | 
uring the peace of the empire may be 
stanswered, not by giving a triumph 
any one party, but by reconciling all. 
“In the substance of the second propo- 
ion, there is no variance as to any prac- 
al and prospective purpose, though un- 
ubtedly there is, and it is natural there 
ould be, some as to the past, arising from 
t difference of Mr. Canning’s and Jord 
tllesley’s respective situations. 

‘When Mr. Canning says, that the pe- 
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ninsular war is to be carried on ‘ with the 
best means of the country,’ he intends the 
greatest scale of exertion which the means 
of the country may be found capable of 
sustaining. 

“If lord Wellesley’s expression, ‘ a scale 
of adequate vigour,’ may be construed to 
imply the proposition, that the late exertions 
of this country have not been proportioned 
to the great object of the war, or have not 
been duly distributed or apportioned ; this 
proposition Mr. Canning certainly does not 
intend either to affirm, or todeny; simply 
because, not having been in the govern- 
ment during the last two years, he has 
not sufficient information to be able to 
pronounce an opinion, whether the exer- 
tions of those two years have or have not 
been below the proper scale, or have been 
well or ill administered; nor how far they 
may now admit of being extended or more 
judiciously applied. 

“He concurs, however, entirely with 
lord Wellesley, in wishing to extend them 
to the utmost power of the country; and 
to apply them in the manner best calcu- 
lated to answer their end. 

(Signed) «« WELLESLEY. 
«« GEoRGE CANNING.” 


To this communication lord Grey made 
the following rejoinder. 


Lerrer from Lord Grey to Lord Welle- 
sley, dated Portman-square, May 29, 
1812, 


« My lord,—I had last night the honour 
of receiving your lordship’s letter, enclo- 
sing a paper explanatory of the difference 
which J had remarked between your lord- 
ship’s minute and Mr. Canning’s, together 
with a copy of the latter. 

«“ I beg your lordship to be assured that 
in the observation to which I had thought 
it necessary to call your lordship’s atten- 
tion, | could have no object but that of 
preventing the possibility of any future 
misunderstanding. We had not entered 
into any explanation, which, under the 
circumstances of the moment, would per- 
haps have been premature, of the details of 
conduct necessary to give effect to the first 
of the propositions, offered by your lord- 
ship as the basis of a new administration. 
From the difference of the time used. by 
Mr. Canning in stating that proposition, 
I was apprehensive that it might be his 
opinion, in concurrence with your lord- 
ship’s, that no parliamentary proceedings 
with reference to the claims of the Cathe» 
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lics, should take place during the present 
session. Tosuch an opinion I could not 
have assented ; and I felt it to be due both 
to your lotdship and to Mr. Canning, im- 
mediately to draw your attention to a 
point on which it was so desirable that 
there should be a clear understanding be- 
tween us. 

«T hope it is unnecessary for me to 
state, that I can look at the situations of 
the Catholics (both Irish and English) 
with no other view than that of the public 
interest ; and that nothing can be further 
from my disposition, or my intention, in 
a matter of such pre-eminent importance, 
than to give to any one party a triumph 
at the expence of another. But I do not 
conceive, that the repeal of the disabilities 
of which the Catholics complain, can give 
any just cause for discontent to their Pro- 
testant fellow subjects; and I am strongly 
of opinion, that the efficacy of that mea- 
sure must ina great degree depend on its 
being carried into effect with the least pos- 
sible delay, and with the clearest demon- 
strations of a conciliatory and confiding 
spirit. Under this impression I should 
very reluctantly abandon the hope of pass- 
sing a Bill for such repeal, even during 
the present session; but if this cannot be 
done, I hold it to be indispensable, that 
the most distinct and authentic pledge 
should be given of the intention, both of 
the executive government and of parlia- 
ment, to take this matter up as one of the 
first measures of the next. To a proceed- 
ing of this nature, from the Paper signed 
by your lordship and Mr. Canning, I am 
led to hope that you would not be averse. 

« As to the second proposition, the dif- 
ference which I had observed was much 
less important. It is impossible to reduce 
a question of this nature to any fixed prin- 
ciple. Whatever we can say with our 
present means of information, must neces- 
sarily be general and inconclusive, the 
whole subject being left open to future 
consideration and g@ecision. I can have 
no hesitation in subscribing to the proposi- 
tion, that, if it shall be found expedient to 
continue the exertions we are now making 
in the peninsula, they should be conduct- 
ed in the manner best calculated to answer 
their end. 

« T have, I fear, troubled your lordship 
much more than is necessary under the 
circumstances of our present situation; 
and I will only add, that if we should be 
called upon to pursue these considerations 
in their practical details, it will be my 
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most anxious wish, that no differen y 
opinion may be found to exist between». 
respecting the conduct to be adopted 
government equally solicitous for the jy, 
ternal peace and harmony of the empie, 
and for the prosecution of military open, 
tions in such a mode as may appear mg 
conducive to our ultimate security, [,j 
Grenville, to whom I have Communicate 
your lordship’s letter, and its enclosury, 
desires me to express his cordial cone 
rence in this wish.—I have the honour y 
be, with the highest regard, my lord, yup 
lordship’s very faithful humble servant, 
(Signed) “© Gagy,” 


In consequence of the declaration q 
the part of lord Liverpool and his q 
leagues, that they must decline becomi 
members of any administration to be fom 
ed by lord Wellesley, he (Mr. Canning} 
had thought it bis duty to write thei. 
lowing private letter to lord Liverpool; 


Letrer from Mr. Canning to Lord Ii. 
verpool, dated Gloucester Lody, 
May 24, 1812; 3 past 8, a. mM, 


«© My Dear Liverpool, 

“«T have received your letter of lat 
night, which I will immediately transai 
to lord Wellesley. 

«« Before I doso, however, and of cours, 
therefore, without lord Wellesley’s consat 
or privity, I cannot forbear suggesting 
you to consider, whether the sort of per 
sonal objection which your letter eviden 
ly and exclusively implies, will stand fait 
ly before the country ; at such a mometl, 
as a justification for refusing to act ita 
administration, to the public prineiplé 
of which you do not feel, or at lei 
do not state, any insurmountable repiy 
nance. 

« I would suggest to you further to com 
sider, whether, resting your refusal @ 
an objection merely personal, you i 
quite justly either by yourselves or byl 
individual concerned, in leaving the preti# 
nature of that objection wholly wit 
plained. 

«In offering these suggestions, | ptr 
haps exceed the limits of a correspi 
dence such as ours is, upon this occasidl: 
but they strike me so forcibly, thw! 
think I owe itto you, not to withhold the 
Whether to communicate them to yu 
colleagues or not, I leave entirely to yout 
discretion; but you at least will not restth 
so far as you are yourself ccncefl 
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freedom which may be justified by 

that regard with which I am, ever, &c. 
(Signed) « Georce CANNING.” 


To this private letter Lord Liverpool sent 
the following reply : 


Lstzer from lord Liverpool to Mr. 
Canning, dated Fife-house, May 24, 
1812. 


« My Dear Canning, 

«] have this moment received your an- 
swer to my letter of last night. 

“As that letter was not written with- 
out all due consideration, I do not feel 
that it can be necessaty for me to call 
my colleagues again together upon the 
subject of it. 

«I can answer, however, for myself, 
(and I am confident equally for them,) 
that I am not actuated, in declining the 
proposal made to us, by any objection of 
a nature purely personal. But when I 
advert to the opinions and statements re- 
cently sent forth to the world respecting 
ublic men with whom I have been con- 
nected, and public measures in which I 
have been engaged, Ido not feel that I 
should have acted consistently with my 
own honour and character, or with the 
respect which 1 must ever owe, and shall 
ever feel, to my departed friend, if under 
such circumstances, I could have con- 
sented to have entertained the proposal 
which you were authorised to submit 
to me. 

“ As these considerations afforded an 

insuperable obstacle to my becoming a 
party to the proposed arrangements, I 
thought it wholly unnecessary to enter into 
any explanation on the two principles on 
which the administration is stated as in- 
tended to be formed, or on other points 
ofthe greatest public importance; and I 
must protest against any inference what- 
ever being drawn from my silence in this 
respect. 
_ “I can assure you that I am most will- 
ing to render you every degree of justice 
for the moti¥es which have dictated your 
answer to my letter, And I remain with 
sincere regard, &c. LiverPoot.” 


He had entered into these details, be- 
tause he thought it due to both parties to 
doso; and because he wished to render 
exact justice to all. Lord Wellesley had 

the opportunity of such complete and 
ample justification in another place, that 
tt would be quite unnecessary for him to 


travel over the same grounds. He would 
(VOL, XXIIL ) 
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content himself with observing, that the 
whole of the noble lord’s negociation dis- 
covered the most marked characteristics 
of a magnanimous spirit and an innocent 
heart. The right hon. gentleman had 
justly stated, that there was here an in- 
terval, during which nothing appeared to 
be done. It was his duty to account for 
that interval; and he could assure the 
House, that it was not unemployed,— 
that the commission of his noble friend 
was not suspended, but that attempts had 
been making to induce the late colleagues 
of lord Wellesley to form part of the in- 
tended administration. . It was true that 
these attempts had not been successful ; 
but surely upon their own principles, the 
gentlemen opposite could not censure the 
effort. Upon the principle of numerical 
strength, on which they acted, they had 
no right to quarrel with what was not a 
very unusual thing,—a stipulation of num- . 
bers in, or a balancing of thecabinet. It 
ought, however, at the same time to be 
remembered, that however balanced, or 
however dissected, the cabinet might be, 
there was a majority of one offered to the 
noble lords. This concession of his noble 
friend, might, on the principle of a ba- 
lanced cabinet, be considered even rash; 
but, under the present circumstances of 
the state,—in the present divisions of pub- 
lic men, he did not know how a cabinet 
could be got together between no two of 
whom there should be a difference of opi- 
nion. All hope of such a cabinet was 
now gone; and it was not too much to 
assume, that they who had put an end to 
that hope, thought that they ought to 
have, and to continue to possess, exclu- 
sively the power of the government. He 
did not say that that might not be very 
fit, but it was not certainly the principle 
on which the negociation was founded ; 
and on the whole he could not help again 
declaring, that the offer made by his noble 
friend to the noble lords was generous, 
was liberal, was even.rash : that offer was 
rejected, and it was not for him to say 
one word on the motives which dictated 
that rejection. He did not by any 
means impeach. their conduct,—but they 
withheld their services; and it was in 
his opinion a just conclusion, that unless 
the whole power of the government 
was put into their bands, their preten- 
sions could not be satisfied. Again 
he begged leave to observe, that he 
did not attach blame to the noble lords, 
He did not say that they rated their pc 
(2 G) 
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litical consequence too high, but he only 
wanted to shew the principle on which 
they acted. The right hon. gentleman 
complained, that the noble lords were not 
honoured by the Prince with a personal 
interview; his answer to that complaint 
was, that somebody was sent for. And 
here again what could those complaints 
mean, but that the right hon. gentleman 
thought, that the whole government should 
be yielded to the disposal of his noble 
friends? He did not blame the noble lords, 
nor the right hon. gentleman, for thinking 
they had a right to such disposal: he was 
only explaining the principle on which 
lord Wellesley’s offer was rejected. That 
offer being, however, thus rejected, lord 
Wellesley surrendered his authority, and 
it was then consigned to lord Moira. As 
to lord Moira’s negociation with the noble 
Jords, he of his own knowledge could say 
nothing, nor indeed should he advert to it 
at all, except that he wished to do justice 
to the noble lord, whose efforts had been 
rendered unsuccessful by’ the condition 
made so peremptorily and entirely by the 
noble lords. He had before stated, that 
he could say nothing of his own know- 
ledge of the steps taken by~lord Moira 
subsequent to the failure of lord Welles- 
ley’s negociation. ‘The reason that he 
was thus ignorant was, that as he had 
been one of those mentioned as a cabinet 
minister in the first proposition, he had a 
motive of delicacy in wishing not to be 
mentioned by lord Moira in his transac- 
tions with lords Grey and Grenville, until 
he saw what progress would be made in 
the arrangement between them. He 
wished to watch their proceedings; re- 
serving to himself, after what had passed, 
the right of acceding or not to any pro- 
posal which might be made to him. He 
at the same time told lord Moira, that if 
this new negociation should happen to be 
broken off, then his services would be at 
his Jordship’s command. This was, per- 
haps, all that he was called upon to say 
concerning the late neguciations, as far as 
they regarded himself; but he thought it 
was due to lord Moira, to give all that 
évidence of the sincerity with which he 
acted, by alluding to the letters which 
passed between him and the noble lords. 
Onthe 4th or 5th of June, he sent his 
compliments to the noble lords, “« begging 
them to advert to his communication of the 
$d of June, and stating how happy he 
should be to obtain permission from the 
Priace Regent to address them formally, 
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with respect to the very objects they allig 
in view.” This letter was written by la 
Moira under a notion that his former coy, 
munication was some way or other oq, 
sidered disrespectful, and that the no 

lords did not conceive themselves , 

proached ina manner consistent with the 

dignity. The answer of the noble | 

to this communication declared, « hy 
desirable any personal communication 

the noble lord could be always to they, 
but that they did not conceive how a 
unauthorised discussion could be usefil; 

It stated also, « that they would ever te 
ceive, with feelings of the highest respeg 
every communication from his Ro 

Highness, and that they yielded in za 
for his interests to none others whosoever’ 
To this lord Moira replied, “ that he woul 
leave no efforts untried in the pursuit ¢ 
the object he had in view, and that hewg 
authorised to communicate with they 
from the Prince, but that he wished lor 
Erskine to be present with him, at higix 
terview with the noble lords.” Thy 
brought down the transactions tothe minut 
read by the right hon. gentleman, which 
was commented upon in a manner thi 
to him appeared the most unfair. It mq 
said by the right hon. gentleman, thi 
lord Moira insisted on a denial of pone 
which the noble lords considered insepy 
rable constitutionally from the govem 
ment. In the right hon. gentlemas 
view, it would appear that lord Moin 
thought asif some “ hedge or sanctity” lal 
been thrown over the houshold whit 
protected no other political department: 
but lord Moira thought no such thing 
With that candour and frankness which 
ever distinguished lord Moira, and which 
to say the truth were called for by ti 
equal candour and frankness of the nobk 
lords, that noble lord said, it was not W 
the existence of the power of displaciy 
the houshold, but to the application @ 
that. power, now, under all the circu 
stances of the case, that he objected; al 
he himself would contend; *that in thé 
acting, lord Moira was swayed as welllf 
public principle as by private feelingj 
and that if he had acted otherwise, 
would have betrayed both. Lord Moira 
not hold that in ordinary cases this pont 
should not be exercised 5 but what hep 
tested against was, the making the eit 
cise of it, in the present instance, | 

very first act of the new administratidh 
The noble lord was of opinion, thatthe 


present exercise of that power would 
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istening on a quarter which it was most 
sirable should be free from imputation, 
1ose calumnies which were so much in 
He did not object to 
he right of the new Administration to 
jisplace the great officers of the house- 
hold, but it was the policy of doing so 
hich he condemned. Such policy, he 
new would tend to fix a stain indelibly, 
where no spot ought to be allowed to re- 
maine Now in this conduct of the noble 
prd, he would ask the right hon. gentle- 
man, could he be accused of any partiality 
ot predilection for the persons whose inte- 
ests seemed to be declining? Could it be 
hought, that he wished to stand in the way 
f realizing that efficient government of 
he formation of which he himself was to 
ave had the credit and the honour? The 
fact was, that lord Moira acted solely on 
public grounds. He saw that a construc- 
tio would be given to the displacing of 
the officers of the houshold far beyond 
he opinion of the noble lords, and that 
great public mischief would be the direct 
consequence. He, in one word, resisted 
the application of a power which he ac- 
knowledged to exist. There was one point 
connected with this part of lord Moira’s 
conduct which he was authorised to state 
puticularly. Fearing that he was not 
eatirely understood by the Prince when he 
received his unrestricted commands to 
form an Administration, when he returned 
to the royal presence, he put this question 
directly : « Is your Royal Highness pre- 
pared, if I should so advise it, to part with 
all the officers of your houshold?” The 
answer was, “I am’: Then said lord 
Moira, “« your Royal Highness shall not 
part with one of them.” In this conduct 
of lord Moira, he (Mr. C.) saw nothing, 
but what was most honourable, and it was 
quite unfair to say with the right hon. 
gentleman, that this was an attempt to put 
persons holding high offices beyond the 
controul of government. But supposing, as 
apreliminary step, that lord Moira had 
agreed to the exercise of the power al- 
luded to, and that afterwards some other 
point of difference should arise which 
would be fatal to lord Moira’s patriotic ef- 
forts, what would the country say of the 
failure? The country, panting with the 
expectation of an Administration, would 
have said, “ You have come out of a five 
u's negociation, and what have you 
done? You have disjointed a houshold, 
Sut you have not formed a government.” 
hatever others might think of lord 
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Moira’s conduct, he thought him right ; 
and he, therefore, upon the failure of the 
negociation with the noble lords, placed 
his humble services at his disposal. What 
happened afterwards it was unnecessary 
for him to state; but on Monday morning 
the noble lord surrendered his commis- 
sion, As to any further mention or de- 
fence of the noble lord, he had now only 
to correct a misapprehension which had 
gone abroad, that on surrendering that 
commission he advised the revival of the 
present Administration, It was not for 
him to say what passed between the noble 
lord and his Prince ; but of this he was 
assured, that five minutes after the inter- 
view between them, the noble lord related 
to him every thing that had passed, and 
in the whole of what he said, there was not 
one tittle as toany such advice. He stated 
this with no particular view, but merely 
for truth’s sake; wishing to correct an 
erroneous impression, and not caring how 
that correction might be felt. As he was 
on the subject of correcting erroneous im- 
pressions, he thought it right to advert to 
a misapprehension of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, in an allusion to the speech of a 
noble lord (Yarmouth.) Inspeaking of the 
houshold, that noble lord did not say that 
there would be, if lords Grey and Gren- 
ville were in power, more removals than 
are usual on ordinary changes of Adminis- 
tration, but that there would be more vo- 
luntary resignations. He had now gone 
through the course of those transactions 
which afforded an opportunity of con- 
fiding the affairs of the country to that 
powerful phalanx, so splendid in great 
names, and so brilliant in ability. On 
public grounds alone he believed they 
most sincerely acted, and from him they 
should ever have the credit of having 
withheld their services from public views 
alone. He lamented that such an oppor- 
tunity was not likely soon to occur again. 
(Here Mr. Whitbread smiled.) The hon. 
gentleman might smile, because he, per- 
haps, thought that the talents and cha- 
racter of his friends would yet force their 
way into power; but notwithstanding, he 
should continue to lament, that such an 
opportunity had been lost for realizing 
what had been long considered by many 
amere creature of imagination, namely, 
an honest coalition of public men sacri- 
ficing some of their opposite doctrines to 
the general good of their country. He 
could not he)p thinking that such an oppor- 
tunity would not speedily recyr, whatever 
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the hon. gentleman opposite might hope 
for. To those who looked on such a coali- 
tion as that to which he alluded as a mere 
chimerical experiment in politics, the pre- 
sent failure would be a matter of rejoicing ; 
but to him, who had always held a con- 
trary Opinion, it was matter of sincere re- 
gret. He should now allude to one point 
more, and then sitdown. The right hon. 
gentleman, and those on his side of the 
House, seemed to consider, that the great 
families and connections of this country 
had a kind of right to interfere in the no- 
mination of ministers. He himself, who 
was so very bumble an individual, who 
could not boast of any of those high con- 
nections, and who, perhaps, though un- 
known to himself, was influenced by those 
circumstances of his humble rank, did not 
certainly believe in the existence of any 
such right or pretension in the aristocracy. 
He thought that in the very best spirit of 
the constitution, the crown had exclusively 
the appointment of ministers, subject, of 
course, to the controul or advice of a free 
parliament. He did not, however, blame 
many of the gentlemen opposite for hold- 
ing such an opinion. It was one that did 
not want the sanction of exalted authority ; 
for even that great man, whose genius, in- 
finitely more than that of all his cotempo- 


raries, would mark our time with posterity, 


Mr. Burke himself, held that opinion. He 
concluded his speech by saying, that he 
did not feel himself called upon to vote for 
any of the amendments ; and advised his 
hon. friend, in the peculiar circumstances 
of the present government, to withdraw 
his motion. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the right hon. 
gentleman who spoke last appeared to 
him from his speech to have entered on 
the late negociations with warm and, as 
he believed, unfounded prejudices against 
the high connections which existed among 
his friends. He contended, that with re- 
spect to the proposition made by the 
marquis Wellesley, it was merely asking 
the noble lords Grey and Grenville, and 
their friends, to join an administration al- 
ready said to be formed, and that even thus, 
lord Wellesley had not sufficient autho- 
rity to explain subsequently a misunder- 
standing alleged to have arisen. With 
respect to lord Moira’s negociation, his 
noble friend had been charged with hav- 
ing sacrificed the hopes of the country to 
their enmity to the existing houshold. 
In the first place, the question put by lord 
Grey was merely as to those places in the 
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houshold uswally subject to the contny 
of the administration ; such officer y 
were usually removable upon a chang 
of ministers, and not a change of thy 
whole houshold, or anything like it, 
this lord Moira objected én limine; aj 
here they had to learn something enti 
new. Instead of doing what he (Mr.T) 
would have done in similar circum 
instead of reading the minute of the con 
versation to his Royal Highness without 
comment, and then waiting his 
Highness’s further commands ; inst 
of this, he takes a course highly theatried), 
as far as effect may be considered, inds 
pendent of motive, to which he (Mr,1) 
did not intend the slightest objection; bu, 
like the right bon. gentleman, he cam 
forward with a sudden display. « jy” 
said the noble lord to the Prince Regen, 
« Ts your Royal Highness prepared, onmy 
advice, supposing public exigency tor 
quire it, to part with the whole of you 
houshold?”” Then what was the answ 
of his Royal Highness proce 
might be expected from his good sens 
and public spirit—“ I am ready,” replied 
the Prince, “to part with them all.’ 
«¢ Then,” rejoined the noble lord. “nd 
one of them shall be removed.” Nor 
really this appeared to him as rather going 
to a greater length than circumstaneti 
called for. For if the noble Jord hal 
stopped at this gracious reply on the pat) 
of the Prince Regent, and reported iti 
the noble lords in question, there could it 
no doubt that every difficulty would han 
been at once removed. But there wi 
upon this very point a most unfortunde 
misunderstanding. It had been rumoured, 
that certain noble lords, now in the hou 
hold, would have resigned the momett 
his noble friends had agreed to com 
into office. There had been certaitly 
various rumours, particularly respectitf 
the different accounts given by two bit 
thers upon this matter; a noble lit 
(lord Yarmouth) had goneso far as tostilt 
that his noble friends were aware of 
intention on the part of the noble lott 
alluded to, to resign their pjaces in tit 
houshold, the moment those noble frie 
had consented to form an administratioa! 
to prove how improbable it was, thil 
there was any such consciousness in 
quarter, at least, he begged leave tostaltt 
circumstancethat had occurred ont 
Having referred toa right hon. fri | 
Sheridan) as to the truth of the sta 
respecting the intended resignations tt 
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right honourable gentleman answered, “ I 
yill bet five hundred guineas no such thing 
wag ever in contemplation.” —He denied 
therefore, that his noble friends broke off 
thenegociation ; it was not their act, but 
that of lord Moira. And now here they 
were after all these negociations, brought 
back to the old question they had decided 
upon three weeks ago, with the self same 
gentlemen before them, partly recovered 
fom their suspended animation, and 
begging that they might be kept a little 
longer from sinking. Why, the only 
obstacle to the formation of an efficient 

ernment had been already removed. 
(No, no! from the ministerial benches.) 
He could certainly very well understand 
why gentlemen on the other side should 
take the alarm at any apprehension of 
such obstacles being removed—but as this 
matter of the houshold was now so much 
better understood, he did not see why the 
negociations might not be resumed to- 
morrow, and all the gentlemen opposite 
putunder water again.—He could account 
forthe amiable milkiness of disposition 
that tempted gentlemen in power to call 
upon all those out of power to support 
them by an union, but the sober truth was, 
that in the present mode of extending an 
admivistration they could not expect to 
getnew till they got rid of the old, so that 
question would not be merely the difficult 
me of who was to come in, but the still 
more difficult one of who wa’ to go out. 
The members of the old administration 
Were, naturally, very averse to go out. 
They would be happy however it seemed 
fo get an accession of strength. “ Very 
glad to see you, but can’t ask you to sit 
down; here areno chairs.” But if they 
wuld make room they might very well 
ny, “Ours is the most convenient cabinet 
in the world for you to join: we care no- 
ing about your principles ; the basis of 
me present cabinet, is that we have no 
abinet measures,—every man may do 
According to his own discretion,—no very 
mmited latitude ;—=it is in short, Liberty 


ward jostling between opposite ’ discre- 
ions; between those, for instance, who 
hought the Catholic Question a vital one, 
nd those who thought that it involved the 
alety of the principles of the Revolution, 
ud the sanctity of the coronation oath ; 
and he believed that there were two meme- 
ers of the present cabinet, who thought 
at the constitution and the coronation 
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oath would be risked by a concession of 
the Catholic Claims. There might, to 
be sure, be questions where this liberty of 
discretion might give rise to some slight 
symptoms of practical difficulty, as should 
one member of the cabinet propose an 
immediate application of all the wealth 
and military means of the country, to sup- 
port the campaign in the peninsula upon 
a grand and striking scale, and require a 
vote of 20,000 men and five millions of 
money for that purpose; and this cam- 
paign were not a cabinet measure, there 
might be another proposition from ano- 
ther member of the government, refusing 
in the exercise of his discretion any fur- 
ther aid to the peninsula, than that of 
5001, and a corporal’s guard. Was it pos- 
sible to form an efficient administration on 
such principles? He exhorted the House 
to act upon that night in the way best 
calculated to enable them to go back to 
their constituents with an honest confi- 
dence, by consistently supporting the spi- 
rit of their former address. 

Lord Yarmouth, in explanation, obsery- 
ed. that the right hon, gentleman had re- 
sorted to personal allusions, which he was 
called on by asense of propriety to notice, 

Mr. Tierney, in explanation, repeated the 
conversation which had taken place be- 
tween him and his right-hon. friend, and 
disclaimed any personal] allusion. 

Lord Robert Seymour stated the deter- 
mination of the houshold officers to have 
resigned, in the event of lords Grey and 
Grenville coming into the administration. 

Mr. Fuller observed, that the whole mate 
ter clearly came out now, and it was shewn, 
that ali that the noble lords wanted was to 
get power and patronage. All they asked 
was, “shall we have so and so? shall we 
be allowed this place, and shall we have 
that?”—Was this their love for their 
country ?—was this their pretension to 
patriotism? No! it was a love of places 
and pensions, and power, and.emolument. 
—It was a steady enquiry what places 
they could get to enrich those who could 
tell them they had done so and so. They 
were determined to take every thing, and 
not to leave their Prince even the friend 
of his heart. But lord Moira had acted 
like a man of honour, and the whole coun- 
try felt and acknowledged that he had 
proved a true friend to his Prince. As for 
all these motions for the formation of ad- 
ministrations on broad bases, by such 
means, they could never be realized.— 
These noble lords had had the fairest pro- 
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positions made to them, but they would 
not throw aside their prejudices, either for 
the good of their country or for the service 
of their sovereign. Lord Chesterfield had 
Jaid it down over and over again, that 
where aman begun to truckle about places 
he was no patriot. In this case the coun- 
try would support the men placed at her 
head in opposition to an oligarchy, the 
very worst of all governments—a govern- 
ment of ten cardinal Wolseys, instead of 
one. He desired them, if they chose, to 
go back to their constituents, and was sure 
they would not have twenty votes in the 
country. Neither their principles, nor 
these sort of motions, were necessary, and 
they oughtto beresisted. Ifthey thought 
themselves better than the ministers ap- 
pointed, let them attack their measures, 
and put themselves in their places if they 
could—but he was convinced the country 
and the House would support the present 
government against all such attacks. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, thought the 
Prince Regent had done all that was pos- 
sible to fulfil the Address of the House, 
and if he bad been frustrated, it was owing 
to the persons with whom he was obliged 
to treat. The call made on his Royal 
Highness to dismiss his houshold in the 
manner it had been made, was, in his opi- 
nion, to insist upon his stultifying himself, 
and giving a colour to all the base charges 
that had been circulated to the prejudice 
of his servants. 

Lord Castlereagh, at that late period of 
the night, would not trespass long upon 
the House. If the question rested on the 
comparative merit of the different ad- 
dresses that had been proposed, that sub- 
ject had been so satisfactorily argued, that 
he would not have risen on the occa- 
sion; but there were one or two points 
connected with the transaction so accu- 
rately detailed by the right hon. gentle- 
man, on which he wished to make some 
remarks. In’ commenting on transactions 
of such a delicate nature, he would be cau- 
tious not to aggravate the differences of pub- 
lic men, orto widen breaches, injurioustothe 
welfare of thestate. With respect to the ori- 
ginal motion, the expressions which it con- 
tained were unexceptionable. He concur- 
red in the sentiment of every member of that 
proposition. In the first place, the thanks 
to the Regent for his gracious attention to 
the express wishes of the House; in the 
second, the regret that his Royal Highness 
had not found it possible to forma more com- 
prehensive administration. To all this he 
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would have no hesitation in being a 
and to the further expression of hope, ty 
his Royal Highness would avail bimsefy 
any opportunity that might occur {y 
strengthening his present administratin 
But when it came to be asked, with why 
motive this Address was moved, he pati 
to the House if the obvious impor ¢ 
it was not calculated to throw a shadeoyy 
the administration, which (subject toh 
view of parliament) was charged with th 
fate and the interests of the country, Tig 
Address was uncalled for by any 
from the crown. It could lead to no pr 
ticable result. Its only effect would bey 
bring the administration under the insing, 
tion, founded on its external structure anj 
not on its conduct, that it was not likely 
possess the confidence of the country, He 
trusted, therefore, that the hon. gentlema 
would withdraw his motion—for he could 
not conceive it possible that the House, by 
adopting it, would sanction it for no ober 
purpose but to disqualify the government 
from executing the arduous task in which 
they had engaged. With respect to tht 
administration, whatever might have bem 
their public services, they certainly ba 
not shewn any disposition to stand between 
the crown and the people.—All parties,it 
was confessed, had acted, during the lit 
transactions, with the greatest liberality, 
Three or four distinct negociations had fal 
ed, and the crown was obliged to calla 
the present’ administration to charge itvl 
with the affairs of the country. It washis, 
consolation that while on the. one hal 
he and his colleagues had never stood be 
tween the crown and the people; s 0 
the other hand they had never shewns’ 
disposition to shrink from the discharged 
public duties, deterred as they otherwi# 
might be by the accumulated difficulié 
which the late transactions had occas 
ed: Ministers were ready to do all tht 
was required of them, trusting that 
ment would give them fair and full cot 
dence.—They wished their conduct tole 
judged by their acts, in order that thy 
might receive the support of parliamelt 
they were deserving of it, and if 
were not, that they might bow to the de 
cision of the House. He hoped that tl 
late transactions would induce the How 
not again to push the principle ¥ 
they had so strongly asserted. 
must be blind who could not see the 
mitous consequences which the occurrent 
of the last three weeks were calcul 
to produce on our foreign and do 





of the Negociations for a new Administration. 


For although the sentiments 
manifested in the various negociations had 
teen honourable to all parties, he could 
pot held thinking that the mode which 
gemed to be in practice in modern times 
of forming an administration, was most 
ijjorious, and might be fatal to the finter- 
ais of the country. Never, in ancient 
times, had a negociation between public 
men been exhibited to the eye of parlia- 
ment and the country at large, and ex- 
posed to all the invidious comments which 


the malignity and the ignorance of man- 


kind passed upon them. For his part he 
cold never augur well of any negocia- 
tion in which two men could not approach 
each other in a private room, although on 
public principles, without coming armed 
with pen and ink, and prepared to allow 
eery thing they might utter to go forth 
immediately for the judgment of the 
public. After the termination of such a 
negociation, it had been common for 
wmething of the proceedings to be made 
public, but never till of late had it been 
the practice of those who were forming an 
ministration, to submit their propositions 
and intentions to the public while yet they 
were but in progress. The consequences 
ofsuch conduct, as developed in the pre- 
sent instance, would, he trusted, have the 
elect of preventing the recurrence of 
sch scenes for the time tocome. He had 
now to speak to that part of the late trans- 
actions with which he was connected. He 
bad waited on his Royal Highness on the 
night of the 21st, to report to him the pro- 
ceedings in parliament, previous to his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers giving their advice on the 
subject of that vote: and from that night, 
till he and his colleagues were recalled 
lo their offices, excepting in the circle at 
the levee, he had never seen the Prince. 
He had only been connected with the ne- 
gociations when the marquis Wellesley 
invited the members of the late cabinet to 
orm an administration. It was a painful 
sk for him to speak on this subject, but 
it disclaimed every thing like personal 
Animosity tothe noble marquis. He trust- 
edit was not necessary to go through the 
whole of the detail, as the circumstances 
hust be fresh in the memory of the House. 
he paper which had been published, he 
inderstood to have been published with- 
but the consent of the noble marquis ; but 
hfier such a paper had appeared, describ- 
ing the late minister and those who had 
acted with him, as the paper to which he 
llkded did, he would put it to the House 
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if gentlemen situated as were his col- 
leagues, could without degradation meet 
such a proposition in any other way than 
that in which it had been met. For the 
noble marquis he entertained the sincerest 
respect, with the highest admiration for 
his accomplishments and his talents; all 
he felt in this respect was heightened by 
the consideration, that he was the brother 
of the greatest soldier this country had 
produced. It was therefore a peculiarly 
painful task for him to be called upon to 
decide on such a question, as the proposi- 
tions of the noble marquis brought before 
him; but the feelings of his colleagues 
were naturally such, that but one answer 
could be given. This he (lord Castle- 
reagh) felt, and though he was not in- 
cluded in this description, yet the de- 
scription given of his colleagues being un- 
just and inaccurate, according to his ideas, 
as, instead of those he acted with being 
persons who were incapable of render- 
ing their country any service, he con- 
ceived them to be gentlemen eminently 
calculated to extricate it from its diffi- 
culties with honour; and feeling this, 
he must have abandoned every sense of 
duty if he had not been anxious to repel 
the charge. It was under these circum- 
stances, that the answer given had been 
returned to the marquis Wellesley; but 
that the proposition which he had made 
had been rejected with any thing of per- 
sonal animosity, was an idea which he 
trusted the House and the country would 
dismiss altogether. Such an idea was now, 
he trusted, dismissed from the breast of 
the noble marquis himself, for as he (the 
marquis) had declared that he would never 
again, under any circumstances, serve 
under his departed friend Mr. Perceval, as 
well might he (lord C.) accuse the noble 
marquis of having cherished a feeling of ani- 
mosity against that illustrious character, as 
he (the marquis) could accuse him (lord C.) 
and his colleagues of such a feeling from 
their ‘recent conduct. No feeling was 
more absent from their mind, nor more 
abhorrent to their nature, than a feeling 
like that which he had described on such 
an occasion. With respect to the late ne- 
gociations he would say, that if there were 
in the first instance difficulties in forming 
an administration, those difficulties must 
be always increased, if the negociations 
under the eye of parliament, or of the pub- 
lic, were exposed in their progress to the 
observations of the critic. Parliament had 
no reason to be afraid of such negociations 
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being privately carried on, as it would al- 
ways be wiser for them to act on their 
public conduct, than to- interfere, as they 
had done, in the present imstance. He 
declared, in the English history, a pro- 
ceeding so sudden, with so short a notice, 
was not to be found, as that which they 
had lately seen, when the House decided, 
not against a government who by their 
own immediate and direct conduct had 
proved themselves unworthy of confidence 
—but against an administration, of which 
the formation was but in progress. He 
hoped their conduct, in this instance, 
would form a precedent which future par- 
liaments would never follow. ‘A great 
deal had been said of the unconstitutional 
conduct of the administration, in stating 
that each member of the cabinet would be 
left to act in his individual character on 
the Catholic question ; but really he did 
not see that there were any grounds for 
all the horror expressed by his right hon, 
friend and the gentlemen opposite. - The 
gentlemen opposite who were so much 
struck with this arrangement, on looking 
closer into the business would find that it 
was only a plagiarism on their own con- 
duct. In lord Grenville’s administration, 


, though the Catholic question was a_cabi- 


net measure, it was allowed to two of the 
cabinet (lords Sidmouth and Ellenborough) 
to defend their own opinions, which were 
in opposition to the concession; and he 
hoped the present government might be 
sheltered under the wing of such a prece- 
dent from the charge of venturing upon 
new principles. For himself he felt per- 
fectly at liberty to take any course on the 
Catholic. question which his judgment 
might dictate, and he had no hesitation in 
saying, he should be willing to go into a 
discussion on that subject with any man in 
or out of that House, that seemed to pro- 
mise to lead to any practical and bene- 
ficial result. Adverting to the point on 
which the last negociation, that of the 
earl of Moira, had broken off, he would 
say, though he would be the last man to 
impute any thing of disrespect to the 
crown on the part of either of the noble 
lords, that that for which they had con- 
tended, though he would never say that it 
ought to be placed on any footing distant 
from other political arrangements, had 
never been contended for as in the present 
instance, prior to the discussion of the 
other arrangements. It was clear, lord 
Moira had understood this to be a subject 
of after consideration, as he had declared, 





Mr. S. Wortley’s Motion. 


“ that it was impossible for him to 

in making the exercise of power oye 
houshold officers, a positive and jpjy. 
pensable condition in the formation of, 
government.” The subject had unfory, 
nately been taken up in a tone of harsh. 
ness which the country would never co, 
tenance in those-who approached i 
throne. 

« And now, all I have to say for mini, 
ters,’ concluded the noble lord, “j 
claim the constitutional support of pari 
ment, till their actions seem to speak they 
unworthy of it, and though the 
government may not possess within jtg/ 
all those attributes which we have heaj 
given to broad and extended adminisiy 
tions, they have at least one recommenty 
tion to public confidence (and it is not, 
small one), that they have no disuniq 
among themselves. We have no priray 
ends to answer; we are all anxious 
serve our country, to do our best, andy 
submit our conduct to the judgment 
parliament,” 

Mr. Stuart Wortley in reply said, he hal 
not expected any opposition from the nok 
lord (Castlereagh) to his motion, becauy 
that noble lord owed his re-existence a1 
minister to him. ‘The late governmay 
would have been strangled in its birth tal 
not his motion taken place ; but he.woll 
acknowledge that it stood better than d 
its first formation in the eyes of the com 
try. He did not think that the right ho, 
gentleman (Mr. Ponsonby) had cleared» 
the conduct of the noble lords. Withn 
spect to his motion, he did not wish tog 
to a division on it, because he thoughtlt 
should lose both sides of the House. lt 
should not, however, withdraw it, bi 
suffer it to be negatived without a divisil, 
in order that it might stand on the Joi 
nals. Having said thus much with resped 
to his own motion, he should support 
amendment moved by a noble lord, } 
cause he could not consent to tell i 
country by his vote that he thought tit 
present a strong and efficient governatth 

Lord Folkestone intimated his wish W 
withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Huskisson vindicated the sil 
which his right hon. friend (Mr. Canning) 
had had in the late negociations. 

General Gascoyne expressed his inten! 
not to suffer the amendment of the m 
lord to be withdrawn. q 

Lord Folkestone’s Amendment was 
negatived without a division; after Whig) 
that of lord Milton was put, upoa ¥ 

8 
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he House divided—Ayes 164; Noes 289; | troul, and who are alone responsible to 
fajority 125. their constituents for the exercise of a ju- 
Mr. Wortley’s motion being then put | dicious activity in abusing it. 

nd negatived, the House adjourned. 


3. Because this measure must enable 
the bank of England, which has or 
acquired from the public an extraordinary 
Bouse OF eORDE. profit of upwards bf 18 millions, since the 
Friday, June 12. restriction of cash payments; and the 
The House met at two o’clock. The | bank of Ireland, which during that period 
marquis of Hertford, lord chamberlain, an- | has been more than proportionably en- 
jounced the appointment of sir Thomas | riched, to levy contributions to an unli- 
Tyrwhitt, knight, to the office of Gentle- | mited extent on the people of these king- 
Usher of the Black Rod; and sir | doms. - 
Thomas was introduced to the Usher’s We cannot therefore, without the ut- 
pat, most alarm, see the constitution of this 
The House afterwards resolved itself into | country violated by the rash transfer of the 
committee on the Petitions against the | power of taxing the people from. parlia- 
Orders in Council. ment to the directors of two corporations, 
for the purpose of enabling them to add to 
Protest AGAINST THE GoLp Coin anp | the immoderate profits they have already 
hyx Note AMENDMENT Bitt.] The | acquired by the mismanagement of our” 
allowing Protest was entered on the Jour- | government: and we do most seriously 
wis against the third reading of this Bill: | lament, that recourse should be had to this 
1, Because we feel it our duty to record | rash, improvident, and unprecedented 
pur disapprobation of a Bill, which in ef- | measure, when we reflect how universally 
tmust make the paper of the banks of | and how severely the subjects of this 
fngland and of Ireland a legal tender. country already feel those burdens, which, 
In America, in France, and in other | at this alarming crisis, the necessities of 
untries, paper money has been thus sub- | the state have induced their representa- 
tituted for coin; but in every instance, | tives to impose upon them. 
istory informs us that this disgraceful} 4, Because it appears to us to be the 
ractice was soon abandoned, from the | most important duty of the legislature, in 
perience of the ruinous consequences | all criminal legislation, to define the act it 
ich almost immediately ensued. constitutes a crime, in terms as simple as 
We do, therefore, most anxiously de- they are clear, distinct and intelligible, so 
recate the adoption of a measure, which | that none may err from mistake—that 
hour opinion will prove as hostile to the | crime may be imputed to no one from 
nterests of individuals, as it must be inju- | misconception ; and that the innocent may 
ious to the character, to the credit, and | never be plausibly accused from motives 
) the real welfare of this mercantile | of policy or malice. 
buntry. We must, therefore, consider this Bill 
2, Because the regulation of the current | as disgraceful to the two Houses of Parlia- 
vin, which, in every country, is an act of | ment—for to us it seems to enforce this 
wereign power, appears to us to be in| unprecedented and ruinous measure by 
Miect transferred by this Bill, to the di- | enactments, which empower the govern- 
ors of the banks of England and of | ment to institute véxatious prosecutions 
teland, who owe to the proprietors of the | that must, from the terms of the enactment, 
wck of their respective establishments, prove abortive in all cases where the per- 
lies perfectly inconsistent with the due | son accused has the means of* conducting 
iministration for the benefit of the public, | his defence—and which can alone be effi- 
this royal prerogative, which is so in- | cacious where fear leads the accused to 
autiously conveyed to them. decline a defence; or where poverty ren- 
We think ourselves therefore called | ders it impossible for‘him to undertake it. 
pon, in the strongest manner, to censure (Signed) LaupERDALE, 
le principle of a Bill by which this most RosstYn. 
mportant eee of the crown, for the 
tadent and upright exercise of which, eh ey A 
| constitution requires that there should HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
& responsible adviser—is placed in Saturday, June 13. 
nds over whom parliament has no con- Reprieve oR Parpon oF WALTER 
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Haut.] Mr. Tighe moved, “ That an 
humble Address be presented to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, that he will 
be graciously pleased to give directions 
that there be laid before this House, a copy 
of any reprieve, or of any pardon, that 
may have been granted by the lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland to Walter Hall, convicted 
of murder at the commission held in Dub- 
jin in February last; and also, copies of 
any report of the trial of the said Walter 
Hall, or of any other papers or documents 
relative to the same, that may be in the 
possession of the Irish government.” 

Mr. Wynn wished that some good 
grounds were stated to the House for its 
entertaining this motion; at the same 
time he did not object to it. 

Mr. Tighe said, he would not have 
bronght forward this motion, had it not 
* been for the representations of many re- 
spectable persons. He had himself en- 
quired into the case, and had found that 
there were no circumstances of palliation 
in it ; and that the person had been par- 
doned in consequence of strong recom- 
mendations to the duke of Richmond. He 
could get no account what had become of 
the person, whether he had been set at li- 
berty, or had been transported. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald said, that there would 
be no difficulty on the part of the Irish go- 
vernment in granting the information re- 
quired. The motion was then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 15. 


Petition OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
Bata anp West or Enctanp Society, 
FOR A GENERAL INctosurE Act.] A Pe- 
tition of Benjamin Hobhouse, esq. Presi- 
dent of the Bath and West of England so- 
ciety, for the encouragement ofagriculture, 
arts, manufactures, and commerce, was 
presented and read ; setting forth, 

‘¢ That the said society, having been 
‘established as a public society for the pro- 
motion of the aforesaid objects upwards of 
thirty years, have been unremittingly so- 
licitous in their endeavours to advance the 
agriculture of the country, as an object of 
the first importance to the happiness and 
security of an increasing population; and 
that, under a full Gonviction of the necessi- 
ty of facilitating a more general inclosure 
and cultivation of waste and neglected 
lands, they presumed in 1795, and again 
in (797, toaddress the House, praying for 
the enactment of a general inclosure 
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Bill, under the powers and provision g 
which the national spirit of improve 
might have its full scope, and a Bill ¢,, 
bracing such objects, after having been ys, 
proved by the House in 1797, they q 
regret did not pass into a law; and 
since that period, they have seen With pleg 
sure those facilities which have 
given to the passing of local Bills of j, 
closure, by certain regulations of par 
ment, for lessening the expence of su 
Bills; but although the advantages p, 
sulting from such regulations are conside, 
able, yet the present expence of obtain; 
local Bills is still so great as to operate, iy 
all cases, as a serious inconvenience, an, 
in many instances, even as an absoluteby 
to the attainment of the important poini 
which were the professed objects of thay 
regulations ; and that the great inad 

of our agriculture, on its present scale, 
the production of a sufficient supply fy 
the wants of the United Kingdom, 
gether with the large extra and progrs 
sive demands for naval and foreign story, 
to which the country is constantly liabl, 
they presume to think is abundantly m 
nifest ; and that, deeply impressed witht 
sense of the great impolicy of negleci 
our internal resources, with the difficul 


)and uncertainty attending costly imports 


tions of grain, while many millions ¢ 
acres are suffered to remain in a compam 
tively unproductive state, the society haw 
an increased and most powerful motive 
renew their solicitations to the House fw 
the manifold advantages of a general i 

closure Bill ; and praying the Hous 
take the premises into their serious com 
deration, and adopt such measures forilt 
furtherance of the same, as to them m 

seem meet.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


SinecurE Orricss Bitx.] The oriel 
of the day for the third reading of t 
Bill being read, 

Mr. W. Dundas observed, that after ™! 
had passed in the House on this subj 
he was afraid he was addressing a0 i 
willing audience, but he must do hisdulf 
The Bill went to destroy those officesil 
Scotland which were guaranteed by ™ 
Act of Union. He asked, was it prudti 
to give cause of irritation in Scotland, 
disturb the. Union for the sake 
what——of twice 2,500/. a year? 1M 
pensions proposed to be substituted wil 
more expensive. It was said that # 
necures were blown upon by the pul 
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‘and were exceedingly odious, and ought 
herefore no longer to exist: but were 

nsions at all more popular? Sinecures 
were offices connected with royalty, and 
were things that a man might be proud 
to hold. Pensions were things to which 
man’s poverty, but not his will, would 

onsent. He begged the House to consi- 
der, whether it was consistent with their 
dignity to destroy these offices, which even 
Mr. Burke had spared. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald did not mean in this 
stage to oppose the principle of the Bill, 
put thought it was not likely to be benefi- 
ial in point of economy. The hon. 
mover would, of course, be willing that 
his Bill should have as few imperfections 

s possible. He would point out one 
error. The constable of Limerick, which 
was mentioned in the Bill, was, he believ- 

d; an office with merely a nominal salary, 

nd therefore not reconcilable with the 
purposes of the proposed enactment. As 

othe several offices in the Permit office, 
steps were already taken to regulate them, 
and the proper remedies had been appli- 
ed. He thought the last clause of the Bill 
objectionable, as it went to sweep away 
the act of parliament made at the Union, 
which allowed the limited grant of 
0,000. per annum in pensions; he 
thought it unwise, and a breach of faith to 
legislate now in despite and violation of 
hat act. 

Lord Castlereagh, though he disapproved 
of the Bill, did not intend to take the 
sense of the House upon it.’ The hon. 
mover had justly allowed, that no great 
pecuniary relief to the country could be 
xpected from it; but it was on constitu- 
ional ground that he (lord C.) chiefly 
founded his disapprobation of the Bill: 
it went, in his opinion, to abridge and 
controul too much the power of the King 
to confer favours and reward services. 
Ina Bill of such magnitude there must be 
a number of technical errors, which, if 
it passed this session, might lead to diffi- 
ulties to be amended by subsequent acts 
of parliament ; difficulties which could be 
Avoided by postponing the Bill till next 
“sion. Notwithstanding this, and his 
tong objection to the principle of the 
Measure, he would not divide the House 
Upon it. 

Mr. Ponsonby concurred with the right 
Hon. gentleman who spoke last but one 
Mhis objection to the last clause of this 

ill, and he had stated to the hon, mover, 
ut he could nos give his support to it, 
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In the year 1793, a settlement had been 
agreed upon between the Irish govern- 
ment and certain individuals, at that time 
termed the opposition, by which it was 
provided, that the crown should be con- 
fined in granting pensions until they 
amounted only to 80,000/. and that when 
they were thus reduced, they should there- 
after be limited to that sum, and the crown 
was consequently deprived of the civil 
list it had possessed since the Revolution. 
As a party to this agreement, be held 
himself bound by it, since he was of opi- 
nion, that nothing could be more injurious 
to the public honour than the abandon- 
ment of a settlement which, when it was 
made, was considered most beneficial, be- 
cause it appeared that subsequently a still 
more advantageous arrangement might 
be made. ‘The spirit of this agreement, 
he conceived, was still binding during the 
life of his Majesty, and he therefore must 
oppose that clause; for though it had 
been charged on Roman Catholics, that 
they kept no faith with heretics; he did 
not wish that it should also be said, that no 
faith was to be kept with oppositionists, 

Mr. W. Pole opposed the Bill on the 
same ground, with this addition, that the 
fund appropriated to the purpose of pro- 
viding for widows and“orphans, 1,200/. 
per annum, was found wholly inadequate 
to the just claims upou it, and it. would 
be the height of cruelty and injustice to 
deprive the unfortunate widows and chil- 
dren of deserving officers who had fallen 
in their country’s service, of this scanty 
allowance. At this moment it was a most 
heart-rending task for the Irish govern- 
ment to deny further aid to those who so 
much required it. 

Sir J. Newport, in reply to the last ob- 
servation, said, he was afraid that the 
right hon. gentleman confounded the 
Compassionate List with the Pension List; 
for out of the 1,200/. a year, an annuity 
was granted to sir John Shore, who had no 
claims, that he knew of, on the score of 
charity. As to the compact spoken of, 
it was right that one part of it should be 
adhered to as wellasthe other. Now, 
the 10,000/. which were appropriated to 
the buildings of the Castle in Dublin, were, 
contrary to the stipulations of that act; 
put into the privy purse, and the public 
was called upon to supply the money. 
The public, he thought, had as much 
right to complain as the crown. As to 
the principle of the Bill, he thought re- 
muneration should accompany service, 
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and only service. A right hon. gentle- 
man had called pensions invidious ; but 
they were only so when granted to per- 
sons without desert ; when given for public 


service, they were subjects of respect, not. 


of odium. 

Mr. Gooch opposed the Bill. 

Mr. Browne approved of it, as evincing 
a desire on the part of the House to eco- 
momise the resources of the country. The 
hon. member was then proceeding to ob- 
ject to an office mentioned in the schedule, 
relating to the King’s advocate in the 
West India Islands, but was informed that 
it was omitted. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that in the present 
disposition of the House, he should confine 
himself to one point, on which he had 
been much misconceived by a right hon. 
geatieman (Mr. Canning). He had on 
a former occasion stated, that it was con- 
trary to parliamentary usage, to interfere 
with the detail of the civil list, or with 
the hereditary revenue, without the con- 
sent of the crown, previously signified. 
This objection had been misrepresented as 
if it were intended to apply to all the 
places abolished by the Bill, whereas, it 
only applied to a few. It had, however, 
been answered by the hon. mover, who 
referred to the proceedings respecting ihe 
duchy of Lancaster in 1780. Mr. C. had 
again referred to the Journals, and found 
his former statement correct. The motion 
for bringing in aBiil affecting that office, 
had been postponed, until the consent of 
the crown could be obtained. The right 
hon. gentleman had said, that he would 
not support the omission of the clause re- 
specting the Pension list of Ireland, be- 
cause it took nothing away from the civil 
list, but simply regulated its details. Now 
thi8 Bill did, with respect to the civil list 
of England, and the crown revenues in 
Scotland, actually take away the amount 
of the salaries of the offices named, which 
amount was henceforward to be added 
to the consvlidated fund. He should give 
way to the impatience of the House, by 
abstaining from any general comment 
upon the Bill, only protesting ageinst it as 
an unconstitutional and delusive measure. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, while he ap- 
plauded the industry of the hon. framer, 
disapproved of the principle and detail of 
the Bill. The preamble, he said, which 
professed that public men shouid be pen- 
sioned for public services, went to. badge 
them, as much as the poor of any parish 
were badged, 
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Lord Cochrane said, that no doubt 
exist as to the propriety of abolishing 
unnecessary offices, during the presey 
state of the country. He was persuada 
that sinecures were the bond of tinjgy 
which held together parties in that House, 
and that, if such things did not exist, much 
more attention would be paid to the publi 
expenditure. He did not so much obj 
to the expence which necessarily devolved 
upon the people, as he did to the infy 
ence which the power of bestowing such 
rewards gave to the ministers for the timg 
being. ‘There were some trifling alter. 
tions, however, which he was desirous of 
suggesting, and which he would take the 
liberty of mentioning. The one was th 
omission of the words “ from and after the 
expiration of existing interests,” and the 
substitution of the words, “ from andafie 
the passing of the Bill.” He was alo 
anxious that the amount of pension 
should not be confined from 2 to 3,000), 
but might commence at 1,500/. The 
noble lord then moved, That the Bill 
should be recommitted, in order that he 
might move the amendment to which he 
alluded. 

The Speaker observed, that the Bill hal 
been read a third time and engrossed, 
after which, according to the usual forms 
of the House, it could not be recommitted, 

Mr. Baring had a strong objection t 


-one of the clauses of the Bill, as unconsir 


tutional ; and he was surprised that the 
Bill had gone so far in its progress, With 
out any notice having been taken of it 
The clause which he objected to, ws 
that which provided “ that upon the falling 
in of certain places in the .courts of ju 
tice, the crown should be enabled to dit. 
tribute the amount of the fees belorett 
to them, among the judges as It 8 
think proper.” This appeared to him 
be unconstitutional, as striking directly # 
the independence of judges on the exec 
tive power. The amendment which ht 
should propose was, by adding the words 
“in the proportion of their respective # 
laries.”” This would appear to him mudi 
better than the allowing the crown to 
distribution as it thought fit. 

Lord Binning was of opinion, that tht 
perpetual consolidation of the 
places, in the manner proposed by the 
Bill, would be a violation of the under 
standing which existed at the time of tht 
Union, although he would not go:so fat 
the Lord Advocate, in supposing that 
Scotland would come forward to petiti@l 
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for the continuance of those sinecures as 
their undoubted right. 
Mr. Bankes rose to reply to the objec- 
tions which had been made, As to the 
objection of. his hon. friend (Mr. Baring) 
with respect to the augmentation of the 
judges’ salaries, it had before struck him, 
bat he did not see any easy way of re- 
medying it. If, however, other gentlemen 
felt itin the eame light as it had appeared 
to the hon. gentleman, he would not: ob- 
‘ect to the amendment proposed. The 
dificulty which appeared to him was this, 
that if a very valuable part of the patro- 
nage of the chief justices was taken away, 
it would be the same as a considerable 
diminution of their salaries. Now, the 
apportionment of the fees of the places 
which at present were under the pa- 
tronage of the chief justices only, and 
giving part of them to the other judges, 
would be 4 diminution of the profits of the 
situation of chief justice. It appeared to 
him, that that high situation was rather un- 
der paid than overpaid. ‘There was'no de- 
sription of services that he thought ought 
tobe better paid; and it appeared to 
him, that in the present times it would be 
impossible to preserve the high character 
and dignity of the situation without an- 
nexing adequate emolument to it. As to 
he objection made by the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Martin), he thought that it was 
sufficiently answered by the preamble of 
the Bill. That preamble, which stated, 
‘whereas it is no disparagement to per- 
ons who have served in the country in 
high situations, to receive, if they should 
reed it, honorary rewards and’ pensions 
n consideration of their services,’ was 
opied from that of Mr. Burke’s Bill. It, 
herefore, had appeared to others, as well 
s himself, that this could be no degrada- 
io. At the same time, he thought that 


With 
spect to the Scotch sinecure places, it 


had been put to him by an hon. gentle- 
tan, whether, if there Was any doubt or 
balance on his mind whether it was not a 
lation of the Act of Union, would he 

sist in recommending it? To this he 
hist answer, that there was no doubt or 
tance of his mind upon the subject, and 
erefore he could not consent to take 

ay from his Bill those great and glaring 
cures, As to Trish sinecures and 
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pension list, and the bargain that was 
stated to have taken place in 1793, he 
must say that he could see nothing like a 
bargain in the Irish act of parliament re- 
gulating the pension list. He had moved 
for an account merely on hearing it stated, 
that there was a bargain; but by that ac- 
count he found that one class of payments, 
which the act of parliament had expressly 
required to be made out of the Irish pen- 
sion list, was never, in fact, made out of it, 
He would then put to the House generally, 
whether a pension list of 80,0002. per 
annum was not much too great for Ireland 
to bear, when it was considered that a re- 
venue could not be raised in Ireland at 
all equal to the annual expenditure? A 
right hon. friend had asked him whether 
he did not know that pensions were not as 
obnoxious as sinecures? He knew they 
were at present, when it was generally 
supposed that pensions were not the re« 
ward of merits or services, but given 
through mere favouritism ; but when the 
time should come, that pensions were 
strictly and exclusively confined to per- 
sons who had rendered meritorious ser- 
vices, and who stood in need of the assis- 
tance, he had no doubt but that they 
would completely escape that obloquy 
which now attached to pensions as well as 
to sinecures. 

On the question being called for, 

The Speaker said, that he conceived it 
his duty to state, in consequence of an ob- 
jection having been taken to the third read- 
ing of this Bill, trom its not having received 
the consent of the crown, that this ap- 
peared to him not to bean insuperable 
objection to the third reading. After the 
third reading, the Bill was open to amend- 
ments ; and if, in the amended form, it 
went to take away any part of the reve- 
nues of the crown, it would be contrary 
to the usage of parliament to pass such a 
Bill without the consent of the crown. 

The Bill was then read a third time, 
without a division. 

Mr. Bankes then moved as a clause 
“ Provided always, that nothing in this 
Bill should be prejudicial to the rights 
and interests of those who are now chief 
justices.”—This clause was brought up, 
and agreed to. 

Sir W. Curtis brought up a clause, ex 
empting the mayoralty and other courts 
of the city of London, from the operation 
of this act; which, after am observation 
from Mr. Wrottesley, who thought that 
the exemption should extend to other core 
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porations as well as London, was agreed 


Lord Cochrane then proposed the 
Amendment to.which he referred in his 
speech, which was negatived without a 
division. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, next rose to 
submit his Amendment. He observed, 
that the conduct of the hon. author of the 
Bill called to his mind the predicament of 
a lover, who had so long admired his mis- 
tress, that he had made her faults his own. 
So was it with the hon. gentleman, he had 
so long dwelt upon his Bill, that whatever 
might be its imperfections, he was totally 
blind to them. Nothing could, in his 
opinion, be more absurd, than to confine 
the provisions of the Bill to such as needed 
assistance. He would ask the hon. gentle- 
man if, by chance in the course of his 
political career, he should rise to the si- 
tuation of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would he think it proper, on account of his 
affluent circumstances, to be debarred from 
accepting the pension intended as the re- 
ward of his honourable services? Was he 
to be put in the situation of the Apothe- 
cary, in Romeo and Juliet—“ was his po- 
verty and not his will” to be the actuating 
principle by which he was to be guided ? 
He still thought the hon. gentleman would 
after all lose his mistress. He would find 
this Bill another Eurydice, and lose it at 
the moment he was sure of it—like another 
ill-fated Orpheus. ‘ Te dulcis conjux’— 
He would ultimately lose her—he might 
depend upon it—‘ Te veniente die, te de- 
cedente canebat’—(A laugh.) 

The Amendment was then put, and the 
House divided, 

For the AMENAMENLE...c.eccccceseeeeedZ 

ABainst it ....cccceccreccercceveccsceeesOF 

Majority against it ...cccccccecsml 2 

Mr, Baring’s Amendment was then put, 
and negatived. 

Mr. Wrottesley felt it his duty to take the 
sense of the House on the Bill, as it affected 
the corporation of Cursitors of the court of 
Chancery. He thought that body was 
equally entitled to exemption from its 
operation, as some of those to whom it had 
been extended. He should, therefore, 
propose a clause to that effect. 

The Speaker reminded the hon. gentle- 
man, that the present was not the proper 
time for receiving-his clause, as the body 
of the Bill was now under the considera- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald moved, by way of 
amendment, the omission of the last clause 
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Mr. Sheridan’s Explanation. 


(04 
in the Bill, which provided that the 
sion list of Ireland should. be reduced 
40,0001. a year, and that sum not to be 
afterwards exceeded. 

Mr. Huskisson really thought that ih. 
sum specified in the Bill bore a fair py, 
portion to the present revenue of Irelanj, 
The House, perhaps, were hardly away, 
that Ireland had not a single-shilling of 
disposable revenue ; that the whole of j 
was exhausted in the payment of thei. 
terest of her debt; and that she had ng 
the means of paying, otherwise but } 
loan, any part of her joint contributiog 
Under such circumstances, the pension 
list now proposed, surely bore full propor 
tion to her income. 

Sir J. Newport declared, that not only 
was the revenue of Ireland inadequate ty 
the payment of her debt, but it was soby 
at least half a million of money. 

The House then divided, when ther 
appeared for the motion,—Ayes 59 ; Noes 
60. 

The clause therefore stood: and th 
further consideration of the Bill was post 
poned till Wednesday. 


Cotone, M‘Manon—Paince Recents 
Private SecreTary.}] Lord Castlereagh 
rose to observe, that as the notice of am 
tion on this appointment stood for anealy 
day, he thought it right to acquaint tle 
House, that his royal highness the Prine 
Regent had been graciously pleased 
direct, that the salary of colonel M‘Maba 
should be paid out of his privy pun 
(Hear! hear!) The hon. and leamed 
gentleman who had given the notice woulty 
therefore, probably think his motionu 
necessary. 


Mr. Ponsonby, in the absence of his m mt 


and learned friend (Mr. Horner) couldba 
little hesitation in saying, that the noto 
would of course be dropped. 


‘Necociations For A New Apwinist 
TION—Mr. SwHERIDAN’s ExpLanati0h 
Mr. Sheridan rose to give notice of 
intention to bring forward a motion 
Wednesday next. He was sure there™ 
no person in the House who felt m 
deeply than himself how desirable it 
to stand well in the public opinion; 
he was also sure that no person dese 
the good opinion of the public who did 
also desire to protect his personal hom 
when called in question. He therel 
took the earliest opportunity of expres 
his purpose to bring forward a motion 
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Wednesday next, desiring farther official 
information respecting the negociations 
which had been lately carried on for a 
change of administration; and he now 
applied to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
yer to allow him to take an early hour on 
that day. He should merely make a 


brief statement of facts, which would lead, 


jono discussion, and which he was sure 
would admit of no contradiction. After 
the statement which he should make, 
there would not be a living being, he be- 
lieved, in the character of a gentleman, 
who would countenance any reflection on 
his honour or character. 

Lord Yarmouth was aware how unpar- 
jiamentary a proceeding it was to refer to 
any thing that had taken place on a former 
debate. He hoped, however, the House 
would permit him to say, that when he 
made a statement to them on a former 
night respecting the right hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, he certainly did fancy he 
saw him sitting inhis place. As, however, 
that was not the case, and as what he had 
aid had been misrepresented, he would 
now restate to him what he had then ex- 
pressed.—[Cries of No! by a few, and a 
more general cry of Go on!]} When the 
right hon. gentleman alluded to the pub- 
lic, he meant him (lord Yarmouth) in the 
public—he was not more than one in the 
public; and there might be persons out 
fdoors capable of putting an unfavour- 
ble construction on his silence. He felt 
ue the*right hon. gentleman was con- 
ined he had not mis-stated what had 
passed between them; though what he 
had stated had certainly been misrepre- 
ented out of doors. —(Cry of go on with 
fatement!) He could not but express his 
pratitude to the House for their good hu- 
jour in allowing him to proceed. He 
hould do so without more surplusage than 
hat was unavoidable in a man not in the 
abit of public speaking. He-should now 
roceed to the statement, observing, how- 
vet, that he had no thought of contra- 
icting his right hon. friend. He. did 
late to the House the other night, and he 
ashappy now to restate it, because it was 
theard by all, an intention on the part 

aportion of the houshold to resign their 
tuations, He stated, that they had de- 

mined to resign—at least that a large 
mber of them had determined to resign. 
isuch a change of ministers taking place 
would necessarily induce a change of 
‘asures, He further stated, that they 
‘made this determination known to the 
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highest quarter with all possible respect, 
and that three great officers in particular 
had stated within twenty-four hours of 
each other this determination to those per- 
sons who might then be considered as at 
the head of the government; in other 
words, that they made their intention to 
quit their situations known to the political 
chiefs of their party. Their intention to 
do so was certain, though it was combated 
in a certain quarter of the highest re- 
spectability. With regard to what passed 
between his right honourable friend and 
himself, he would now re-state it to the 
House. My right honourable friend 
and myself, continued the noble lord, 
happened to meet one evening in a well 
known place, where we were accustomed 
to spend our evenings. ‘ I hear,’ said he, 
‘ you are all going to resign.’ I said we 
were. ‘ Let me desire of you, said he, as 
an old friend, not todo so—take my ad- 
vice and think better of it—we will talk of 
it, if you please, to-morrow.’ I then ob- 
served ‘ what you say will always have 
more weight with me than any man in this 
kingdom.’ Accordingly we appointed an 
hour next day to talk further on the subs 
ject, but as the right hon. gentleman did 
not come at his hour, I went out without 
seeing him that day. His lordship was 
about to proceed with his statement, 
when 

Mr. Sheridan rose. He did not wish to 
stop any member while addressing the 
House ; but as he had already given no- 
tice of a motion, when every person would 
have an opportunity of making wHat obe 
servations he thought proper, he submitted 
it to the discretion of the noble lord whe- 
ther or not he ought to proceed farther 
with his statement at this time. If, how- 
ever, the noble lord was so inclined, and 
the House thought fit he should now pro- 
ceed, he hoped they would also allow him 
and any other member an opportunity of 
afterwards making such observations as 
might occur to them. 
- Lord Yarmouth was sure there could be 
no possible difference between himself and 
his right hon. friend as to what really 
passed. He would, however, say no more 
on the subject at present. 


East Inp1a Loan.] The House hay- 
ing gone into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Wallace rose to move the sum, of 
2,500,000/. by way of loan to the East 
India Company. He said he should not 
enter into minute financial statements ; 
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porations as well as London, was agreed 
to. 
Lord Cochrane then proposed the 
Amendment to.which he referred in his 
speech, which was negatived without a 
division. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, next rose to 
submit his Amendment. He observed, 
that the conduct of the hon. author of the 
Bill called to his mind the predicament of 
a lover, who had so long admired his mis- 
tress, that he had made her faults his own. 
So was it with the hon. gentleman, he had 
so long dwelt upon his Bill, that whatever 
might be its imperfections, he was totally 
blind to them. Nothing could, in his 
opinion, be more absurd, than to confine 
the provisions of the Bill to such as needed 
assistance. He would ask the hon. gentle- 
man if, by chance in the course of his 
political career, he should rise to the si- 
tuation of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would he think it proper, on account of his 
affluent circumstances, to be debarred from 
accepting the pension intended as the re- 
ward of his honourable services? Was he 
to be put in the situation of the Apothe- 
cary, in Romeo and Juliet—“ was his po- 
verty and not his will” to be the actuating 
principle by which he was to be guided ? 
He still thought the hon. gentleman would 
after all lose his mistress. He would find 
this Bill another Eurydice, and lose it at 
the moment he was sure of it—like another 
ill-fated Orpheus. ‘ Te dulcis conjux’— 
He would ultimately lose her—he might 
depend upon it—‘ Te veniente die, te de- 
cedente canebat’—(A laugh.) 

The Amendment was then put, and the 
House divided, 

For the AMmendMet..occccsccceseeeesdZ 

Against it eovececsecce shonelsstoedexees ee 

Majority against it ......seccccml 2 

Mr, Baring’s Amendment was then put, 
and negatived. 

Mr. Wrottesley felt it his duty to take the 
sense of the House on the Bill, as it affected 
the corporation of Cursitors of the court of 
Chancery. He thought that body was 
equally entitled to exemption from its 
operation, as some of those to whom it had 
been extended. He should, therefore, 
propose a clause to that effect. 

The Speaker reminded the hon. gentle- 
man, that the present was not the proper 
time for receiving-his clause, as the body 
of the Bill was now under the considera- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald moved, by way of 
amendment, the omission of the last clause 
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in the Bill, which provided that the pen- 
sion list of Ireland should. be reduced t 
40,000/. a year, and that sum not tobe 
afterwards exceeded. 

Mr. Huskisson really thought that the. 
sum specified in the Bill bore a fair pro~ 
portion to the present revenue of Ireland, 
The House, perhaps, were hardly aware, 
that Ireland had not a single-shilling of 
disposable revenue ;_ that the whole of .it 
was exhausted in the payment of the ip. 
terest of her debt; and that she had not 
the means of paying, otherwise but by 
loan, any part of her joint contribution, 
Under such circumstances, the pension 
list now proposed, surely bore full propor. 
tion to her income. ° 

Sir J. Newport declared, that not only 
was the revenue of Ireland inadequate to 
the payment of her debt, but it was so by 
at least half a million of money. 

The House then divided, when there 
appeared for the motion,—Ayes 59 ; Noes 
60. 

The clause therefore stood: and the 
further consideration of the Bill was post 
poned till Wednesday. 


Cotone, M‘Manon—Paince Recent’s 
Private Secretary.] Lord Castlereagh 
rose to observe, that as the notice of a mo 
tion on this appointment stood for an early 
day, he thought it right to acquaint the 
House, that his royal highness the Prince 
Regent had been graciously pleased to 
direct, that the salary of colonel M‘Mahon 
should be paid out of his privy purse 
(Hear! hear!) The hon. and learned 
gentleman who had given the notice would, 
therefure, probably think his motion ux 
necessary. : 

Mr. Ponsonby, in the absence of his hon, 
and learned friend (Mr. Horner) could have 
little hesitation in saying, that the notice 
would of course be dropped. 


‘NecociaTions ror A New ApMINISTBAt 
TION—Mr. SHeERIpAN’s Expianation.] 
Mr. Sheridan rose to give notice of bis 
intention to bring forward a motion 00 
Wednesday next. He was sure there wat 
no person in the House who felt more 
deeply than himself how desirable it ws 
to stand well in the public opinion ; but 
he was also sure that no person desert 
the good opinion of the public who didnot 
also desire to protect his personal honott 
when called in question. He therefore 
took the earliest opportunity of expressilf 
his purpose to bring forward a motion 0 
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Wednesday next, desiring farther official 
information respecting the negociations 
which had been lately carried on for a 
change of administration ; and he now 
applied to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
yer to allow him to take anearly hour on 
that day. He s ould merely make a 


brief statement of facts, which would lead, 


tono discussion, and which he was sure 
would admit of no contradiction. Afler 
the statement which he should make, 
there would not be a living being, he be- 
lieved, in the character of a gentleman, 
who would countenance any reflection on 
his honour or character. 

Lord Yarmouth was aware how unpar- 
liamentary a proceeding it was to refer to 
any thing that had taken place on a former 
debate. He hoped, however, the House 
would permit him to say, that when he 
made a statement to them on a former 
night respecting the righthon. gentleman 
who spoke last, he certainly did fancy he 
saw himsitting inhis place. As, however, 
that was not the case, and as what he had 
said had been misrepresented, he would 
now restate to him what he had then ex- 
pressed.—[Cries of No! by a few, and a 
more general cry of Go on!] When the 
right hon. gentleman alluded to the pub- 
lic, he meant him (lord Yarmouth) in the 
public—he was not more than one in the 


public; and there might be persons out 
ofdoors capable of putting an unfavour- 


able construction on his silence. He felt 
sure the*right hon. gentleman was con- 
vinced he had not mis-stated what had 
passed between them; though what he 
had stated had certainly been misrepre- 
sented out of doors.—(Cry of go on with 
statement!) He could not but express his 
gratitude to the House for their good hu- 
mour in allowing him to proceed. He 
should do so without more surplusage than 
what was unavoidable in a man not in the 
habit of public speaking. He-should now 
proceed to the statement, observing, how- 
ever, that he had no thought of contra- 
dicting his right hon. friend. He, did 
slate to the House the other night, and he 
was happy now to restate it, because it was 
totheard by all, an intention on the part 
ofa portion of the houshold to resign their 
Bituations, He stated, that they had de- 
termined to resign—at least thata large 


number of them had determined to resign. 


om such a change of ministers taking place 


ore@% would necessarily induce a change of | 


measures, He further stated, that they 
ad made this determination known to the 
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highest quarter with all possible respect, 
and that three great officers in particular 
had stated within twenty-four hours of 
each other this determination to those per- 
sons who might then be considered as at 
the head of the government; in other 
words, that they made their intention to 
quit their situations known to the political 
chiefs of their party. Their intention to 
do so was certain, though it was combated 
in a certain quarter of the highest re- 
spectability. With regard to what passed 
between his right honourable friend and 
himself, he would now re-state it to the 
House. My right honourable friend 
and myself, continued the noble lord, 
happened to meet one evening in a well 
known place, where we were accustomed 
to spend our evenings. ‘ 1 hear,’ said he, 
* you are all going to resign.” I said we 
were. ‘ Let me desire of you, said he, as 
an old friend, not todo so—take my ad- 
vice and think better of it—we will talk of 
it, if you please, to-morrow.’ I then ob- 
served ‘what you say will always have 
more weight with me than any man in this 
kingdom.’ Accordingly we appointed an 
hour next day to talk further on the subs 
ject, but as the right hon. gentleman did 
not come at his hour, I went out without 
seeing him that day. His lordship was 
about to proceed with his statement, 
when 

Mr. Sheridan rose. He did not wish to 
stop any member while addressing the 
House; but as he had already given no-~ 
tice of a motion, when every person would 
have an opportunity of making wHat obe 
servations he thought proper, he submitted 
it to the discretion of the noble lord whe- 
ther or not he ought to proceed farther 
with his statement at this time. If, how- 
ever, the noble lord was so inclined, and 
the House thought fit he should now pro- 
ceed, he hoped they would also allow him 
and any other member an opportunity of 
afterwards making such observatidns as 
might occur to them. 

Lord Yarmouth was sure there could be 
no possible difference between himself and 
his right hon. friend as to what really 
passed. He would, however, say no more 
on the subject at present. 


East Inp1a Loan.}] The House hay- 
ing gone into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Wallace rose to move the sum, of 
2,500,000/. by way of loan to the East 
India Company. He said he should not 
enter into minute financial statements 5 
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but, as it was intended to inclutle the vote 
to the East India Company in the loan for 
the year, he thought it necessary to assure 
the House of the security which existed for 
the repayment of the sum prayed for by 
the Petition. He was aware that various 
applications had been made by the Com- 
pany during the last two years; ‘but it 
should be remembered, that the loans 
which had been granted were the means, 
not only of the extension, but of the se- 
curity of the territory in India. The 
debt under which they now laboured had 
arisen from no mismanagement on the 
part of the Company. He must also ob- 
serve, that if the papers in possession of 
the House were looked into, it would ap- 
ear that there was a material difference 

tween the deficitand the sum now asked. 
The deficit was 3,500,000/. while the sum 
prayed for by the Petition was only 
2,500,0001. ; but he should be doing great 
injustice to the trust reposed in him, and 
also, to the East India Company, if he did 
not state that in reality, the loan actually 
advanced by the public had been three 
fourths anticipated by payments made in 
India for the public service. The hon. 
member then read, from the printed docu- 
ments, various items of sums so advanced. 
The gross amount he stated to be upwards 
of four millions, which left a balance in 
favour of the East India Company amount- 
ing altogether to 1,600,000/. ; so that the 
whole sum truly borrowed from the pub- 
lic, in the loan, was only 900,000/. ; and 
he trusted, that in whatever state the af- 
fairs of the East India Company might be, 
their security was at least good for that 
sum. The loan, he contended, was: not 
to burden the country, but merely to 
enable the Company to carry on their 
affairs till a complete investigation of them 
should take’ place, which must soon be 
done in that House. He then concluded 
by moving the sum of 2,500,000/. to be 
voted in the committee. - 

Mr. Creevey said, he objected altogether 
to the sum being voted, and that he should 
Oppose it in every stage. The history of 
the Petition was curious. It was presented 
on Tuesday last at a very late hour, by a 
member of the East India Company ; it 
was ordered to be referred to a committee 
above stairs. The hon. gentleman car- 
ried it there, and was himself a member 
of the said committee; they assembled 
about seven in nomber, and after having 
profoundly deliberated for five minutes 
upon the innumerable questions connected 
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with the Company’s affairs, they reports 

upon the Petition, and said horas 
could be so proper or so safe, as to Jeng ' 
the sum required. He hoped, howeye, 

the House would not come to a vote in 
the absence of al! information. The Com. 
pany’s debt, he contended, arose as much 
from commercial blunders, as from wary 

though the hen. gentleman wished to in. 
sinuate that the latter were the all suff. 
cient source of that debt. The nonsep. 
sical fooleries of Petitions to parliament 
had been going on since 1806, and during 
that time, eight millions of money had 
been advanced to them; that was, four 
millions by way of loan, and four more 
they would be able to raise by bonds, 
He believed, however, that by lending 
such sums we were doing much more in. 
jury tothe East India Company thant 
the state. The experiment had been tried 
for thirty years, and what was the result? 
Why, that they were by their own state. 
ments, fifteen millions worse than nothing 
at the present moment; and that, notwith 
standing they put the best value upon all 
their forts, &c. making them all assets of 
course. It was, to be sure, an excellent 
thing for the East India Company to have 
such a comfortable ally in the goverm 
ment, that they could come down yea 
after year for loans, and never be refused, 
It was a comfortable thing too, to be a 
East India director. He did not care how 
things went; he had his 2,000/. East India 
stock, his patronage, in the way of writer Hs 
ships, cadets, &c. and ail was very well. i 
Then the proprietors, also, 'the ladies and i 


gentlemen composing the United Company Mesm: 


trading to the East Indies, received theit 
dividends, and all went on very well; and 
the said ladies and gentlemen assembled 
once a year to decide which six among 
them were most fit to regulate the desig 
nies of 50,000 persons. Thus their affair 
went on, and thus they would have gong 
on, if there had not’ been such a thing if 

this country as commercial interest, which 
commercial interest feeling itself a litil 
pinched, perhaps by the Orders in Coum 
cil—began to think some little relief migi 
be found if they could send a ship ortw# 
to India. In behalf of that commercitl 
interest alone, he thought it would be im 
prudent to let the money go without 
further investigation of the affairs of iim 


Company. He concluded by observing a 


that he should feel it his duty to res 


granting one farthing of money till som 
thing more should be known than ¥ 
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could be learned from the sheet of. paper 
which the hon. gentleman had used as his 
document. 

Mr. R. Thornton observed, that the hon. 
entleman must have been unintentionally 
misinformed respecting the Company being 
fifteen millions worse than nothing at the 
resent moment. At the same time, he 
could not but Compliment him upon the 
good humour he had displayed ; a good 
humour not very usual with him, when 
speaking of the East India Company’s af- 
fairs, Year after year he had been using 
awarning voice on the subject. He was 
a sort of memento mort; but though he 
(Mr. Thornton) had no doubt that the 
East India Company, like every thing 
mortal, would have its end, he would give 
itrather the Spanish benediction, « May 
you liye a thousand years!” He admitted 
they had often been relieved, but they 
had shewn themselves honest debtors, and 
had paid what they owed. The truth 
was, it was wonderful they had struggled 
as they had, for the whole period of their 
charter had been one of continued war. 
It was no less true, however, that they 
had now conquered every thing in India 
that was to be conquered; and at a very 
great expence they had acquired the quiet 

session of a country which produced 
16,000,000/. of revenue. It should be re- 


membered also, that they, the East India 
Company, paid four millions yearly to the 
revenue of the. country, and that was a 


sum not to be sneezed at. The directors, 
he contended, had not been to blame in 
any thing they had done. The present 
stimate was complained of on the ground 
ofits not having been referred to the Com- 
mittee of Supply. It was not, however, 
fom any commercial blunders that the 
present demand proceeded. The Company 
ad long been pouring in large contribu- 
ous to the Exchequer, and he joined in 
he wish that the time might not be far 

ant when the affairs might be tho- 
oughly examined. 

Sir T. Turton said, that when so large a 
im as that of 2,500,000/. was required by 
he East India Company, he expected that 
me reason would be given to shew the 


idpouse ‘hat justice had been done to the 
im@poblic oy stating the grounds for this ad- 


ice. But they said this sum was not 
kked as a loan, for that all above 900,000/. 
sowing tothem. He thought the Com- 
Rhy ought to shew their debtor and cre- 
lot account, and prove how that fact 
lly stood. The territory of the Com- 
(VOL, XXIL ) 
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pany he considered as no security : the 
conquests they had made were not those 
of the Gompany, but of the country ; and 
he prophesied, that whether they were 
wrested from us in the arbitrary way we 
had seized them, or whether it remained 
as they were now, we should never receive 
any benefit from them. The Company 
were coming to the House for one loan 
after another, and he thought it was the 
duty of the House to make a stand, and to 
consider the interests of the public as well 
as those of the Company ; for which rea- 
son he could not agree to the vote. 

Mr. Grant denied that the Company 
owed one farthing to the government; on 
the contrary, they were creditors, and that 
to a very large amount. The ground of 
the present application was this; ever 
since the institution of the Board of Con- 
troul, the Indian government had been 
the joint concern of the Company and the 
British government. Since that period, 
more than 20 millions of debt had been 
contracted in support of various wars, 
This was altogether a territorial debt, and 
had no connection with the Company’s 
commerce. About 10 years ago, a prin- 
ciple entirely new was introduced into 
the system of borrowing in India. About 
15 millions was raised upon bonds, stipula- 
ting the repayment of the principal within 
a limited period in England. It had been 
stated by a noble lord at the head of the 
Board of Controul, in 1803, that at the pe- 
riod when these bonds should become due, 
means would be required to enable the 
Company to discharge them; and no ob- 
jection was then made to the principle. 
A great part of the debt had, however, 
been made payable in India, and a portion 
of it was to be liquidated at home. Com- 
pared to this country, India was certainly 
in a state of comparative prosperity, as 
her whole debt did not exceed two year’s 
rent. As to the accounts not being more 
full, the papers had not yet arrived from 
abroad; but he had heard the hon. gen- 
tleman complain, on former occasions, of 
the documents being too voluminous. 
He was sorry that nothing would please 
him. He again denied that the Company — 
were in debt to government. They had 
only, in the last nine years, borrowed one 
million and a half, and this they had al- 
ready paid off. With respect to the no- 
tion of the Company being lessees, this 
was to his judgment an entirely new idea. 

Mr. Huskisson submitted to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whether it would 

(21) 
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not be desirable to make a sinking fund of 
1 per cent. or some other sum that should 
be adequate to redeem the present-loan, in 
the course of the new term to be granted 
to the Company by the renewal of their 
charter, which he saw no reason to sup- 
pose would not be made next session. . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Vansittart) agreed as to the propriety of a 
sinking fund being provided; and said, 
that it must also be considered, that there 
was always a running account between 
the Company and government, which 
being chiefly for war expences, it was 
highly desirable should be brought into 
the regular accounts of the army and 
navy. This was the intent of government, 
but it was impossible to effect it at pre- 
sent. 

Mr. Howorth said, that he was well 
aware that the present embarrassments of 
the East India Company did not arise out 
of their ordinary commercial concerns, 
but were occasioned by demands of India 
debt made upon their treasury here, by 
creditors holding securities, which gave 
them the option of being repaid in Eng- 
land. He said, that the funds of the go- 
vernment in India were derived from their 
territorial revenue, supplies from Europe 
in exports and bullion, and from bills 
drawn on England ; these funds were ap- 
plied to defray all the expenditure inci- 
dent to the combined operations of go- 
vernment and commerce, and to disburse 
all political charges, and provide invest- 
ments for Europe. Whenever the funds 
were insufficient for their purposes, the 
governments in India did what all govern- 
ments do, raise money on loans: about 
the year 1798, they borrowed money for 
10 years, giving the lender the option of 
being repaid in India or in England at the 
expiration of that period; and it is this de- 
scription of debt which now presses upon 
the home treasury, and for which they 
have no means of providing but by aid 
from the public purse, and itis very extra- 
ordinary, that with debts actively accumu- 
lating, ‘trade annually diminishing, with 
this description of debt hanging over 
them, and a certainty that it would of ne- 
eessity be brought to the home treasury, 
unless otherwise provided for, that those 
entrusted with the superintendance of the 
affairs of India, should have brought for- 
ward no one measure, should have had re- 
course to no one expedient whatever, to 
avert these difficulties, knowing too, that 
the near approach of the expiration of the 
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charter would necessarily weaken thy 
credit of ;the Company : Why has then 
been no attempt to fund this Indian dehy) 
Why has not the suggestion of the hon, 
member (Mr. Huskisson) who spoke early 
in thisdebate been adopted? My presen 
object however is, to ask the right bon, 
member of the Board of Controul, wh, 
ther the two millions and half now require 
will. be sufficient to enable the East Inj 
Company to meet all the demands whic) 
may be made upon them, on account 
these optional loans, or whether there yl 
be any further claims brought forway 
which may require another application 
parliament ? 

Mr. W. Smith said, he had no doubt by 
the country would alwavs meet the Com. 
pany with liberality, but the House ough 
to be on their guard, and not to gin 
2,500,000/. at this moment before th 
terms of the renewal of the charter wer 
settled. If they did so, it was clear th 
Company would want 3,500,000I. more, 
and if the House should object to it, the 
Company would perhaps, say that they 
must be ruined. If the country owed 
thing to the Company, let them come wi 
their debt and receive remuneration ; bit 
while the Company paid themselves. 
dividend of 10 per cent., they ought in jus 
tice to pay the public the interest of thi 
loan. 

Mr. Wallace said, that all he desired wa, 
to give the Company the power of goiy 
on till the Charter should be settled. 

Mr. Howorth observed, that it woull 
have been much more fair and candi 
to have brought forward at once a fullanl 
complete statement of the whole of thi 
probable demand outstanding, instead ¢ 
resorting to those temporizing expedient 
session after session, to eke out as it wert 
the lingering existence of an expirinf 
charter. 

Mr. R. Thornton said, the truth was, tit 
Company had advanced money to gov 
ment; they had had one loan which the 
had repaid: they had at this moment 
their warehouses, goods to the amounta 
4,700,000/, and if their ships of thisye 
came home all safe, they should hart 
goods amounting in value to 11 million 

The House then divided ; For the la 
74; Againstit §. Majority 66. 
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withdrew his motion, which stood 
for this day, relative to the claims of the 
American Loyalists on this country. In 
doing this he observed, that the course he 
ursued was by no means dictated from 
any feeling of the injustice of the claims 
in question; he was simply guided by 
motives of policy, and should, at an early 
riod of the next session, bring the mat- 
ter before the House. 


American SeaMEN.] Sir F. Burdett, in 
rising for the purpose of presenting to the 
House some Petitions from certain indivi- 
duals in Lancaster Castle, took the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning to the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite, connected with the Ad- 
miralty, that he held in his hand a letter, 
which he had received from a person who 
stated his name to be Williams, a native of 
Long Island, and who complained that 
having come to London, he was impressed, 
and sent on board the flag-ship at the 
Nore, being an American, however, he 
refused to enter the service, and got away ; 
he was afterwards taken as a deserter, and 
was now on board the Enterprise off the 
Tower, He merely mentioned this cir- 
cumstance with the view that some enqui- 
ries might be made into this transaction, 
so that if the man was really an American, 
he might meet the indulgence to which 
that circumstance entitled him. 


PeTiTions FROM Prisoners In LaNncas- 
tinCastie.} Sir F. Burdett rose to sub- 
mit to the House, Petitions from certain 
Prisoners confined in Lancaster Castle, 
complaining of grievances which were 
fally detailed in their Petitions. He did 
i not mean to presume to countenance any 
imputation on the officers of the gaol in 


nme question :==the Petitions were put into his 


hands, and without pledging himself to 
their, contents he was simply desirous of 
me ging the necessity of some enquiry into 
their contents. The first was from a per- 
on named William Goulden. Having 
brought up the Petition, it was read; and 
the motion for its being laid on the 
table, 

Mr. Blackburn said, that he held in his 
hand a letter from the town of Lancaster, 
Which stated, that in consequence of the 
complaints that had been made against 
the jailer of the Castle, a special session 

been appointed to enquire into his 
conduct, which was attended by the ma- 
jority of the most respectable magistrates 


‘Mig the county ; and the result of their en- 
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quiry was, a unanimous approval of the 
whole of his conduct, and a complete ac 
quittal from all the malicious imputations 
which had been cast upon his character. 
The hon. gentleman here read the report 
of the court in question, which, after com- 
pletely refuting the accusation contained 
in the Petition, presented ona former night, 
proceeded to lament, that there werecertain 
persons in the Castle, and amongst others 
Jacob Wardle, Wm. Mollineaux, and Win. 
Goulden, who had evinced a disposition to 
resist ali those laws upon which the good 
government of the prison required, and 
bad proceeded to such lengths as to induce 
the court of magistrates to deprive them 
of the allowances which had been made 
by the county for the comfort of men in 
their situation. The greatest proportion 
of the prisoners, however, conducted them- 
selves with becoming propriety, and paid 
a voluntary tribute of respect to the bu- 
mane and generally indulgent conduct of 
Mr. Higgins, the jailer, who for 30 years 
had held that situation, with a character 
unimpeached by the most trifling charge. 
A copy of these proceedings had been 
sent to all the magistrates, and to the 
members of the county, and having re- 
ceived one himself, he thought it but pro- 
per that he should submit it to the House. 

Sir F. Burdett did not mean, as he said 
before, to pledge himself to the truth of 
the Petition in question. He could not 
comprehend, however, how the magis- 
trates had the power to deprive prisoners 
for debt of the allowance which the 
county had thought proper to make, in 
order to increase their comforts. But.as 
the matter was likely to undergo future 
discussion, he would reserve himself until 
that opportunity of delivering his senti- 
ments arrived. 

The House then divided: for bringing 
up the Petition 25; Against it 49. 


Mr. Broucsam’s Motion ON THE Pre- 
sent State oF ComMERCE AND Manurac- 
TURES—AND FOR THE REPEAL OF THE Or- 
pers 1n Councit.}] Mr. Brougham rose 
and spoke as follows: 

Sir; 1 rise to bring before the House a 
proposition regardiag the subject which 
has recently occupied so large a share of 
our attention—the present state of trade 
and manufactures, and the sufferings of 
the people of England. And I am confi- 
dent that I shall not be accused of exag- 
geration when I say, that it is by farthe 
most interesting and momentous topic 
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which can at this crisis engage the atten- 
tion of parliament. After six weeks spent 
in the enquiry—after a mass of evidence 
unparalleled in extent has been collected— 
the time is at length arrived, when we are 
called upon for the result of our investiga- 
tion, for our determination in behalf of the 
country, and our advice to the crown upon 
the mighty interests which we have been 
examining. But while I dwell upon the 
importance of this subject, I‘am by no 
means disposed to follow the practice usual 
upon such occasions, and to magnify its 
extent or its difficulty. The question is 
indeed one of unexampled interest, but of 
extremely little intricacy. Its points are 
few in number—they lie within a narrow 
range—they are placed near the sur- 
face—and involved in no obscurity or 
doubt. Its materials are only massy in 
outward appearance, and when viewed at 
adistance. There seems to be a huge 
body of details. This load of papers— 
these eight or nine hundred folios of evi- 
dence—together with the bulk of papers 
and petitions lying on your table, would 
naturally enough frighten a careless ob- 
server with the notion, that the subjeet is 
vast and complicated. Yet I will venture 
to assert, that I shall not have proceeded 
many minutes, before I have convinced not 
only those who assisted in the labours of 
tfie committee—not those merely who 
have read the result of the enquiry on our 
minutes—but those who now for the first 
time give their attention to the question, 
and come here wholly ignorant of its 
merits, that there has seldom been a sub- 
ject of a public nature brouglit before this 
House, through which the path was shorter 
and surer, or led to a decision: more ob- 
vious and plain. 

There is however, Sir, one task which 
meets me in the outset, and one of so pain- 
ful a nature, that I would fain recede from 
it. It is my severe duty this night to 
make you acquainted with the distresses 
of the people, and principally of the lower 
orders—that is to say, the most numerous 
and industrious classes of our countrymen. 
To handle the question without entering 
into these afflicting details, or to travel 
amongst them without the deepest uneasi- 
ness, would require an ingenuity or an in- 
sensibility which are equally foreign to 
my nature. For to whom could the 
scenes which we positively witnessed in 
the committee be so distressing, as to 
those, whose anxiety for the welfare of 
the lower orders, impelled them to devote 
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their days and nights to the labours of the 
inquiry’ And it is now my hard task to 
give those who were not there to see ang 
hear, some idea of what passed before our 
very eyes—the strange and afflicting sight 
of respectable ancient men, the pillars of 
the trade and credit of the country, coming 
forth to lament, not that they saw Wasting 
away beneath the fatal policy of our:go. 
vernment the hard-earned fruits of thei 
honest and industrious lives—not that the 
were approaching to old age stripped of 
the support which they had been provi. 
ding for that season—but because they no 
longer had the means of saving from abso. 
lute want the thousands of unhappy per. 
sons dependent upon them for subsistence 
—because they had no longer wages to 
give the thousands, who were eager to 
work for any pittance to sustain lifebe. 
cause, having already exhausted “their 
whole means, all the accumulations of 
their lives, in the charitable offices of em. 
ploying those poor people, they werenow 
brought to the brink of that dreadful al. 
ternative, either of leaving them to perish, 
or of shutting their ears to the wants of 
connections that had still stronger claims, 
These are thingswhich I cannot passover; 
but I willingly delay entering upon them 
for some little time; and at present I 
should prefer calling your attention to 
more general circumstances, which less 
directly, though with equal force, prove 
the unexampled calamities of the times. | 
And here, Sir, Ido not allude merely 
to the numerous Petitions preferred to par- 
liament, setting forth the distresses of the 
country, and praying for a repeal of the 
Orders in Council. I will not dwell upon 
these, nor ground my inferences upon 
them. And yet I well might avail myself 
of such an argument on the present occa 
sion. For if the system was adopted for 
the express purpose of relieving our trade 
and manufactures, what better proof of its 
inefficacy, than the loud and general cot 
plaints of our merchants and workmen 
against it? Ifthe very ground and justifis 
cation of those measures has always beet 
the necessity of affording relief to the 
commerce and industry of the country, 
what can be more in point, while they 
are urging the merits of the plan, than the 
fact, that Yorkshire, Lancashire, and War- 
wickshire, all the great districts of ott 
manufactures, joined formerly in express 
ing their fears of the relief you were offer 
ing them; and now, after four years’ 
trial of its virtues, loudly pray tobe sv 
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from such a remedy, imploring you for 
ity sake to abandon them to the hostility 
of their enemies, and spare them the mer- 
ciless kindness of the protection under 
which they are groaning? Yet I will fore- 
go whatever support the cause may derive 
from the fact of these Petitions, in order 
to dwell upon the more indirect and unex- 
pected, and therefore wholly unsuspicious 
testimony, which it derives from other 
quarters. I would beseech the House to 
cast its eye abroad upon the various pro- 
jects for obtaining relief, to which of late 
the people have in different parts of the 
country had recourse—the attempts and 
devices to which, in the restlessness of 
their sufferings, they have been resorting 
with the vain hope of shifting or shaking 
off from them the load of calamity under 
which they labour. Some of those schemes, 
I know, are most inadequate to the object 
=some are nugatory and absurd—some 
are positively hurtful to them, and de- 
serving of reprobation. But they all pro- 
ceed from the feverish uneasiness, the im- 
patience of rest, which forms an undoubted 
symptom of the prevailing malady. Take, 
for example, the disorders which in diffe- 
rent districts have given rise to short-sight- 
éd attacks upon machinery and other pri- 
vale property. Of these it is impossible 
to speak without blame; but when we re- 
flect on the misery which brought on this 
state of violence, itis hard to avoid mingling 
pity with our censure. Another remedy, 
as short-sighted, though unhappily per- 
fectly legal, I have myself had occasion to 
see attempted in the course of my profes- 
sional employment—I mean the applica- 
tions which numerous bodies of manufac- 
turers have made to courts of justice, for 
enforcing one of the most impolitic laws 
on the statute-book, the act of Elizabeth, 
requiring magistrates to fix the rate of 
wages; alaw which has been absurdly 
permitted to subsist on the pretence that 
twas not likely to be acted upon, and 
which, as might have been expected, 
stands ready to promote mischief at the 
moment when it may be most dangerous, 
without the possibility of ever doing good. 
A'third expedient has been thought of, in 
‘plication to this House for the abolition 
sinecure places, or the appropriation of 
their: profits to the expences of the war. 
this remedy I by no means think so 
lightly as somé do; it would indeed only 
afiord a trifling relief, but it would go far 
prevent the recurrence of the evil, by 


timinishing the interest of many persons 
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in the continuance of hostilities, and would 
disarm, I believe, some of the most warlike 
characters of the time. But I would par 
ticularly entreat you to consider the num- 
berless Petitions from almost every part of 
the country which now crowd your table, 
against continuing the East India Compa- 
ny’s monopoly. That some of those ap- 
plications are founded in the most just and 
politic views of the subject I am far from 
denying; that the great and once opulent 
city of Liverpool, for instance, the second 
in the empire, would derive material re« 
lief from that participation in the East 


| India trade, to which it has undoubted 


right, cannot be doubted; and Glasgow, 
Bristol, and one or two other places, are 
in the same predicament. But is this the 


case with all the other towns, I might 


almost say villages, which have preferred 
the same prayer to us in equally urgent 
terms? Is it the case with any considera. 
ble proportion of them? What think you, 
Sir, of places demanding a share of this 
trade, which have neither commerce nor 
manufactures? I will give you a specimen 
of others which have something to export, 
but not exactly of the quality best suited 
to those Eastern markets—One district 
has petitioned for a free exportation to 
the East Indies, which to my knowledge 
raises no earthly produce but black horned 
cattle. The potteries have demanded 
permission to send freely their porcelain to 
China, and the ancient and respectable 
city of Newcastle, which grows nothing 
but pit coal, has earnestly entreated that 
it may be allowed to ship that useful arti- 
cle to supply the stoves and hot-houses of 
Calcutta. All these projects prove nothing 
less than the competence of their authors 
to find out a remedy for their sufferings ; 
but they do most distinctly demonstrate 
how extensive and deep-seated the evil 
must be, and how acute the sufferings 
which seek rélief from such strange de- 
vices. They remind one of the accounts 
which have been handed down to us of the 
great pestilence which once visited this 
city. Nothing in the story of that awful 
time is more affecting, than the picture 
which it presents of the vain efforts made 
to seek relief; miserable men might be 
seen rushing forth into streets, and wildly 
grasping the first passenger they met, to 
implore his help, as if by communicating 
the poison to others they could restore 
health to their own veins, or life to its vic- 
tims whom they had left stretched before 
it. In that dismial period there was no 
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end of projects and nostrums for prevent- 
ing or curing the disease, and numberless 
empirics every day started up with some 
new delusion, rapidly made fortunes of the 
hopes and terrors of the multitude, and 
then as speedily disappeared, or were 
themselves borne down by the general 
destroyer. Meanwhile the malady raged 
until its force was spent; the attempts to 
cure it were doubtless all baffled ; but the 
eagerness with which men hailed each suc- 
cessive contrivance proved too plainly how 
vast was their terror, and how universal 
the suffering that prevailed. 

So might I now argue, from the com- 
plaints and projects which assail. us on 
every hand, how deeply seated and widely 
spread is the distress under which the 
ange are suffering; but unhappily we 


ave to encounter its details in many 


other shapes. Although it is not my in- 
tention to travel through the mass of evi- 
dence on your table, the particulars of 
which I may safely leave to my hon. 
friend, (Mr. Baring) who has so laudably 
devoted his time and abilities to this in- 
vestigation. Let me only, Sir, remind 
the House of the general outline of the en- 

uiry. We have examined above a hun. 

red witnesses, from more than thirty of 
the great manufacturing and mercantile 
districts. These men were chosen almost at 
random, from thousands,whom we could 
have brought before you with less trouble 
than it required to make the selection ; the 
difficulty was to keep back evidence, not 
' to find it; for our desire to state the case 
was tempered by a natural anxiety to en- 
croach as little as possible on the time of 
the House, and’ to expedite by all means 
the conclusion of an enquiry, upon the 
result of which so many interests hung in 
anxious suspence. In all this mass of evi- 
dence there was not a single witness who 
denied, or doubted—I beg your pardon, 
there was one—one solitary and remarka- 
ble exception, and none other even 
among those called in support of the sys- 
tem, who even hesitated in admitting the 
dreadful amount of the present distresses. 
Take, for example, one of our great sta- 
ples, the hardware, and look to Warwick- 
shire, where it used to flourish. Birming- 
ham and its neighbourhood, a district of 
thirteen miles round that centre, was 
formerly but one village, I might say one 
continued workshop, peopled with about 
400,000 of the most industrious and skil- 
ful of mankind. In what state do you 


now find that once busy hive of men? 
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Silent, still, and desolate during half the 
week ; during the rest of it miserabj 

toiling at reduced wages, for a pittance 
scarcely sufficient to maintain animal life 
in the lowest state of comfort, and at aii 
times swarming with unhappy persons, 
willing, anxious to work for their lives, 
but unable to find employment. He imax 
have a stout heart within him, who cay 
view such a scene and not shudder. But 
even this is not all, matters are getting 
worse and worse; the manufacturers are 
waiting for your decision, and if that be 
against them they will instantly yield to 
their fate, and turn adrift the people whom 
they still, though inadequately, support 
with employment. - Upon your vote of 
this night the destiny of thousands in that 
district alone depends ; and I ask you be. 
fore you give it to tell me what must be. 
come of those thousands, or of the country 
in which they shall be turned loose? [ 
am aware that the language I use may be 
misinterpreted—it may be perverted intoa 
threat; but I speak of incontrovertible 
facts from the evidence before you, when 
I affirm, that if you this night say “No” 
to the Petitions against the Orders in 
Council, you let loose upon the couniry 
thousands and thousands—I will not say 
of riotous, or disorderly, or. seditious, 
or even discontented people—but only 
of hungry men, who must either find 
food or perish. Look now to Yorkshire 
—to the clothing country. The late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the only 
conversation I had the honour of holding 
with him upon this question, was very 
confident that the case of the petitioners 
would fail in these districts; you have 
proved it, said he, as far as respects hard 
ware, but you will do nothing in the 
woollen trade. Sir, we have now gone 
through the case, and how stand the facts? 
It is still stronger with respect to the 
clothing than the hardware! It is more 
various in its features and more striking 10 
the result, because the trade is more ex 
tensive, and employs both larger capitals 
and a more numerous people. One gel 
tleman tells you that he has 20, another 
25,0001. locked up in unsaleable, unpre 
fitable stock, which load his warehouses, 
A third has about 30, and a fourth m0 
less than 90,000/, thus disposed of. In 
the warehouses of one merchant there are 
80,0001. worth of cottons, and in those 

another at Liverpool from 2 to 3,000 
packages, chiefly woollens and cottons 





toa on the lowest computation 
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900,0001., every article of which was des- 
tined for the American market, and can 
find no other vent. In the West Riding 
thousands have been thrown out of all em- 
joyment; but this is nothing compared 
with the fearful apprehensions which are 
there entertained, if you this night refuse 
them relief.: I pass lightly over this 
ground—but the fact is known that in that 
populous country, the applications to the 
arish officers have so alarmingly in- 
creased, that they have given repeated 
warnings to the master manufacturers, 
and I believe to the higher authorities, of 
their utter inability to relieve the increas- 
ing distress, or to answer for its conse- 
quences. Among other circumstances 
which marked this part of the case, there 
was one peculiarly affecting to every one 
who heard it.—It had been proved that 
at Kidderminster, where the great carpet 
manufacture is almost entirely destroyed, 
the wants of the poor became so pressing 
that they were forced to part with their 
litle stock of furniture, which used to 
make their cottages in some degree com- 
fortable, and even the clothes off their backs, 
to raise food, until the pawnbrokers, having 
already loaded themselves with such de- 
posits, refused to issue any more tickets. 
But at Sheffield, the same feature recurred 
in an heightened and still more striking 
form. The workmen in the cutlery trade, 
wable to obtain any longer their usual 
market, from the master dealers and 
merchants or brokers refusing to purchase 
any More, were compelled to pawn their 
articles at a very low valuation, for mo- 
ney, and even for food and clothes—so that 
this extraordinary state of things arose— 
the pawnbrokers came into the London 
market with the goods, and there met 
the regular dealers, whom they were able 
greatly to undersell;. in such wise as to 
tupply in a considerable degree the Lon- 
don and other markets, to the extreme 
augmentation of the distresses already so 
a pressing upon this branch of 
rade, 

Imight detain you, Sir, in an endless 
Tepetition of this same tale of misery, 
through its different shapes, were I to de- 
scribe its varieties in the other districts to 
Which the evidence applies; but I shall 
only refer to the cotton trade ; and that, 
tot for the sake of stating that here too 
ihe same picture was presented of capital 
ins ed up—men of great nominal wealth 
ving without income—trading, or seem- 
N§ to trade, without profitse-mumberless 
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workmen dismissed—those who remain 
employed earning only half or quarter 
wages—parish rates increasing—charitable 
supplies failing, from the reduced means 
of the upper classes, and the hourly aug- 
mented claims upon their bounty—and the 
never-ceasing feature of this case in all 
its parts, the impending necessity of in- 
stantaneously disbanding those who are 
only now retained in the hopes of your fa- 
vourable decision ; but I would draw your 
attention to the cotton districts, merely 
to present one incidental circumstance 
which chanced to transpire respecting the 
distresses of the poor in those parts. The 
food which now sustains them is reduced 
to the lowest kind, and of that there is not 
nearly a sufficient supply ; bread, or even 
potatoes, are now out of the question; the 
luxuries of animal food, or even milk they 
have long ceased tothink of. Their looks, 
as well as their apparel, proclaim the sad 
change in their situation. One witness 
tells you, it is only necessary to look at 
their haggard faces, to be satisfied what 
they are suffering ; another says that per- 
sons who have recently returned, after an 
absence of some months from those parts, 
declare themselves shocked, and unable to 
recognize the people whom they had left. 
A gentleman largely concerned in the 
cotton trade, to whose respectability ample 
testimony was borne by an hon. bart. (Sir 
R. Peel,) I cannot regularly name him, 
but in a question relating to the cotton 
trade, it is natural to think of the house 
of Peel—that gentleman, whose property 
in part consists of cottages and little pieces 
of ground-let out to work-people, told us 
that lately he went to look after his rents, 
and when he entered those dwellings, and 
found them so miserably altered, so stript 
of their wonted furniture and other little 
comforts, and when he saw their inhabi- 
tants sitting down to a scanty dinner of 
oatmeal and water, their only meal in the 
four and twenty hours, he could not stand 
the sight, and came away unable to ask 
his rent. These feelings, so honourable to 
him, 30 painful to us who partook of them, 
were not confined to that respectable wit- 
ness. We had other sights to endure in 
that long and dismal enquiry. Masters 
came forward to tell us how unhappy it 
made them to have no more work to give 
their poor men, because all their money, 
and in some cases their credit too, was al- 
ready gone in trying to support them. 
Some had involved themselves in embar- 
rassments for such pious purposes. One 
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again, would describe his misery at turn- 
ing off people whom he and his father 
had employed for many years. Another 
would say how he dreaded the coming 
round of Saturday, when he had to pay 
his hands their reduced wages, incapable 
of supporting them; how he kept out of 
their way on that day, and made his fore- 
man pay them. While a third would say 
that he was afraid to see his people, be- 
cause he had no longer the means of giving 
them work, and’ he knew that they would 
flock round him and implore to be em- 
ployed at the lowest wages; for something 
wholly insufficient to feed them. Indeed, 
said one, our situation is greatly to be 
pitied; it is most distressing, and God 
only knows what will become of us, for it 
is most unhappy! These things, and a 
vast deal more, a vast deal which I will 
not attempt to go through, because I abso- 
lutely have not the heart to bear it, and 1 
cannot do it—these things, and much more 
of the same melancholy description, may 
be seen in the minutes by such as did nat 
attend the committee; or as far as I have 
been able to represent them, they may be 
understood by those who have not heard 
the evidence. But there were things seen 


in the committee which cannot be entered 
on its records ; which were not spoken in 


words, and could not be written down ; 
which I should in vain attempt to paint, 
which to form any idea of, you must have 
been present, and seen and heard. For I 
cannot describe to you the manner in 
which that affecting evidence was given. 
I cannot tell you with what tones and looks 
of distress it was accompanied. When 
the witnesses told the story of the suffer- 
ings of their work-people and their own 
sufferings on their account, there was 
something in it which all the powers of 
acting could not even imitate; it was 
something which to feel as I now feel it, 
you must have seen it as Isaw. The men 
to whom I am now alluding belonged to 
the venerable society of Friends—that 
amiable body of personsethe friends. in- 
deed of all that is most precious to man— 
the distinguished advocates of humanity, 
justice, and peace, and the patterns, as 
well as promoters of all the kindest chari- 
ties of our nature. In their manner of 
testifying to this cause, there was some- 
thing so simple and so touching, that it 
disarmed for a season the habitual indig- 
nation of the learned father of the system 
(Mr. Stephen), and seemed to thaw the 
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Rose), and his followers of the board of 
trade and shipping interest, (Mr. Marryat, 
&c.) 

Sir, there is one circumstance in these 
melancholy details, which | have refrained 
from touching upon, because it seemed 
always to excite a peculiar degree of sore. 
ness: I mean the scarcity. We have 
often been taunted with this topic. We 
have been triumphantly asked, « What! 
is the scarcity too owing to the Orders in 
Council ?”” Certainly we never thought of 
ascribing the wet summer, and the bad 
crop, to the present Commercial system; 
but as for scarcity, I imagine there may 
be two kinds of it equally inconvenient to 
the people—a scarcity of fuod, and a 
scarcity of money to buy food with. All 
the witnesses whom we examined were, 
without exception, asked this question— 
« Do you recollect the scarcity of 1800 or 
1801 2”? « Yes,” was the answer, “ we do 
remember it; the dearth was then great, 
greater than at present, for there were 
two failing crops.’ But when we asked, 
whether the distress was as great, they 
flung up their bands and exclaimed—“ 0 
nothing like it, for then the people bad 
plenty of work and full wages, whereas 
now the want of money meets the want of 
food.” But further, Sir, have you mot 
taken away the only remedy for this 
scarcity ; the only relief to which we cat 
look under a bad harvest—by closing the, 
corn market of America? Did we nt 
always say, in arguing upon these mes 
sures prospectively ; « Where are youll 
a bad season comes, and there is a risk of 
a famine ?”” Well, unhappily this calamily 
has come, or approaches; the seasou 
bad, and a famine stares us in the face, 
and now we say as we did before—* Whert 
are you with your Orders in Council, 
your American quarrel?” Why, Sit, 0 
deny that those measures aiflect 
scarcity, is as absurd as it would bet 
deny that our Jesuit’s Bark Bill exaspe 
rated the misery of the French hospital 
for that the wretches there died of the agut 
and not of the Bill; true, they died of 
the ague; but your murderous policy 
withheld from them that kindly herb 
which the providence that mysteriously 
inflicted the disease, mercifully bestowed 
for the relief of suffering humanity. 

Before I quit this subject, let me intrest 
of the House to reflect how it bears upot 
the operations now carrying on 10 
peninsula. Our armies :here are fed fiom 
America; supplies to the amount of eight 
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o¢ nine millions a year are derived by 
them from thence; the embargo the 
other day raised the price of flour in the 
Lisbon market above fifty per cent.; and 
when the news of this advance reached 
london, you heard from one witness that 
itoccasioned in one morning, within his 
own knowledge, an export from this port 
of six thousand barrels of flour to supply 
tho Portuguese market. Our operations 
in Spain and Portugal then depend upon 
the intercourse with America, and yet we 
madly persist in cutting that intercourse 
off !—And is it indeed come to this? Are 
we never to lose sight of the Spanish war, 
except when America is concerned? To 
that contests what sacrifices have we not 
cheerfully made? To its paramount im- 
portance what perpetual tribute have we 
not been paying? Has it not for years 
been the grand object of our hopes as of 
our efforts; the centre upon which all 
our politics, external and domestic, have 
hinged; the point which regulated every 
thing, from the negociation of a public 
treaty to the arrangement of a cabinet ? 
Upon this contest what millions of money, 
what profusion of British blood have we 
not lavished, without ever stopping to 
count the cost, so self-evident have we 
ever deemed its advantages or rather its 
necessity to be? Yet now are we prepar- 
ed to abandon it—to sacrifice all our 
hopes of its future profit—to throw away 
every advance that we have already made 
upou it, because it can no longer be pro- 
secuted without involving us in the costs 
ad dangers of—a reconciliation with 
America! For this war, for this same 
bootless war, we hesitate not to neglect 
every interest, every domestic tie—to 
cripple, oppress, starve, and grind down 
our own people ; but all attention .to it, 
all thought of it, suddenly leaves us the 
moment we ascertain that, in order to 
carry it on, we must abandon an unjust 
and ruinous quarrel with our kinsmen in 
America, and speedily relieve the unpa- 
ralleled distresses of our own countrymen! 
Now, and now only, and for this reason 
tnd none other, we must give up for 
ever the cherished object of all our hopes, 
id no longer even dream of opposing 
my resistance to France upon the conti- 
‘pert of Europe—because.by continuing to 

do so we should effectually defeat her 
machinations in America. 

I have now, Sir, slightly and generally 
touched upon the heads of that case of 


P distress which the evidence presents 
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to our view; and I here stop to demand 
by what proofs this evidence has. been 
met on the other side of the House? Not 
a question did the hon. gentlemen, who 
defend the system, venture to put by way 
of shaking the testimony, the clear and 
united testimony to which I have been 
alluding ; not a witness did they call, on 
their part, with the view of rebutting it, 
save only one, and to this one person’s 
evidence it is necessary that I should call 
your attention, because from a particular 
circumstance it dees so happen that it 
will not be found upon the minutes, and 
can therefore only be known to those who 
heard it, by whom I well know it never 
can be forgotten. This man, whom I 
will not name, having denied that any 
great distress prevailed among the lower 
orders in the manufacturing districts, it 
was fit that I should examine him a little 
more closely, seeing that he took upon 
himself to contradict the statement unani- 
mously given by the most respectable 
merchants and manufacturers in the coun- 
try but a few days before. I therefore 
asked whether he meant to say, that the 
artisans had the same wages as usual— 
And then was disclosed a scene the most 
revolting, the most disgusting, that it is 
possible to conceive, insomuch indeed, 
that I was immediately afterwards im- 
plored by the gentlemen opposite to allow 
the evidence to be expunged, that it 
might not remain on our journals to defile 
them. This man in substance told us, that 
the people had enough of wages—that 
they had no right to more—that when 
their wages were at the former rate they 
had three times as much as they ought to 
have !—What? Did he really dare to say 
that the food which we had heard with 
sorrow described by the Lancashire wit- 
nesses was enough for the support of En- 
glishmen—or that this miserable fare was 
all that the lower people of this eountry 
have a right to—the lower people to whom 
we owe all our national greatness? Did 
he venture to tell the representatives of 
that people—us who are sent here by 
them—who meet here only to consult for 
their interests—who only exist by and for 
them—that a short allowance of oatmeal 
and water (for such ‘is the fact) was the 
fit fare for them ?—[See Evidence of Mr. . 
Wood, Mr. Bentley, &c: &c.} | Sir, this 
man sprung, I make no doubt, himself 
from the same class of the community; 
and at any rate now became by theit 
labour; 1am ashamed :to say, one of the 
(2 K) 
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most affluent merchants in the city of 
London—this loyal man, for he began his 
evidence with an attack upon Jacobinism, 
and inrputed the present distresses to the 
seditious machinations of party men inthis 
town, I rather think he meant to insinuate 
in this House—an attack which was also 
ordered to be expunged from the minutes 
——this very person standing in this Com- 
mons House of. Parliament,—was shame- 
less enough to insinuate that Englishmen 
must be fed low to keep them quiet; for he 
distinctly stated, that ifyou gavethem more, 
you pampered them, or as he termed it, ac- 
customed them to “ luxuries irrelevant to 
their condition,’ and unhinged (as he 
phrased it in the jargon of his loyalty) “un- 
hingedthe frame of society.” Sir,I yielded 
to the united intreaties of the gentlemen op- 
posite, and for the sake of peace and the 
credit of our records, I consented to this 
disgraceful evidence being expunged. I 
now repent me of what I did; for I ought 
rather to have suffered the contamination 
to remain, that it might record by what 
sort of witnesses this system is upheld, 
and according to what standard of popular 
rights and national happiness the defence 
of the system is framed. So much, how- 
ever, for the first and last attempt which 
was made to impeach the facts brought 
forward by my witnesses. 

Driven from this ground, then, the right 
hon. gentleman retreats to his well known 
hold, amd takes refuge in the Custom 
House books—in the accounts of the in- 
spector general. I could have wished 
that he had-brought that worthy and re- 
spectable officer himself to the bar, be- 
cause then we might have learned more 
accurately how those returns are made 
up; at present we have only a meagre 
note of a few lines describing the errors 
of this proceeding. But, with respect to 
these returns, I muss in the first place ob- 
serve, that we cannot in this stage of the 
enquiry rely on such evidence—the pe- 
fiod is gone by when they might have 
been: admissible. I shall explain myself 
in.a moment upon this point. Accounts 
of exports and imports are resorted to, 
and most properly, in. order to estimate 
the trade of the country when we have no 
better data; because those accounts give 
something like an approximation or rough 
guess at the state of the trade, and are in 
ordinary cases the only means we have 
of getting at a knowledge of the state of 
the'country in point of commercial ptos- 
perity, . But. when we know. from other 
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sources of the most unquestioned autho. 
rity, every thing relating to this y 
point—when we have by actual enquj 
learned in what state the commerce of the 
country is—when we have gone to the 
fountain head and seen the situation of 
things with our own eyes—it is idle and 
preposterous to run after lists of exports 
and imports, which are only the less per. 
fect evidence—the indirect sign or symp. 
tom—and utterly out of time after we 
have examined the thing itself. We hare 
seen that the people are starving allover 
the manufacturing districts, and the master 
manufacturers ruined; after this to pro. 
duce an array of custom house figures, for 
the purpose of shewing whether manufac. 
tures are flourishing or not, is stark non. 
sense—such an array is superfluoas if it 
coincides with the better proofs; if it con. 
tradicts them, what man alive will listen 
to them for one moment? But I confess 
Sir, that with me, at any stage of the en 
quiry, the credit of those custom house 
tables would be but small, after the ac 
count of them which appears in evidence, 
The inspector himself has stated in his 
memorandum, that the method of making § 
up the account of exports cannot be safely 
relied upon, in those instances where no 
payment is made; and by one of there 
turns it appears, that of twenty seven mil 
lions, the average yearly value of exports, 
only ten millions are subject to duty o 
exportation, and that above eight'million 
neither pay duty, nor receive bountyo 
drawback ; upon this sum, at least then, 
all the inaccuracy admitted in his minute 
must attach. But the evidence sufficien} 
ly explains on which side of the scale the 
error is likely to lie. There is, it would 
seem, a fellow feeling between the ge 
tlemen at the custom house, and theit 
honoured masters at the Board of Trade} 
so that when the latter wish to make bla 
ing statements of national prosperity, the 
former are ready to find the fuel.” The 
managing clerk of one of the greatest mer 
cantile houses in the city, tells you thi 
he«has known packages entered at 5; 
which were not worth 50/.—that thos 
sums are entered at random, and: cant 
be at all relied upon. Other witnese 
particularly from Liverpool, coofirm 
same fact; and I know, as does-m ‘right 
hon. friend the Chancellor of: the 
quer, who was present, that the: head 
the same respectable house, a few dt 
ago, mentioned at an official con 
with him, an instance of his own ce 
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being desired at the custom house tomake 
a double entry of an article for export. 
Afier such facts as these, I say it is in vain 
to talk of custom house returns, even if 
they were contradicted in no respéct by 
uthere vidence. After shewing one such 
flaw in them, I am absolved from -all fur- 
ther trouble; Iam not bound to follow 
their details and prove them false step by 
siep; I have shewn enough to destroy 
their credit as documents, and with this 
irreparable damage on their face, I might 
here leave them. But strange to tell, 
afier all the boasting of the gentlemen op- 
posite—in spite of every contrivance to 
conceal the real fact—and notwithstand- 
ing the essentially vicious mode of pre- 
paring those documents, itdoes so happen, 
that the falling off in our trade is too great 
even for the machinery of the custom house 
tosustain, or cover it over; and, with every 
effort to prevent its appearance, here it 
breaks out upon the face of the custom- 
house papers themselves! At first the me- 
thods I have spoken of were, no doubt, 
successful. When the defalcation was 
confined within certain limits, those me- 


@ thods might conceal it, and enable the mi- 


nisters to delude this House and the coun- 
try, with details of our flourishing com- 
merce. But that point has been passed, 
and no resources of official skill can any 
more suppress the melancholy truth, that 
the trade of the country has gone to decay. 
Ihold in my hand the latest of these an- 
nual returns; and by its details we find 
that, comparing the whole amount of trade, 
both exports and imports (which is the 
only fair way of reckoning), in 1809, with 
itsamount in 1811, there is a falling off 
Inthe latter year to the amount of no less 
than thirty-six millions—compared. with 
1810, the falling off is thirty-eight millions. 
We confine our view only to the export 
of British manufactures, we find, that the 
falling off in 1811, as compared with either 
ofthe former years, (for they are nearly 
equal,) amounts tu sixteen millions. And 
ifwe take in the export of foreign and co- 
lonial produce alsa, the falling off in 1811, 
Compared with 1809, is twenty-four, and 
compared with 1810, no less than twenty- 
ven millions! Then, Sir, we need not 
object to the evidence afforded by those 
paperseethey make most strongly in 
avour of our argument--they are evi- 
ice for us, if any evidence from such a 
paler were wanted—and, whatever cre- 
“yOu may give to the testimony b 
hich 1 haye been..impeaching toner: 
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thenticity—how little soever you may be 
inclined to agree with me in doubting 
their accuracy, and in imputing exaggera- 
tion to them—I care not even if you 
should wholly deny that amy such flaws 
are to be found in their construction, and 
that any such abatement as I have des- 
cribed is to be made from their total re- 
sults; I say, corrected or uncorrected, 
they prove my case—and I now rely on 
them, and hold them up in refutation of the 
Board of Trade, because they distinctly 
demonstrate an immense, an unparalleled 
diminution in our commerce, during the 
last eighteen months, and wholly coincide 
with both our evidence and our argument. 

Of the positions advanced by the defen- 
ders of this system, one of the most noted 
is, that what we may have lost by its ope- 
ration in one quarter, we have gained 
elsewhere—and that if the United* States 
are no longer open to us, we have extend- 
ed our trade in the other parts of America, 
and in some new European channels. 
To this argument, however, the returns 
which I have just been dwelling upon 
furnish a most triumphant, if it were not 
rather a melancholy, answer. For you 
will observe, Sir, that the mighty falling 
off, which those accounts exhibit, is upon 
the whole trade of the country—that it 
includes South America, Heligoland, the 
Baltic, and the Mediterranean, as well ds 
the United States, and the dominions of 
France. If, therefore, upon the whole 
trade there has been this great defalcation, 
it is idle to talk of compensation and sub- 
stitutes. The balance is struck—the defi- 
ciency is proved, after all the substitutes 
have been taken_into the account, and 
credit has been given for themall. Every 
such allowance being fully made, there is 
still a total loss of trade in one year to the 
enormous amount of eight and thirty mil- 
lions sterling. In like. manner do these 
returns dispose of another famous argu- 
ment—that the deficit of last year is only 
apparent; that it arises from making a 
comparison with 1810, the greatest year 
ever known ; but that, compared with for- 
mer years, there was no falling off at all. 
What now becomes of this assertion ? ‘The 
falling off in the last year, as compared 
with 1810, being thirty-seven millions; 
it is thirty five, as compared with 1809 ; 
and the deficit of exports of British manu- 
factures is very nearly the same~in both 
those comparisons. So much for the as- 
sertions of honourable gentlemen, and the 
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But let us attend a little more closely 
to the much-boasted substitutes for our 
American trade, which are to be found in 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonies in 
the South, and in our own settlements in 
the North. Almost all the witnesses who 
were examined knew something of these 
branches of commerce; and it was the 
constant practice on this side of the House 
to ask them, how far they had found re- 
lief from them? We generally began with 
enquiring, whether they had tried the 
South American markets? And there was 
always the same sort of answer: it was in 
most cases given with an air and manner 
sufficiently significant, independent of the 
words; there was generally a something 
which I should distinguish by a foreign 
expression, if I might be permitted to use 
it, where we have none at home that will 
convey the meaning—a sort of naiveté— 
an arch and humorous simplicity, which 
some now present must recollect. ‘ Try 
the South American market ?—Aye, that 
we have!” Or, “ Know the Brazil trade? 
—We know it full well!” Some who had 
not personal experience of it, on being 
asked, “‘ Whether they knew of any others 
who had tried the South American trade?” 
said, “ They never wished to know any 
such people, or to have any thing to do 
withthem.” Most of them told us, that 
their disappointments were owing to sir 
Home Popham’s circular; and when we 
desired explanation, and demanded what 


.profits they had turned on those adven- 


tures, whether twenty or only ten per 
cent—they said they had always lost fifty 
or sixty, or more in the hundred, and 
never sold for prime cost; frequently 
abandoning the goods to their fate, to save 
further charges in enquiring after them. 
Thus much appeared when I examined 
them; being myself no trader I could 
only question them generally and diffi- 
dently: accordingly, in my hands, they 
came off easily and safely enough—not 
so when the Vice President of the Board 
of Trade took up the tale, which he never 
failed to do as soon as I laid it down, 
Then was seen all the closeness of a prac- 
tical scrutineer; he took them to task as a 


‘veal merchant, dealer and chapman; he 


spoke to them in their own language, and 
rated them in a mannerso alarming to 
them—but to my honourable friend (Mr. 
Baring) and myself so amusing; that even 
now it is some merriment to recollect the 
dialogue:—— What!” he would say, 
«« did you suffer a loss from the great South 
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American market?”  <“ Yes,’”? was th 
answer, “ a loss of fifty or sixty per cent,” 
« Indeed,” said the oracle of trade, g 

ly enough, “ why what sort of cargoes did 
you send ?”—*« Woollens,” they woul 
answer, “ or flannels, or callicoes,’” ag the 
case might be:—* Woollens,” he would 
reply, “ why how could you think of such 
a thing ?~-Woollens!—no wonder tha 
you lost.”"—So that all comes of their bad 
trading, and not of the bad market. 
“ While you are left to yourselves,” sayy 
the right hon. gentleman, “no wonder 
that you make a losing speculation ofit; 
what can your ordinary traders know of 
such fine markets as our South Sea bubble? 
—Come to us—repair to our Buard of 
Trade—let us assort your cargoes—take 
a hint from my noble colleague in trade 
(earl Bathurst) and me, who carry on the 
commerce of the country—come to the 
licence shop, and we will teach you the 
sure way—not perhaps of making a profit, 
for in these times that is not to be expect- 
ed—but of reducing your losses, so that 
you shall only lose thirty or perhaps not 
more than twenty per cent on each adver 
ture!”’—But grant that these merchants 
have really mistaken the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s grand market, and have not 
exactly hit upon the articles that suitit; 
is it nothing against this new market that 
none of the real traders—nobody but lord 
Bathurst, and his Board in Downing-street, 
can find out what things answer for it? Js 
certainty and steadiness no longer a desie 
rable quality in trade? Are we to value 
commerce for its changeableness? Ist 
riety now the great beauty of traffic? 
that line of employment for capital tobe 
preferred which gives the most precarious 
returns, where the hazards are the great 
est, and the obstacles the most difficult! 
as if the merchant was in search of amuse 
ment, or of that kind of unnatural delight 
which gamesters are said to take, in the 
risks and dangers of their unworthy occ 
pation? Really, Sir, I speak as one ign 
rant of the subject, practically ; I am nd, 
like the gentlemen of the Board, an adept 
in the mysteries of commerce ; but in 
every thing I had heard, I did imagine 
that there was some merit in the 
fashioned qualities which were concel¥ 
foolishly I imagine, and ignorantly, to di- 
tinguish a good market, and that it w# 
nothing the worse for being accessible 
plain enough to enable traders to find ot 
what suited it—large enough not to be 
soon glutted—regular: enough tobe cm 
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fded in more years than one—and gainful 
enough to yield some little profit, and not 
alarge loss upon each adventure. 

Then comes the other great substitute, 
the market of British North America, and 
here the same proofs of a complete glut 
eto be found in every part of the evi- 
dence. At first, indeed, when the people 
ofthe United States did not go hand in 
hand with the government, and unwil- 
lingly supported, or endeavoured to evade 
the prohibitory laws, it was found easy to 
snoggle in our goods through Canada, to 
a considerable amount. But this outlet 
to we have now taken especial care to 
close up, by persisting in the same mea- 
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of Me sues which rendered such a roundabout 
ke MB trade necessary, until we exasperated the 
de people of the United States as well as their 
he Mi government, and enabled the latter to take 
he Me whatever steps might be requisite for com- 
he 9M pleting the exclusion of our trade—those 
fit, Mm weasures have been adopted—the contra- 
ct- Mam band in Canada is at an end, and there is 
hat Me nolonger that vent in British North Ame- 






rica, which the Board fondly imagined it 
had so slily provided for our commerce ; 
avent which, at the best, must have been 
amost wretched compensation for the loss 
of the American traffic, in its direct and 
full course. 

But, Sir, we are talking of substitutes ; 
aud I must here ask how much of the 
South American or European trade is 
rally a substitute for that of the United 
States?—-because, unless it is strictly 
peaking so substituted in its place, that it 
would be destroyed were the North Ame- 
rican trade restored, no possible argument 
can be drawn from its amount, against the 
measures which I now recommend for re- 
fuining the market of the United States. 
tis pretended that the export to North 
America used to be much greater than the 
tonsumption of that country, and that a 

ge part of it was ultimately destined for 

consumptionof South America and the 
West Indies; from whence the inference 
idrawn, that as we now supply those 
markets directly, the opening of the North 
Auetican market would not be so large an 
ictease as is supposed. The fact is quite 
therwise. It is proved in evidence by a 
tepectable witness (Mr. P. C. White) who 
stesided for years in America, and by 

official returns before congress, that 
wt above a thirteenth in’ value of the 
‘mount of goods sent from this country to 

United States, isin the whole re-ex- 
ted to South America and the West 
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Indies; and of this not above a half can 
be British manufacture. There will only 
be then a diminution of half a million in 
the export to North America from this 
cause, and that must have been much more 
than supplied by the increase of the North 
American market since the trade was stopt, 
So too the markets of Brazil, and of Spain 
and Portugal, which are spoken of as sub- 
stitutes for our North American commerce, 
will most unquestionably continue as at 
present after that commerce shall have 
been restored. All the deductions that we 
have any right to make are too contempti- 
ble to be mentioned. No proof is offered 
or even attempted to be given, that these 
pretended substitutes are in fact substi- 
tutes; that they would not continue to 
exist in their present extent after the re- 
vival of the branches in the place of which 
they are absurdly said to be substituted. 
Therefore I need not argue as to the ex- 
tent or the excellence of these new mar- 
kets. Be they ever so valuable—be they 
as fine as the Vice-President and his Board 
can dream of, my argument is not touched 
by them, until it be shewn, that we must 
lose them by restoring our intercourse 
with the United States. 

Since the pressure then which the loss 
of our foreign trade has occasioned, have 
we discovered in the course of the enquiry 
any relief? gentlemen opposite 
eagerly fly to the"home market ; and here 
their disappointment is, I grieve to say, 
speedy and signal. On this branch of the 
question the evidence is most striking and 
harmonious. In all the trades which we 
examined, it appeared that the home 
market was depressed in an unexampled 
degree. And this effect has been pro- 
duced in two ways. Goods destined for 
the foreign market, no longer finding that 
vent, have'been naturally thrown more or 
less into the home market so as to glut, or 
at least greatly overstock it. And again, 
those places which depended for part of 
their support upon the foreign market, 
have been so crippled by the loss of it, 
that their consumption of articles of com- 
fort and luxury has been materially con- 
tracted. This is remarkably illustrated in 
the evidence respecting the cutlery trade ; 
which, from the nature of its articles, is 
peculiarly calculated to explain both the 
circumstances I have alluded to. Not 
only do the dealers in that line find the 
home market unusually loaded with their 
goods, but they’ tell you that they find a 
much smaller demand than formerly for 
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those goods, in all places which used to be 
engaged in the American trade. Evidence 
of the same kind is to be found touching 
‘another article of luxury, or at least com- 
fort, the Kidderminster manufactory ; and 
the respectable and intelligent witnesses 
‘from Spitalfields, explained fully how the 
diminution of their staple manufacture, 
from what causes soever arising, never 
failed to affect all the other branches of 
industry in that district, down to the brick- 
fayer and common day labourer. It must 
be so; the distribution of wealth, the close 
connection and mutual dependency of the 
various branches of industry will not per- 
mit it to be otherwise. 

While I am speaking of the home trade, 
Sir, I must call your attention in passing, to 
one species of relief which is more apparent 
than real, arising to that branch of our 
commerce out of the war and its expendi- 
ture. It is certain that at present a great 
_part of the trade which remains to us is 
not a regular, lucrative, and if I may so 
speak, wholesome and natural trade—but 
a mere transference of money from the 
tax-payer through the tax gatherer to the 
manufacturer or merchant—a mere result 
of the operations of supply within this 

,House, and the operations of war out of it. 
I speak now, not only of the three millions 
a year paid to the shipping interest for the 


transport scrrice 7 pomatr the vast amount 


of our expenditure in¥he peninsula and 
Mediterranean ; which delusively augment 
by many millions the apparent exports of 
the country, but I will take an instance 
from the evidence and the papers on your 
table, and it shall be from Birmingham. 
_Half of the trade there being now gone, 
there remains a manufacture, we are told, of 
ds to the amount of 1,200,000l. a year 

‘or home consumption. But this home con- 
sumption includes the demand of that 
great and extravagant consumer the go- 
vernment. The ordnance accounts shew 
that above 700,000/. are paid in one year for 
un and pistol barrels made at Birming- 
ham ; so that only half a million is the real 
_and genuine extent of the remaining ma- 
nufacture. The rest no doubt relieves the 
‘manufacturers and workmen, but it is a 
relief at the expence of the other members 
of the community ; and the expence goes 
to feed the war—to support soldiers and 
sailors, who in return, though doubtless 
they perform great and precious ‘services 
to the country, yet do not at all contribute 
to augment its wealth, or maintain its reve- 
Hues, a8 workmen and peasants would do if 
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the same sums were expended upon them, 
A similar observation may be applied 1p 
the expences of clothing the army anj 
navy. In Yorkshire, and,some parts ok Sen 
land, these demands have been found 
constitute the bulk of the remaining trade, 
Their amount I know not with any accy. 
racy, as the returns which I moved for ar 
not yet produced ; but it is easy to con. 
jecture that six or seven hundred thousand 
men cannot be clothed ata very small ex. 
pence. All these demands must be de. 
ducted from the account, if we wish to ex. 
hibit a fair view of the actual state of oy 
manufactures. 

Suffer me, Sir, before leaving this patt 
of the subject, to state a circumstance, con. 
nected with the home trade, which is pe. 
culiarly striking, and argues to shew 
clearly, that things are in such a state that 
any relief obtained in one quarter must be 
at the expence of another. In the cloth 
ing districts, it was stated, that abouta 
‘year and a half ago a considerable exten 
sion of trade had been experienced in 
many branches; and no sooner was the 
circumstance mentioned than the Vice-Pre 
sident’s countenance brightened up, as if 
he had at length begun to see daylight, 
and the tide was really turning in his fe 
vour: so he greedily pursued the enquiry, 
It turned out, however, that this reli 
(and it was the only one of which we met 
with any trace during our whole investige 
tion) was owing to a change of fashious, 
which about that time was introduced, the 
ladies having taken to wearing cloth pe 
lisses that winter. But soon after came 
the sequel of the same tale; for we wer 
examining the Spitalfields’ weavers 
some other points, and upon their stalin 
that they were never so badly off as about 
a year anda half ago, we enquired to whit 
this was owing, and it turned out that t 
arose entirely from the change of fasbiow 
among the ladies, who no longer, wore 
pelisses. Thus the clothiers were relie 
entirely at the expence of the wearel 
and the only instance which this long: 
various enquiry affords of the univ 
sufferings being interrupted by any m0 
favourable events—the only diminution® 
the Wistresses that is any where to bem 
with—is one which increases thosem* 
ries precisely in the same degree ins 
other quarter, equally deserving out p* 
tection and our pity. 2 ode 

But there is.one ground which the 
vocates of the system always retrest 
when they are driven out of the faciss™ 
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find themselves unable either to deny the 
miseries Which their projects have occa- 
sjoned, or to. contend that there are any 
racticable means of relief. They allow 
that our commerce is destroyed——they ad- 


pitthat the people are impoverished—but 


there are other considerations, they con- 
tend, which a great nation should enter- 
tin—there are more valuable possessions 
than trade and wealth—and we are desired 
to consider the dignity and honour of the 
country. Sir, there is no man within these 
walls to whom such an appeal could be 
made with more effect than to him who is 
now addressing you. Let it but be shewn 
tome that our national honour is at stake 
—that it is involved in this system—nay 
that ittouches it in any one point—and 
ny opposition from that moment is at an 
tidonly prove to me, that although our 
trade is gone, or turned into confined, un- 
certain and suspicious channels—although 
our manufacturers are ruined and our peo- 
plestarving—yet all these sacrifices and 
, tuflerings are necessary for our character 
and name—I shall be the first to proclaim 
that they are necessary and must be 
borne, because I shall ever be the foremost 
toacknowledge that honour is power and 
wubstantial inheritance to a great people, 
and that public safety is incompatible with 
degradation. Let me but see how the 


preservation of our maritime rights, para- 
mount as 1 hold them to every other con- 
sideration, is endangered by the repeal of 
the Orders in Council—and I sit down and 


hold my peace. Bat I now urge you to 
that repeal, because I hold it most consci- 
tmtiously to be, not injurious but essential 
o the preservation and stability of those 
nghts, and of the naval power which pro- 
tectsthem; and I must therefore crave 
your leave to step aside for a while from 
the details in which-I have been engaged, 
ri order to remove, as I well know I 
ipeedily can, all idea of the necessity of 
the Orders in Council to the security of 
ournaval rights, This explanation is due 
thto the question itself, to the numerous 
patties who are now in breathless anxiety 
rr its decision, and if I may pre- 
€ to say so, to my own principles and 
character, > Fraseoted Vay H 
Inthe foundation of our pretensions as 
ihe present time urged, I am loth to 
tler, because whether they are just or not, 
Keording to my view of the question, the 
Maintaining or abandoning of them, even 
the Most untenable among them, is 
Wieforeign to this discussion. -I will not 
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therefore stop to examine the value, or the 
justice of our claim to unlimited blockade 
—what is significantly termed paper 
blockade. I might ask, since when this 
has been introduced or sanctioned by even 
our.own courts of public laws? I might 
refer you to the beginning of last. war, 
when our commanders in the West In- 
dies having declared the ports of Mar~ 
tinico under blockade, the highest au- 
thority in matters of prize, the lords of 
appeal, without hesitation decided, this 
blockade to be contrary to the law of na- 
tions, and refused to support it. But 
as my argument requires no such po- 
sition, as it leads me quite clear of this 
question, I wish not to embarrass myself 
at all with it, and I will freely grant every 
thing that can be asked upon the question 
of right. I will admit that we have a 
right to blockade, by a few lines in the 
Gazette, whole islands, coasts, continents, 
nay, the entire world and all its harbours, 
without sending a single sloop of war to 
enforce the order. This admission, I 
should thihk, is sufficient to satisfy the 
most blockading appetite in the House, 
though I perceive, by the smile of distrust 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
countenance, that it falls short of his no- 
tions. I will also pass over the still more 
material! auestion, how far we have a right 
to blockade, for purposes not belligerent 
but mercantile, that is, to exclude neutrals 
from trading with our enemy, not with the 
view of reducing that enemy to submission 
and terminating the contest more speedily 
for the general good, but upon the specu- 
lation of stunting the enemy’s trade and 
encouraging our own. Lastly, I shall say 
nothing of the most obvious. of all these 
questions—how far we have a right to 
blockade the enemy and exclude the neu- 
tral, for the purpose of breaking our own 
blockade and engrossing the trade with 
the enemy, from which we keep the neu- 
tral out—a question ably stated the first 
time I had the honour of bringing forward 
this subject, by a right hon. gentleman on 
the opposite side (Mr. Canning). All 
these questions I pass from, however strong 
my opinion may be upon some of them ; 
and I-do not even stop to show what the 
evidence dees at every step substantiate, 
that the Orders in Council do in no respect 
tend to secure any one even of those pre- 
tended advantages for our own trade over 
the enemy’s, but I hasten to grapple with 
the substance of the argument on the other 
side, by which’ the Orders. in Council are 
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connected with. these maritime rights, all 
of which I am now admitting. It is said, 
that if we repeal those Orders, and wave 
or relinquish for the present and for our 
own evident advantage, the rights on 
which they are founded, then we sacrifice 
those rights for ever, and can never a ain, 
happen what may, enforce them. Is it 
really so, Sir? Then woe betide us and 
our rights! for which of all our maritime 
rights have we not at one time or another 
relinquished? Free, ships make free goods, 
says the enemy, and so say many other 
powers. This we strenuously deny, and 
we deem our denial the very corner-stone 
of our maritime system. Yet at the peace 
of Utrecht we gave it up, after a war of 
unexampled success, a series of uninter- 
rupted triumphs, in which our power was 
extended, and France and her allies hu- 
miliated. The famous rule of the war of 
1756, has had the same fate—that princi- 
ple out of which the Orders in Council un- 
. questionably sprung. The name by which 
it is known shews that it is but a modern 
invention ; but it seems to have been 
waved or relinquished almost as soon as it 
was discovered ; for in the American war 
it was given up, not only in practice, but 
by repeated decisions in our prize courts : 
L allude especially to the well-known judg- 
ments of sir James Marriott upon this 
point. In the last war it was also departed 
from, by express acts of the government 
in 1793 and 1794; yet, by a strange co- 
incidence, the very person who now tells 
us that to refrain from forcing a right and 
to abandon it for ever are one and the 
same thing, was he who contributed more 
than any other man to revive the rule of 
the war 1756; he who gave to the world 
an able and learned work, certainly—but 
one which I deeply lament ever saw the 
light; I mean the tract known by the 
name of “ War in Disguise.” Another 
and, in my opinion, by far the most valu- 
able of our maritime rights, is the right of 
search for contraband of war; it is one of 
the most unquestionable too, for it is 
strictly a belligerent principle. But have 
we invariably exercised it? Nay, have we 
not offered to give it up? Recollect the 
first armed neutrality, at the close of the 
American war; Mr. Fox was then engaged 
in negociating away this very right; and 
by a fatality as remarkable as that which 
I have just spoken of, this very statesman, 
(and a greater has never ruled in this king- 
dom, nor one more alive to the true honour 
of his country), was the very man who 
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first extended the right of blockade, jn 
May, 1806; and his colleagues, regulate 
by his principles, were the authors of the 
coasting blockade,,the first step to the f. 
mous Orders in Council. How then cap 
any man, who has a memory about him 
pretend to tell us, that if we for a moment 
cease to exercise those rights, we never 
can again enforce them, when you find 
that we have not merely abstained from 
exercising, but actually surrendered 4 
different times all the maritime principles 
which we now hold most sacred and: mos 
essential? Is it necessary always todos 
thing because you have the right todoit? 
Can a right not be kept alive except by 
perpetually using it, whether hurtful or 
beneficial? You might just as well say, 
that because I may have a clear right of 
way through my neighbour’s close, there 
fore I must be eternally walking to and fro 
in the path, upon pain of losing my right 
should I ever cease to perform this exer. 
cise. My hon. and learned friend (Mr, 
Stephen) would run up and tell me, ifhe 
saw me resting myself, or eating, or sleep. 
ing, or walking to church— Why, what 
are you about? You are leaving, relin 
quishing, abandoning, your inviolable and 
undoubted right; if you do not instantly 
return and constantly walk there you at 
an undone man.” It is very possible tha 
this may be destructive of my comforts, 
nay, absolutely ruinous to me ;_ but stilll 
must walk, or my right of way is gone 
The path may lead to a precipice or’ 
coal-pit, where I may possibly break my 
neck in groping after my sacred rights 
What then? My grand-children, loag 
after I shall have been destroyed in pre 
serving this claim, may have to thankae 
for some pleasant or profitable walk, which 
it seems there was no other way of keeping 
possession of but by my destruction. Thi 
is precisely the argument applied to tht 
present question. I will maintain thi 
every right may safely be waved, @ 
abandoned for reasons of expediene), 
and resumed, when those reasons cease. 
it is otherwise—if a right must be exert 
whether beneficial or ruinous to him 
claims it, you abuse the language by 
ing it a right —it becomes a duty, an ™ 
gation, a burthen. I say, if your er 
requires the relinquishment of the rig! 
in question, abstain from enforcing 

give them up under protest ; do nota? 
don them; do not yield them in such 
way that you may seem to acknowitt 
yourselves in the wrong; but witha! 
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ylemnities which can be devised, with as 
many protestations and other formalities 
asthe requisite number of civilians can in- 
vent; state that you age pleased to wave 
theexercise of the right for the present, or 
until farther notice ; and that for your own 
interest, and with views of your own, you 
ye content to refrain from enforcing this 
chapter of the maritime code. Their brain 
must be filled with whimsies, and not with 
ideas of right, who can imagine that a con- 
duct like this would place our pretensions 
in jeopardy, or throw a single obstacle in 
the way of exerting on the morrow the 
very same rights, of which next Saturday’s 
Gazette should contain the waiver. Al- 
ways let it be remembered, that I ask no 
wrrender, no acknowledgment—I say 
keep fast hold of your rights—on no ac- 
count yield them up—but do not play the 
part of madness, and insist on always using 
those rights even when their use will in- 
fllibly work your ruin. 

Inentering, Sir, upon the discussion of 
our maritime system, I have been drawn 
wide from the course of my statement re- 
specting the importance of the commerce 
which we are sacrificing to those pure 
whimsies, I can call them nothing else, 
tepecting our abstract rights. That 


commerce is the whole American market 
-a branch of trade in comparison of 


which, whether you regard its extent, its 
certainty, or its progressive increase, 
tery other sinks into insignificance. It 
samarket which in ordinary years may 
take off about 13,000,000 worth of our 
manufactures; and in steadiness and re- 
gularity it is unrivalled. In this respect, 
indeed in any other, it very little re- 
wmbles the right hon. gentleman’s (Mr. 
Rose) famous South American market. It 
has none of the difficulty and uncertainty 
which it seems are now among the cha- 
neteristics of a good trade ; neither has 
that other remarkable quality of sub- 
}tcting those who use it to a loss of 50 or 
percent. unless they put their specu- 
aions and assortments under the foster- 
hg care of the board of trade. All such 
Properties I disclaim on the part of the 

erican commerce ; it is sure and easy, 
iid known, and gives great and steady 
pits. The returns are indeed as sure, 
itd the bad debts as few, as they used to 

‘ven inthe trade of Holland. Those 
“ea are also grown much more speedy. 

this you have ample. proof before you, 
M merely from the witnesses actually 
“mined, who have all said that the pay- 
(VOL, XXIII. ) 
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ment was now as quick as in any other 
line, and that the Americans often pre 
ferred making ready money bargains for 
the discount; but the same thing is ex- 
emplified in the omissions of the case 
brought forward by the petitioners. Four 
years ago they told you, and proved it at 
your bar, that were the intercourse with 
the United States cut off we should lose 
above 12 millions, or a year and a half’s 
payments, that being the sum then due 
from America to this country. Now they 
have no such case to urge ; for they well 
know, that were a balance struck between 
the two nations to-morrow it would be 
considerably in favour of the Americans 
—so greatly have they increased in 
wealth, and so rapidly has this immense 
trade been growing, as it were, under our 
very eyes! 

There are some politica] facts, which 
we must take as facts, because they are 
proved to us, without being able to account 
for them, or to trace them to their origin, 
and explain their causes. But the extent, 
and swift and regular progress of the 
American market for British goods is not 
of thisnumber ; we can easity and clear] 
account for it. In the nature of things it 
can be no otherwise, and the reason lies 
on the very surface-of the fact. America 
is an immense agricultural country, where 
land is plentiful and cheap; men and la- 
bour, though quickly increasing, yet still 
scarce and dear compared with the bound- 
less regions which they occupy and culti- 
vate. Insuch acountry manufacturers do 
not naturally thrive; every exertion, if 
matters be left to themselves, goes into 
other channels. This people is connected 
with England by origin, language, man- 
ners, and institutions ; their tastes go along 
with their convenience, and they come to 
us as a matter of course for the articlés 
which they do not make themselves. 
Only take one fact as an example—the 
negroes in the Southern States are clothed 
in English made goods, and it takes 40s, 
a year thus to supply one of those unfor- 
tunate persons. This will be admitted to 
be the lowest sum for which any person in 
America can be clothed; but take it as 
the average, and make a deduction for the 
expences above prime cost—you have a 
sum upon the whole population of eight 
millions, which approaches the value of 
our exports te the United States, But it 
is not merely in clothing; go to any 
house in the Union, from their large and 
wealthy cities.to the most solitary cabin 

(2 L) 
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or log-house in the forests—you find in 
every corner the furniture, tools, and or- 
naments of Staffordshire, of Warwickshire, 
and of the northern counties of England. 
The wonder ceases when we thus reflect 
for a moment, and we plainly perceive 
that it can be no otherwise. The whole 
population of the country is made up of 
customers, who require and who can af- 
ford to pay for our goods. This too is pe- 
culiar to that nation, and it is a peculiarity 
as happy for them as it is profitable to us. 
I know the real or affected contempt with 
which some persons in this country treat 
our.kinsmen of the West. I fear some 
angry and jealous feelings have survived 
our former more intimate connection with 
them—feelings engendered by the event 
of its termination, but which it would be 
wiser as well as more manly to forget. 
Nay, there are certain romantic spirits 
who even despise the unadorned structure 
of their massive democratic society. But 
to me I freely acknowledge the sight of 
one part of it brings feelings of envy, as 
an Englishman; I mean the happy dis- 
tinction, that over the whole extent of that 
boundless continent, from Canada to the 
Gulph of Mexico, and from the Missis- 
sippi to the Atlantic ocean, there is not 
one pauper to be found —Such are the 
eustomers whom America presents to us. 
The rapid increase of their culture and 
population too, doubling in 25 or 30 years, 
must necessarily augment this demand for 
our goods in the’same proportion. Cir- 
cumstanced as the two countries are, I use 
no figure of speech, but speak the simple 
fact when I say, that not an axe falls in 
the woods of America which does not put 
in motion some shuttle, or hammer, or 
wheel in England. Look at Mr. Parkes’s 
evidence and you will see, that the 
changes which happen in the new world, 
or the political proceedings of the two go- 
vernments, their orders and manifestoes 
and negociations, may be perceptibly 
traced in their instantaneous effects in this 
country—in the increased or diminished 
velocity (Ispeak to the letter) of the wheels 
which are moving in the different districts 
where English manufactures used to flou- 
rish. * 

But let us merely pause upon the broad 
fact of the present amount of the American 
market, and let us keep our eye for a mo- 
ment upon the numerical expression of its 
demand—13 millions sterling by the 
year! Why, Sir, only conceive any event 
which should give an opening in the 
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North of Europe, or the Mediterranea, 
for but a small part of this vast bulk. 
some change or accident by which q 
thirteenth, aye, or a thirtieth of this enor. 
mous value of British goods could by 
thrown into the. enemy’s countries! Injy 
what transports of delight would the Vice. 
President be flung! I verily believe he 
would make but one step from his map. 
sion to his office—all Downing-street, and 
all Duke’s-place would be in an uproar of 
joy—Bless me, what a scene of activit 
and business should we see! What cabj. 
nets, what boards! What amazing cop 
ferences oflords of trade ? What a driving 
together of ministers! What a rustling of 
small clerks! What a mighty rushing of 
brokers! Circulars to the manufacturing 
towns—harangues upon change, per 
formed by eminent naval characterse 
triumphal processions of dollars and vo 
lunteers in St. James’s-square !—Hourly 
deputations from the merchants—courte 
ous and pleasing answers from the board 
—a speedy importation into Whitehall, to 
a large amount, of worthy knights repre- 
senting the city—a quick return cargo 0 
licences and hints fur cargoes—the whole 
craft and mystery of that licence trade re- 
vived, with its appropriate perjuries and 
frauds—new life given to the drooping 
firms of dealers in forgery, whom | for 
merly exposed to you—answered by cor 
responding activity in the board of trae 
and its clerks—slips of the pen worll 
15,0001. *—judicious mistakes—well-con- 
sidered oversights—elaborate inadverten 
cies—Why, Sir, so happily constituted is 
the right hon. gentleman’s (Mr. Rose) u- 
derstanding, that his very blunders at 
more precious than the accuracies of other 
men ; and it is no metaphor, but a liter 
mercantile proposition, to say, thatiti 
better worth our while to err with him 
than to think rightly with the rest of 
mankind! And all this life, and activity, 
and machinery for what? To snatch as 
miserable export—occasional, fleeting," 
regular, ephemeral, very limited 
amount, unlikely to recur, uncertaia int 
return, precarious in its continuance, 
neficial to the enemy, exposed to his c 
prices, and liable by his nod to be swept 
at once into the fund of his confiscatiom 
—enjoyed while he does permit it, by his 
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* Mr. Baring had stated, that by twom* 
takes at one time licences were render 
so valuable, that he would have givea ibal 
sum for them. See vol. 21, p. 849 
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safferance for his ends, enriching his sub- 
jects, manning his fleets, nursing up for 
him a navy which it has already taken 
the utmost efforts of oyr unconquerable 
marine to destroy! Good God! the in- 
curable perverseness of human folly ! al- 
ways straining after things that are be- 
yond its reach, of doubtful worth and dis- 
creditable pursuit, and neglecting objects 
of immense value, because in addition to 
their own importance, they have one re- 
commendation which would make viler 
ossessions desirable, that they can be 
easily obtained, and honestly as well as 
safely enjoyed! It is this miserable, shift- 
ing, doubtful, hateful trafic that we pre- 
fer,to the sure, regular, increasing, honest 
gains of American commerce ; toa trade 
which is placed beyond the enemy’s 
reach—which besides encircling ourselves 
in peace and honour, only benefits those 
whoare our natural friends, over whom 
he has no controul, but who if they were 
ever so hostile to us, could not annoy us— 
which supports at once all that remains of 
liberty beyond the seas, and gives life and 
vigour to its main pillar within the realm, 
the manufactures and commerce of Eng- 
land ! 
And now, Sir, look to the other side of 
this picture—See to what sources of sup- 
ply you are driving the Americans, when 
you refuse them your own markets—Why, 
you are forcing them to be wholly de- 
pendent cn themselves !—The eighteenth 
century closed with a course of violence 
and folly, which in spite of every natural 
tie, dissolved their political connection 
with the crown ; and, asif the cup of our 
infatuation was- not full, we must begin 
the nineteenth with the phrenzy of sever- 
ing them from all connexion, and making 
them, contrary to the course of nature it- 
elf, independent of our manufacturers and 
merchants !—I will not go through the 
evidence upon this important branch of 
the case, for I feel myself already too 
mnch exhausted to attempt it, but who- 
ver reads it will find it uniformly in every 
page shewing the effects of our system, in 
orcing manufactures all over America to 
tval our own. There is not one branch 
ofthe many in which we used quietly and 
without the least fear of competition to 
“pply them, that is not now to a certain 
‘gree cultivated by themselves; many 
ave wholly taken rise since 1807—all 
ave rapidly sprung up to a formidable 
ay: To give but a few examples— 
‘New York there are now forty thou- 
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sand looms going—glass is made in a way 
that we ourselves witnessed, for we saw 
the specimen produced—wool cards are 
now made there, which used regularly to 
be imported from hence—and there is a 
considerable exportation of cotton twist to 
the South of Europe, from the country 
which possesses the most abundantly the 
raw material. I say nothing of their wool 
and the excellent Merino breed they have 
obtained from Spain. Look only to one 
striking fact—Pittsburgh is a town re- 
motely situated in the most Western part 
of the Union. Eighteen years ago it was 
a hamlet, so feeble and insecure that the 
inhabitants could scarcely defend them- 
selves from their Indian neighbours, and 

durst hardly quit the place for fear of 
being scalped—now there are steam en- 
gines and: a large glass work in the- same 
town, and you saw the product of its fur- 
naces—it stands on a stratum of coal fif- 
teen feet thick, and within a few inches 
of the surface, which extends over all the 
country west wf the Alleghany chain— 
coal there sells for six shillings the chal- 
dron, and the same precious mineral is to 
be found in the Atlantic states, at Rich- 
mond and elsewhere, accessible by sea 

It is usual to see men on ’Change in 
the large towns with twenty, thirty, and 
fifty thousand pounds in trade—companies 
are established for manufactures, insurance, 
and other mercantile. speculations, with 
large capitals, one as*high as 120,000/. 
sterling—the rate of interest is six per 
cent, and the price of land in some places 
as high as in England. Ido not enume- 
rate these things to prove that America 
can already supply herself,—God forbid ! 
—If she could the whole mischief would 
be done and we could not now avert the 
blow; but though too much has indeed 
been effected by our impolicy, a breath- 
ing time yet is left, and we ought at least 
to take advantage of it, and regain what 
has been thrown away—in four or five 

ears’ time it will be gone for ever. 

But I shall here be told, as I often have 
been, that these councils spring from fear, 
and that I am endeavouring to instil a 
dread of American manufactures, as the 
ground of our measures—not so, Sir,—Iam 
inculcating another fear—the wholesome 
fear of utter impolicy mixed with injustice’ 
—of acting unfairly to others for the pur- 
pose of ruining yourselves. .And after all 
from what quarter does this taunt -pro- 
ceed? Who are they by whom I am up- 
braided for preaching up a dread ‘of rival 
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American manufactures ?—-The very men 
whose whole defence of the system is 
founded upon a fear of competition from 
European manufactures—who refuse to 
abandon the blockade of France, from an 
apprehension (most ridiculous as the evi- 
dence shews) of European manufactures 
rivalling us through American commerce 
who, blockade the continent from a 
dread that the manufactures of France, by 
means of the shipping of America, will. 
wndersell our own—the men whose whole 
principle is a fear of the capital, industry 
and skill of England being outdone by 
the trumpery wares of France, as soon as 
her market is equally open to both coun- 
tries!—Sir, little as I may think such 
alarms worthy of an Englishman, there is 
a kind of fear which I would fain urge—a 
fear too of France—but it is of her 
arms and not of her arts.—We have in that 
quarter some ground for apprehension, 
and I would have our policy directed 
solely with a view to removing it. Look 
only at the Spanish war in.its relation to 
the American trade—in that cause we 
have deeply embarked—we have gone on 
for years, pouring into it our treasures and 
our troops, almost without limit, and all 
the profit is yet tocome. We have still 
to gain the object of so many sacrifices, 
and to.do something which may shew 
they have not been made in vain, Some 
great effort it seems resolved to make, and 
though of its result others are far more 
sanguine than I am able to feel, I can 
have little hesitation in thinking, that we 
had better risk some such attempt once 
for all, and either gain the end in view, 
or, convinced that it is unattainable, re- 
tire from the contest. If then this is our 
policy, for God’s sake let the grand effort 
be made, single and undivided—undis- 
tracted by anew quarrel, foreign to the 
purpose, and fatally interfering with its 
fulfilment—let us not for the hundredth 
time commit the ancient error which has 
so often betrayed us, of frittering down 
our strength—of scattering our forces in 
humerous and unavailing plans—we have 
no longer, the same excuse for this folly 
which we once had to urge: all the co- 
lonies in the world are our own—sugar 
islands and spice islands, there are none 
from Martinico to Java, to conquer—we 
have every species of unsalable produce 
in the gross, and all noxious climates 
without stint. Then Jet us not add a new 
leaf to the worst chapter of our book, and 
make for ourselves new occasions, when 
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we can find none, for persisting in. th 
most childish of all systems. While ¢, 
gaged heartily on our front in opposi 
France, and trying the last chance of 
saving Europe, let us not secure to ou. 
selves a new enemy, America on our flank, 
Surely language wants a name for. th 
folly which would, at a moment like the 
present, on the eve of this grand and de. 
cisive and last battle, reduce us to theng 
cessity of feeding Canada with troops from 
Portugal—and Portugal with bread from 
England. 

I know I shall be asked, whether | 
would recommend any sacrifice for the 
mere purpose of conciliating America. | 
recommend no sacrifice of honour for that 
or for any purpose ; but 1 will tell you, 
that I think we can well and safely forow 
honour afford to conciliate America. Neyer 
did we stand so high since we were a nation, 
in point of military character. We bare 
it in abundance, and even to spare, This 
unhappy and seemingly interminable wu, 
lavish as it has been in treasure, still more 
profuse of blood, and barren of realad- 
vantage, has at least been equally lavish 
of glory; its feats have not merely su 
tained the warlike fame of the nation, 
which would have been much ; they hare 
done what seemed scarcely possible ; they 
have greatly exalted it ; they have covered 
our arms with immortal renown. Theal 
say use this glory—use this proud height 
on which we now stand, for the purpose of 
peace and conciliation with America 
Let this and its incalculable benefits te 
the advantage which we reap from the 
war in Europe; for the fame of that wat 
enables us safely to take it ;—and who, | 
demand, give the most disgraceful cou 
sels—they who tell you we are in militaty 
character but of yesterday—we have y@ 
a name to win—we stand on doubtid 
ground—we dare not do as we list for feat 
of being thought afraid—we cannot 
out loss of name stoop to pacify our Ame 
rican kinsmen.—Or I, who say, we ale! 
great, a proud, a warlike people— we batt 
fought every where, and conquered whe 
ever we fought—our character is evemall 
fixed—it stands too firm to be shaken 
and on the faith of it we. may do towat 
America, safely for our honour, that which 
we know our interests require i_ 
perpetual jealousy of America! 
God! I cannot with temper ask on ® 
it rests! It drives me to a passion to 
of ite-Jealousy of America! I should # 
soon think of being jealous of the srale# 
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men who supply .me with necessaries, or 
the clients who entrust their suits to my 
patronage. Jealousy of America! whose 
armies are yet at the plow, or making, 
since your policy has willed it so, awk- 
ward (though improving) attempts at the 
loom—whose assembled navies could not 
lay siege to an English sloop of war :— 
jealousy of a power which is necessarily 

aceful as well as weak, but which, if it 
had all the ambition of France and her 
armies to back it, and all the navy of Eng- 
land to boot, nay, bad it the lust of con- 
quest which marks your enemy, and your 
own armies as well as navy to gratify it— 
is placed at so vast.a distance as to be per- 
fectly harmless! And this is the nation of 
which for our honour’s sake we are de- 
sired to cherish a perpetual jealousy, for 
the ruin of our best interests ! 

Ltrust, Sir, that no such phantom of the 
brain will scare us from the path of our 
duty: The advice which I tender is not 
the same which has at all times been of- 
fered to this country. There is one me- 
morable sera in our history, when other 
wes were made of our triumphs from those 
which 1 recommend, By the treaty of 
Utrecht, which the execrations of ages 
have left inadequately censured, we were 
content to obtain as the whole price of 
Ramillies and Blenheim, an additional 
I give 
I would have you 


share of the accursed slave trade. 
you other counsels. 
employ the glory which you have won at 
Talavera and Corunna, in restoring your 
tommerce to its lawful, open, honest 
course; and rescue it from the mean and 
hateful chansels in which it has lately 


been confined. And if any thoughtless 
boaster in America or elsewhere should 
vaunt that you had yielded through fear, 
Iwould not bid him wait until some new 
achievement of our arms put him to silence, 
but I would counsel you in silence to dis- 
egard him.—Sir, I move you, 

“That an humble Address be presented 
this royal highness the Prince Regent, 
Rpresenting to his Royal Highness that 
this House has, for some time past, been 
¢ngaged in an enquiry into the present 
depressed state of the manufactures and 
Commerce of the country, and the effects 
of the Orders in Council issued by his 
Majesty in the years 1807 and 1809; as- 
uring his Royal Highness, that this House 
will at all times support his Royal High- 
Mss to the wtmost of its power, in main- 

ing those just maritime rights which 
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Yevessentially contributed to the pros- 
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perity and honour of the realm—but be- 
seeching his Royal Highness, that he 
would be graciously pleased to recal or 
suspend the said Orders, and adopt such 
measures as may tend to conciliate neutral 
powers, without sacrificing the rights and 
dignity of his Majesty’s crown.” 

Mr. Rose began by observing on the 
manner in which the question had been 
brought forward, and alluding to the nu- 
merous changes which had taken place in. 
fixing days for certain discussions. He 
felt himself justified in saying, that the 
greatest number of the gentlemen present 
might have looked into the order book, 
without knowing that the discussion on 
the Orders in Council would be introduced 
that evening. The mode adopted for 
bringing forward a measure of such im- 
mense importance he contended to be un- 
usual ; and the consequence was, that al- 
though he had read the evidence with great 
diligence and attention, he found himself 
hardly prepared to enter fully into the dis- 
cussion; and he was sure that a very grreat 
number of those members now present had 
not had sufficient time to make themselves 
masters of a subject so complicated and ofa 
mass of evidence so voluminous, as it was 
necessary to consider upon the present’ 
question. However, called on personally 
as he had been by the hon. and learned 
gentleman in the course of his speech, he 
felt it his duty address the House, al- 
though labouring under considerable disad- 
vantage. The evidence which the hon- 
ourable and learned gentleman had 
brought forward in support of his motion, 
had certainly proved (what was well 
known to exist), that there did prevail a 
very considerable degree of distress among 
large bodies ofthe manufacturers of this 
country. This was a fact which toa cer- 
tain extent no man would dispute, and’ 
which no man could be insensible to. -He 
was convinced, however, that there was 
nobody whe knew him, that did not know 
that he felt as deeply for this distress as 
any other man. His whole political life 
would prove that he had, on all occasions, 
shewn sufficient commiseration for the 
distressed ; he could not witness the mis- 
fortene, even of an individual, without 
lamenting it—but, when so great a body 
of manufacturers appeared to suffer from 
the exigencies of the times, sure he was, 
that no man, who was at all acquainted 
with his public character, could believe, 
for a single instant, that he could regard 
their complaints otherwise than as des: 
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manding the most prompt and serious con- 
sideration. It was, however, necessary 
now to consider, how much of this distress 
was fairly to be imputed to the Orders in 
Council? or how much would be removed 
by agreeing to the motion of the honour- 
able and learned gentleman, which went to 
a repeal of those Orders in Council. He 
had to contend, that this distress had not 
been occasioned by the Orders in Council ; 
and that those Orders had never been 
issued from any feeling hostile to America, 
but from the just principle of retaliation 
against. France, by the violent decrees of 
whose government, all neutral vessels were 
declared to be “ denationalized”’ that trad- 
ed with this country, or allowed themselves 
to be visited by British cruizers. Against 
such Decrees it was necessary that some 
measures of retaliation should be adopted ; 
and the measures which had been resolved 
upon for this purpose were the Orders in 
Council. France said, “ No vessel shall 
be allowed to enter England from the 
continent: she shall be denationalised.” 
England answered, “ If that be the case, 
no vessel shall enter a French port, except 
from those of Great Britain.’ Notwith- 
‘standing these violent and unjust Decrees 
of the enemy, it was to the Orders in 
Council alone however, that the hon. and 
learned gentleman chose to attribute all 


the distresses which were now complained 


of by the manufacturers @pthis country. 
The hon. and learned geftleman had ob- 
served with much exultation, that no wit- 
nesses had been produced to controvert the 
various points supported by those who op- 
posed the Orders in Council. Now, one 
fact, to which he wished to draw the at- 
tention of the House was, that a strong 
feeling had gone abroad amongst the.dis- 
tressed manufacturers, a feeling which 
they were led to form from the opinions 
of those in whom they had confidence, 
that all their miseries arose from the 
Orders in Council: impressed with this 
idea, nothing was more natural than that 
these poor people should rise in one body, 
and exclaim with one voice and feeling, 
that their want of employment did origi- 
ginate in that source—an opinion so firmly 
rooted, that it was impossible to make 
them believe differently.—And, such num- 
bers having declared their stedfast opinion 
on the subject, it became dangerous for 
others to come forward and give evidence 
in acontrary way. Even amongst those 
merchants of the city of London, men of 


respectability and character, who were. 
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examined at the bar of the House, sever 
had stated their acquaintance with me. 
cantile men, who, though favourable to the 
Orders in Council, were unwilling to ging 
their testimony, fearful of offending’ thos 
manufacturers with whom they were con. 
nected in the country, as well as their cor. 
respondents in America. Under these 
circumstances, it was not strange that the 
number of witnesses in support of the 
Orders should -have been so inconsidey. 
able.—With respect to the situation of the 
west riding of Yorkshire, the hon. and 
learned gentlemanhad painted its distresses 
too highly.—That distress existed there, 
he meant not to deny: but that distress 
was by no means so great as what was ex. 
perienced among the manufacturers of 
iron. His statement was by no means 
consistent with the facts. He (Mr. Ros) 
in the progress of the hon. and learned 
gentieman’s speech had been told, in 
strong terms, of his cold calculations, as 
connected with the board of trade. But 
this he would say, without fear of contra 
diction, that no board existed in the king: 
dom, more sensible of the public distress, 
or more anxious to alleviate it, than that 
to which he had the honour of being a 
tached. But, sitting there, it was his duty 
to weigh every side of a question, and to 
do that which the circumstances appeared 
to demand. The hon. and learned ge 
tleman had amused himself very much 
with the conduct of the inspector: genenl 
of customs. He seemed to believe, that 
this gentleman had orders from the boar 
of trade, to give a fictitious and colourable 
value to the amount of our exports—It 
might be a very fine subject for jest, but 
the insinuation was most unworthy and 
most untrue. A merchant, they wer 
told, had been positively directed to double 
his entry; but could any man, sitting in 
that House, believe—could any man assett 
as a fact, that such instructions could have 
coine from the board of trade? To double 
the amount of the entries !—it was most ia 
probable. The fact, with reference to the 
statement of the hon. gentleman, 4 

which he had learned by a letter, sinc 
he came down to the House, was simpy 
this :—the clerk of a respectable merebatt 
had, in entering some goods, comm! 

an error, by under-rating their value 4s 
this subjected the property to confiscatiol 
he applied for leave to renew the entty; 
which was granted. On this circumstant? 
it was that the hon. gentleman had fou 4 
ed his charge. Of the 27,000,000 
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exports alluded to by the hon. gentleman, 
he could inform him, that, on 18,000,000. 
there was a complete check, and on 
9,000,000/. only could there be any un- 
certainty. Persons might, it was true, 
make declarations of exports not con- 
sistent with truth ; but, of this he was cer- 
tain, that they were made without any 

litical view or object, and were not 
authorised by any official body whatever. 
But for the assertion that goods of really 
not more than 50/. value had been entered 
as worth 50,000/. though the hon. gentle- 
‘man might exercise his fancy on that 
point, he did not believe any person could 
imagine he had a rational and solid foun- 
dation. And this he would repeat, not- 
withstanding any assertions to the con- 










































































8 tary, that the papers which had been 
) % contemned by the hon. gentleman, 
d formed as fair a criterion of the actual 





value of goods exported as it was possible 
to produce. The hon. gentleman had 
stated the decrease in our trade, with Ame- 
































rica, at 20,000,000/. In this, too, he was 
9: mistaken. That decrease did not average 
83, more than between 1.1 and 12,000,000/. 
hat and, the only question was, whether, by 
ate giving up the Orders in Council, this coun- 
uty try would not purchase the return of that 
4 to portion of its trade, at too dear a rate, 
red The hon. and learned gentleman alluded 
rete fm Very forcibly to the manner in which he 
uch fm (Mr. Rose) had examined some of the 
eral fm Witnesses. Now, he denied, and he ap- 
that i pealed to those who were present for the 
oad fe ruth of his statement, that he had mani- 
rable JM ‘ested any thing like asperity during the 
.—lt BB course of the examination. Certainly he 
but fi had expressed some astonishment at the 
and HB lection of goods for the Brazils—cot- 
were fun furniture, worsted stockings, coarse 
ouble HB Noollens, sedan chairs, and other articles, 
ng in equally improper, were exported there. 
assett (MB And, when so little judgment was shewn, 
| have "Was no wonder that the trade, instead 
Jouble fmf being beneficial, should become ruinous 
vsti a those engaged init. But, on the other 
tothe fm 'and, he had received letters from those who 
, and bad conducted that trade with more discern- 
,, since "Ot, in which they declared, « That it 
simply "Sa profitable and growing trade, if pro- 
srchatt MEPtly carried on.’ In his opinion, some 
si of the statements relative to the goods 
1e; formerly exported to America, were great- 
cation, BBY fXaggerated. Thus, it was given in 
“entry; Mmr"idence by some of the witnesses, that 
nsiane M“tdware manufactures, to the amount of 
| found 1,200,000/. used heretofore to be annually 
i001, ft from Birmingham to that country. 
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Now, from the Custom-house books, it ap- 
peared, that the exports of hardware, 
from the whole of Great Britain, did not, 
at the periods alluded to, amount to more 
than 750,000/. The witnesses had, un- 
doubtedly, given a contrary evidence, 
But was it possible that any person, re- 
siding in Birmingham, could be able te 
appreciate a circumstance of this descrip- 
tion properly ? Was the House to suppose 
that those persons were right, and the Cus- 
tom-house wrong? If they were so to 
argue, then, instead of being over the 
mark, those accounts were in fact under it. 
The hon. gentleman had, with peculiar 
power, descanted on our maritime rights. 
He had introduced them, however, for the 
apparent purpose of conceding them, in 
the most extensive sense, to his opponents. 
But what was his ultimate request? « O,” 
said the hon. gentleman, “ pray give up 
those maritime rights!” But why should 
they be given up ? They were not retain- 
ing those rights against America, but to 
pretect them against the common enemy, 
France. ‘* You have given them up,” says 
the hon. gentleman, “ on various occa- 
sions, They were given up after the glo- 
rious war which was terminated by the 
treaty of Utrecht, and, in your present 
plenitude of military strength, would you 
insist on them ?”’ The war to which the 
hon. gentleman had alluded did not tend 
much to the adyantage of this country ; 
and those who made the peace were in 
such a hurry to effect it, that they did not 
take those calm deliberative measures 
which ought to characterise every nego- 
ciation; and therefore, the proceeding was 
not perhaps very proper to be copied. 
« Having,” said the hon. gentleman, 
“ gained a brilliant victory at Talavera, 
and others in different quarters, we ought 
to make these concessions to America.”’ 
This might be very expedient if Great 
Britain were at war with America, and 
wished to shew her magnanimity in the 
terms of a peace ; but it did not apply 
here; for we should, by rescinding our 
Orders, be only giving way to France, 
whose Decrees would remain in full force, 
and she would then have an opportunity 
of recovering from those inconveniencies, 
which our retaliatory measures had occa- 
sioned. He disclaimed having been the 
author of the Orders in Council, and ob- 
served, that it was not a question in which 
even officially he should have a very pro- 
longed interest, as it was not probable 
that he should for any great length of 
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time continue to hold the situation of Vice 
President of the Board of Trade. Before 


he commented on the evidence, he must- 


again regret, that time sufficient had not, 
in his opinion, been allowed for all the 
members to make themselves masters of 
it; and he declared, that if his Majesty’s 
ministers could not agree to the prayer of 
many of the petitioners, of giving imme- 
diate relief by repealing the Orders in 
Council, it was not from any insensibility 
or indifference to the distress which ex- 
isted, but from an imperious sense of their 
duty, grounded on the consideration which 
they bad -been enabled to bestow on the 
whole of the case. That gentleman from 
Birmingham who had dealt the most ex- 
tensively in nails, and who had formerly 
exported from 27,0001. to 50,000/, annu- 
ally, now stated in his evidence, that he 
did not believe that nails would ever again 
be exported to America in any quantity. 
If this were the case, would the recal of 
the Orders in Council remedy the dis- 
tresses which existed among the workmen 
in that branch of trade ? If some of the 
witnesses had represented the warehouses 
to be full, and that nothing was wanting 
but the repeal of those Orders to have a 
great exportation, it would be recollected 
that Mr. Thornhill, on the contrary, stated, 
that the warehouses at Liverpool] were not 


full, but nearly empty, and that therefore 
the repeal could not produce a great im- 


mediate exportation. 
- fessed, that France would still be a great 
competitor for the American market 
against us; and that German ware was so 
decidedly cheaper, that even after paying 
the duty of eighteen and an half per cent. it 
could come into the market of South Ame- 
rica on better terms than our iron ware. 
An hon. member of ‘that House (Mr. Mar- 
tyat) had given in evidence, that America 
could be supplied with nails from the con- 
tinent of Europe on much cheaper terms 
than from this country. It seemed, in- 
deed, to be perfectly acknowledged, that 
the export trade of this article had declined 
with every other part of the world, except 
with Ireland. Under these circumstances, 
it would not be just to attribute all the 
distresses of the workmen in this branch 
to the Orders in Council, or to suppose 
that they would be all removed if those 
Orders were repealed. The price of Ja- 


bour in this country was necessarily such, | 


that the Germans could afford to undersel] 
us in many-:branches of the iron ‘trade. 
Neither did it appear to him that the 
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Others had con-_ 





[a 
wages of the persons now employed inth, 
cotton trade, (which was allowed to bey | 
present insufficient) could be materially 
increased by any effect which the repeal of 


the Orders in Council could produce, 4; 


to the great staple of our woollen many 
facture, that appeared in many distrietstg 
be now in a more flourishing situation thay 
had ever before been known. Withr 

to the silk trade, it must be recollected thy 
there were many branches of it in which 
France could always undersell us in the 
markets of America. Having taken ar. 
view of the evidence given in the commit 
tee, he proceeded to observe, that if the 
Orders in Council were repealed, then the 
Americans would be enabled to supply 
France with the raw materials for many of 
her manufactures, which would afterward 
come in competition with our own, At 
present the insurance to French poits in 
the Mediterranean and Bay of Biscay wa 
as high as 30 or 40 per cent. which, of 
course, enhanced greatly the price of the 
raw materials. If, then, the Orders in 
Council were repealed, it was his decided 
conviction, that the repeal would giv 
full effect to all the measures of France 
in favour of her own commerce and mane 
factures, to the detriment of our own. li 
order to perceive how much the Ordersit 
Council had curtailed the commerce of 
France, it was only necessary to look # 
the accounts of the American exporis 
that country for 1810, given by Mr. Gab 
latin, as compared with those of 1804 hh 
the latter of these years, the American & 
ports to France amounted to near ten mil 
lions; while in 1810, they did not greally 
exceed 600,000/. thus making a difference 
against France of above nine millions. i 
was the Orders in Council which had pre 
vented the arrival of this American pt 
duce, and must thus have inflicted a dep 
wound on the commercial and manufactat 
ing resources of France. Unquestionably 
the loss of the American trade bore hiatd 
many of the manufacturing districts bit™ 
was, at the same time, to be consider 
that other branches of our commerce 
greatly increased. The Canada trade, 
instance, had been doubled within the lit 
five years; the South American trade,B 
appeared from the evidence, was now® 
come profitable to the regular 

The Mediterranean trade had also { 
improved ; and it was a well-known fits 
that the merchants of London trading't 
that quarter, had, on a late meeting, 

to an unanimous determination, that 
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were indebted to the Orders in Council 
for that amelioration, and that their conti- 
nuance would be highly beneficial. They 
certainly were the best judges of their own 
interest. There was also this considera: 
tion, that if the Orders in Council were 
repealed, the Americans would come in 
for a large share of the carrying trade 
which this country now enjoyed, particu- 
larly to the Brazils and South America. 
This would most materially affect the ship- 
ing interest, which was one of the most 
vital importance to the country. Not an 
atom of evidence had been adduced to 
shew, that the shipping interest was at all 
injured by our commercial policy; and, 
indeed, he would assert, that it was now 
jn a better state than it had experienced 
in any former year, except in 1809 and 
1810, when the demand for shipping was 
peculiarly great. This information he had 
the satisfaction of affording to the House 
on the authority of many of the most re- 
spectable ship-owners in the kingdom. 
pon the whole he was ready to admit; 
that the manufacturers were likely to ob- 
tain some relief from the repeal of the Or- 
ders in Council. No man was more de- 


firous than himself of affording them that 


relief: but government were placed be- 
tween difficulties on both sides of them, 


and it was their duty to consider which 
measures were likely to be attended with: 
the most lasting detriment to the county 

e 


Inhis opinion the preponderance of t 


agument was, that the repeal of the Or-. 


ders in Council would be much more pre- 
JMicial to the general interests of the 
country than their continuance. He was 
sorry, therefore, that it had been so sedu- 
gusly impressed on the minds of the la- 
douring manufacturers, that their distresses 

receeded from the Orders in Council. 
his opinion of these measures was’erro- 
heous, he was at least entitled to state, that 
be erred in company with the great body 
ofmerchants of this country. Four fifths 
of the merchants of Glasgow had peti- 
tioned in support of the Orders in Council ; 
those of Bristol were unanimous in the 
fe opinion ; the. majority of the mer- 
hants of Liverpool were the same ; there 
was no petition from London against 
them: on the contrary, a great number of 
the London merchants had presented a 
petition in their favour. It was true that 
peaeman connected with the house of 
at. Glennie had given evidence against 


them ; but though he knew Mr. Glennie 


{be a most respectable hant, yet it 
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should be recollécted that he was agent in 
this country for the American nayy ; and 
therefore it might be supposed, without 
any impeachment of his honour, that he 
had a leaning to one side of the question. 
It must be allowed, then, that the opi- 
nion of the great body of the merchants 
was in favour of the Orders in Council, 
and in addition to them there was the 
great body of the shipping interest. The 
opinions and the interests of these great 
bodies deserved the consideration of the 
House. He warmly complained, that the 
hon. and learned gentleman should make 
the mistake of a clerk at the Board of 
Trade the subject of repeated charges 
against himself. It was probably the only 
mistake of the kind which had happened 
in the course of five years, and he did not 
see what entitled the hon. and learned 
gentleman to make an error of this sort 
the subject of reiterated attacks. If ever 
he should be persuaded that the welfare of 
the empire would be more effectually pro- 
moted by the repeal of the Orders in 
Council, than by persisting in them, no 
man would be more ready than himself to 
promote their abrogation. 

Mr. Baring, as the individual who had 
first noticed the issue of an improper li+ 
cence, begged leave to acquit the right 
hon. gentleman of any impropriety of con- 
duct on his part, however blamable might 
be his subordinate agent. With respect 
to the momentous subject of debate, it 
was not his intention to follow the example 
just set, by going into a long detail of evi- 
dence, principally, because he could not 
expect to engage the attention of any gen 
tleman, who had not thought it right to 
render it unnecessary by attending the 


‘committee, or by perusing the printed 


examinations. His hon. and learned friend 
had taken a most enlightened view of the 
subject, and delivered a speech which ree 
flected the highest lustre upon his talents, 
while it evinced the deep attention which 
he had given to the subject; but yet, 
much remained te be stated upon it, as 
connected with the evidence, and the com- 
mercial policy of the measure. He would 
take the liberty of stating, what appear- 
ed to him to be the essential points, to 
which the attention of the House should be 
directed, explaining them by such refe- 
rences to the testimony as might be re- 
uired to render them more intelligible. 
hen the Orders in Council were first 
issued, many different opinions prevailed 
as to their effects ; nosuch difficulty could 
(2 M} 
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now be felt, since it was a fact, which 
none attempted to disguise, that the manu- 
facturing districts were reduced to a state 
of unexampled distress. The House 
therefore had two questions to decide : 
Ist, Whether these distresses were attribu- 
table to the Orders in Council and 2dly, 
Whether any benefits had arisen in any 
other quarter to compensate the nation for 
the sufferings it sustained, which were in 
his judgment to be ascribed only to these 
Orders? In arguing this subject at va- 
rious times, the right hon. gentleman had 
found it convenient to shift his ground fre- 
quently ; on one occasion the Orders in 
Council were called measures of retalia- 
tion; on another, they were justified as 
promoting commercial objects; during 
this night’s debate, the right hon. gentle- 
man had acted the same Protean character, 
and it was impossible to catch him from 
the frequent shifting of his ground: but 
whenever he set out with an assertion that 
they were resorted to as a political retalia- 
tion, he instantly proceeded to prove, that 
they were issued only for commercial ob- 
jects. Many ingenious arguments had 
‘been ‘employed on the question, but he 
could not perceive how those measures 
were justly termed retaliatory upon France, 
when their sole effect was the destruction 
of ourselves. If they were retaliatory, he 
should have imagined that they ought at 
least to have been in some degree injurious 
to our enemy, and beneficial to ourselves ; 
if it were proved that as measures of trade 
they were detrimental only to Great Bri- 
tain at least, the assertion that they were 
a retaliation, was completely disproved. 
Considering them as issued for the sake of 
commercial objects, the right hon. gentle- 
man admitted that we were greatly dis- 
.tressed, but added, that if the Orders were 
withdrawn, the trade to the Brazils, to 
South America, and to the British colonies 
of North America, would be materially in- 
jered. He would not follow his hon. and 
learned friend over the ground he had 
travelled to give the House an adequate 
idea of the miseries of the lower classes, 
and he wished only to allude to them 
for the purpose of connecting them with 
the Orders, for the sake of shewing 
that in that fruitful source of evil they 
originated. When the witnesses were 
examined, the object on the other side of 
the House seemed to be to bewilder them 
with questions regarding the Orders in 
Council, which puzzled even their most 
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vehement supporters; but however suc- | 


[588 
cessful they might in some few instance 
be, the general result was disappointment, 
and the testimony adduced, incontestibly 
shewed not only that distresses did exist 
a dreadful extent, but that those distresges 
were attributable to no other cause thay 
the Orders in Council. In the absence of 
better arguments, it was then insisted thy 
this latter opinion had been put into th 
heads of the witnesses by designing indi. 
viduals, but a knowledge of the person 
who were called to the bar, and of thema. 
ner in which they gave their depositions, 
was sufficient to contradict this assertion; 
they were master manufacturers, who had 
once been in the habit of employing from 
300 to 3,000 workmen, and whose info. 
mation and acuteness not only with regard 
to their own interests, but on the gener 
trade of the country, were surprising to all 
und unwelcome to the right hon. gentle. 
man. They were produced from most of 
the great manufacturing towns and dis 
tricts, with the nature of which they wer 
intimately acquainted, and had mostof 
them reduced the number of their work 
men to two-thirds, and sometimes to one 
third of the original number which theit 
business formerly supplied with the neces 
saries and some of the comforts of life. 
might be well to direct the notice of mem 
bers to the proportion of trade these man 
facturing Ava carried on with the United 
States, compared with the amount of their 
whole business. In Birminghain, it wa 
supposed to be one*Xhird or one balf; in 
Wolverhampton one half; in Sheffield, 
one-third; in the potteries, one-fourthin 
value; and one-third in bulk; in Leeds 
one-half, or one-third ; in Dewsbury, oe 
half; in Rochdale, two-fifths; in Bury, 
one-half ; in Manchester, one-third or one: 
fourth ; in Leicester, one-third ; in Hink 
ley, two-thirds; and from the salt works 
of Cheshire, 50,000 tons were annually 
exported. In all these places the demand 
stated had ceased ; the consequence wis 


that those who formerly were engaged i 


the foreign trade, were thrown upon 
home market, which thereby sustall® 
most serious injury by the competilio 
The stock on hand was stated to be of i 
immense amount, having been g 
augmented by the unwillingness of 
masters to turn off their men, and from 
the evidence it was apparent, that maj 
workmen were still kept on from chanly 
to manufacture articles for which there "4 
no sale, and upon the fate of thousan 
this deplorable condition, the Hou 
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now to decide. From the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman, he was sorry to find 
that it was intended by the present admi- 
nistration to persist in these destructive 
measures, and since such was their deter- 
mination, Mr. Baring recommended that 
some decisive steps should instantly be 
taken to secure the tranquillity of the in- 
terior; he had received many letters from 
the country, which assured him, that upon 
the decision of the House rested the future 
peace of the manufacturing districts. In 
some of these districts the public repose 
had not yet been disturbed, on account of 
the laudable charity of the masters, who, 
though having no work, continued to pay 
their men. How long after this night’s 
vote this state of things might continue, 
the most sanguine could not indulge a con- 
jecture. It was at one period maintained, 
that these disturbances had no relation to 
the Orders in Council, but the witnesses 
had silenced such unwarrantable assertions. 
It was true that embarrassments in thie 
‘West of England did not exist; he was 
free to admit that Mr. Woods, a most re- 
spectable witness, had so proved ; and the 
opponents of the Orders in Council had no 
desire to make their case stronger than it 
in reality was ; but it had been also estab- 
lished, that although there were no dis- 
tresses, many orders had been received for 
goods from America, with which it was im- 
possible to comply. The same reason why 
there had been no disturbances in the West 
of England, would shew why there had 
been no disturbances in the metropolis; 
the lower orders being differently employ- 
ed, did not experience the want that 
aflicted the manufacturing districts of Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, and Warwickshire. 
Setting aside altogether the commercial 
question, ought it not to be a great induce- 
ment with ministers to repeal the Orders, 
that it compelled them to maintain a large 
armed force, to conquer the unhappy peo- 
pl in the interior, which might be far 
better employed in subduing our enemies 
inthe peninsula? With regard to the se- 
cond question, whether, if the American 
market were re-opened, our ' distresses 
would not be removed, all the witnesses 
concurred in stating, that the obtaining of 
such a vent would remedy nearly all the 
commercial evils under which we laboured. 

ey were convinced that the repeal of 
the Orders would open the ports of the 
United States to our manufactures, and that 

© consequence would be the restoration 

happiness and tranquillity. « But,” said 
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the right hon. gentleman, “ we shall lose 
the South American trade.” According to 
the evidence, such a loss would in reality 
be a gain, for all agreed that it was a most 
ruinous speculation; ‘and allowing that 
the losses sustained there had been caused 
by ignorance, yet it was evident that the 
market had been glutted, and the utmost 
that could be made of it was, that if it were 
reduced from three and a half to two and a 
half millions annually, it might be benefi- 
cial; but of what consequence was this 
trifling sum compared with the immense 
advantage to be derived from a free inter- 
course with the United States? This 
trade had every circumstance that could 
make it valuable; the demand was con- 
stantly increasing, and the returns were 
of a most important and essential nature, 
no less than the raw material for our ma- 
nufactures, and food for our armies. It 
had been said, that the merchants of Lon- 
don had not petitioned for the repeal, but 
had prayed the continuance of the Orders 
in Couacil. The names of the individuals 
who had done so were certainly respect- 
able, but they were by no means to be 
considered the principal merchants in the . 
American trade, and no attempts had been 
made to obtain a counter-petition. An 
insinuation had been thrown out that Mr. 
Glennie was an interested witness, because 
he was agent to the American navy ; the 
truth was that his only connection was as a 
banker, to receive bills, which did not piro- 
duce him more than 50/. or 100/. per an- 
num, a sum so trifling, that it could not for 
an instant be supposed to influence his sen- 
timents. He would now take a view of 
the different branches of commerce which 
it was said would be injured by the Orders 
in Council. In the first place might be 
named the trade to Canada, the exports to 
which amounted to little more than 
900,000/. and although it was probable 
that they might be enlarged, yet it could 
not bear a moment’s competition with the 
commerce to the United States, ascending 
to 20 millions. ‘The great foundation, 
however, on which the Orders in Council 
were rested, was, that if the ports of 
France were opened, that country would 
obtain from Cuba and the Brazils, sugars 
and raw materials for her manufactures.— 
In the first place he would observe, that 
it was the first time he had ever heard, 
that it was a great object with a govern- 
ment to distress the trade of an ally, as we 
certainly should if we annihilated the com- 
merce of Cuba, and certainly, # limine, it 
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was not a policy of which a nation would 
be anxious to boast. The House, how- 
ever, by the testimony of an honourable 
member (Mr. Marryat) would be con- 
vinced that the trade to and from Cuba was 
still maintained, and the principal manu- 
factures of the continent, silks and linens, 
were exported thither. By his evidence 
it appeared, that three cargoes of conti- 
nentai silks and linens had been sent out 
there in 1809, while we sent but one. The 
French in fact brought out silks so cheaply 
during the operation of the Orders in 
Council, that ours had no chance of being 
sold. It was therefore evident, that our 
commerce to that part of the world could 
not be rendered worse than it was under 
these Orders by any commercial regula- 
tion whatever. There was no doubt, in- 
deed, that if a general trade was opened, 
the French manufactures would, in some 
instances, undersell us, but, he conceived 
it to be a great mistake to form that gene- 
ral desire for engrossing every thing, and 
seizing any advantage which might be 
possessed by other nations, and of all fears 
of rivalry he conceived none to be more 
absurd than that which regarded France 
in her present state.—In fact, the manu- 
facturers had, to a man, declared, that they 
feared no rival, if the trade was once open ; 
and even the right hon. gentleman himself 


allowed, that there was very little to be 
app. ehended in the articles of iron, cotton, 
and wool. Thus, then, it was certain, 
that as to Cuba, the Brazils, and our Ame- 
rican trades, the Orders in Council, instead 
of being useful, were altogether, mis- 


chievous. With respect to the evidence 
on the other side, there was nothing asked 
but questions of opinion. Mr. Finlay, of 
Glasgow, and the other gentlemen who 
were examined on the other side, spoke 
even as far as they related facts against the 
Orders. They admitted that a considerable 
depression of trade had taken place; and 
on the whole it seemed as if the govern- 
ment had been merely looking out for two 
or three stout fellows to make speeches 
and give opinions. There was another 
point to which he would call the attention 
of the House. In consequence of the sus- 
pension of our intercourse with America, 
it was stated in the evidence that a parti- 
cular branch of our trade—the cotton trade 
_—had suffered materially, and that if the 
suspension continued for three years more, 
it never would be renewed. It never 
should be forgotten, that our own trade 
@riginally owed much to the bigotry of 
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b 
other governments, and that we were inj 
manner forced into a manufacturing cig, 
try by the repeal of the edicts of Naniy 
A perseverance in our present spiteq 
would inevitably do the same to Aitietic, 
It was said by the noble lord opposite, 
a former night, that the Orders in Coung! 
were not the only obstacle to reconcil, 
tion with America. If the noble jg 
could shew that America had higher pip. 
tensions,—that she aimed at the desir. 
tion of our maritime rights, for instaic 
—he for one, great as our sufferings migh 
be, would not compromise the hondur i 
the interests of his country ; but the hy 
was otherwise. The repeal of the Onde 
in Council was the only obstacle to ‘cit. 
ciliation, and this appeared from tnqieh 
tionable documents. The American 
vernment and ours did not differ on 
principle of blockade ; for we never 
ported the principle of a mere be 
blockade, and we stated this distinct vy 
our ambassador to Mr. Monroe. He 
sorry not to see an hon. and learned gem 
tleman (Mr, Stephen) in his place, who 
used to dwell so much on this topic, be 
cause he should be glad to set him | 
on it by the correspondence between 
two governments. So far, indeed, wit 
America from differing from us on ths 
point, that Mr. Monroe said, “ Did a 
America repeatedly declare, that tk 
wished only for the repeal of our Of 
in Council ?”? After such ‘a declaration 
as this of her ambassador, could any pét- 
son say that there was any impediment lo 
an agreement except those Orders? Al 
America wanted was a satisfactory asih 
ance that our Orders were at an end, 
was unfair, therefore, to state, that thet 
was any material question which involtd 
the consideration of our maritime 

of search, of blockade, &c. From 
papers to which he alluded, these fit 
were clear; and he was only astonishel, 
when they were so satisfactory, that lle 
noble lord should have resisted their pi 
duction before the House. In afewé 
however, he should move them to be pti 
ed, to which he hoped the noble lid 
would have then no objection. Before 
sat down, there was another point i 
which he wished to say a few words, 
that was the expence to which we W 
put by the existence of the Orders # 
Council. He would venture to say, that 
uoléss they were repealed, our comm 


sary-general in Portugal could a 


rf 


future sufficiently “supplied. “By* out 
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ability to send any thing to Awmerica in 
return for her supplies, a loss of 2 millions 
4 year was suffered from the state of the 
exchange. We had, then, the additional 
expence of military preparations in all our 
northern colonies; and it was possible 
even, as said by his right hon. and learned 
friend, that an additional force would be 
wanted from Portugal for the defence of 
Canada. This might be found necessary ; 
but if America should yo to war seriously 

inst us, in his opinion we could not re- 
tain Canada three months. On the whole 
he thought, that by our Orders in Council 
we lost the most substantial commercial 
advantages, for an object which we could 
never obtain—that of forcing our trade with 
the continent. 


Lord ‘Castlereagh, on ‘such an important. 


subject, felt anxious to offer to the 
House the reasons which appeared to 
him conclusive against the address. He 
lamented the precipitation of the honour- 
ableand learned gentleman in bringing 
forward this motion—a precipitation in- 
jorious to his own cause. ‘This was the 
more to be regretted, as the evidence went 
tosuch a great extent. He was sorry that 
the honourable and learned gentleman, 


even for the sake of his own character, 


thould have so much departed from all 
parliamentary practice, and should have 


pressed to a hasty discussion a question than 
which one more vital never came before 
the consideration of parliament. He de- 
precated any interference on the part of 
the Howse‘in ‘a question of great national 


importance, involving unquestionably 
commercial considerations of the most 
serious nature, but ‘mixed up with conside, 
rations of maritime right. It was certainly 
hot out of the absolute province of parlia- 
mént to interfere on such an occasion ; 
‘ut it iad always been that from which 
they had been abhorrent, pending a nego- 
Cation on a delicate subject, to dictate 
to the executive government the course 
Which it ought to pursue. He admitted 
‘that the tion. and learned gentleman ‘had 
made out a grave case of national distress, 
‘affecting the manufactarers of the coun- 
‘ty. He further admitted that there was 
Yeasonable ground to ‘believe, that if the 
American market wasnot opened within a 
limited ‘period, the pressure would be in- 
‘teased. “Bat ‘still he hoped ‘that parlia- 
Ment Would not allow’ ‘their imaginations 
lo Wander ‘so’ widely’ with’ the ‘hon. ‘and 
leaned ‘getitleman; as‘to conceive that the 
tal ‘Conimerce’ arid *mantifactures ~ of 
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the empire were in a state of decay ana 
perishment. He by no means wished to 
understate the pressure on those of our 
manufacturers who had been accustomed 
toexport to America.—He felt acutely for 
their distresses, and he declared that he 
had never met with more fair and liberal 
men than the individuals sent by those 
manufacturers to represent their case to 
parliament. He conceded to the honour- 
able and learned gentleman, that if Great 
Britain revoked her Orders in Council, — 
America might be disposed to abrogate 
her Non-Importation Act; but he contend- 
ed, that on a retrospect of the past, he was 
by no means prepared to say that it would 
have been wise to have kept possession of 
the American market, by abstaining from 
those measures; an abstinence which 
would have exposed the commerce of this 
country to all the evils with which it had 
been threatened by France. In justice, 
however, Great Britain ought to have re- 
tained possession of the American market. 
Notwithstanding the system which she 
had adopted towards France—a system 
which, he admitted, was not justifiable on 
principles of commercial policy, but which 
was most completely justifiable on the 
principle in which it omginated: namely, 
the principle of ceercing France, and 
driving her from * system of misrule 
which she had s& extensively exercised. 
As directed against France, this system 
had obtained its object. Never was a 
country more commercially depressed 
than France. By the official documents 
of the French government, it appeared, 
that the whole extent of the manufactures 
and prodace of that country with ber pe- 
pulation of 36 millions, consumed -inter- 
nally, as well as exported, did ‘not equal 
the simple exports of other nations. ‘In 
the year before last, they did not exeeed 
54,000,000]. sterling, while ours amount- 
ed to 66,000,000/. Never therefore-would 
he cease to contend, that the system of his 
late right hon. friend did not originate as 
much in wisdom'as in justice, Even with 
the loss of the American market (which 
he maintained we ought not to have lost) 
let the House compare the ‘situation im 
which the British empire was,with that ‘in 
which it might have been, but ‘for the 
Orders in Council. This ‘country (with 
the exception of the last year, the defi- 
ciency of which ‘was occastoned “by tem- 
porary causes) exhibited to the worid-a 
spectacle of a nation successfully ‘strug- 


‘gling amidst the-efforts of-war, and-rising 
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in wealth and commercial prosperity. 
Indeed a great part of the deficiency of 
the last year was occasioned by the pre- 
ceding extraordinary and even unnatural 
prosperity. With that exception, the 
commerce of the country, all but that 
which related to America, had increased 
in an accumulating ratio beyond what it 
ever had been in times of peace. And 
even incontinental Europe, our commerce, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the scourge 
of the continent, had grown to a conside- 
rable extent, particularly since the issuing 
of the Orders in Council. ‘The average of 
our annual exports to the continent dur- 
ing the three years preceding the Orders 
in Council was 17,500,0002. The annual 
average of the 3 years subsequent to the 
Orders in Council was 23,000,000/. being 
an increase of near 6 millions. Even theex- 
ports to America, prior to the last year, so 
far from decaying, had considerably in- 
creased. The average of the annual ex- 
ports to America and the West Indies dur- 
ing the three years immediately preceding 
the last year, was 22,000,000/. the annual 
average during the three years preceding 
those three years, was only 19,500,000/. 
The present distress of those manufactur- 
ing districts most connected with America 
was, in a great degree, attributable to the 


benevolent feelings of the master manufac- 
turers, who had expeMed their capitals 
in keeping their men employed on the 
same scale during the last year as they 
had done during the three years preced- 
ing. He had always denied, that the pre- 
sent system was adopted from any unwor- 


thy motive of national gain. It rested on 
the firm ground of national defence. It 
rested on the principle, that as the enemy 
wielded their utmost extent of power 
against the prosperity of the British em- 
pire, we had a right to wield the utmost 
extent of our power against the prosperity 
of France. He stated it in vindication of 
the character of the country, and of the 
government, that he believed no councils 
had ever been more honourably awd faith- 
fully directed to apply the system of re- 
taliation successfully to the enemy, but 
in a way as little obnoxious as possible to 
the neutral. Various modifications had 
been resorted to for this latter purpose, 
and particularly the Order of 1809, limit- 
ing the blockade to France and the coun- 
tries immediately under the power of her 
arms. Adverting to the system of li- 
€ences, he maintained that the hon. and 
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error on the subject. The licences ¢op. 
nected with the system of blockade dij 
not form a fifth of the whole licence BY se 
tem of the country. We had a right by 
our licences to avail ourselves of the relief 
which the enemy required ; and we had 
never done this to the injury of neutral, 
who had enjoyed as much facility in sil. 
ing from our ports as our own merchant 
vessels. But it was not with the licence 
system that America quarrelled. Wehad 
expressed our readiness to return, if Ame. 
rica wished it, to the strict measure of 
1807, provided she rescinded the act pro. 
hibitory of our commerce. He was anyi- 
ous to call the attention of the House to 
some circumstances which had occurred 
since the last discussion on the subject, and 
since the issuing of the Regent’s Declar 
tion in April. It had been asked in that 
House, in what way he understood the 
operation of the French Decree. recently 
communicated to government by the 
American minister ? He had no hesitation 
in replying, that in his opinion it by no 
means satisfied the Regent’s Declaration, 
which required the unqualified and uncon 
ditional repeal of the Berlin and Mila 
Decrees, as the condition of rescinding 
the Orders in Council, The day on which 
he had received that Decree, was the very 
day on which the House of Commons hat 
been pleased by its vote, virtually to dis 
solve the administration; and therefore it 
was not until the last three or four days 
that the present government, considering 
themselves as a government, had deli 
berated on the subject. On the face of 
this instrument, however, he had no difi. 
culty in repeating that it appeared insu 
ficient, and was accompanied with circus 
stances of great distrust and suspicion. It 
was difficult also to say, whether this De 
cree had not been completely revoked by 
the sweeping declaration of the duked 
Bassano, that the Berlin and Milan De 
crees would remain in full force, until the 
maritime assumptions of this coutlly 
should be abandoned. There, therefore 
must exist considerable doubts on the si 
ject. Nevertheless, it might not beu 
wise to put the country in a situation 0 
receive explanations upon it. If the Am 
rican government should be found dispo 
ed to make representations to France,” 
induce her to satisfy the just expectatio™ 
contained in his royal highness the Prine 
Regent’s Declaration, Great Britain #9 
be disposed to consent to the § 


learned gentleman had fallen under a great | for a limited period, of the restrictive4y" 
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tem of both countries ; or, in other words, 
she would consent to suspend the Orders 
in Council, if America would consent to 
suspend her Non-Importation Act. The 
experiment on then be tried of the 

racticability of restoring things, to their 
ancient system, If, by an act of temper 
and conciliation, not incompatible with 
the safety of the country, an inducement 
could be held out to France, in the pa- 
roxysm of her power, to return to that 
system, a departure from which had been 
destructive of her own commerce, it would 
be an act redounding to our honour. 
Should the event be favourable, the advan- 
tage would be greatto all parties. Should 
-jt be unfavourable, we must return to our 
present retaliatory system.—If this effort 
on our part were not met with a corres- 
pondent feeling on the part of America, 
opportunities would be afforded, in the 
absence of irritation, of fairly considering 
those circumstances which might restore 
‘and cement that friendship which ought 
always to be maintained between the two 
countries, and which it was the curse of 
both had ever been interrupted. If, by 
the fatal perseverance of France, Great 
Britain should be driven to re-adopt her 
retaliatory system, means might be adopt- 
ed, without endangering its efficacy against 
the enemy, of rendering it less obnoxious 
to America. He concurred with the hon. 
‘and learned gentleman, that it would be 
& most unworthy and unwise policy in 
this country to allow itself to be provok- 
ed by the irritation which America had 
evinced. Was it not the part of a great 
empire like England to adopt a concilia- 
tory course of conduct towards America, 
even at the time when her fone, although 
he trusted it would not lead to absolute 
war, sufficiently marked the hostile dispo- 
‘ition of her councils? Although he did 
hot wish to be too sanguine as to the re- 
sult of this experiment, yet, persuaded as 
he was, that there had been moments of 
‘such great inconvenience to France, that 
had she not cherished hopes of final suc- 
ess from the occurrence of certain cir- 
cumstances in this country, she would 
willingly have abandoned her projects, 
he could not help entertaining an expec- 
lation that she might be induced to return 
lothe ancient system. Under all these 
circumstances, he trusted the House would 
Hot consent to the Address. He would 
“ng himself with moving the order of 
bee. Were the documents illustra- 
ve of the negociation between this coun- 
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try and America on the table, he should 
call for a distinct negative to the motion, 
but as they were not, so he did not wish 
to extract from the House any vote which 
might imply their approbation of the con- 
duct of his Majesty’s government in that 
negociation. . 

Mr. Whitbread declared himself to be, 
as on most other occasions, completely 
unable to understand the meaning of the 
noble lord. He begged the noble lord 
would say what it was he meant; and if 
he was better understood by any one 
else, he (Mr. Whitbread) should confess 
that he was truly dull of apprehension. 
The noble lord seemed to wish the House 
to believe that he proposed to do some- 
thing conciliatory to America. But did 
he mean to act immediately on his propo- 
sition > Or was it his intention to send out 
to America, and tell her, that if she would 
relax in her late system of the Non-Inter- 
course Act, this country would suspend, 
or revoke, or abandon, or do what with 
the Orders in Council? Did he mean to 
give any immediate relief to the starving 
manufacturers and ruined capitalists, or 
did he mean to advise his royal highness 
the Prince Regent to withdraw the Orders 
in Council till this question should be de- 
termined ? 

Lord Castlereagh in explanation said, he 
meant as he had stated, that a proposition 
should be made to the American govern- 
ment to suspend immediately the Orders 
in Council, on condition that they would 
suspend their Non-Intercourse Act; and 
that in the interval both parties should use 
their endeavours to prevail on Buonaparté 
to restore the rules of commerce to their 
ancient customary limits. 

Mr. Whitbread was of opinion that if this 
proposition was to be sent out to America, 
and it was expected that the House and 
the country should wait tlil they received 
an answer, it was the greatest delusion 
that had ever been attempted. Could 
he, after what had passed, suppose the 
House of Commons would wave the 
question any longer? The manovfactu- 
rers had declared they could not wait 
longer. The general and deeply distressed 
state of the country loudly declared relief 
ought not any longer to be postponed. 
What bad induced the House to interfere 
with the executive government? The 
answer was plain and obvious—it was the 
conduct of the executive itself. The state 
of the country was so alarming—the cries 
of the. petitioners were so. truly piercing, 

4 
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that interference could no longer be put 
off. It would depend on the decision of 
the House of Commons, whether they’ 
would have thousands and thousands not 
only destitute of bread, but in a state of 
absolute despair. Ifthe House determined 
to rescind the Orders in Council, there 
could be no doubt but the looms would im- 
mediately and numerously be set a-going, 
and ships would be instantly freighted. If 
the noble lord’s proposition be adopted, 
ota single loom would be seen to move— 
not the sail of one single ship would be 
unfurled for commercial concerns with 
America. That country had til] to night 
been calumniated as a government, and 
had never been treated with the respect 
due to an independent power ; and it was 
high time that we should awake to the 
real interests which belonged to the eom- 
merce and manufactures of the country. 
He did hope, the noble lord and his col- 
leagues, after having witnessed for so long 
a time the distressed situation of the ma- 
nufacturers, and after learning from the 
evidence what was the cause of it, would 
have come forward to have put an end to 
auch crying evils by a determination to 
suspend the Orders in Council, with their 
concomitant mischievous attendants—li- 
cences, and their subordinate supporters— 
fraud and perjury. He had in his band 
papers which had been left in the hand of 
a bankrupt, who had dealt in these simu- 
lated papers ; and the clerks of that very 
bankrupt had since advertised, that all per- 
sons who were desirous of obtaining simu- 
Jated papers might be immediately sup- 
plied by them. The question was, whe- 
ther the noble lord would suffer thousands 
to remain without bread, or would go on 
with the system of simulated papers and 
licences. He would ask the right hon. 
gentleman whether the American minister, 
from the first moment of the Orders in 
Council being mentioned, did not protest 
against them—whether that. minister did 
not warn him and his colleagues that if 
they were persisted in, they would involve 
the two countries ina war; and at last 
told both the belligerents, that if they did 
mot relax in their several systems, Ame- 
rica could not be on terms with either of 
them. France had been the first to relax, 
and thence the state of our starving ma- 
saafacturers. And besides, that. while it 
wwas pretended by ministers in this coun- 
try, that they meant these Orders in 
-Council as a measure of retaliation on the 
enemy, and negociations were carrying on 
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by means and through the medium ofa, 
ambassador, sent expressly for the py 
from this country, a base and SCandaloys 
attempt had been made, which appeared 
to bave been sanctioned by the person 
now at the head of the administration of 
this country, to separate the northern 
states from their union with the southern, 
It appeared from Jord Liverpool’s letters, 
that this man had been employed by go. 
vernment ; and he bad no doubt but when 
the papers were granted which had been 
called for and refused, the fact would be 
proved that such person had been em. 
ployed for no friendly or laudable py. 
ose. This action had given into the 
hands of the American government the 
most powerful engine of war that could be 
devised. The noble lord had said, that the 
cause of the distress of the manufactures 
was owing to their having made too many 
goods on speculation. He believed the 
noble lord had never read the evidence; 
for if he had, he would have found no 
such information there : he must haye de 
rived it from some other source, which 
was not to be depended on. The ev- 
dence told the direct contrary, and shewel 
that they had manafactured, not from spe- 
culation but to keep the men whohad been 
long in their employ from actually star 
ing. The noble lord, however, had putit 
on a different footing, and was for waiting 
till we could send a proposition to Ame- 
rica for the acceptance of that govem 
ment ; while the manufacturing interes 
were at this moment waiting in breath: 
less expectation, to know whether they 
were to be doomed to starve or Doh 
He begged the House would not be 
caught by the delusion, but by their dec 
sion prevent the manufacuurers from being 
driven to profound and absolute despa. 
Mr. Bathurst thought it had been sai 
that such was the feeling of America, tht 
the moment our Orders in Council welt 
done away, that moment their Non-lnte 
course Act would cease: and the witness 
at the bar had even said, that on ile 
knowledge of the Orders in Council hat 
ing ceased to operate, they would mmm 
diately, without hearing from Ament 
proceed to ship their goods. : 
Mr. Ponsonby contended, that the right 
hon. gentleman had figured a. case per 
fectly wide of the proposition of the nm 
lord. ‘To induce the House. to pass to! 
orders. of the day, the noble lord, 
stated it to be his intention to sen 





America, to know whether, on our susps 
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ing our Orders in Council, America would 
abrogate her Non-Intercourse Act, and then 
would apply to France to rescind -her 
Berlin and Milan Decrees; and this too 
forthe purpose of deciding whether the 
retaliatory measures of this country should 
or should not be persisted in. Sucha pro- 
ceeding was calculated only to produce 
delay—for the American minister had al- 
ready pledged himself, that on the Orders 
in Council being repealed, he was autho- 
ised to say that the Non- Intercourse Act 
wasatanend. If the proposition was made 
to the American government to apply to 
France for the repeal of the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees, would not the American 
government immediately say to you she 
had no power to interfere with France, 
except in as far as her own commerce was 
concerned ? As to America, France had 
already repealed the Berlin and Milan 
Decrees; and though she might be sorry 
this repeal did not extend to Britain, yet 
she had neither right nor power to in- 
terfere. 

Lord Castlereagh explained, that he 
never meant that there should be any de- 
lay in suspending the Orders in Council. 
He meant they should be suspended for a 
definite time, and that this circumstance 
should be communicated to the American 
government for the double purpose of as- 
certaining, whether she would in con-. 
sequence abrogate her Non-Intercourse 
Act; and also that she might apply to 
France,|to return to the ancient system of 
belligerents, ' 

Mr. Ponsonby said, then the noble lord 
meant to suspend the Orders in Council at 
the moment ? Was this so? (Lord Castle- 
reagh assented.) The Orders in Council, 
then, he was to understand, were to be 
immediately suspended. Were our manu- 
facturers, he asked, to act on this, and to 
thip goods, depending on the acceptance 
ofthis proposition by the American go- 
vernment? If they were to derive any 
udvantage from this suspension, it must 
be by an immediate shipment, and in in- 

ucing our mauufacturers to avail them- 
telves of this permission, were we not tell- 
ing them that they must depend not on the 
ct ofthe government of this country, but 
o that of another government ?—Would 
it not be more becoming at once to tell 

¢ Americans « the English government 

tevoked the Orders in Council, and it 

lw done it on the faith of your declaration, 
that the moment it did so, you would repeal 
jour Non-Intercourse Act?” Supposing 
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both governments to act with good faith, 
the same ship that carried oat the account 
of the revocation of the Orders in Council, 
might also carry out the goods of the ma- 
nufacturers of this country, so far’ as it 
could contain them ; but under this step 
implying a suspicion of the American go- 
vernment, that government was pledged to 
nothing. The proposition of the noble 
lord was full of hazard to our manufactu- 
turers, offering nothing good, and leaving 
them and their property completely at 
the pleasure of the American government. 
How America was to agree to such a pro- 
position he could not say ; but he knew 
what flowed from this mode of proceeding, 
namely, a confession both to France and 
America, that the English government 
had resorted to measures which bore so 
hard on herself, that she could not perse- 
vere in them. 

Lord Castlereagh explained, that the 
American government had made the same 
pledge as to suspension as they had with 
respect to revocation. 

Mr. Wilberforce objected to the mode 
proposed by the noble lord, because it 
shewed an unwillingness to do that which, 
in fact, he intended todo. He entertained 
doubts as to the propriety of abandoning 
the Orders in Council; but if it was 
thought that they might be suspended, he 
was of opinion the best mode of proceed- 
ing was to declare that this country would 
revoke them if America would revoke her 
Non-Intercourse Act. The government 
of this country ought to give to our manu- 
facturers the best security they could that 
their goods would not be sequestrated. In 
asking the American government if it 
would do what it had said it would do, we 
in a manner asked her if she was serious 
in her-declaration or fot, and left her to 
answer as she pleased. This he did not 
approve of. If we were to depart from 
our present system, we should do it in the 
way best calculated to secure to us the 
advantages to be expected from the change. 
We ought not to steer a middle course, 
and thus deprive ourselves of the advan- 
tage which we might derive from acting 
with openness and candour. To our 
manufacturers the mode proposed was tan- 
talizing, and as such, he thought, unbe- 
coming. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, all 
that was asked of the American govern- 
ment, was to require of France assurances 
as to the bona fides of the Decree as to 
America, which she had issued. 

(2N) 
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. Lord Milton declared his inability to 
comprehend the precise intentions of mi- 
nisters; or whether in the event of the 
French government re-inforcing the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees, it was proposed to re- 
enact the Orders in Council. 

Mr. Canning entertained the same opi- 
nion of the Orders in Council as he had 
originally done, that they were a justi- 
fiable measure of retaliation on the enemy : 
but that retaliation he always considered 
as of a political and not a commercial na- 
ture. This view of them had that night 
been recognised both by the right hon. 
gent. and by the noble lord. It was be- 
coming the character of this country to 
exert its strength in defence of its just 
and necessary rights ; but it was also be- 
coming its character to exercise its rights, 
so as to keep within the rules of strict jus- 
tice to others. He did not approve, there- 
fore, of some late attempts at converting 
a measure of political retaliation into a 
commercial monopoly for ourselves: but 
he was happy that such a principle had 
been disclaimed. Whether it was right 
or not ta permit this enquiry to be com- 
menced, he would not now consider: but 
he felt himself under some difficulty, for 
he had always considered this as a great 
political question, though certainly con- 
nected with commerce, which no British 
statesmen ought to lose sight of ; and yet 
by consenting to try it on the ground of 
commercial pressure, the question was 
prejudged. ‘There were, in truth, great 
political parties interested in this question, 
America, Great Britain and France: and 
yet, from our mode of trying the question, 
we precluded ourselves, in some measure, 
from: the exercise of a due discretion in 
regard to our own Orders in Council, with 
a view to what might be done by the 
other parties. This was his opinion. But 
now, however, the enquiry had taken 
place, and the only remaining considera- 
tion was, how to turn it to the best advan- 
tage. He contended, that revocation was 
better than suspension. He had no hopes 
that concession would make any change 
in the measures of France: but he yielded 
to the hopes of a reconciliation with Ame- 
ica, and relief to the distresses of this 
country. Adverting to the report of the 
French minister, where it was asserted 
that the treaty of Utrecht had settled the 
doctrine that free ships made free goods, 
as the law of nations: he characterized 
that report as conceived in fraud, and 
issued in delusion, and concluded by ex- 
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pressing a wish that something should, 
pear on the Journals, to mark the opinion 
of the House on the enquiry. 

Mr: Brougham congratulated the Hou 
and the country on the prospect of speedily 
getting rid of these Orders in Counc, 
He hoped they should never hear of them 
again ; indeed; he was sure they would 
not, for he should like to see any one that 
would dare to re-animate them.~ He 
hailed the absence of his hon. and lear. 
ed friend (Mr. Stephen), though he should 
have been sorry for it on any other occa 
sion; for it was evident his hon, and 
learned friend had not been able to bring 
himself to witness the death of his darling 
offspring—the Orders in Council. The 
enquiry had been long and tedious, butit 
had not been in vain. He disclaimed all 
ideas of having considered the provisions 
of the treaty of Utrecht as part of the law 
of nations. The noble lord, he hoped, 
would withdraw bis motion of proceeding 
to the orders of the day, and explain more 
distinctly what was the exact intention of 
government. He suggested that the de 
bate might be adjourned till Friday, that 
they might understand each other more 
clearly before they came to a decision, 

Lord Castlereagh must oppose the orders 
of the day to the Address, which he coni- 
dered as an unconstitutional interference 
with the executive government. . Nerer- 
theless the words of the Address included 
the proposition which he had suggested, 
for it recommended to his Royal Highness 
to repeal or suspend the Orders in Council 

Ultimately, Mr. Brougham and lord 
Castlereagh severally withdrew their mo- 
tions, on the understanding that an official 
instrument on the subject should appear i 
the next Gazette. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 17. 


Compraint aGainst “ Tue Dat’ 
Newsrarer.] Mr. Marryat’ rose to com 
plain of a gross misrepresentation made ia 
the paper called “ The Day,” in the tt 
port of the speech of the hon. and leamed 
gentleman who opened the debate lat 
night, (Mr. Brougham.) © The paragraph 
to which he alluded stated, “ that no a 
tempt was made by any one to deny the 
distress of the country, except by a mei 
ber of that House, Mr. Marryat: that th 
hon. member had flatly and insultingly 
contradicted all the testimony of the other 
witnesses ; and though a loyalist, 
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inning his evidence by an attack on jaco- 
binism, yet was evidently of that class 
which he now abused.” The paragraph 
went on applying to him (Mr. Marryat), 
whatever the hon. and learned gentleman 
had imputed to the witness of whom he 
spoke. Before he said any thing respect- 
ing himself, he must say, that the severity 
of the invective was such as could not, in 
strict justice, be applied to the testimony 
ofany witness before thecommittee. It had 
been said of a celebrated author, ‘ Nihil 
tetigit quod non ornavit;’ it might also be 
said of the hon. and learned gentleman, that 
heornamented and amplified whateversub- 
ject he undertook ; and the statement had 
become, perhaps, still more decorated in 
passing through the hands of reporters and 
compositors, As to himself, it must be 
known to most gentlemen in that House, 
that he was utterly unconnected with the 
manufacturing districts to which the wit- 
ness in question had belonged ; and every 
man must do him the justice to say, that 
he had never ridiculed or insulted the mi- 
series of the manufacturers, who might 
fairly be considered as the great props of 
thenational trade and wealth : yet, though 
this justice would be done him in the 
House, the misrepresentation might do 
him much harm out of doors. Suppose 
he lived in the neighbourhood of any ma- 
nufacturing place—for instance, Spital- 
fields; and the numerous workmen there 
had seen the statement, might not his 
personal safety, nay, his life, as well 
asthat of his family, have beén endan- 
gered? It was not from any vindictive 
motive that he brought forward this sub- 
ject, but merely to do justice to himself. 
He was soon going to a manufacturing 
district, where part of his family resided, 
and where such a statement, uncontra- 
dicted, might produce to him very serious 
mischief. He should move that the 
printer of The Day do attend at the bar of 
the House. 

The Speaker said, the proper method 
was to give in the paper, that the para- 
graph might be read. It was put in and 
ted accordingly. The Speaker then in- 
formed Mr. Marryat, that he might make 
his motion. 

Mr. Marryat moved, That Thomas 
Knowles, the printer of The Day, do at- 
tend at the bar of the House on Friday next. 

Mr. Brougham said, that could he have 
inicipated, that what fell from him yes- 
terday would have given rise to this se- 
Nous mistake, he should have been in- 
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clined almost to have compounded with 
his duty, and have omitted the statement. 
The person to whose testimony he had al- 
luded, it was hardly necessary to say, was 
not his hon. friend ; it was a person who 
neither was, nor ever had been a member 
of that House. That newspaper account 
had other inaccuracies; in some places 
going beyond, in others falling short of 
his observations: yet he could not allow 
to have it said, that his had been an orna- 
mented, fanciful, exaggerated description 
of the testimony of that man. He was the 
more disposed to make this remark, as 
some gentlemen on the other side had 
appeared disposed to cheer the assertion 
of the hon. gentleman on this point; 
particularly an hon. baronet, who, he 
was pretty sure was not present at the 
examination of the witness alluded to. 
He would observe merely, that the pri- 
vileges of the House would be best pre- 
served by mixing lenity with their ani- 
madversions: in the present instance, he 
was perfectly disinterested in making this 
remark, as he had been twice affronted by 
the Day newspaper ; once in a misrepre- 
sentation of his speech, another time by a 
direct attack upon himself. Gentlemen 
should also consider the disadvantage 
under which reports of their debates were 
taken. (Cries of Order, order!) He would 
not press this, but begged gentlemen to 
reflect on all those circumstances of pal- 
liation which they could not be ignorant 
of, though it was unparliamentary to men- 
tion them. 

Mr. Baring said, that it was scarcely 
necessary to mention that the expressions 
in question were not used by the hon. 
gentleman: he hoped that the hon. 
mover would be satisfied with this expla- 
nation. “ 

Mr. Herbert, of Kerry, said, it was very 
hard that members should be so misrepre- 
sented: he had himself suffered this in- 
jury in his vote respecting the Duke of 
York. 

Mr. C. Adams said, that no stress ought 
to have been laid on expunged evidence. 

Mr. Marryat had no wish to inflict any 
punishment on the printer, except, per- 
haps, that he should print the whole of his 
testimony, as the best contradiction to 
that unfounded paragraph. Whether, 
however, this were done or no, he called 
for no punishment, and begged to withdraw 
his motion. 

Mr. Ponsonby asked, what good would 
be effected by calling the printer to the 
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bar. He could merely say, what every 
body saw, that it was a mistake; nor 
would it be right to press the motion, now 
that the offended person expressed him- 
self satisfied. 

A division then took place :—For the 
Motion 110; Against it 116.—Majority 
6, for not bringing up the printer. 


Prisoners oF War] Mr. Calvert 
moved for a return of the number of com- 
missioned officers, prisoners of war in this 
country, on the 5th of June, 1810, 11, and 
12, distinguishing those who had broken 
their parole, those who had escaped, and 
those who were retaken. 

Lord Castlereagh concurred in the pro- 
priety of the motion. A greater number 
of officers had latterly broken their parole, 
than was ever known in any former war. 
If they could not prevent this, he thought 
the names of the parties, who had thus for- 
feited the honour so highly prized by mi- 
litary men, ought to be held up to public 
detestation, for the purpose of deterring 

others from pursuing similar conduct. 

Mr. Calvert was glad the. noble lord ap- 
proved of his motion. At the same time, 
he must observe, that the publication of 
the names would have very little effect. 
Those who could make up their minds to 
such an action, would not be deterred by 


ony measure of the kind. 
he motion was then agreed to. 


Toteration Act,] Mr. Whitbread said, 
that considerable conversation had taken 
place, prior to the death of the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, as to a legislative 
measure, for the relief of Dissenters. He 
had, in consequence, from time to time, 
waved a notice which he had giverron the 
subject, that the determination of the 
members of government might be made 
known. To give the present ministry an 
opportunity of turning their attention to 
the subject, he would now postpone his 
motion, which stood for this day, to this 
day se’nnight. 


Singcure Orrices’ Bitt.}] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer having signified the 
— of the crown to the passing of this 

ill, 

Mt. Wynn said, that he was exceedingly 
glad that the consent had been given, but 
he could not admit that it was necessary. 
He protested against the statement of an 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Courtenay) on a for- 


mer day, and denied that any Speaker had 
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refused to put a question because jt ha 
not received the crown’s consent, 

Mr. Courtenay said, that the consen 
having been given he should not enie 
into the discussion, He desired the Jou. 
nal of April, 1808, to be read, whieh wa 
done accordingly. 

The Bill was then passed, 


NEGOCIATIONS FOR FORMING A NBW Ap. 
MINISTRATION, SHERIDAN’S: ExpLayiy 
TION.] Mr. Sheridan spoke as follows; 
—I rise, Sir, in pursuance of the notice 
given by me on Monday last, avail 
myself of the indulgence which the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer has now. afforded 
me, though I am well aware how much 
more important the subject is which he 
agreed to delay on my account, than any 
thing which I can have to communicate to 
the House. I must confess thatin comi 
down to the House, about an hour ago, 
rather felt something like an inauspicious 
omen at my entrance. How it came to 
be reported yesterday that 1 was taken 
desperately ill, 1 cannot in any way con 
jecture; but I certainly did feel notalit 
tle surprized when my hon. friends bega 
to condole with my situation in a mot 
alarming tone, and assumed a_ stare of 
affectionate surprise at my being well 
enough to come out. Now the fact istha 
Iwas very well yesterday; butJams 
far from being well to day that I mustot 
that account solicit the indulgence. of the 
House; but.I must have been labouring 
under a most severe indisposition, indeet, 
if I had allowed myself to neglect thew 
dication of my own character, and tobe 
guilty of such a disrespect to the Hout, 
as not to redeem the pledge which I hi 
so solemnly given. 

In rising therefore on the present oct 
sion, the House may be assured that I 
be as brief as possible in what I have 
say, and that I shall consume buta 
portion of their time. I have to confess 
that I shall solicit the attention of the 
House very much, to the consideration 
circumstances connected with my of 
political life. This is a course whieh lit 
treat the House to believe 1 most 
lingly pursue. So long as I have ee 
honour to have a seat in this House, | thi 
I may safely say this much of myself, 

I have always had good sense § 

taste enough not to be an egotist 
these walls. And I am therefore them 
induced to entertain a hope that the Hout 
will bear with me on the present occasi™ 
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Ja the course of what I have to state I 
mean to bring no charge of crimination 
fyrward against any individual, but merely 
to confine myself to refute the calumnies 
which have appeared in a certain publica- 
tion, which, except for certain reasons, I 
should now scorn to hold in my hands. If 
these calumnies, which are evidently le- 
yelled at me, had appeared in an ordinary 
paper, [ would not now say any thing on 
the subject, or be disposed to take the 
smallest notice of them: for never was any 
man more a friend to the liberty, nay, I 
willeven say, to the licence of the press 
than myself, But when I have seen these 
calumnies in a publication well known to 
beclosely connected with those persons 
who call themselves my political friends, 
I cannot bring myself to consider them 
asthe ordinary libels of the day.—In this 
publication I have been stated to be the 
chief actor, the notable promoter of all 
that secret and underhand influence which 
itis said prevented the formation of a new 
winistty, and I am held up as the creator 
aud framer of the present administration. 
heomplaining of such language, I do not 
nean toimpute it to my hon. friends; but 
Iwill venture to say, they are little aware 
how much they really owe to me for the 
part have acted. The right hon. and 
hon. gentlemen opposite know better; 
iid 1am sure I shall not lessen myself in 
their estimation when I declare, that had 
ty counsels prevailed, not one of them 
would have been this day in office. In 
wder to shew my hon. friends and the 
House, that I am not one of a cabal who 
lave had recourse to artful means to pro- 
tire the re-appointment of the present 
niaistry, I shall proceed to mention the 
lature of the influence which I am stated 
have with the great and exalted perso- 
luge, the calumnies whieh are perpetually 
rated against whom wound me deeper 
many which are levelled against my- 
if, Iwill not attempt to disguise to the 
Huse, the honour I feel in the uninter- 
Mipted confidence reposed in’ me by that 
tilted personage, and the continual in- 
wcourse between us. Bat I will say this, 
utif at any moment I should have at- 
upted to take advantage of that confi- 
nce, and that intercourse, for the pur- 

Ke of advising him, when £ knew that 
tad responsible advisers to whom that 
Ke belonged, Iam persuaded I should 
met with the severest reprobation 
mthat illustrious person himself. I 

" Not attempt to disguise, that no man 
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living has had more opportunities of know- 
ing most intimately that illustrious person 
than myself; but it is only known to him, 
and to the Omniscient Searcher of Hearts, 
whether I have merited or preserved that 
confidence by acts of sycophancy or ser- 
vility. I know well, however, and I will 
boldly assert, that if ever there was a 
Prince who wished to be surrounded with 
advisers possessed of sincerity, the illus- 
trious person in question isthe man. I 
wish the House, I wish the country knew 
his heart as well as myself; for then I am 
sure the unmanuerly, the base and most 
ungenerous scurrility which we have so 
often witnessed, would never have been 
uttered, or if uttered, would have been 
universally received with the scorn which 
it merited. I have differed from him at 
times in opinion, and I have differed 
from the party with which I am connected 
because I loved what I conceived to be 
the welfare of my country, better than the 
approbation of either. If I have differed 
from him, I found a reward in the confi- 
dence reposed in me by my country. If 
I had lost his confidence for exercising 
what I considered to be my duty, I would 
even have risked it. If I had lost it, I 
should have lost what I should always have 
deeply lamented ; and he would have lost, 
what I pray God he might soon repair, a 
man devoted with his whole heart and 
soul to himself,—and to his honour and 
glory, and not to his station. In thus ad- 
verting to my intercourse with the Prince, 
Iam perfectly aware how unparliamentary 
it is to make any direct allusion to the 
conduct or character of that personage in 
parliament. The reflections which have 
been cast upon me respecting the seat 
which I have the honour to hold in this 
House, might in my opinion have been 4s 
well repressed. I do not throw out the 
slightest suspicion that those of my own 
party were the persons who attacked, or 
were accessary to the attacks which have 
been made upon me. This might easily 
have happened without their knowledge or 
approbation, and might have originated 
in a desire of the prriter to enter into what 
he might have mistaken to be the views 
of his party. When I went to Stafford- 
shire lately to see my old friends of 32 
years standing, they might then have 
easily thought that I_was not likely to act 
the part of a sycophant for the sake of a 
seat in the House. 

The income which I derive from the 
bounty of the Prince, which is the only 
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thing I have—[{Here Mr. Sheridan ap- 
peared somewhat agitated]—I shall ex- 
plain to the House how I came to receive 
it. On the death of lord Elliot, when the 
office of receiver general of the duchy of 
Cornwall became vacant, the attorney ge- 
neral, Mr. Adam, and a number of other 
learned gentlemen, some of whom are now 
in the House, who were then consulted, 
agreed in thinking that lord Lake could 
not accept the situation when he was ab- 
sent from this country, and it was then 
roposed that I should take it. I apprised 
is brother, in the presence of the duke of 
York, that if Itook it, I should immediately 
resign it on lord Lake’s return; and ac- 
cordingly I did resign it when he returned. 
When he died, the Prince was pleased to 
give it to me by letters patent for my life, 
in the same manner as it had been given 
to lord Lake. I state these things to shew 
that his Royal Highness is entitled to all 
the gratitude, and all the attachment 
which it is in my power to display. 
Notwithstanding this fair statement of 
my own independent principles, it will, 
perhaps, be continued to be said that Ihave 
joined in intriguing cabals, for the purpose 
of poisoning his Royal Highness’s ear. 
Now I have to state that I have spoken to 
his Royal Highness only once within the 
last two months, which I did with his own 
- permission. I purposely abstained from 
having any communication with his Royal 
Highness from a feeling of dutiful respect ; 
and I had only one audience since I came 
back from Stafford, which I requested for 
the purpose of explaining my motives for 
going to Stafford. His Royal Highness 
was then pleased to ask my opinion with 
respect to the negociations that were 
going on; and I gave him my opinion; 
and I most devoutly wish that that opinion 
could be published to the world, that it 
might serve to shame those who now belie 
me. With respect to the cabal which has 
been stated to exist, I wish to say a few 
words. I have little or no acquaintance 
with the marquis of Hertford ; and I have 
been only twice in his house in the whole 
course of my life. One of the times was 
just before the period of Mr. Fox’s death; 
and the other time was on the occasion of 
the marchioness’s party. Had I been in- 
timate at Manchester-square, I should not 
be so unmanly as-to shrink from at once 
openly avowing it, But with respect to 
the vice-chamberlain, I have been in the 
continual habit of meeting with him at a 
variety of places in different social circles; 
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but I believe no two men who have bee, 
so often together, ever conversed legs gy 
political subjects than my noble friend anj 
myself. 

And now having shovelled away agrey 
part of that rubbish of secret influence 
about which so much has been said, J shal 
advert to what has been said in this Hou 
on a late occasion. My noble friend op. 
posite has described me as a principal per. 
son in carrying on the late negociation, | 
will at once state to the House how far] 
merit the character of a negociator which 
has thus been bestowed on me. If I ha 
put on a grave reserve, and pretended , 
mysterious ignorance of all that was goi 
on, I should have been guilty of the mos 
coxcombical affectation. I did know whit 
was going on. But how did I comet 
know it? Did I know it from Carlton. 
house ? Did I know it from the houshold? 
By no means. But I knew it from theman 
quis Wellesley, who did me the honourto 
call in his carriage on me at my own hous, 
in the face of day, on the morning o 
which he was authorized by the Prince 
Regent to form an administration, for the 
purpose of shewing me the written terms 
which he proposed to offer. I knew by 
the noble marquis coming again to me 
about an hour afterwards, offering mea 
situation in his arrangements, when here 
ceived from me a most disinterested de 
nial of accepting of any official situation 
I knew afterwards from a noble earl, whom 
I shall always love and honour for bis 
worth, his greatness of mind, his noblenes 
of disposition, for every thing which is the 
boast and pride of man, I mean the earl of 
Moira. The publication charges me with 
artful and insidious attempts to inflame the 
mind of the Prince against the two noble 
lords, who were called upon to forma pat 
of the new administration; and against ov 
of them in particular; which accusatiot 
the writer, however, verysillily and weakly 
supports. I do assert that the whole isnt 
only a most gross and audacious falshoot 
but I say, that my conduct has been d+ 
rectly the contrary of what has been 
puted to me. No man ever laboured mott 
to remove prejudices which were enlet 
tained, and to conciliate good will to 
the noble individual alluded to, than my 
self. I appeal for the truth of what | a 
sert, to what consists with the know 
of my worthy friend, the hon, gentlem™ 
who now sits beside me, (Mr. hitbread.) 

When it was decided that an admin 
tration should be formed, without any & 
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clusions having been previously stipulated, 
[did then, as a privy counsellor, address a 
letter to his Royal Highness on the mag- 
nanimity and wisdom with which he had 
acted. Icontend, that the Prince Regent 
has as much right to call upon me for my 
alvice as a privy counsellor, as ‘to call 
upon any great lord for his; and that I 
amas responsible for the advice which I 
may 80 give. 

[shall now pass to that which has been 
most dwelt upon as the grand charge 
against me, that of a supposed conversa- 
tion between me and a noble lord, a con- 
versation presumed to be confirmed by the 
five thousand guinea, or five hundred thou- 
and guinea (it does not signify which) 
bet of my right hon. friend, to which I 
shall pay my respects by and bye. ‘The 
charge against me is, that I endeavoured 
toestablish the present administration by 
baling lords Wellesley and Moira, in 
their efforts to form another. An accusa- 
tion more foolishly false was never made 
inthis world. In adverting to this sub- 
ject, 1 mean to abstain wholly from the 
question of the merits or the demerits of 
my lords Grey and Grenville, in the stand 
which they thought it necessary to make 
against the houshold. That will be dis- 
cused in another place; but I could not 
help, like every other man, forming an 
opinion upon it, and that opinion was de- 
cdedly this—that at a moment like the 
present, when all the great points were 
conceded to them, when they had an op- 
portunity of saving the country perhaps, 
when the great point of all, and that which 
must ever be nearest to my heart—I mean 
the Catholics of Ireland, was at their dis- 
posl—when they might probably have 
rescued us from a war with America— 
when they might have pursued success- 
fally the object of economical reform, and 
vhen, too, they would have had an oppor- 
unity of quieting the differences that now 
tistract the country, I did not think it pos- 
tible they could set up against such op- 
portunities of public good, and incalcula- 

le service, that they wanted three white 
ticks removed! Such was my opinion— 

was my opinion concealed? No! I 
derstood that it was likely such a stand 

Yould be made by the noble lords, and I 

my Opinions conveyed to them 
lirough the only channel by which I was 

Ne they would be temperately and can- 

Y and accurately communicated, I 
hen by lord Kinnaird. There was this 

Minction too, drawn by some persons ; 
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that there were many who might regret 
the pledge given by one of the noble lords, 
but that being given, it was impossible 
he could act otherwise than he did. On 
that subject I will not say a word. Lord 
Grey is, and ought to be the guardian of 
his own honour, and must best know what 
belongs to the preservation of that honour. 
I was sorry that such a pledge had been 
given; yet I hoped it might be obviated. 
1 always thought indeed that the report of 
it had been exaggerated ; but it has been 
since related to me, in a way that leaves 
me no room for doubt upon the subject. 
I should be sorry if the question were put 
to me, whether a friend of mine, having 
given.a pledge of that description, could 
evade it; but were I pressed upon the sub- 
ject, I should certainly say that he could 
not, without great difficulty, maintain his 
honour and not redeem his pledge. 

The noble earl, I understand, was of 
opinion, that if certain persons came 
into office the present officers of the hous- 
hold were bound to resign. This I think 
came precisely to the same thing as dis- 
charging them; for I trust there is not a 
man in the House, who would come into 
the shabby juggle which it would be, to 
say, that allowing them 8 or 10 minutes 
to walk off with their White sticks would be 
any thing short of discharging them ; but 
I disliked as much the idea of the house- 
hold resigning upon the formation of a new 
cabinet, as I did that of a new cabinet con- 
ditioning for the exclusion of the houshold. 
I had nothing to do, therefore, but to 
express my disapprobation to the noble 
lord; our conversation terminated how- 
ever in my saying that— 

[Here Mr. Sheridan, who, towards the 
latter part of his statement, had frequently 
paused from apparent indisposition, ap- 
peared so il] and so much exhausted, that ° 
he could not proceed. He raised his hand 
to his forehead, and stood silent for some 
moments. The House called upon him to 
sit down. He accordingly resumed his 
seat, and a glass. of water was brought to 
him, which appeared to relieve him consi- 
derably, and he again rose.] 

I had this frank conversation with the 
noble lord ; and I did state to him, that I 
thought they were committing the same 
fault as the projected: cabinet itself, be- 
cause of the imputation which their resig- 
nation would necessarily cast upon the 
government.—The story of the noble lord 
having given way to my exhortation is 
wholly unfounded; and our conversation, 
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which by the bye did not originate with 
me, ended in my saying, ¢ well I believe 
you are right after all.’ 

{Here Mr. Sheridan was again unable 
to proceed. His voice faltered before he 
ceased to speak the last time, and he was 
more than once wholly inaudible. ] 

Mr. Jekyll submitted it to the delicacy 
and feelings of the House, if it could be 
proper to proceed with the discussion. He 
thought it must be felt to be more conve- 
nient to postpone it, and accordingly 
moved to postpone it to Friday. 

Mr. Sheridan faintly nodded assent, but 
did not speak. 

The question was then put and carried, 
and the discussion was postponed to Fri- 
day. 


Barracks.] The Hon. J. W. Ward en- 
quired, whether it was the intention of go- 
vernment to proceed with the Mary-le- 
bone Barracks, in the manner formerly 
stated? On this subject he had given no- 
tice of a motion, which he did not wish to 
renew till he heard the determination of 
government. 

Mr. Wharton said, it was not the inten- 
tion of government to press the vote of 
90,000/, at present, and the subject would 
undergo fresh consideration. 

Mr. Brougham enquired, what was in- 
tended to be done with respect to the pro- 
jected Barracks at Liverpool and Bristol ? 

Mr. Wharton reminded the hon. and 
learned gentleman, that the sum of 90,000l. 
covered them all. 


Tae Bupcet.} The House having re- 
solved itself into a committee of Ways and 
Means, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, [the 
right hon. Nicholas Vansittart] declared, 
that he could not rise to perform the duty 
which that day imposed upon him, with- 
out feeling sensations unusually painful at 
the recollection of the singular situation in 
which he was placed, and the remem- 
brance of the lamented individual whom 
he that day represented. Considering in 
whose place he stood, whose papers he 
held in bis hands, and whose plans he was 
about to state to the House, he felt rather 
that he was executing the last of the offi- 
cial duties of his lamented friend, than the 
first of hisown. Happy should he think 
himself if he could, at the close of the day, 
resign those papers again into his hands, 
after supplying his vp upon a mere oc- 
casional absence; but happier still, if he 

8 
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could inherit his talents and virtues, ang 
close a life of public service with the same 
testimonies of public approbation, andegu 
consciousness of unblemished integrity, 

Under these peculiar circumstances, the 
committee would not expect him tod 
more, than to state as briefly as possible 
what, with the exception of a few parti. 
culars, which he would point out whey 
he came to them, was the intended budget 
of their departed friend. 

He should, in the first instance, recapis 
tulate the charges of the present year, and 
then proceed to the statement of the Wa 
and Means by which it was proposed that 
those charges should be defrayed. ’ 

The whole amount of the supplies wa 
already within the knowledge of the com 
mittee, having, except a few inconsiderable 
votes for miscellaneous services, been 
agreed to by the House. It certainly wa 
an enormous, he might even say, a terrible 
extent of charge; but he had the consols. 
tion to reflect that, great as it was, there 
sources of the country were still equal to 
support it. 

On a reference to the papers on the 
table, it would appear that, for the navy, 
exclusive of ordnance for the sea service, 
the sum voted was 19,702,3991. :—for the 
army, including barracks and commisw 
riat, and the military service of Ireland, 
17,756,1601.; —an additional vote of 
90,000/. for the barrack department bal 
been agreed to by the House; but the 
treasury had determined to strike off this 
sum, and diminish the grant in the appro- 
priation act by that amount. This dim- 
nution of charge proceeded from a resilt 
tion to postpone the execution of the pro 
jected barracks at Mary-le-bone park, al 
at Bristol and Liverpool. He begged to 
be distinctly understood on this part oft 
subject; he by no means meant to insinuilt 
any disapprobation of the plan forthe 
erection of those barracks, on the copitt 
he thought it probable that a considerabl 
part at least of the plans which had bel 
sanctioned by the votes of the Hov 
would be ultimately carried into effect; bi 
his noble friend at the head of the treast!] 
board and he had not sufficiently considertt 
the subject to be able to give a decided 
nion upon it, and they had determin 
to make themselves responsible for wom 
of great magnitude, and of no immed 
necessity, without full consideration. 
hear, from the Opposition bencntt) 
Did then the gentlemen opposilé th : 
one shert and stormy week was a 
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ime for such a consideration? Or did 
they disapprove of the resolution of go- 
yernment to enquire minutely into the ex- 
enditure of the country ? 

fhe extraordinaries of the army in- 
curred last year, beyond the sum granted, 
amounted to 2,300,000/. ‘besides which 
there had been voted for the present year 
5,000,000/. for Great Britain, and 200,000/. 
for Ireland. 

For the ordnance, including Ireland, 
5,279,897. 

The miscellaneous services, including a 
few sums not yet proposed to parliament, 
and 400,000/. for the Irish permanent 
grants, might be taken at 2,350,0001. 

It was also intended to propose a vote of 
credit of 3,000,000. for Great Britain, and 
900,0001. for Ireland. The _ subsidies 
granted in the present year were nearly the 
same as those of the last, being for Sicily 
400,000/. and for Portugal 2,000,000/. 

These several items would therefore 
stand as follows : 


SUPPLIES, 1812. 


Navy, exclusive of Ordnance Sea &. 
GEEVIGE: sc. icceeccretcccscccceccvesence 19, '109,399 
dmmy, including Bar- 
14,577,698 17,756, 160 
Ditto, Ireland 3,178,462 
Estraordinaries, ’ 

5,000,000 
00.0003 5,200,000 
2,300,000 
Orinance, including Ireland 5,279,897 
Miscellaneous (including 400,000/. 
Irish Permanent Grants) 2,350,000 
Vote of Credit, 

3,200,000 


400,000 
2,000,000 


3,000,000 
200,000 


Total Joint Charge 58,188,456 

To these sums must be added 100,292. 

it repayment of so much of the Loyalty 
lan as had been claimed in the proper 
form by the holders, and 1,700,000/. voted 
for interest on exchequer bills, being equal 
dthe amount actually paid on that ac- 
unt in the preceding year; it was 
80 proposed that the amount of Exche- 
wer bills to be issued on the aids of the 
xt year should be less by 2,387,6001. 

Man those which had been circulated in 
ue year preceding. He felt himself 
Mund to state that this arrangement, 
Mich formed part of the intended plan of 
tis late right hon. friend, had been sug- 
pled to him by the directors of the 
nk of England, who thought that the 
mulation of exchequer bills had been 

(VOL. XXILL. ) 
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carried to too.great an extent; and this 
suggestion sufficiently proved that the di- 
rectors of the Bank were not actuated by 
that desire which was so often and so un- 
justly attributed to them, of increasing the 
gains of their corporation by an unlimited 
extent of paper currency. 

The three items which he had last 
named, amounting to 4,187,892/. consti- 
tuted the separate charge of Great Britain, 
and when added tothe sum of 58,188,456l. 
which was the total of the supplies he had 
before stated, made the general amount of 
62,376,34S1. From this was to be de- 
ducted the Irish proportion of joint charge, 
amounting to 6,845,700/. and the Irish 
proportion of the civil list and charges on 
the consolidated fund, being about 180,0004. 
and making together 7,025,7001. 

The result was that the total of the sup- 
plies to be provided for by Great Britain, 
was 55,350,6481. 


Total Joint Charge as above 


SEPARATE CHARGE. 


Loyalty Loan... 100,292 
Interest on Ex- 
ehequer Bills 1,700,000 


58,188,458 


——__—‘ 1,800,293 

Add amount of Exchequer 

Bills charged on Aids 

1812, outstanding, which 

it is not intended to re- 

place by the Issue’ of 

New Bills 2,387,600 
4,187,899 


eeeeeesesere @oae 


Total Supplies........ wees £.62,376,348 
Deduct Irish proportion 
of 58,188,456/. ...... £.6,845,'700 
D.tto Civil List, and 


other Charges 180,000 


7,025,700 


Total on account of England,,.. £.55,350,648 

The way in which he proposed to meet 

this charge, enormous as it appeared to 
be, was as follows. 

The annual duties were taken,.as usual, 
at 3,000,000/. ; the surplus of the consoli- 
dated fund, estimated on grounds which 
he should presently explain, 3,600,0001. ; 
the war taxes, which he should also ex- 
plain, might, including the property tax, 
be taken at 20,400,000/,; the lottery 
$00,000/.; the loan in the 5 per cent an- 
nuities contributed by the subscribers of 
exchequer bills in the spring of the pre» 
sent year, 6,789,625/.; exchequer bills 
intended to be issued on the vote of credit 
$,000,000/.; and he should observe that 
this last sum. would make no addition to 
the unfunded debt, an equal sum granted 

(2 0) 
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on the vote of credit of the last year, 
having been funded and not replaced 
by any fresh issue; the old naval stores 
which since the recommendation of the 
committee on public expenditure, had 
been carried to the public account, would 
produce 441,21 81. 

The next item would be the surplus of 
ways and means of last year, amounting 
to 2,209,626/. ; but it would be necessary 
for him shortly to explain in what manner 
this surplus arose. Considerable sums had 
been granted in the year 1811 in exche- 
quer bills charged upon the aids of that 
year. Of these, together with other ex- 
chequer bills, about 5,500,000/. had been 
funded in the spring, and a part of the aids 
of the year 1811, which had been appro- 
priated to the repayment of these bills, 
had been thus set free and was applicable 
to the service of the present year, amount- 
ing, after the deduction of a small defi- 
ciency of ways and means of 1811, which 
existed previously to such funding, as 
stated in the disposition paper before the 
House, to the sum he had mentioned of 
2,209,626, 

The only article of ways and means 
which it remained for him to enumerate, 
was the loan contracted on the preceding 
day of 15,650,0001. 

The various items would, 
stand as follows: — 


therefore, 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
£ 
3,000,000 
3,600,000 
20,400,000 
300,000 


Annual Duties 
Surplus Consolidated Fund 


Loan by Subscribers of Exchequer 
Bills funded 

Vote of Credit 

Naval Stores 

Surplus Ways and Means 1811, 
created by funding part of the Exe 
chequer Bills charged on the Aids 
of that Year 

TOAD 'oceccreccssececaseccavecss ceccccvecess 


6,789,625 
3,000,000 
441,218 


2,209,626 
15,650,000 


£.55,390,469 


The waysand means exceeded the sup- 
plies about 40,000/. 

He would now return to the mode in 
which the amount of the surplus of the 
consolidated fund, and of the war taxes, 
had been calculated. 

The surplus of the consolidated fund 
had been estimated upon the average pro- 
duce of the principal branches of the re- 
yenue in the last three years, adding 
shereto so much as was necessary to com- 
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plete the estimate of the yearly receipt of 
the permanent duties imposed in the lay 
session. The average produce of the cy, 
toms in that period, with the addition fy 
had mentioned, was 5,106,000/.; of th 
excise 18,188,000/.; of the assessed taxes 
5,999,000/.; of the stamps 5,191,000; 
and of the post office 1,240,000l. Tothey 
principal branches of revenue were to te 
added other funds of a less considerable, 
but, generally, of a less fluctuating nature, 
Of these the principal was the land tay 
remaining unredeemed, amounting 1» 
1,035,0001.; there were also the duty on 
pensions and personal estates, which would 
produce 141,000/.; the surplus of exche 
quer fees about 60,000/. ; the crown lands 
about 50,000/.; and some other small 
branches of revenue, producing together 
about 246,000/.; and making, together 
with the greater branches of revenue be 
fore stated, in the whole, 37,262,000). ; to 
which adding 2,706,0001. of war taxes ap 
propriated to the consolidated fund, the 
total income of that fund would be 
39,958,000/. ; from which deducting the 
charge as it stood previously to the loans 
of the present year, amounting 
34,504,000J. there would remain a gros 
surplus of 5,454,000/. From this wasfint 
to be deducted the additional charge 
created by the loans of the present.yeat, 
amounting to 1,906,0001.; butagainst this 
charge should be set the expected produce 
of the taxes of the present year, which, 
the 5th of April 1813, might be estimated 
at 951,500/., deducting which sum, there 
would remain 954,500l. to’ be deducted 
from the surplus he had stated d 
5,454,0001, leaving a net surplus of 
4,499,500/. Before this sum could le 
applied to the service of the year, tle 
sum of 927,000/. which still remained due 
upon, the grant of the preceding yetl 
must however be made good. There 
mainder which would be applicable to tle 
service of the present year, would thet 
fore be 9,572,5002. He should accotl- 
ingly propose a vote of 3,600,000) # 
being the nearest round number. 

He was aware that it might probably be 
thought unfair to estimate the produce 
the revenue for the present year, upod 
average of the three last, as it might le 
stated that the revenue was ga 
declining. This, however, upon an es 
mination of the accounts, would not a 
pear to be the fact, The total produce 
all the duties in the quarter ending 
Sth of July 1811, fell considerably shor 
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even to the amount of 760,000/. of the 
quarter ending the 5th of July 1810. The 
quarter ending the 10th of October.1811, 
fell short, by 469,000/. of the correspond- 
ing quarter in 1810 ; but the quarter end- 
ing the 5th of January 1812 exceeded the 
quarter ending the 5th of January 1811, 
by 31,0002. 5 and the quarter ending the 
sth of April 1512 exceeded the corres- 
ponding quarter in 1811 by no less than 
463,000/. a sum much surpassing any in- 
crease which the new duties could have 
‘occasioned in that quarter, and which suf- 
ficiently proved that the revenue was, 
upon the whole, in an improving state. 

He had formed the estimate of the war 
taxes, in a similar manner, upon the ave- 
rage, of the three years, ending the 5th of 
April, 1812. The war duties of customs 
and excise amounted, upon such an ave- 
rage, to 9,502,9651. to which were to be 
added 38,600). for the further expected 
produce of the duties imposed in the last 
year, and 500,000/. which remained due 
from the East India Company, on account 
oftea duties, making, in the whole, of cus- 
tom and excise duties, 10,041,5651. Of 
the property tax there remained due on 
the 5th of April 1812, on the assessments 
of preceding years, 8,515,000/. to which 
was to be added the estimated assessment 
of the present year, which, supposing it to 
be equal to the assessment of the last year, 
would be 12,200,000/., making together 
20,715,0007. From this was to be deducted 
the sum still remaining due to make good 
the grant on the war taxes for 1811, be- 
ing 7,660,0001.; .which would leave, for 
the service of the present year, 13,055,000/. 
and adding that sum to the amount of cus- 
toms and excise, there would be a total of 
war taxes of 23,096,000/. From this was 
to be taken 2,706,000/. appropriated to 
the charge of various loans, which would 
leave for the ways and means of the pre- 
sent year, 20,390,000/. a sum approach- 
ing very nearly to that of 20,400,000I, 
which he proposed to vote. 

It now remained that he should explain 
the conditions of the loan which had been 
contracted, and he had to regret that 

he present situation of the country 
did not enable him to congratulate the 

use on so advantageous a bargain as 
‘ome which had of late years been stated 
fothem. The sum raised on account of 
Great Britain by the loan concluded the 
Preceding day, was 15,650,000/. The 
capital created on account of this sum was 
47,544,0001, 3 per cent. stock. The amount 


y] 
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of interest 826,3201. and of sinking fond 
and management 283,500/. making in all 
a charge of 1,110,023/. The rate of interest 
to the subscribers would be 5/. 5s. 7d. per 
cent, and the total charge to the public 
71. 1s. 103d. This might appeara high rate 
of interest, but it should be remembered 
that, including the former loan in the 
5l. per cents and the exchequer bills 
funded, the sum borrowed in the present 
year had rarely been equalled, and he be-~ 
lieved so large a sum had never been rais- 
ed on better terms in any other period of 
ware Indeed he feared that the con- 
tractors for the loan had more reason to 
complain of having been hardly dealt by 
than the public. He should feel happy 
if the bargain should hereafter. prove 
more profitable to them that it had hither- 
to promised. Such an improvement of 
the public credit would be hailed with the 
greatest satisfaction by his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, 

He must now revert to the former loan, 
and the funding of exchequer bills; the 
terms of which having been explained at 
the proper season by his predecessor, he 
should only recapitulate with a view of 
pointing out the amount of charge for 
which it would be his duty to provide. 
The exchequer bills funded and the 5/. 
per cent loan, amounted together to 
12,221,325]. making in 51. per cent stock, 
a capital of 13,199,0311. the interest of 
which was 659,951/, and the sinking fund 
131,990/. making together with the charge 
for management 795,901/. The, rate of 
interest on this sum was 5/. 8s. and the 
total charge 6/. 10s. 23d. per cent. The 
charge to the public, on the whole money 
transactions of the year, so far as they 
respected the funded debt, was 6/. 16s. 9d. 
per cent, and the total amount to be pro- 
vided for 1,905,924. 

He now came to a most important, but 
certainly the most painful part of his duty ; 
that of proposing taxes by which so large 
a sum was to be defrayed. It was the 
more unpleasant to him, as he had felt it 
necessary, in this part of the arrangement, 
to make a considerable deviation from the 
plan of his predecessor. Such a task afford- 
ed only an option of difficulties and incon- 
veniencies, and he could, at best, only 
hope that he had selected such as were 
least objectionable. 

The first article he had to propose was 
indeed one which appeared to him liable 
to very little objection, for it was in fact 3 
tax which would fall upon nobody, (A 
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laugh.) Gentlemen might smile, but if it 
was in other respects unobjectionable, he 
trusted it would not be censured on that 
account. His proposition was to discon- 
tinue the bounty on the exportation of 
printed goods. This bounty had grown 
from a small charge to a very large one, 
amounting upon an average of the last 
three years, to the sum of 308,000). a cir- 
cumstance in one respect highly. satisfac- 
tory, as it showed the great increase which 
had taken place in the exportation of 
those goods, but which also showed at 
once that the necessity of granting a 
bounty to encourage this exportation had 
ceased, and that a considerable resource 
might be derived from its suppression. 
The printed goods in question, from the 
improvement of the manufactures and the 
extensive use of machinery, could now be 
afforded much cheaper without the bounty, 
that they used formerly to be, even with 
its assistance. _ 

The present state of the world with re- 
spect to commerce was peculiarly favour- 
able to the discontinuance of the bounty 
system. Wherever British manufactures 
were perfnitted to enter, their superiority 
was universally acknowledged; where 
they did not find their way, it was not on 
account of their dearness or inferior qua- 
lity, but because they were excluded by 
rigorous prohibitions. Whenever these 
might cease, the country might again ex- 
pect to see the British manufactures spread - 
ing themselves over the continent without 
the assistance of bounties. . That which it 
was now proposed to discontinue, amount- 
ed to no more than one halfpenny a yard 
on printed goods of the lowest quality, 
and three halfpence a yard on the highest ; 
an amount much within the ordinary fluc- 
tuations of price from accidental causes, 
and tbe loss of which could not operate as 
any discouragement to trade. To him, 
therefore, this proposition appeared free 
from all reasonable objection. His task 
would have been easy if he could have 
flattered himself that what he had still to 
propose was equally unobjectionable ; but 
of the remainder of his plan he could only, 
as he had said before, indulge the hope 
that, in the choice of evils, he had selected 
the least. 

_ To the first which he had to propose 
he felt that it might be reasonably ob- 
jected that it would, in a certain degree, 
affect the comforts of the poor ; he hoped, 
however, the burden would be as small as 
could be expected from ‘a tax producing a 
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considerable increase of revenue. Th 
article to which he alluded was that of 
tanned Hides and Skins. That it would, 
insome degree, fall on the poor, by a, 
fecting the necessary article of ‘thei 
shoes, he had already admitted, but ig 
other respects, it appeared to him ay 
fit object of taxation. In the long lix 
of our taxes it was almost the only on 
on which no additional duty had been 
laid for a great number of years, The 
present duties had been imposed » 
long ago as the years 1709, and 17}), 
and when he now proposed, after the 
lapse of a whole century, to double them, 
he could not consider himself as laying 
upon the people of this country a heavier 
burden than their ancestors had borne with 
reference to the general enhancement of 
prices, and the proportions they bore to 
the earnings and incomes of individual, 
Another recommendation of this tax da 
leather, on the present occasion, was the 
cheap and plentiful supply of the raw ma 
terial which had, of late years, been in- 
troduced from South America, — This 
supply had been estimated as equal to one 
third of the whole manufacture, and had 
occasioned a very considerable increase 
of it, both for home consumption and for 
exportation. Calculating upon an are 
rage of the produce of the present duty 
for the last three years, the additional duty 
may be expected to produce 325,000 4 
year. 

The next article which he should pro 
pose was also an Excise Duty. It wa 
that of Glass. This duty had been com 
siderably increased in the year 1805, bit 
after an extensive enquiry among the m 
nufacturers, Mr. Perceval had been’con 
vinced that an additional tax equal to the 
present, would not be injurious to the 
trade. It was not, indeed, probable that 
the consumption of this country would be 
lessened by the increase of price which this 
duty would occasion, as glass was an @ 
ticle very little in use among the lowe 
classes of society ; and this was, so fara 
he could understand, the opinion éf 
manufacturers themselves, ‘provi they 
were protected against foreign compel 
tion, by sufficient duties on importation, 
and by proper drawbacks on exportation 
The produce of this tax, catcutating, © 
before, on the ‘average of the last 
years, would be 328,000/. : itll 

The next proposition which he ws 
tomake to the committee was toalds 
‘daty, equivatent to ten per cent. on 
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now existing, on Tobacco, an article of 
extensive, yet of luxurious rather than ne- 
cessary use, and one which afforded the 
best criterion of its ability to bear an ad- 
ditional tax, namely, that the consumption 
of it went on progressively increasing 
uder the present duties. He did not see 
ay reason to believe that this proposed 
addition would either diminish the con- 
samption or materially increase the frauds 
spon this article ; and estimating the pro- 
duce on an average similar to those of the 
former articles, he should take it at 
07,0000. 

His next proposition would be, not for a 
tax absolutely new, but for a certain regu- 
lation of the duty on property sold by 
wetion. It was well known to the com- 
mittee that estates or other kinds of pro- 
perty were frequently put up to auction, 
not for the purpose of a fair sale, but of as- 
certaining their value with a view to a pri- 
nite bargain. They were then bought in, 
by which the duty was avoided; and after- 
wards disposed of by private contract, at 
aprice founded upon the biddings which 
hdtaken place. It was his wish, as it 


certainly had been the intention of the 
kgislature, that all persons who obtained 
the benefit of the competition arising in a 
public sale, should be subject to the charge 
which had been imposed upon that ad- 


vantage. It was, therefore, his intention 
to propose that property put up to auction 
thould be charged with the duty, whether 
actually sold or bought in; but that, in 
tseit should appear, at the end of twelve 
months, to continue to belong to its original 
owner, the duty should be repaid. In 
poperty of large amount it might in- 
teed be reasonable that the owner should, 
mstead of paying down the duty in the 
frst instance, be permitted to give secu- 
ty for it, and regulations to this effect 
hight be introduced in the Bill. It was 
‘swell known that many articles, par- 
healatly imported merchandize, were 
tempted from the duty, although sold by 
hiilic'auction. He understoed it was a. 
‘imon ‘practice to mingle in sales such 
Pvileged goods with those which were 

Privileged; ‘by which means frauds 
ithe revenue were frequently practised. 
te should ‘therefore propose flat when 
Sy goods liable to duty ‘were introduced 
moa sale of goods which were exempted 
mm it, the whole should be immediately 
Maileted ‘chargeable with the duty. The 
‘aituittee Were aware’ that, from the na- 
We Of the case, nothing ‘like an ‘accurate! 
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estimate could be formed of the produce 
of these regulations. On adue considera- 
tion of all the circumstances of the case, 
Mr. Perceval had thought that it would 
not be over-stated at 100,0001. and he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) saw no rea- 
son to form a different opinion. 

The articles which he had hitherto 
enumerated, except the bounty on printed 
goods, were all duties of excise. The 
next branch of the revenue to which he 
should resort, was one which he should 
have been glad to avoid, if the largeness 
of the total sum to be raised had not ren- 
dered it necessary to diffuse the burden 
as extensively as possible. It was on the 
postage of letters.—He should recommend 
an addition of a penny on every single 
letter carried more than twenty miles, 
whether from the metropolis or the pro- 
vincial post offices. He certainly regret- 
ted the necessity of increasing this tax, 
which operated as a considerable charge 
on commercial correspondence; yet, 
when he considered the satisfaction and 
convenience derived from the establish- 
ment of the post office, and the progres- 
sive increase of correspondence through- 
out the country, he really believed that 
he could suggest no duty which, on the 
whole, would be paid with less reluctance. 
This proposed increase might be estimat- 
ed, according to the present extent of 
correspondence, at 220,0001. 

All the articles which he had hitherto 
submitted to the consideration of the com- 
mittee, were such as had been selected 
by his late right hon. friend, and would 
have formed part of the plan which he 
would have proposed to parliament. The 
remainder of the budget would, according 
to his intention, have been supplied-by 
a tax on private brewing. The commit- 
tee would recollect that, in the year 1806, 
when a noble lord, now a member of the 
other House (the marquis of Lansdowne) 
held the office which he had now the 
honour to fill, that noble lord had sug- 
gested ‘a similar tax, which was strongly 
opposed, principally on the ground of ‘its 
bringing private families under the ju- 
risdiction of the excise ; an objection, the 
full force of which ‘he should have ad- 
mitted, if the: means had not been afford- 
ed of ‘avoiding that jurisdiction by .an 
‘easy commutation, upon the principle 
of the ‘assessed taxes. The plan of his 
‘late right hon. friend was, indeed, free 
‘from the objection which ‘he had stated, 
‘as it‘had no reference tothe excise, but 
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proceeded upon the principle of a rate, 
according to the number of each family ; 
to the proposition so modified, he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) still how- 
ever thought he saw an insuperable ob- 
jection. In the first place, he had 
reason to believe that the produce of 
the intended duty, taken at the rate of 
five shillings a head, which he under- 
stood to be the proposed assessment, had 
been greatly miscalculated, and that, in- 
stead of 500,000/. which was the sum re- 
quired, it would only produce 250,000. 
or at the most 300,000]. But he 
felt a still stronger objection to the tax 
in its unequal operation on the poorer 
classes. A poor man would only brew 
the exact quantity required for the con- 
sumption of his family, calculated upon 
the most frugal rate; while a rich man 
would provide for the entertainments of 
many visitors, and for the muck more 
liberal consumption of his houshold. The 
consequence, therefore, would be, that 


the tax being taken at an equal rate upon {| 


each person in the family, the poor man 
would pay upon each barrel of a much 
inferior liquor, a higher rate of duty than 
the rich would be charged with, for the 
best which could be prepared. 

Upon the whole, therefore, he had 
judged it advisable to abandon this tax, 
and to propose a moderate addition on the 
scale of several of the assessed taxes. He 
knew that a proposition for the increase 
of the assessed taxes could not fail to 
excite some alarm ; but that branch of 
the revenue comprehended duties of very 
different kinds. The duties upon houses 
and windows, in particular, he considered 
as the most burdensome to which the coun- 
try was exposed, and to those duties he 
proposed to add nothing. But there were 
others which had an operation similar to 
that of sumptuary laws, and which, aris- 
ing out of a voluntary expenditure, might 
admit of a reasonable increase, without 
much objection.—In this class he includ- 
ed the duties on men servants, carriages, 
horses, dogs, and the sports of the field ; 
and these would be the objects of his in- 
tended increase of duties. As the proposed 
scale would in a few days be printed and 
in every gentleman’s hands, he should not 
take up the time of the committee by a 
minute detail ; but point out the leading 
article in each class, by which a judgment 
might be formed. The existing duty on 
a person keeping one male servant was 
21, 4s, He proposed to add four shillings, 
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making the duty 2/. 8s. On occasion, 
garienme he should propose a simily 
uty of four shillings. Mercantile agen 
or riders to commercial houses now py 
1/. 8s. He proposed that they should pay 
2. On stewards and overseers, who had 
hitherto escaped notice, he should pro. 
pose a similar rate of 27. Porters employ. 
ed by persons in trace now paid a du 
of. 11. 4s. He proposed that they should 
pay 2/. and that the same rate should take 
place with respect to stage coachmen, 
and other drivers of carriages, except de 
mestic servants and those engaged in hy. 
bandry. On occasional waiters, whether 
employed at taverns or at private houses, 
he should propose a duty of 10, and thig 
would remove a difficulty which he knew 
existed in the minds of many persons wilh 
respect to the propriety of including indi. 
viduals of the last class, who perhaps had 
been only employed for a small number 
of days in the year, as servants in their 
general returns to the tax office. 

He should however propose that this 
duty should not attach on any attendant 
hired less than six times in the year, to 
avoid too great a pressure upon any occe 
sional extraordinary hospitality.—Servanis 
employed principally in agriculture, but 
sometimes for domestic purposes, now 
paid a duty of six shillings. He propose 
that, like the occasional gardeners, they 
should pay four more. The whole amount 
of the increased duties on male servants 
he calculated at 155,000. 

He would proceed to the consideration 
of the duty on carriages. A single fout 
wheeled carriage now paid 111. 5s. He 
proposed that it should pay 12/. and som 
proportion to the present progressive scal, 
for a larger number. The produce ofthis 
increase, and of a proportionate: increde 
on two wheeled carriages would be 
39,000/.—Horses kept for pleasure 10¥ 
paid a duty of I. 13s. 6d. - He proposed 
an addition of 4s, making a duty 
21. 17s. 6d. 

He was next bound to state that he 
deemed it necessary to increase the duly 
upon horses employed in husbandry by 
3s. 6d. each horse, and though he w# 
aware that many objections were eile! 
tained to the principle of the tax, 
thought the proposed additional rate 
hardly be complained of. Upon hors 
employed for purposes of trade, W 
were generally of greater value, and pit 
ductive of greater profit to their employ" 
he should propose an additional duly 
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10s. Taken together, these additional du- 
ties may be estimated at 269,000/. 

It was his intention to propose an in- 
crease in the same proportion, in the duty 
on dogs, except that, in consequence of 
recommendations which he had received 
from various quarters, he should propose a 
higher duty on greyhounds than on other 
dogs. The reasons for this recommenda- 
tion were best known to sportsmen, and 
therefore many gentlemen in the House 
were better able to judge of it than him- 
self, but it was obvious that the superior 
value of greyhounds, and the species of 
amusement which they afforded, might be 
considered as asufficient reason for an aug- 
mented rate of duty. The increase of 
the tax.on dogs might be estimated at 
31,0000. 

The last increase of assessed taxes which 
it was his intention to propose was on cer- 
tificates to gamekeepers, namely, four 
shillings for gamekeepers who were also 
assessed as servants, and 10s. 6d. for per- 
sons who were not so assessed. This, he 
thought, would raise 21,0001. 

The amount of these augmentations of 
the assessed taxes, he should therefore 
calculate at 515,000. ; and the whole of 
- proposed duties would stand as fol- 
ows : 


Customs—By discontinuing the Bounty 
on Printed Goods exported, taken on 
average of last 3 years .....cssesesseeees £.308,000 
Excise—Hides and Skins ; by doubling 
the existing duties, on average of the 
last three years 
Glass ...dittO........cceeees ditto 
Tobacco; one-tenth in addition to all 
the existing duties, ona like average 
Auctions, Regulations, estimated to 
produce 
Post Office—Addition of one penny on 
all Letters carried more than 20 miles, 
estimated to produce......... ecvccecccees 
Assessed Taxes—Male Ser- 
£.155,000 
39,000 
269,000 
31,000 
21,000—515,000 


328,000 
107,000 
100,000 


220,000 


Carriages 
Horses and Dealers... 


Game Certificates ... 


£.1,903,000 

He was sure that it must be very satis- 
ory to the House and the public that, 
after the country had so often seemed to 
be upon the very point of having exhausted 
its resources, and after it had been so often 
tated that no fit subject for taxation re- 
mained, it still appeared practicable to 
provide with so little pressure on the peo- 
ple, and especially on the lower classes of 
e Penmnmity so large a sum as that of 
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which he had just completed the details, 
It had been his intention, if the attention 
of the House had not been so completely 
exhausted, and if he had not himself la- 
boured under an indisposition whieh made 
it painful to him to address them, to offer 
some general observations on the financial 
situation of the country ; but under these 
circumstances, and having performed that 
part of his duty which he felt to be strictly 
necessary, he should now refrain from 
trespassing longer on their patience, and 
conclude by moving his first Resolution. 
Mr. Huskisson observed, that in the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country, he was 
decidedly of opinion that a more judicious 
selection of objects could not have been 
made, than that of his right hon. friend, 
who had stated his intentions with the ut- 
most candour and explicitness.—When 
the plan should have undergone some 
modification in its future stages through 
the House, he had no doubt that it 
would be as acceptable as any measure 
of this character could be in the pre- 
sent state of the resources of the coun- 
try. He would now, however, with the 
permission of the committee, call to 
their recollection a few of those observa- 
tions which he had thought it his duty to 
make three sessions ago, and apply some 
of those facts and examples which subse- 
quent experience had furnished in con- 
firmation of his former reasonings. He 
had then stated as a general principle, 
that the only secure means to which the 
country could look, to enable it to support 
the arduous and protracted struggle in 
which it is engaged, was the adoption of 
every practicable measure of retrenching 
its expenditure and equalizing it with its 
income. He had added, that the then ex- 
isting system of loans and war taxes could 
not be continued for any great length of 
time. What had recent changes and 
events tended to establish? In 1810, the 
amount of debt funded was upwards of 
16 millions; in 1811, 19,500,000/.; and 
now in 1812, to 27,870,000/. The state 
of the public funds at these different pe- 
riods, corresponded with the increasing 
demands, and strongly countenanced those 
apprehensions which he had entertained. 
The 3 per cent. consols were in 1810, at 
the time of contracting for the loan, at 
703 in 1811, at 65; and in 1812, at 56. 
The charge of the loan had risen from 
ol. 4s. to 71. 48s. To provide for the in- 
creased expences under which the nation 
laboured, the ordinary resources of taxation 
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were not adopted ; and the mode pursued 
in 1810 was one which he could not 
either then or now approve of, namely, 
that of interfering with the surplus of the 
consolidated fund. In 1811 it might be 
said, that the new taxes were not only 
adequate to the charges of the year, but 
that a surplus had arisen from them, ca- 

able of discharging the interest of the 
whole Irish loan. He took shame to him- 
self when he stated, that it was only two 
days ago that he called for accounts to shew 
the actual produce of these taxes. An ad- 
dition was made of 20 per cent. to the taxes 
on British spirits, and of 12 and a half per 
cent. on fereign spirits, but he was sure 
that neither of these would be looked upon 
as of a permanent nature. If ever they 
looked to the restoration of peace, they 
must see that the continuance of such 
duties could only operate to increase the 
profits of smugglers, and deprave the mo- 
rals of the people. The duty on foreign 
timber imposed in the preceding year, 
was intended as a discouragement to the 
importation, and certainly in that sense it 
was completely successful, but in the same 
proportion it was injurious to the revenue, 
yet the calculation on its produce was 
made without any reference to such a re- 
sult. In the present year they returned 
to the ordinary resources, but the very 


expedient they were driven to before, was 
in itaelf a proof of the inadequacy of such 
resources; this was the first time during 
the last six yearsin which any thing like 


a new taxation was attempted. We had 
recently taken upon ourselves the provi- 
sion for paying the interest of the Irish 
loan, but this provision appeared to be en- 
tirely forgotten, unless the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for Ireland had included 
it in bis budget. He would proceed to 
what appeared to him to be the most im- 
portant part of the subject, and which 
consequently required from government 
the most anxious and unceasing attention ; 
he meant the state of the public credit, 
which had been so much depressed by the 
heavy demands upon it. The addition to 
the funded debt of 1810, created a stock 
of not quite 25 millions and a half, and 
in 1811 of not quite 28 millions and a 
half, and even this augmentation had the 
effect of lowering the funds from 70 
to between 50 and 60. The capital 
stock of the present year, however, to 
be added to the public debt, was not 
less than 52 millions, amounting nearly to 
the whole increase of two years preced- 


/ 
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ing. To what then might we not ex 
that the price of the funds would shop) 
be reduced, and what serious consider. 
tion did not this momentous subject re. 
quire from those who had'the managemen, 
of the finances of the empire !—This de. 
pression of the public credit, which naty. 
rally created such alarm with all thinkig 
men, had not arisen from any national dis. 
asters that we had sustained, but it had 
taken place at a time when the affairs of 
the state had been conducted with almo¢ 
unexampled success, and in the face of a 
sinking fund, of not less than fourteen mil. 
lions. The terms of the loan that had this 
year been contracted for, were less favour 
able than any that had been obtained since 
1798: the war taxes then produced little 
more than four millions, and the sinking 
fund was in itsinfancy, not amounting to 
more than one hundredth part of the ne 
tional debt; whereas, now it had ascended 
to an importance which authorised the 
most sanguine hopes as to its ultimate ef. 
fects, since it was more than one forty. 
sixth part of the national debt. In notic. 
ing this subject, he could not, in too strong 
terms, point out to the committee the im 
policy of raising money for the public 
service at such a disadvantageous rate of 
interest, and it appeared to him thatit 
would be far better to obtain it by gener 
taxes, which would in the end affect the 
people in a much less degree. This was 
another reason for attempting by a chan, 
of system, if necessary, to invigorate the 
present debilitated condition of the public 
credit of the country, particularly at ape 
riod when even the necessary demands 
upon it were so extensive. 

He trusted that the committee would 
allow him to point out a few extraneous 
circumstances which had caused this de 
pression, and which, if duly attended t 
might produce considerable relief. 
most important of these was, the extent 0 
which it had been thought necessary, # 
the sacrifice of our own, to support 
credit of Ireland.’ It was a matter that 
required immediate investigation, because 
it might be deemed one of the roots of the 
evil. What was the condition of tht 
sister kingdom in the year 1812? Lat 
year the interest upon her debt ™# 
4,400,001, exceeding by half a millioa 
the whole amount of her revenue ; 50" 
in fact, she had no revenue at all which 
was productive of benefit to the kingdoa 
in general. Since the Union, io the co 


of 12 years, the addition made her po 
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lic debt, was 68,500,000/. the interest 
upon which was 3,190,000/. and the in- 
creased revenue intended to provide for 
the payment of that interest, did not ex- 
ceed 1,370,0001. This was the actual 
condition of her financial concerns since 
the Union; so that, year after year, they 
had been gradually proceeding from bad 
to worse, nor did it appear that they were 
nowinatraintoamend. ‘The increase of 
the charge for the management of the re- 
venue was not less singular. Before the 
Union it was 350,000/. and now it was no 
less than 900,000/. although the revenue 
itself to be collected had only been aug- 
mented {,370,0U0l. ; so that no less than 
550,000. was charged for managing 
1,370,0001. Such a state of things, in his 
view, imperiously demanded minute and 
immediate investigation. Although her 
finances were in this reduced condition, 
no gentleman denied that no part of the 
United Kingdom had been, or continued 
tobe, more rapidly improving: the rent 
ofland had enormously risen, the progress 
made in agriculture had been great, and 
her manufactures were not materially in- 
jured by the war in which we were en- 
gaged—yet under all these circumstances, 
it was not a little singular, that nearly all 
the produce of the taxes imposed in Ire- 


land had of late years declined in propor- 
tion to her prosperity, and her consequent 


means of paying them. In the year of 
1799, the impost: upon leather gave a re- 
venue of 55,0001. and in 1811, it had fallen 
to 40,000/. though the employment of 
that article must have amazingly augment- 
ed, The same remark would apply to 
thetax on malt. In 1799, the average 
quantity on which the duty was charged, 
was 12,000 barrels, and in the last year, 
"was only 7,000. To what then was this 
diminution owing? The hon. member 
barged no individual, but it appeared to 
im certain, that besides great laxity in 
he collection of the revenue, there was 
mething like a connivance at fraud. The 
ountry was doubtless deeply indebted to 
te Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ire- 
nnd for the unceasing pains he had taken 
yprocure a more adequate collection: of 
we taxes, but he had failed, since nothing 
uta complete change of system, in his 
Mr. Huskisson’s) opinion, could effect so 
uairable an object. The defalcation 
ould appear the more remarkable, when 
was known that in Ireland not one direct 
ex was imposed, and in this respect, that 
“t situation was better than that of any 
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other country of the world, with the ex- 
ception of the United States. The truth 
was, that the public credit of Ireland 
stood much higher than that of Great Bri- 
tain, and yet this country was lending her 
assistance she could by no means afford. 
He would venture to assert, that if by this 
circumstance, the public credit of Great 
Britain had not been so grievously injured, 
the loan just negociated might have beer 
contracted for on terms 5 per cent. better 
than those actually obtained. 

To correct defects in the various re- 
spects he had hitherto pointed out, was by 
no means all that was necessary, because 
if the system hitherto pursued were to be 
continued, a revision of our foreign and 
domestic establishment would be absolute- 
ly necessary. The naval and military 
branches of our expenditure must be 
closely examined ; and it was impossible 
for any individual, even though he should 
have spent his whole life in public con- 


| cerns, to form even a vague calculation as 


to the result: that it would be highly ad- 
vantageous to the finances of the nation, 
was clear, and that it would not be detri- 
mental to its safety and interests, was 
equally certain; much might however be 
effected by the revival and invigoration of 
the public credit, and let whoever would 
be ministers, they would not deserve their 
stations, if they did not make the attempt. 
It was now too late in the present year to 
accomplish the design, but he trusted, that 
in the interval between this and the suc- 
ceeding session, some plan would be di- 
gested, calculated to effect the object in 
view. It was far from his intention, in 
the present melancholy state of the inte- 
rior, to produce despondency; such a 
feeling should at no time be indulged in 
a state that only existed to any purpose 
while it was free, but he was yet to learn 
that any advantage was to be derived 
from shrinking from facing our dangers, 
as, in his opinion, nothing could be gain- 
ed from a concealment of our real situa- 
tion. It was true, that in the manufactur- 
ing districts distress existed, which cast a 
general gloom oyer the prospect of pub- 
lic affairs, but the cloud was transitory, 
sunshine would soon be restored ; and al- 
though we might not long be able to con- 
tinue our foreign exertions to the extent 
to which they had hitherto been carried, 
yet he was convinced that the stamina of 
the nation were unimpaired, and that its 
resources were in a state of progressive 
improvement, Further and great sacri- 
(2 P) 
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fices might be necessary to enable us to 
support the arduous struggle in which 
liberty and justice fought against tyranny 
and artifice, and if they were called for, 
he was so firmly persuaded of the public 
spirit of the people, that he was sure they 
would never be backward to supply the 
means for continuing the triumphs of our 
fleets and armies. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton expatiated 
upon the impossibility of pursuing the 
present extended system of policy, and re- 
commended that the income tax should be 
extended to Ireland. He likewise express- 
ed his strong disapprobation of the terms 
of the recent loan. 

Sir John Newport, in consequence of the 
remarks made by an hon. gentleman upon 
the state of Ireland, in many of which he 
concurred, would not defer what he had to 
say upon thesubject until the Irish Budget 
should be introduced to the notice of the 
House. The honourable gentleman had 
certainly noticed many remarkable -facts, 
but one of the most surprising was the 
comparison of the nominal taxes imposed 
since the Union, and. the real amount 
which they had produced. In 1799, the 
revenue of Ireland was 2,400,000l. at pre- 
sent it was 4,170,000/. and since that year 
nominal taxes had been laid calculated to 
produce 4,751,000/.; so that if the duties 


had been fully collected, and the revenue 
before the Union entirely destroyed, there 
would have been a surplus of nearly 


700,000/. The truth was, however, that 
they had produced nothing, and the reve- 
nue at this moment was 400,000l. less 
than in 1808, although taxes had been re- 
sorted to, to the amount of 1,200,000/. It 
was not so much by new imposts that the 
revenue was to be augmented, but by the 
exertion of former laws, and, perhaps, 
even by the reduction of some duties that 
hitherto had existed only in the act of 
parliament. In the article of malt, al- 
though four-tenths had been added to the 
duty, the sum received had not been in- 
creased more than one-seventh. The re- 
venue derived from leather, as had been 
stated, was diminished, notwithstanding 
the greater quantity that must necessarily 
have been employéd in consequence of the 
conversion of Ireland from a_ grazing 
into an arable country. The difference 
between the expence incurred in the col- 
Jection of the revenue was not less remark- 
able. In 1808 the customs were collect- 
ed for 9/. 14s. 11d. per cent. and in J811 
at no less an expence than 20/. per cent. 
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The augmentation in the excise depar. | 
ment had been in nearly as rapid a ratio, 
From what did this state of things arig)| 
The honourable member had freely stated, 
that it in a great degree original in con 
nivance at fraud by corruption, and he 
(sir J. Newport) had formerly exposed tp 
the House, and entered upon the Joumils 
a system of bribery existing in whole 
bodies of the public officers, although the 
government would not allow that papey 
should be produced tomake the conviction 
formally complete. One man, convicted 
of corruption, had been promoted toa 
high office, where he had the superintend. 
ance and controul of a most importa 
branch of the revenue.—(Name, name! 
from Mr. W. Pole)—Mr. Beauchamp Hil, 
and when he (sir J. Newport) moved fy 
documents to prove the fact, he was m 
by the previous question! He hoped tha 
the British parliament was at length aw 
of the necessity of enquiring into circum 
stances which he had never shrunk fn 
stating yearafter year. On such occasions 
the only reply he obtained was, that th 
search for honest revenue officers wouldly 
vain, and that it would be far better tole 
contented with experienced rogues that 
to substitute ignorant honest men. i 
would proceed to draw a comparison b 
tween the state in which he had left 
affairs of Ireland in 1808 and their presett 
condition. When he quited office he kh 
a surplus of one million. . What now 
the fact? (Mr. W. Pole walked towardsihe 
door). He intreated the right honoural 
gentleman to stay a few moments, unle 
the contrast was too strong for his feeling 
The statement of the actual situation of 
finances of Ireland at present doubiles 
was most painful to the right hon. genll 
man who had the management of the 
And as the House as well as Mr. Pole mo 
be well acquainted with the deploral 
condition in which they were now fouii 
he would not press further the pail 
comparison. He quoted an adage of king 
James, that gentlemen resident on ie 
estates were like ships in port, their va! 
and magnitude was felt and acknowlel 
ed, but when at a distance, as theirs 
seemed. insignificant, so their wo 


importance was not duly estimated. iy 


therefore implored Irish members a0 
remain absent from their possessions ™ 
their presence was so useful. He cont 
ed by deprecating the introduction of 
Property Tax into the sister island, s™ 
its assessment, from the non-residenté 
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the gentry of the country, might be in- 
trusted to improper hands. 

Mr. Bastard stated his determina- 
tion to vote against any new taxes be- 
fore an economical reform were made, or 
the attempt enforced by some strong reso- 
lution of the House. At a time when on 
the one hand the nation was threatened 
with bankruptcy, and on the other with 
famine, he thought that government could 
not do a wiser thing for the revenue or the 
people, than to promote the general inclo- 
sure of waste lands. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald could by no means 
concur with the hon. member who spoke 
last, that because an economical reform was 
not accomplished, it was fit that the vast 
machine of government should be stopped, 
and that no supplies should be voted. He 
concurred in many of the remarks made 
bythe hon. baronet, and particularly in 
that in which he rather recommended that 
old taxes should be enforced in’ Ireland, 
than that new taxes should be imposed. 
Much had been said of the great increase 


mol expence in the management of the re- 


enue, but it had not been recollected, or 
t least not stated, that many causes pro- 
duced this effect, and among others the 


Mmmeincrease of the salaries of the officers of 


he customs, and the purchase of Jand for 
he improvement of the docks of Dublin, 


wiMboth of which had absorbed a sum of not 


less than 200,000/. The post-office hither- 
to had not produced any profit, although 
he ‘expenditure was charged as a part of 
hemanagement of the revenue. Last year 
the revenue had been collected at a less 
per centage than during the year preced- 
ng. As to the tax upon leather so long 
iwelt upon, it ought not to be forgotten that 
was confessed on all hands that great 
rauds existed, which it was impossible to 
event without a complete change of sys- 
tm, as the right hon. baronet had himself 
quently confessed. ‘With regard to the 
productiveness of the taxes recently im- 
posed, he would ask the right hon. ba- 
met whether thé imposts he had resorted 
when in office had produced the full 
mount he expected ?—(Hear, hear! from 
tJ..N.) He was happy to find that the 
ght hon. baronet had been more fortunate 
han the preceding or succeeding govern- 
nts. ‘The frauds complained of did not 
wtely deserve as much importance as was 
tached to them, because, (although he 
ar from advocating these practices) 
was known to be a fact, that the salaries 
the revenue officers were in general so 
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inadequate, that they were compelled to 
resort to them as a means of obtaining a 
livelihood ; they were universal, and had 
prevailed during many years. 

Mr. Giles objected to one of tne assessed 
taxes——namely, that on horses employed 
in husbandry, which he considered very 
unjust, as the profit on which the property 
tax was now taken, was already fixed as 
equivalent to three fourths of the rent; 
and if the profit was diminished by any 
increase of taxation, the proportion to be 
contributed to the property tax should 
also be diminished. 

Mr. Baring said, that it was hard to ob- 
ject to the circumstances under which the 
budget was brought forward, as it had to 
provide for the interest and charge of the 
loan; but he argued against the general 
policy of proceeding from year to year on 
the present system, which was fallacious, 
and must in the end prove ruinous. He 
therefore hoped the right hon. gentleman, 
between this and the next year, would 
turn the matter in-his mind, and devise 
some more sound and rational plan. He 
objected to two of the new taxes—name- 
ly, the suppression of the bounty on Bri- 
tish cotton goods, and the augmentation 
of the tax on servants, which was very 
slight on the idle livery servant and heavy 
on the productive clerk. 

Mr. Parnell.—Concurring, Sir, as I do. 
in the general principles which have been 
urged by the hon. member, and the hon. 
member opposite, (Mr. Huskisson) I can- 
not bring myself to approve of that part 
of their speeches, from which the commit- 
tee are to conclude, that they rely upon 
the government-for adopting, in the next 
session, such a system of economy as shall 
remedy the evil which they have estab- 
lished and complain of. In my opinion, 
the House ought not to suffer the sessions 
to close, without a vote to compel the 
executive government to do that, which, 
it is allowed on all sides, must be done to 
save the country from financial failure— 
for why should we place any such confi- 
dence in the present ministers? Two years 


‘ago, the hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 


Huskisson) declared, that Mr. Perceval 
was not able to conduct the departments 
of the state that direct the public expen- 
diture ; and, therefore, was incapable of 
making any economical retrenchment. If 
that were true, as undoubtedly it was, how 
can he or the House expect that such a 
government as the present, which only 
differs from Mr. Perceval’s as being in- 
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ferior in talent, by the loss of him, will 
be able to effect an economical reform? 
The case is now so indisputably made out, 
by the testimony of the hon. member, 
(the chairman of the committee of finance,) 
. who has repeatedly said, that many mil- 
lions of the public expences might be 
saved—also by the testimony of the hon. 
member opposite (Mr. Huskisson), who 
could never propose the equalization of the 
public income and expenditure, without 
a conviction in his mind of such a saving 
being practicable—and, also, by the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in 1809, who then laid down the same 
principle, as the only one by which we 
could save the country from being placed 
at the feet of the enemy, that some step 
ought now to be taken to secure the adop- 
tion of it. Upon every account it became 
the House to look forward to the inevitable 
consequences of persevering in the present 
system. {n 1809, when the receipt of the 
taxes was fifty-seven millions, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, he could not 
contemplate the then annual expenditure 
of the country, of 83 millions, without 
great alarm. By his statement of to-night, 
he has told us the annual expenditure can- 
not be less than 95,000,000/. for -Great 
Britain alone; and the total receipt of the 
taxes being now 60,000,000/. the state 
of the finances is obviously much worse, 
and the danger to be apprehended greatly 
increased,——If we look forward to the pos- 
sibility of peace being again restored to 
these countries——if we could go on till that 
event should occur, without getting worse, 
such is the amount of the charge for inte- 
rest, &c, on the public debt, that it would 
be impossible to get rid of a single tax 
that has been imposed, under the name of 
a war tax, and with the intention of con- 
tinuing it-only during the war. Under 
such circumstances, it became the House, 
at once to abandon the system of pallia- 
tives and expedients, and to adopt in time 
such measures as should secure to the 
country, that system of rigid economy, 
which, alone, could save us from financial 
bankruptcy.—In regard to the finances of 
Ireland, the hou. member declared, that 
it was idle to expect any improvement in 
the revenue, so long as the present system 
of applying the whole of the revenue pa- 
tronage, for parliamentary support, was pur- 
sued by the Irish government. Inthiscoun- 
try, each board of revenue had the certain 
patronage of its own department. If a 
member of parliament was to ask the mi- 
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nister for a place in the excise, he woul, 
be told that the treasury never interfered, 
It was the same in the customs, stamps and 
post-office departments, with the - excep, 
tion of the patent offices. The boards 
here were held responsible for the collee.. 
tion of the revenue, and the power of col | 
lecting it was placed in their hands, 
their having an unlimited authority.to ap. 
point, promote and dismiss their officer) 
according to their own discretion. |y 
Ireland the system was altogether there. 
verse. The boards had no powers—he 
collection of the revenue was not the ob. 
ject of the appointment to an office, bu 
votes in this House. It was necessary» 
put an end to this practice, as no new ta, 
or new regulation could ever be of the 
smallest avail. There was another great 
defect in the finance system of Ireland— 
the want of an efficient controul over the 
inferior departments. In this country the 
treasury exercised a constant, upright and 
severe controul over each board of reve 
nue. In Ireland, it was true, we hada 
treasury board, but the only result from it 
was a great expence to the country—ils 
powers were altogether superseded by 
those of the lord lieutenant—all orden 
emanated from him—and all were cons 
tributing to one purpose only, the acquire 
ment of parliamentary interest, Bub 
though he thus complained of the system, 
he meant not io charge the mght hon 
gentleman, the Irish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with the defects of that sy 
tem. ‘The fault was not his, he found it 
established upon the practice and sanction 
of many years—he had the merit of doig 
all that an individual could do, by great 
activity, zeal and integrity, to put dow 


abuses—but he had wholly failed—and Mleavi 


nothing could so completely prove the 
accuracy of the opinion he had nowde 
livered, than that failure of so mach pet 
sonal exertion to effect a reform: °° 
The different Resolutions were then s: 
verally put from the chair and agreed 


Intsn Bupcer.} Mr. Wellesley Polesait 
that he rose for the pnrpose of calling the 
attention of the committee to the Ways 
Means of Ireland, which he would endet 
vour to do as shortly as: possible atti 
late hour, and after having gone through 
the Supply and Ways and hed 
would offer a few observations on what 
fallen from the right hon. baronet, and 
other hon. gentleman. In the firstimslat® 


the supply was, 1,794,000/, being thea 
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tribution of 1811, there was dué of the 
quota of 1812, 7,611,000/. Irish currency, 
and the interest on the debt of Ireland, up 
to the Sth of last January, was 4,496,000/. 
making a total of 13,902,000/. He should 
ropose to meet this, in the first instance, 
the surplus of the consolidated fund, 
amounting to 2,775,000/. He next pro- 
posed to take the revenue of the current 
year, which he took at 4,300,000/. The 
met revenue of the last year 4,170,000/. 
The repeal of the bounty on retail spirits 
40,000. The regulation of tobacco duties 
&e. 417,000/, The profit on the lottery 
he calculated at 150,000/, the payment of 
seamen’s wages 150,000/.— The loan 
1,500,0002. and 50,0001, by treasury 
bills, making 2,000,000/.; and a total of 
13,982,000/. being anexceeding of 82,0001. 
It was now necessary for him to state the 
mode of providing for the interest of the 
loans and the sinking fund, which 
amounted to 449,000/. The loan had been 
raised by 5 per cent. treasury bills, and 
the manner of providing for it was by a 
tax, which had been rather ludicrously al- 
luded to by an hon. gentleman—he meant 
by a tax on spirits, which he trusted 
would be found by its produce to cover the 
loan. He would state to the committee 
the grounds on which this tax would cover 





















a tax had been levied on Irish spirits, 
mounting to 2s. 6d, a gallon, which, being 
donbled, now produced 5s. British on the 
gallon. The consumption of spirits in 
teland, for the year ending on the 5th 










tion MJanuary, 1812, had been 655,000 gallons ; 
oing the quantity exported 792,000 gallons. 
great the consumption had been diminished 
down Mone-fifth by the operation of the duty, 
and ile ring 461,000 gallons, which, at the 
p the Mate of 5s. 5d. Irish currency, produced 
y de: H1,248,000/. being 260,000/. more than last 





year. He was aware that it might be 
uid, that this statement would not hold 
food, as distillation was stopped in Ire- 
land ; but the committee would recollect, 
hat, previous to the levying of the duty, 
nother measure had been taken to prevent 
exportation of spirits, by which a con- 
erable stock remained on hands, the 
uty on which according to the best infor- 
hation he could procure, would amount to 
10,0001; so that there was actually 
0,001. of the 449,0001. Taking then 
“¢ stock in hand at the above sum, he 
‘a to state the hope of increase from 

“t power granted by the act to the Irish 
~stament, to open the distilleries on the 


















every thing. It would be recollected that_ 
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1st of November, in the event of a good 
harvest ; and according to the best infor- 
mation, there never was a more abundant 
promise ; so that it was almost certain that 
the distilleries would be opened at the 
time contemplated in the act, namely, the 
ist of November. Having stated ‘thus 
much, he was not inclined to add any 
more, but was prepared to answer any 
question put to him. He, however, could 
not sit down without claiming permission 
to offer a few observations on what had 
fallen from the right hon. baronet, and his 
hon. friend. He denied that because the 
revenue had not covered all the debts 
since the Union, that it necessarily follow- 
ed that disorder and corruption prevailed 
through the whole system. He would be 
glad on all these occasions, to come to 
close quarters with the right hon, baronet, 
when he had no doubt of being able to re- 
fute those vague and general attacks; 
which he so frequently indulged in. The 
taxes which had failed did so from una- 
voidable causes, which ought to be gone 
fairly into; but the right hon. baronet 
every session was prepared with a string of 
accusations, which he threw out against his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Foster) during bis 
absence. 

Sir John Newport rose to repe} the charge 
in the most direct and positive terms. He 
had frequently made those observations, 
which he felt it his duty to make, in the 
presence of the right hon. gentleman, and 
would not suffer himself to be vilified. 

Mr. Pole said, that he only meant to ob- 
serve that it had been the constant prac- 
tice of the right hon. baronet to reiterate 
those charges which had been already de- 
cided on, while he overlooked the ims 
provements which had been made. There 
was not any branch of the revenue that 
had not been enquired into, and probed to 
the quick. It was maligning the officers 
of the Irish government to say they had 
not done their duty. The revenue of Ire- 
land had been increased in the last year. 
In +811, the customs were collected at 252 
4s. 4d. and in the present year at 20/. 18s, 
The revenue of the post-oflice wascollected 
at 21/. per cent. He was sorry to say 
they were collected at a greater rate than 
he wished ; but this country paid nearly 
the same. Some irregularities had taken 
place with a distiller in Limerick, and four 
revenue officers there were dismissed from 
their situations. Somé improper transac+ 
tions took place in the stamp-office, which 
caused eleven of the persons in situations 
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ferior in talent, by the loss of him, will 
be able to effect an economical reform? 
The case is now so indisputably made out, 
by the testimony of the hon. member, 
(the chairman of the committee of finance,) 
. who has repeatedly said, that many mil- 
lions of the public expences might be 
saved—also by the testimony of the hon. 
member opposite (Mr. Huskisson), who 
could never propose the equalization of the 
public income and expenditure, without 
a conviction in his mind of such a saving 
being practicable—and, also, by the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in 1809, who then laid down the same 
principle, as the only one by which we 
could save the country from being placed 
at the feet of the enemy, that some step 
ought now to be taken to secure the adop- 
tion of it. Upon every account it became 
the House to look forward to the inevitable 
consequences of persevering in the present 
system. In 1809, when the receipt of the 
taxes was fifty-seven millions, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, he could not 
contemplate the then annual expenditure 
of the country, of 83 millions, without 
great alarm. By his statement of to-night, 
he has told us the annual expenditure can- 
not be less than 95,000,000/. for -Great 
Britain alone; aud the total receipt of the 
taxes being now 60,000,000/. the state 
of the finances is obviously much worse, 
and the danger to be apprehended greatly 
increased.—If we look forward to the pos- 
sibility of peace being again restored to 
these countries—-if we could go on till that 
event should occur, without getting worse, 
such is the amount of the charge for inte- 
rest, &c, on the public debt, that it would 
be impossible to get rid of a single tax 
that has been imposed, under the name of 
a@ war tax, and with the intention of con- 
tinuing it-only during the war. Under 
such circumstances, it became the House, 
at once to abandon the system of pallia- 
tives and expedients, and-to adopt in time 
such measures as should secure to the 
country, that system of rigid economy, 
which, alone, could save us from financial 
bankruptcy.—In regard to the finances of 
Ireland, the hou. member declared, that 
it was idle to expect any improvement in 
the revenue, so long as the present system 
of applying the whole of the revenue pa- 
tronage, for parliamentary support, was pur- 
sued bythe Irish government. Inthiscoun- 
try, each board of revenue had the certain 
patronage of its own department. If a 
member of parliament was to ask the mi- 
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nister for a place in the excise, he would, 
be told that the treasury neyer interfered, 
It was the same in the customs, stamps and 
post-office departments, with the. excep. 
tion of the patent offices. The boards 
here were held responsible for the collec. 
tion of the revenue, and the power of col. 
lecting it was placed in their hands, by: 
their having an unlimited authority to ap. 
point, promote and dismiss their officers, 
according to their own discretion. | Ip, 
Ireland the system was altogether the re-. 
verse. The boards had no powers—the 
collection of the revenue was not the ob. 
ject of the appointment to an office, but 
votes in this House. It was necessary to 
put an end to this practice, as no new tax, 
or new regulation could ever be of the 
smallest avail. There was another great 
defect in the finance system of Ireland— 
the want of an efficient controul over the 
inferior departments. In this country the 
treasury exercised a constant, upright and 
severe controul over each board of reve 
nue. In Ireland, it was true, we hada 
treasury board, but the only result from it 
was a great expence to the country—its 
powers were altogether superseded by 
those of the lord lieutenant—all orders 
emanated from him—and all were cons 
tributing to one purpose only, the acquires 
ment of parliamentary interest, Bub 
though he thus complained of the system, 
he meant not to charge the mght hon 
gentleman, the Irish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with the defects of that sys 
tem. ‘The fault was not his, he found it 
established upon the practice and sanction 
of many years—he had the merit of doing 
all that an individual could do, by great 
activity, zeal and integrity, to put down 
Giveieies he had wholly failed—and 
nothing could so completely prove the 
accuracy of the opinion he had nowde 
livered, than that failure of so much per 
sonal exertion to effect a reform: © 

The different Resolutions were then se- 
verally put from the chair and agreed to, 


Inisn Bupcer.} Mr. Wellesley Polesaid; 
that he rose for the pnrpose: of calling the #t 
attention of the committee to the Ways and 
Means of Ireland, which he would endes 
vour to do as shortly as possible at that 
late hour, and after having gone thenagt 
the Supply and Ways and Means, 
would offer a few observations on what 
fallen from the right hon. baronet, and the : 
other hon. gentleman. In the first instance! 
the supply was, 1,794,000/, being the com 
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tribution of 1811, there was due of the 
quota of 1812, 7,611,0002. Irish currency, 
andthe interest on the debt of Ireland, up 
to the Sth of last January, was 4,496,000/. 
making a total of 13,902,000/. He should 
ropose to meet this, in the first instance, 
the surplus of the consolidated fund, 
amounting to 2,775,000/. He next pro- 
posed to take the revenue of the current 
year, which he took at 4,300,000/. The 
netrevenue of the last year 4,170,000/. 
The repeal of the bounty on retail spirits 
40,000. The regulation of tobacco duties 
ke. 417,000/. The profit on the lottery 
hecalculated at 150,000/, the payment of 
seamen’s wages 150,000/.— The loan 
1,500,000. and 50,0001. by treasury 
bills, making 2,000,000. ; and a total of 
13,982,0001, being anexceeding of 82,000/. 
Itwas now necessary for him to state the 
mode of providing for the interest of the 
loans and the sinking fund, which 
amounted to 449,000/. Theloan had been 
raised by 5 per cent. treasury bills, and 
the manner of providing for it was by a 
tax, which had been rather ludicrously al- 
luded to by an hon. gentleman—he meant 
by a tax on spirits, which he trusted 
would be found by its produce to cover the 
loan, He would state to the committee 
the grounds on which this tax would cover 


every thing. It would be recollected that_ 
a tax had been levied on Irish spirits, 
amounting to 2s. 6d, a gallon, which, being 
donbled, now produced 5s. British on the 


gallon. The consumption of spirits in 
Ireland, for the year ending on the 5th 
January, 1812, had been 655,000 gallons ; 
the quantity exported 792,000 gallons. 
The consumption had been diminished 
one-fifth by the operation of the duty, 
leaving 461,000 gallons, which, at the 
rate of 5s. 5d. Irish currency, produced 
1,248,000/. being 260,000/. more than last 
year, He was aware that it might be 
wid, that this statement would not hold 
good, as distillation was stopped in Ire- 
land ; but the committee would recollect, 
that, previous to the levying of the duty, 
‘nother measure had been taken to prevent 
the exportation of spirits, by which a con- 
tiderable stock remained on hands, the 
tity on which according to the best infor- 
mation he could procure, would amount to 

0,000/.; so that there was actually 
) the 449,000/. Taking then 
stock in hand at the above sum, he 
to state the hope of increase from 


| 7. bower granted by the act to the Irish 
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lst of November, in the event of a good 
harvest ; and according to the best infor- 
mation, there never was a more abundant 
promise ; so that it was almost certain that 
the distilleries would be opened at the 
time contemplated in the act, namely, the 
ist of November. Having stated thus 
much, he was not inclined to add any 
more, but was prepared to answer any 
question put to him. He, however, could 
not sit down without claiming permission 
to offer a few observations on what had 
fallen from the right hon. baronet, and his 
hon. friend. He denied that because the 
revenue had not covered all the debts 
since the Union, that it necessarily follow- 
ed that disorder and corruption prevailed 
through the whole system. He would be 
glad on all these occasions, to come to 
close quarters with the right hon, baronet, 
when he had no doubt of being able to re- 
fute those vague and general attacks; 
which he so frequently indulged in. The 
taxes which had failed did so from una- 
voidable causes, which ought to be gone 
fairly into; but the right hon. baronet 
every session was prepared with a string of 
accusations, which he threw out against his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Foster) daring bis 
absence. 

Sir John Newport rose to repe} the charge 
in the most direct and positive terms. He 
had frequently made those observations, 
which he felt it bis duty to make, in the 
presence of the right hon. gentleman, and 
would not suffer himself to be vilified. 

Mr. Pole said, that he only meant to ob- 
serve that it had been the constant prac- 
tice of the right hon. baronet to reiterate 
those charges which had been already de- 
cided on, while he overlooked the im- 
provements which had been made. There 
was not any branch of the revenue that 
had not been enquired into, and probed to 
the quick. It was maligning the officers 
of the Irish government to say they had 
not done their duty. The revenue of Ire- 
land had been increased in the last year. 
In +811, the customs were collected at 252 
48. 4d. and in the present year at 20/. 18s, 
The revenue of the post-office wascollected 
at 211. per cent. He was sorry to say 
they were collected at a greater rate than 
he wished ; but this country paid nearly 
the same. Some irregularities had taken 
place with a distiller in Limerick, and four 
revenue officers there were dismissed from 
their situations. Somé improper transac+ 
tions took place in the stamp-office, which 
caused eleven of the persons in situations 
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to be discharged. It was the intention of 
the Irish government to consolidate: the 
stamp-office.—There was not the same 
facility in collecting taxes as in England. 
They ought not to tax Ireland as this coun- 
try—she was shooting, and, if not oppress- 
ed, would come to maturity, and be able 
to bear all the burthens in proportion with 
her sister isle. Any person who proposed 
that an income tax should be laid on in 
Ireland, must either not know any thing 
of that country or bea maniac. He con- 
cluded with moving, “ That towards rais- 
ing the Supply to be granted .to his Ma- 
jesty, asum, not exceeding 500,000/. be 
— to be raised in the issue of treasury 
ills.’ 

Sir John Newport said, as to the stamp 
duty consolidation, although it had been 
recommended to the finance committee by 
the crown, yet they had not done any 
thing; papers were called for on this sub- 
ject in February, but they were never pro- 
duced. Great corruption prevailed, and 
after it was found out, the persons guilty 
were afterwards promoted. Ifthe duty on 
distilleries would be productive, the right 
hon. gentleman ought to thank the Ways 
and Means of 1809, and not those of 1812. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that he was sorry 
that that warmth which attended the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Wellesley Pole) 
should have made him misrepresent what 

he (Mr. H.) had stated. There was no 
man in that House, or in the country, that 
respected more than he did the duke of 
Richmond, but he must repeat what he 
said before, there was a laxity in collect- 
ing the taxes of Ireland. 

Mr. Bankes thought that a personal tax 
would be the most consonant to Ireland. 

The Resolutions were then agreed to, 
and the report was ordered to be received 
to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 18. 


REPEAL oF THE OrpERS IN CouNCcIL.] 
The Marquis of Lansdowne adverted to the 
rumour ef what had passed in another 

lace respecting the determination of his 
Majesty's ministers on the subject of the 
commercial policy of the country, and 
observed, that. it was of the greatest im- 
portance to the commercial and manufac- 
turing interests of the country, that the 
intentions of his Majesty’s ministers upon 
this. subject should be clearly and dis- 
tinctly explained. He therefore wished 
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to be informed, whether it was the de 
mination of his Majesty’s ministers to} 
voke or suspend the Orders in Council; 
to suspend, for what period they were} 
be so suspended ; and if to revoke, whet 
that revocation was to be absolute a 
immediate, or conditional ; and if cong 
tional, upon what conditions such revog 
tion was to take place ? 

Earl Bathurst stated, that on the 9 
of May last, the American Chargé @’A 
faires in this country, communicated 
government a Decree of the French, 
vernment, purporting to be dated Apj 
21, 1811, (but no copy of which Deer 
had ever been seen in this country, nor 
America, the French minister there havi 
acknowledged that he had no copy ofa 
Decree to that effect,) and which dec! 
the Berlin and Milan Decrees revoked 
far as regarded America. On the 2ist 
May, an event took place, which, it 
supposed, would lead to a change int 
administration. His Majesty’s press 
government had, however, as soon as pit 
sible, taken this subject into consideratioy 
and the result was a determination to 
voke the Orders in Council conditionally 
on a day to be named (allowing suffiei 
time for such intended revocation to real 
the United States) the conditions being 
that the government of the United Si 
should admit British ships of war into thet 
ports upon the same terms as the ships 
war of other belligerents, and also repe 
all their restrictive acts upon our comma 
cial intercourse with the United Stals 
These conditions being complied with, 
Orders in Council would cease on thed 
soto be named. Whether they were 
be revived would depend upon the acts 
France, or of the United States. An! 
strument had been drawn up, expressili 
the determination of government, whic 
would very shortly be published, and ™ 
that document was before the House 
would be better to defer any discuss 
upon the subject. f Bist 

Earl Grey agreed in the propriety of! 
ferring any discussion till the instrumé 
alluded to was regularly before the How 
but he could not help lamenting the li 
of policy which ministers had chose! 
adopt, instead of the more manly and 
vantageous course of at once revoking” 
Orders in Council. It seemed as if mil 
ters had been reluctantly forced into 
measure which they most unwillinf 
adopted, and that they were carryil} 
into effect in a most ungracious mane 
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Why not at once, in a frank and open 
sanner, revoke the Orders in Council, 
stead of clogging the revocation with 
onditions which would leave the mer- 
hants and manufacturers in doubt how to 
ct, and thus prolong their distresses for a 
siderable period. He had heard also 
ith great regret, if he rightly anderstood 
he noble earl, that the revival of those 
rders was to be made to depend upon 
he acts of France. 
Earl Bathurst in explanation stated, that 
hat he meant to say was, that the ques- 
ion of the revival of the Orders in Coun- 
il, would depend either upon the acts of 
rance, or upon arrangements to be made 
ith America. , 
Earl Grey again urged the expediency 
fimmediately revoking the Orders in 
ouncil, in a frank and open manner, in= 
ead of doing it with doubt and suspicion, 
nd observed, that if ministers adopted 
he measures proposed by his friends and 
imself, they ought at least to adopt the 
manner in which his friends and himself 
wuld have carried those measures into 
fect. He wished, however, to know, 
hether in the interval between the time 
fissuing the document alluded to and the 
ay on which, as was stated, the Orders 
n Council were on certain conditions to 
tase to operate, those Orders were to 
ave effect. 
Earl Bathurst stated, that in the inter- 
l, American vessels detained under those 
Drders would be brought into our ports, 
ut that in the event of the American 
wvernment acceding to the conditions 
hose vessels would be released. On the 
mtrary, if the conditions were not ac- 
eded to, then they would be proceeded 
gainst for adjudication as prizes. 
Earl Grey strong] y condemned this po- 
yy which encountered the risk of not 
ining the object sought, and thus 
featly increasing the distresses of our 
manufacturers for the petty advantage of 
few American prizes. 
Earl Stanhope had never seen or heard 
ty thing more obscure, and more pitiful, 
an the whole policy of this measure. It 
snot now to depend upon us, nor on 
merica, but France was made a party. 
FWas to depend on France. He had cer- 
ily heard this said, It might be ex- 
ined away by the noble earl (Bathurst); 
' perhaps the other noble earl (Liver- 
wl), who played first fiddle on the op- 
‘ite bench, would contrive to explain it 
May. But he bad heard: the words, and 
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he had written them down. So he was at 
last to understand that the Orders in Coun- 
cil, whetber America agreed to our terms 
or not, were to be revived at the mercy 
of France. He had hoped that the Orders 
were dead— gone for ever—dead and 
buried ; but now, when we were to be 
told that they were to be revived, and 
that a dash of Buonaparté’s pen was to 
have the power of starving our manufac- 
turers again, in what a pretty situation 
were we placing ourselves? 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
by the Declaration of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, issued six weeks ago, the Or- 
ders in Council were to cease upon the ree 
peal of the Berlin and Milan Decrees. 
Supposing, therefore, the enemy were to 
repeal generally those Decrees, and the 
American government to refuse to accede 
to the conditions upon which the revoca- 
tion of our Orders in Council was to de- 
pend, those Orders would then be in force 
not against France, but against the United 
States, thus completely changing their 
character, and setting them up on an en- 
tirely new principle. By the act of con- 
gress the president of the United States 
was to declare the restrictive acts against 
the commerce of this country at-an end 
upon the repeal of our Orders in Council. 
Was:it not therefore the obvious policy at 
once to repeal those Orders, rather than 
todo it in a manner which might leave 
him a discretion as to the mode of con- 
struing that negociation, and thus delay 
or defeat the repeal of the restrictive 
laws. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that if 
an arrangement of this nature had been to 
be made with a power near at hand, un- 
doubtedly the best course would have 
been to have made the arrangement mu- 
tual, but with a power so distant as Ame- 
rica, the only course we could pursue was, 
to declare, that on a day to be named (al- 
lowing sufficient time for the instrument to 
reach the United States) the Orders in 
Council should be revoked upon the 
American government repealing their re< 
strictive acts on our commerce, and com- 
plying with the conditions. This, he 
thought, was as far as this government 
could possibly go. -As to the question of 
the revival of the Orders in Council, that 
must depend upon the acts of France, or 
upon an arrangement with the United 
States. It could not of course be expected 
that we should submit to a state of things 
in which the French ports were to be 
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freely opened to commerce, and the Bri- 
tish ports excluded from the advantages 
of that commerce ; but if our object could 
be attained without injury to the United 
States, that might be the subject of an ar- 
rangement with their government. 

The Earl of Rosslyn deprecated the 
mode resorted to of revoking the Orders 
in Council, contending, that the president 
of the United States might thus be left in 
doubt as to the repeal of their restrictive 
acts, and that by the delay thus occasioned, 
the manufacturers of this country might 
be deprived of their fall shipment for this 
year, which could only take place within 
the next two months, and be rendered 
unable to ship till February in the next 
year, by which their distress would be 
greatly increased. , 

The Earl of Lauderdale re-urged his 
former arguments asto what would be the 
result if the French government repealed 
their Decrees generally, and the govern- 
ment of the United States refused to ac- 
cede to the conditions proposed, as the 
ground for the revocation of our Orders in 
Council, and again contended, that by the 
express words of the act of congress, the 
president must declare their restrictive 
acts at an end on the repeal of our Orders 
in Council; and that, therefore, the only 
Wise course to adopt was to repeal our 
Orders immediately, instead of leaving, by 
the mode of revocation, the repeal of the 
American restrictive acts a matter of 
doubt. 

The Earl of Liverpool contended, that a 
day being named for the revocation of our 
Orders in Council, the construction of the 
act of congress must equally apply to the 
repeal of the American restrictive acts on 
that day so named. 

Earl Fitzwilliam very feelingly alluded to 
the distressed situation of the labouring 
manufacturers, and was convinced that if 
the Orders had been revoked immediately 
by government, the manufacturers and 
merchants would not have lost a moment 
in preparing for the American market ; 
but revoked as they were now intended to 
be, he had no hopes of any good resulting 
to the country. He wished to know what 
day this instrument alluded to would be 
laid before the House? . 

The' Earl of Liverpool answered, that he 
could not name the day, but it would be 
the earliest opportunity. 

Lord Holland lamented that the impor- 
tant interests in question should turn upon 
@ point of precedency and etiquette. It 





Curates’ Salaries Bill. ke 
reminded him of what sometimes hap! 
pened at dinner, where he had obsery 
two gentlemen bowing and bowing, ; 
order to give each other the precedeney 
whilst a third in waiting for them ha 
nearly lost his dinner. Thus while, 
point of precedency was settling betweg 
this government and the governments ; 
France and America, our manufacture 
were starving. He contended that ¢, 
only wise and frank and conciliatory p 
licy would be at once to repeal our Ori 
in Council, instead of raising a question 
doubt as to whether the American p 
strictive acts would be repealed or no 
which would leave our merchantsand m 
nufacturers at a loss how to act. 

Earl Bathurst stated, that when then 
tification was made by the French 
vernment in August, that the Berlina 
Milan Decrees would conditionally cea 
to operate on the Ist of November fh 
lowing, the president of the United sta 
immediately acted upon that notificati 
and declared that the American restricti 
measures would cease to operate on 
ist of November; this was, therefore, a: 
milar case to the present, under the ¥ 
same act of congress. 


Curates’ Satarizs Brir.}] On 
order of the day for taking into consider 
tion the report of the Curates Bill, 

The Earl of Harrowby entered into 
detail of the non-residence of clergy 
their benefices, and of preceding acisi 
making provision for curates having 
care of such benefices, with the view 
shewing the necessity there was 
making a better provision for stipenti 
curates who formed the great mass off 
clergy doing duty in parishes, The 
ject of the Bill his lordship stated to! 
prospective, that on any future induc 
to benefices the incumbent might clea 
understand what was to be the result 
case he did not reside, that in all cases! 
minimum of the salary of the curate sid 
be 80/. per annum; but that where! 
population of the parish amounted tod 
the minimum should be 100/. ; that wi 
the population exceeded 1000 them 
mum should be 150/.; and that wheret 
income of the benefice in either of 
cases did not amount to the minimum 
enacted, that then the curate should! 
the whole. These mininum #4 
however,- to be subject to 30/. per al 
deduction, where the curate serv 
than one cure; no person. to officialt™ 
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ate who had not been licensed by the 
pop. With respect to the present pos- 
sors of benefices, the Bill contained 
wisions, that on their, applying for li- 
wes for non-residence, ‘they should 
e certain particulars in order to enable 
bishop to regulate with more justice 
salary of the curate, His lordship 
yluded by moving to recommit the 


The Archbishop of Canterbury defended 
conduct of the bench of bishops with 
~ Pmerence to the regulations they had hi- 
Nieto made with regard to the salaries of 
fates. 

The Bishop of London thought the fixing 
minimum must be attended with very 
fut difficulty. Sometimes a house might 
‘Weumine a curate to accept of his situa- 
y, and sometimes a house might not be 
ended with any-advantage. 

The Earl of Leverpool defended the prin- 
be of the Bill. 

atl Stanhope observed, that nothing 
id be more clear than what the clergy 
rived were salaries, and only salaries ; 
inot to be considered in the light of 
hold properties. 

The Lord Chancellor thought the Bill 
ld break in upon the right of advow- 
}property. 

amor Holland said, that were he to ad- 
~ Bthe principle of the Bill, he did not 
how he could resist the principle of 
ulization altogether. It was a delicate 
er to interfere in contracts between 
hand man. 

bhe Earl of Harrowby observed, that 
property of the Church was held on 
condition of providing for the service 
he Church. 

the Bill was ordered to be recommitted 
Tuesday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, June 19. 


EGOCIATIONS FOR A NEw ADMINISTRA- 
‘| The Duke of Athol rose to ask, 
er the pamphlet which he held in 
hand (the Correspondence and Docu- 
is relative to the late Negociation for 
ing a New Administration) contained 
ntic copies of the Correspondence 
ocuments which had been alluded’ 
that House, and whether the point on 
Nthe last negociation broke off was 
‘at pamphlet truly stated ? 
le Earl of Moira stated, that the 
VOL. XXHL.) 
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pamphlet alluded to did contain authentic 
copies of the Correspondence and Docu- 
ments which had been referred to, and 
that the point on which the Negociation 
broke off was tere truly stated.* His 
lordship was proceeding to observe that 
he gave the fullest credit to his noble 
friends for the public motives by which 
they had been actuated, when 

Lord Ellenborough rose to..order, and 
moved that strangers do withdraw. 

The Lord Chancellor immediately or- 
dered strangers to withdraw. 

The House continued sitting about two 
hours with closed doors. 


The following is a tolerably correct 
summary of the conversation that took 
place : 


The Duke of Athol asked, if the corres- 
pondence and documents which had been 
published were authentic, and the several 
points correctly stated ? 

The Earl of Moira answered, that they 
were faithful transcripts of the original 
papers, and correct, except as to a few 
typographical-errors.: He stated, that he 
gave the fullest credit to lords Grey and 
Grenville, for the purity of the sentiment 
that guided them in all their late trans- 
actions; and required only the same ad~- 
mission for himself. He had acted solely 
upon public considerations, as they had 
done. He thought his case fully made out 
by the papers ; but had heard that a con- 
struction, different from his, had been put 
on the Jast minute ; and if his noble friends 
maintained that, he was glad to be able to 
meet it there. He was ready to give an 
answer to any question, and to enter into 
a full explanation. 

Earl Grey came there prepared to give 
a full explanation of his conduct, end of 
all the circumstances connected with it, 
and complained that he and his friends 
were deprived of that justice which they 
had a right to expect, in losing by the ex- 
clusion of strangers the opportunity of 
laying before the public every part of the 
late transactions, as far as they were con-. 
cerned in them. That he had had no 
share in the publication alluded to, except 
in requesting that if any thing was pub- 
lished nothing should be omitted. He be- 





* The whole of the Documents relating 
to the Negociations for forming a New, 
Administration will be found in the 
AppEnp1x to this Volume. 
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lieved the papers to be accurate, unless in- 
deed as to one or two typographical er- 
rors, which rendered the sense of some of 
his own letters obscure. With respect to 
the last minute of conversation, he was 
ready to state the construction that he put 
upon it, though at variance with one that 
had been industriously given to the public. 
It had been said, that he and lord Gren- 
ville had acted upon a settled design of 
humiliating the Prince Regent, and of 
irritating his feelings.—He disclaimed this 
as a most foul calumny, and utterly un- 
founded in truth. It had been said that 
the question, with respect to the house- 
hold, was proposed to be forced upon the 
Prince as a previous and preliminary sti- 
pulation. This he utterly denied, and 
said that it was never intended to propose 
the subject to the Prince, until the change 
of the great officers of the housholtd 
should be submitted to his Royal Highness 
for his approbation, as a part of the ge- 
neral arrangement of the new adminis- 
tration. The subject was stated as a pre- 
liminary question to lord Moira, and was 
necessary, because it had been distinctly 
announced to them (lords Grey and Gren- 
ville) from authority, that it was resolved 
to maintain these officers in their station. 
He would ask, whether under those cir- 
cumstances, it would have been right to 
risk more delay and embarrassment to the 
public affairs, or if he was not bound to 
put such a previous question to his noble 
friend? He considered their removal to 
be necessary, and he was confirmed by the 
opinion of those whom he had consulted, 
and of others who pressed their opinion 
upon him. He had never heard of the 
intended resignation of the houshold from 
any thing in the shape of authority, and 
the very loose ramour he did hear was 
immediately contradicted. Nothing could 
be farther from their wishes or intentions, 
than to do any thing that could be offen- 
sive to the Prince, They required only 
the changes that had been usual upon a 
general change of the government. If 
they could have believed the resignation 
to be about to take place, they would have 
been perfectly satisfied, and would have 
accepted the arrangement in the manner 
most agreeable to the Prince, and to the 
feelings of the individuals concerned in it. 

The Earl of Moira declared, that no in- 
sinuation of the kind alluded to, had ever 
slipped from him. He never suspected 
that there was in their minds any thing so 
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injurious to the country, as a feeling 
disrespect to the Prince. He dj 

however, in the construction of a 
nute, and referred to the words of his ai 
swer, that “ it would be impossible fy 
him (lord Moira), however, to concirij 
making the exercise of this power potiiy 
and indispensable ;” and argued that thy 
previous conversation must have rendered 
those words necessary. His objectionyy 
to the establishment of a previous and jp 
dispensable condition, which might tie wp 
his hands, and those of any other q. 


_leagues he might acquire, from discuss) 


that question afterwards. It was se 
by the full powers he had, that ther 
moval of those officers might take plate 


if the public service should be thought 1 


require it. He had always objected ij 
removals in the houshold, and ‘could ref 
toa letter of his own published 15 yen 
ago, as a proof that such was thett his - 
nion.* He put the argument to thet 
feelings, and gave it as his opinionthd 
the removal of those officers would hae 
been an unnecessary humiliation of the 
Prince, and would set the seal of officety 
accredit every ribbald tale of scandal that 
had been circulated in this town, The 
report of the intended resignation by cer 
tain lords of the houshold had been 


garded by him as an impatient ebullitiond 
heat, which did not bind men to act uponit 


He considered it as a menace to deter hit 
from bringing forward into adminisin 
tion lords Grey and Grenville. If he tal 
known it more authentically, he would 
have kept it back from them out of pur 
respect, from a persuasion that they woul 
scorn to give up the assertion of 2 pir 
ciple, and avail themselves of the resign 
tio as a subterfuge to smooth their my 


‘to power. 


Lord Erskine regretted tbat he had o# 
foreseen the possibility. of a difference 
the construction of the minute, or he wou 


wd 





* In a letter written by earl Mont 
colonel M‘Mahon, dated June 25, 11%, 
when he had been applied to by st 
gentlemen in the House of Commonsl 
try to form an Administration, to the & 
clusion of Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, the noble 
lord wrote as follows: “ Of my fr 
demanded this condition, that no reme 
should be made in the houshold, pi 


office, mint, or any other department ™ 


immediately connected with 1 
functions !”’ 
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ve taken care that his noble friends 
sould have clearly understood each other. 
1. did not however think their difference 
uy considerable. Lord Grey and lord 
enville must have adverted to all the 
ircumstances of last year and of the pre- 
it, and of the manner in which the pro- 
wsal came to them, and it was incumbent 
oon them to see that they had all the se- 
ities that had been usual upon changes 
ministration, to enable them to carry 
mthe functions of government with ef- 
«t The removal of the houshold was 
ybepart of the new arrangement, and 
mld not be purposed to take place till 
new ministry was formed. He un- 
iestood that the first act of the new ad- 
nistration must necessarily be the re- 
pvalof those officers. The question was 
oposed from excess of candour, because 
was known that lord Moira had strong 
jections to it. Lord Moira had the 
wer to make or to refuse to make the 
ininistration, and from the words of bis 
mwer, that “ he could not concur in 
uking the exercise of this power positive 
uindispensable in the formation of the 
ininistration,” he agreed that he thought 
ni Moira must have understood, not 
lat the removal was to be proposed as a 
Merious stipulation to the Prince, but as 
pint stated to his lordship as to bea 
udamental and necessary part of the 
w arrangement when it: should be 
ned, The noble earl (lord Moira) 
iecied to it upon two grounds, that it 
ld give countenance to the calumnies 
lich had been circulated with respect to 
it Prince, and also that it would encou- 
ge the slanders against those whom his 
yal Highness was particularly bound to 
vec. That with the knowledge, that 
thtemovals were to be the first act of 
itadministration, he could not concur in 
ming it, and he therefore put an end to 
iM conversation. 


The Earl of Moira asked lord Erskine, : 


ihe had not himself-inserted the word 
paperible, to mark the sense more 
ngly § 
lod Erskine in reply, contended, that 
Word « indispensable”? added nothing 
t meaning conveyed by the word 
Positive.’ 
lord Headfort rose to confirm what had 
“istated in another place by_his noble 
id lord Yarmouth, that in a conver- 
m long prior to the interruption of 
“Uegociations, the great officers of the 
wuhold had declared their determination 


f 
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to resign if lords Grey and Grenville came 
into the administration ; and that though 
he held an office much inferior in consi- 
deration, yet dear to him as it placed him 
near the person of the Prince, whom he 
loved and revered, he resolved to resign 
also. 

Ear] Spencer said, that he entertained the 
same opinion with his noble friends, that 
it was a vital and constitutional principle 
in the formation of an administration, that 
it should have the full, fair, and evident 
confidence of the crown. That if any 
blame attached to them either as having 
proposed this question prematurely, or 
having persisted in it too pertinaciously, he 
must take ashare of that blame to him- 
self. He-not only concurred in their views, 
but had strongly advised the measure. For 
im a conversation with lord Moira, some 
days before his noble friends met him, he 
had entered into a full discussion of the 
question, and heard all his arguments, and 
knew the extent and strength of the ob- 
jections lord Moira felt te the removal of 
the houshold, which he himself had consi- 
dered as absolutely necessary. He 
thought it his duty to apprize his noble 
friends of lord: Moira’s feelings and objec- 
tions, and that with the knowledge that 
his opinions were directly contrary . to 
theirs, it was indispensably necessary that 
they should bring forward that question 
in the first instance. That the wish to 
urge that point in a manner at all offensive 
to the Prince, had not been attributed to 
him by any body from whom the imputa- 
tion was worthy of notice. That to have ~ 
made the usual changes in the great offices 
of the houshold, so far from tending to 
confirm any rumour injurious to the 
Prince, would, in his opinion, have had a 
directly contrary effect~eand that, in his 
Opinion, to have retained them contrary 
to the. usual and established practice, was 
most likely to create such an impression 
on the public mind, 

Lord Grenville stated, that they distinct- 
ly expressed their opinion, that in the con- 
sideration of the arrangements of the go- 
vernment, the changes to be made in the 
houshold. should be submitted to the 
Prince Regent, not as a preliminary point, 
but as a part of those arrangements sub- 
ject to his Royal Highness’s approbation. 

he general principle for which they had 
contended, of being at liberty to consider 
any points which they judged useful for 
the Prince’s service, had been admitted in 


ne outset of the conversation. They 
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knew that they differed from lord Moira 
upon few points, but upon the question of 
the changes in the houshold, they knew 
his opinion to be different from theirs, and 
candour required that they should state 
that question, and bring it forward. No 
man could believe he could have a wish 
to degrade the Prince; he appealed to 
_ the whole of his public life as a proof of 
his uniform desire to uphold the honour of 
the sovereign, which he considered as most 
important and essential to the interest of 
the country. He indignantly disclaimed 
the imputation that had been thrown out 
‘against them. It now appeared that the 
great officers of the houshold had enter- 
tained an opinion, that upon a total chan 
of system it became them not to hold 
their situations; and he could not now 
doubt that they had intended to resign. 
He must approve and praise the propriety 
of that resolution, but must observe that 
they thereby distinctly. recognized the 
principle stated in this paper, “ that the 
connection of the great officers of the 
court with the political administration 
should be clearly established in its first ar- 
rangement.’ He must claim the benefit 
of the fact, that he was utterly ignorant of 
such resolution. He had indeed heard 
many and contradictory rumours, upon 
which it would have been impossible to 
act. Notwithstanding what lord Moira 
had said upon that subject, he must con- 
sider it as inost unfortunate, if that inten- 
tion to resign was entertained, that the 
communication of it was withheld from 
those who, if they had possessed that 
knowledge, would have been relieved from 
the difficulty, the existence of which pre- 
cluded all further progress in the conver- 
sation. He must contend, that the pro- 
priety of their conduct could not be argued 
or decided upon there ; that every public 
man must be at liberty to judge for him- 
self, when the acceptance of office is pro- 
posed to him, whether there may exist 
any circumstances which, in his opinion, 
may prevent him from rendering his ser- 
vices useful to the Prince and to the coun 
try, and that he is not to be called into 
question for acting upon such feelings. 

The Lord Chancellor concluded the con- 
versation, by deprecating discussions of 
that nature, as tending to embarrass the 
Prince in the formation of all future admi- 
nistrations, and conjured the House to put 
an-end to them for the present by ad- 
journing. (Their lordships accordingly 
adjourned,] 


co 


Repeal of the Orders in Council. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 19. 

LeatHer Tax.}] On the question fy 
bringing up the report of the Commitig 
of Ways and Means, 

Mr. Brougham expressed a wish that ihe 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchs 
quer would agree to postpone it, as hein, 
tended to object to the tax on leather, 
well as to that imposed on servants en. 
ployed in husbandry. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said hi 
had no objection to postpone so much of 
it as related to the resolutions alluded) 
by the hon. and learned gentleman; bit 
as much as related to the loan, it waso 
importance to the contractors that ‘they 
should agree to it immediately. 

The Report was then brought up, al 
ordered to be taken into further consider 
tion on Monday. 


REPEAL OF THE Orpers 1n Covncti~ 
Catt or THE Hovse.} Lord Castlerem) 
moved that the order of the day for the 
Call of the House should be read, for the’ 
purpose of its being discharged, when’ 

Mr. Brougham rose and said, that after 
what had passed on Tuesday night, he'litile 
thought it would be necessary for him 
again to trouble the House upon the sub- 
ject of the Orders of Council. He litle 
thought that, in so short a space as three 
days, any thing could have taken place'ot 
that point which could make it requisite 
for him to persist in hanging over the 
heads of members, many of whom wert 
remaining in town to the great injury of 
their affairs, the necessary measure off 
Call of the House. Little did he imagine; 
indeed, after what had occurred on Tew’ 
day night last, after what was: then said’ 
by a noble lord opposite, and in the confi 
dence of which he had withdrawn bis mo 
tion, though, had he persisted in it, he was 
sure every object of it would have been 
obtained upon a division—littie did he 
imagine that there would have existed 
any subsequent cause, imposing upon him 
the painful necessity of again standing up 
in that House, upon the question of the 
Orders in Council. — He did hope from 
the explanations of the noble lord, from 
the various interrogatories that were put to 
him, which interrogatories were follow 
up by other statements on the part of the 
noble lord, that there was an end of the 
question. ‘Those hopes be shared with all 
the-great mercantile persons in Londos, 
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and with all the great trading and manu- 
ficturing districts: he had received let- 
ters from various parts of England, where 
the happy tidings had arrived, all teem- 
ing with expressions of joy and exnitation 
at the event; a joy and exolration 
so honest, so sincere, so gratifying, that if 
the House could hear them they wodld 
rejoice in what they had done, even if 
their labours produced no greater exten- 
sion of happiness. But how bitter would 
bé their disappointment, to find that they 
had been juggted ; that in substance, there 
wasto be no conciliation with America; 
that the Orders in Council were not in 
fact, to be given up; and that nothing was 
tobe done by which one tittle of benefit 
would be obtained for this country ? It was 
distinctly understood in the House on 
Tuesday—at least he so understood it, and 
he was sure many of his hon. friends did— 
that they were to be immediately sus- 
pended; but now they would not be sus- 
pended until the expiration of six weeks, 
or at least until some negociator could be 
shipped off fur America, and a communi- 
cation from the government of the United 
States returned. A limited time, also, 
for the suspension was now talked of ; but 
he understood no such thing on Tuesday : 
now, however, they were to be revived at 
the expiration of six months, unless a cer- 
tain something was done. And what was 
that certain something? Why, unless 
France revoked her Berlin and Milan 
Decrees; or, in the event of her not re- 
woking them, unless America made com- 
moncause with us against France, Was 
hata revocation of the Orders in Coun- 
cil? Was that a suspension? The mer- 
chants of the country were fooled, and 
hat House was fooled, by what he would 
pronounce a meremockery on the part of 
government. Every hour since last Tues- 
tay had produced some new retractation 
y the ministers, of what was then under- 
ood to be their intention. It now ap- 
peared that during that suspension—so to 
all a thing which he knew not bow to 
mime—every American vessel sailing to 
Fngland would be equally brought into 
“gland, not indeed for adjudication, but 
til it should be known whether America 
Would act as we wished her. If she did 
act, then they would be at liberty to 
hitsue their voyage after such delay and 
dificulty aud inconvenience ; but if Ame- 
a should not accede to our proposals, 
Nthey were to be proceeded against in 
Mt prize courts. And could that be called 
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conciliation? Could that.be considered as 
an open, frank, and manly proceeding, or 
as a niggardly, stingy, shuffling, and pre- 
varicating measure? And were not the 
dignity and honuur of the country more 
compromised by the manner of the con- 
cession, than by the concession itself? His 
object in-calling upon the attention of mi- 
nisters, was to implore them not to com- 
mit themselves by issuing any act, which 
should be just strong enough to do mis- 
chief, and to sacrifice principle, without 
producing one particle of good to the 
country. ‘There was yet time to retract, 
and he had good hopes they would, for it 
was evident they would give up any thing 
rather than their places. (Hear, hear, 
and laughing!) He and his friends were 
only asking them to give up a measure— 
and they had been doing nothing else the 
last week but giving up measures. First, 
there was colonel M‘Mahon, then the 
Barracks at Mary-le-bone, and afterwards 
those at Bristol and Liverpool, and next, 
as he thought, the Orders in Council ; and 
realiy all those measures were exactly 
such as they should have recommended, 
so that the country was going on now pre- 
cisely the same as if the two sides of the 
House had changed places, with this re- 
markable feature in favour of the noble 
lord and his colleagues, and most consola- 
tory to their feelings, that they were not 
banished to the dark and dreary night of 
opposition. (Hear, and laughter!) He 
did not wish, however, to wander into any 
thing like gaiety. He felt, too deeply, 
that by the measures, the prevaricating 
measures, which it was intended to adopt, 
they were only sowing the seeds of new 
contention, new retaliations, and increased 
misery for the country. How different 
from the manner in which it was supposed 
the question was carried on Tuesday ! As 
soon as it was known that the Orders in 


Council were to be suspended immediately, 
new life and vigour were infused into the 
commercial world—haste and activity 
prevailed on all sides, and nothing was 
witnessed but joy. He had seen and con- 
versed with merchants who had large and 


extensive dealings with America. One of 
them had transactions to the amount of 
one million sterling; and another had ac- 
tually prepared to export to that amount, 
which exportation alone would have given 
employment to 100,000 individuals in the 
manufacturing districts of Yorkshire. To- 
day, however, every act‘of trade was sus- 
pended; not a shipment was going on, 
1 
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and all in consequence of the explanation 
which had taken place last night, on the 
part of the ministers, to a body of the wit- 
nesses who. were in town, and who waited 
upon them for that purpose. The propo- 
sition which was now to be made to.Ame- 
rica: was, as he understood it, that the Or- 
ders.in Council should be revived unless 
France abolished her Berlin and Milan 
Decrees, or, unless America made common 
cause with England against France, if she 
did not abolish them. Surely such a pro- 
position was enough to justify him in call- 
ing upon the noble lord and his colleagues, 
so to conduct. their measures, that they 
might at least. carry with them a decisive 
character. 
of the one they now proposed? It was 
making it rest altogether upon the will of 
Buonaparté.. This, however, he could tell 
them, that if they hung the opening of 
the American market upon any thing 
which Buonaparté would do, it would 
never be opened. 
perish than do that which might benefit us. 
What, in fact, was the substance of such a 
measure? we were afraid of France; we 
dreaded her power; but she was beyond 
our reach to injure: America, however, 
we could touch ; she was a weaker power, 
and her we were resolved to touch: we 
called upon her; to intercede for us, with 
respect to. France, and if she refused, we 
were determined to make her the sufferer. 
Was that the way in which a great nation 
like this should proceed? He called upon 
the noble lord and his colleagues to pur- 
sue a different course ; one that was frank, 
manly, and dignified, and one that might 
accomplish the necessary object, that of 
an immediate relief to the thousands of 
starving manufacturers, who. hung in 
breathless expectation upon the event of 
their conduct. He should conclude by 
giving a notice of a motion on Wednesday 
next, upon the subject of the Orders in 
Council, unless, before that time, any act 
of the government should appear which 
might substantially accomplish the suspen- 
sion of those Orders. The bon. and 
learned gentleman also moved, that the 
order for the call of the House should 
stand for Thursday next. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that he had 
never listened to anargument more founded 
upon misrepresentation than the one which 
had been used by the hon. and learned 
gentleman, towards whom he could safely 
assert, that neither he nor his colleagues 
felt the slightest sentiment.of gratitude for 





But what would be the effect | 
| session of the House ; but at the same time 
; he could not but reprobate that system of. 
| persons who were admitted to interviews’ 


France would rather 
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his forbearance in not dividing the Hoi 
on Tuesday last, confident as: he was, tha 
had a division taken place, the regu} 
would not have been what the hon. and 
learned member so certainly anticipate: 
in fact, had he not felt that it would hare 
been an unworthy triumph, he himself 
should have pressed the subject to a divi. 
sion, (Hear, hear! and laughter from the 
Opposition !) He was not at all disposed tg 
discuss the arguments of the hon, and 
learned gentleman, grounded, as. they 
were, wholly upon the most extraordinar 
misconception and misrepresentation. He 
thought any discussion of the subject 
would come much better after the authe, 
tic act of the government was in the pop 


with official men going immediately to 
members of parliament to communica 
the result of such interviews, that their 
loose and vague accounts might be after 
wards seriously brought forward in. that 
House. Such a practice could only tend 
to make persons in office decline, altoge 
ther, any conferences of that description, 
He would assert also, that what had been 
said by the hon. and learned gentleman 
was not an accurate representation of what 
government intended to do. He should 
wave all further discussion till the act of 
the government appeared, and he woull 
let that act speak for itself. 

Mr. Ponsonby wished to know from the | 
noble Jord, when it was probable the do 
cument to which he alluded would be laid 
before the House? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that, in the first 
place, it was necessary to have’ the docu- 
ment in existence, before it could be pro- 
duced : and next, that it-should be called 
for by parliament. He believed, how 
ever, that it would be published either i: 
the Gazette of Saturday or Tuesday. 

Mr. Ponsonby begged to assure the noble 
lord, that he never meant to ask for the 
production of any document which was 
not in existence. 

‘ General Gascoyne said, that whatever 
doubt might exist on the revocation 4 

the Orders in Council, there could be nove 
on the necessity for a clear understanding: 
upon the subject. He therefore called. 
his Majesty’s ministers to inform the m 
nufacturing interests what their intentions 
were, before they became further impli 
cated in making any exports. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that no man wa 
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justified in acting on what passed in that 
House, until an act of government gave it 
an authentic shape. — 

Mr. Rose, adverting to what had fallen 
from Mr. Brougham, relative to the awak- 
ened hopes of the merchants in London, 
said, that he had never seen a greater 

loom in the city than upon that occasion. 
(A laugh. ) ‘ 

Mr. Brougham said, the gloom observed 
by the right hon. gentleman must have 
arisen from the largeness of the new loan, 
and not the expected revocation of the 
Orders in Council. 

Mr. Rose said, that though a certain 
proportion of the London merchants might 
have had their hopes raised, yet, it was well 
known, that the great majority of them, as 
well as those of Liverpool and Bristol, were 
against annulling the Orders in Council. 

Mr. Baring said, that'if any gloom did 
exist, the right hon. gentleman should 
charge it upon his colleagues, whose mea- 
sure it was. He dwelt upon the import- 
ance of coming to a specific decision, and 
determining either tosupport the Orders in 
Council, or to give them up immediately. 
He atoproved of the House interfering 
with the negociation by any discussion, if 
it could with propriety be avoided. 

Mr. Wilberforce thought, that if any con- 
cession was made, it should be made in 
such a form as would induce America to 
open her ports to us at once. Nothing 
could be moré injurious than to take a 
measure which would create great expecta- 
tions without fulfilling them, or which 
would lead the President to doubt the spi- 
rit by which they were dictated. Many 
conditional orders were given for the ship- 
ment of goods in which a misunderstand- 
ing might produce the worst consequences. 

Mr. Canning expressed a hope that a 
case would never occur to require the in- 
sttument to be brought before the House, 
a the tendency of such a proceeding 
might be to injure the negociations. He 
knew that there was great evil in uncer- 
tanty, and that almost any decision was 
better, If they gave up the principle, 
they should give it up in a way to produce 
the greatest possible advantage to the ma- 
nufacturers, and if they could conceive 
that the President would omit to do what 
the Congress had enabled him, it was ne- 
tessary that our terms should be clear, 
that it might appear the fault was on his 
tide, ‘not ours. 


The-call of the House was then fixed for 
ursday next, 





NEGOCIATIONS FOR FORMING A NEW Ap- 
MINISTRATION—Mr. SHERIDAN’S ExPLaNa- 
TION.] Mr. W. Fitzgerald, after congra- 
tulating the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Sheridan) on his recovery, informed the 
House, that he had been empowered by 
a noble earl (Yarmouth) to express his 
sincere regret, that he was precluded b 
a severe indisposition, which confined him 
to his bed, from attending’ his duty in his 
place that day. He (lord Yarmouth) 
could have wished to have been present, 
from the nature of the discussion, to an- 
swer any questions which might have 
been put to him, and he did: express a 
hope that the question might be deferred, 
but the right hon. gentleman’ seeming 
anxious to persevere, he deemed it due to 
his own honour, and due to the House, to 
express the regret he felt at being absent, 
an absence which nothing but inevitable 
necessity could have caused. It might 
appear extraordinary that he (Mr. Ww 
Fitzgerald) who was not concerned in the 
transaction, should be the bearer of this 
message ; but as he happened to be pre= 
sent at a conversation between the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) and the 
noble lord, the noble lord was desirous 
that he should make this statement. 

Mr. Sheridan.—I can vouch, Sir, for the 
precise truth of all which the hon. gentle- 
man has stated; I called upon the noble 
lord in my way down to the House, and I 
saw, with regret, that it was impossible 
he could be present. I did also state to 
him, that as I considered that part of the 
question which related to our conversation, 
as a mere marginal thing, nothing but an 
episode, in respect to what I was’ most 
anxious to lay before the House, I would 
abstain from it altogether; and having 
said thus much, | shall proceed to explain 
my motives for the motion which I intend 
to make. The House will probably in- 
dulge me with a greater latitude, as I un- 
derstand that in another place which it is 
not regular to name, persons have been 
excluded from the expected discussion, 
and thus one of the usual channels closed 
to the information of the public. 

Sir, passing by with a single word this 
fact, that whatever misapprehension may 
have arisen in the public mind upon my 
conduct, there has been none between me 
and the noble lord, I shall hasten to the 
assertion of my right hon. friend, that I 
utterly disbelieved any such resignation 
as that of the houshold was in contempla- 
tion; and that in addition, as a clencher, 
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I offered to make a bet with him.—[Here ) newal of the negociations, and: on ip 


Mr. Tierney said No, it was not with bim.] 
—Well then, that I offered to make a bet 
with somebody, or with any body, of five 
-hundred guineas upon the subject. Now, 
Sir, there is something unlikely upon the 
face of this story, of this offer of mine to 
bet with him, with every body, or with 
any body; I, who never bet with any 
body, nor ever play for a single guinea. 
I wish he had said that I offered to stake 
the money, and then I am sure nobod 
would have believed it. However, ro 
not cavil about it: I’ll give him this 
5001. bet, that is, Pll not give him 
the money, but I'll give him the bet. 
At the same time, if every loose word that 
is uttered at the moment—as for example 
—a friend says to me, the houshold are 
going to resign—I reply, Pll bet you 
ve hundred guineas they do not—if every 
casual expression like that is to be brought 
down to the House, and made a subject 
of grave accusation, I protest I shall take 
care how I answer to a friend who meets 
me in St. James’s street, and says, How do 
you do?—I. will take three minutes to 
consider of my reply; and even then, 
shall be shy of answering, unless a witness 
is by, who can minute down my words, 
exactly as they fall from my lips. How- 
ever, I will concede to him the fact, that 
I did say, Vil bet you five hundred 
pounds the houshold will not resign—five 
shillings would have. been more likely— 
but why did I say it? My right hon. 
friend said to me, I hear the houshold are 
going to resign; I replied, I did not be- 
lieve it. And why did I not believe it? 
1 had never heard a syllable about the 
intention of the houshold, till the noble 
lord himself told it to me; and when my 
right hon. friend spoke to nie, I knew that 
resignation was contingent upon a circum- 
stance which, at the moment of the bet, 
was more remote from taking place than 
ever. Is that an intelligible answer ? 

But now, having answered him, let.me 
ask a question, in my turn, of the right 
hon. gentleman? Did. I not express my 
surprise to him, that any thing could have 
arisen to interrupt the negociations that 
were then taking place ?—And the an- 
swer of my right hon. friend was, that the 
noble lords required that earl Moira should 
obtain from the Prince Regent full power 
to consult with them individually. in the 
formation of 4 new administration. Earl 
Moira wrote to the noble lords. a:letter, 
dated June 3d, in which he offered a re- 


| evening of that day, I had the honog 
meeting my right hon. friend (Mr, Py, | 
sonby) at the duke of Bedford’s. He sig 
tome, ‘“ We hear, Sheridan, that you ay 
of opinion the negociation can be renewe; 
between earl Moira and lords Gre 
Grenville :—We do not think so.” |, 
swered, perhaps the difference of opinig, 
arises from lord Moira’s letter being ing. 
curately worded ; but that there was on 
thing which I knew, and which they coujf 
not dispute with me, and that was the sin. 
cere intention of lord Moira to renew the 
negociations, For next day but one after 
that, lord Moira wrote a minate in th 
presence of the duke of Bedford, which 
he sent to lords Grey and Grenville, and 
in the evening when I met the dukeof 
Bedford,.he told me I was right in my % 
sertion, as to the sincere intention of ' 
lord Moira to renew the. negociation, 
On the 5th, I certainly did communicate 
to lord Moira what lords Grey and Gren 
ville expected,which the noble ear] thought 
conclusive, and broke off the business, - 
I sincerely regretted this termination 
of the, affair, and immediately sent a 
express into the country to my ho, 
friend on my right (Mr. Whitbread), 
When he came to town, I communicated 
upon the subject with my lord. Erskine, 
stating that I did not think the angwetol 
the noble lords conclusive, as to breaking” 
off the negociation altogether. We me 
at lord Erskine’s: lord Erskine put the 
question to my hon. friend, if be thougit 
the negociation was conclusively brokeo 
off by the answer of the noble lords, He 
replied he did not; and that instant the 
noble earl wrote to ‘the Prince Regent to 
obtain the power required by the noble 
lords. By this statement it appears, that 
from first to“last I never omitted. an 0p: 
portunity of exerting myself in favout? 
the Hoble lords; and I must add, that | 
found, with the deepest regret, next da, 
that the negociation had been once mole 
broken off upon that sine qua non, the dis 
missal of the houshold. I did not col 
ceive it possible, when they did meet,bit 
that the negociation would have bed 
brought to a-successful issue, and the fist 
I heard of its failure was on Monday tle 
Sth of June, when a friend asking me"! 
was to be done in the House? J repli 
nothing, Isupposed. but moving for ant 
writ in the place of Mr. Canning ; id 
told me that lord Liverpool was appo!# 
prime minister. 
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Now, Sir, I wish to offer a few words 
what I said the other night, that if 


avadvice had been followed, not one of 


the right hon. and hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site, would besitting in their places. I 
hope they did not consider that as spring- 
ing from any personal animosity towards 
them: I protest to God, it was no such 
thing, for Ihave a personal respect and 
eteem for them all—neither was I in- 
fluenced by the vote of this House, by 
which they had, as it were, been cashier- 
ed. I said what I did say in the same 
gnse as that which I said of Mr. Perceval 
when it fell to my lot to announce his 
death in the town-hall at Stafford, where I 
am glad by the way to observe the know- 
ledge of that’ event was received in a very 
different and in a much more generous man- 
nerthan in some other places. I said it in 
thesame sense as I then said of Mr. Per- 
ceval, that had he lived I could scarcely 
have expected ever to give him a vote. 
My objection to them is, that they are 
wowedly arrayed and embodied against a 
principle, that of concession to the Catho- 
lies of Ireland, which I think, and must 
always think, essential to the safety of this 

ire. I will never give my vote to any 
administration that opposes the question 
of Catholic Emancipation; I will not 
consent to receive a furlough upon that par- 


ticular question, even though a ministry 
were carrying every other that I wished. I 
will not support an administration merely 
upon theunderstanding that the Catholic 
question is to be taken into consideration ; 
for it may be taken into consideration with 
nother view than that of proving it not to 


hethe way to benefit Ireland. I wish to 
te negociation entered upon with fair- 
nes and sincerity towards the Catholics, 
with concessions on both sides, so as to 
wake it popular in this country, and that 
to alarm may be created. I am not one 
{those who would grant absolute uncon- 
ditional concession to the Catholics; let 
proper guards and securities be provided, 
ind let negociation be commenced with 
im upon a basis of sincerity; but my 
doubt is, that this negociation cannot be 
taried on by those, who in their hearts 
ite hostile to the cause. Proposals from 
ch will never be adequately received 
by the Catholics; but if they proceeded 
persons, whose intentions they knew 
be fair and open, without any trick or 
id, then we should see them met with 
‘orresponding fairness and integrity. 
“Infine, I think the situation of Ireland'a 
(VOL, XXIIL ) 
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paramount consideration. If they were 
to be the last words I should ever utter in 
this House, I should say, “ Be just to Ire- 
land as you value your own honour—be 
just to Ireland as you value your own 
peace.” I repeat my assurance to the 
right hon. gentlemen opposite, that in 
using the expression alluded to, I meant 
no disrespect or incivility to them. I ad- 
dress myself more particularly to the 
noble lord (Castlereagh), and trust that he 
will agree with me that the sooner the 
claims of the Irish Catholics can now be 
granted the better. When it is seen that 
ministers are giving up other things to 
which they were as much pledged, as they 
ever were to resistance to the Catholic 
claims—that they have conceded the 
point relative to the barracks—that they 
have abandoned the Orders in Council— 
for abandoned they are; although in a 
sloping, confused, and unintelligible man- 
ner—when they were seen to have yield- 
ed in these respects, I hope they will not 
make the Cathvlic question the only ex- 
ception, but will give it up also. If the 
nobie lord and his colleagues are content 
to do all the paltry and’minute business of 
office, to undertake the journeywork of the 
state, and to adopt all the suggestions of 
those who are generally described as their 
opponents, I confess that I, for one, can- 
not figure a more complete coalition, or 
one more likely to be advantageous to the 
country. It is impossible that my right 
hon. friends on the side of the House on 
which I sit can object to such a mode of 
proceeding ; and the country must surely 
at length confess, that they have got 
a most broad-bottomed administration. 
When gentlemen talk of a strong and vi- 
gorous administration, I conceive that they 
must mean an administration composed of 
men who draw together, and concar in 
great leading principles; but when an 
administration is composed of persons who 
entertain contradictory opinions, however 
able the individuals may be, I cannot 
look for strength or public confidence in 
such an administration. 1 donot like coa- 
litions between men of conflicting opinions. 
Looking to a man whom I loved more than 
T ever loved, or ever can love any other 
political character—one of the greatest 
and best men whom this country ever saw, 
and whose Joss the country has now so 
much cause to deplore—I mean’ Mr. Fox 5 
I cannot but regret miore than any other 
act of that right hon. gentleman’s life, his 
coalition with lord North, believing, as I 
(2 R) 
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do, that the mind of the country has never 
recovered from that shock, as far as my 
right hon. friend was concerned. Iam of 
opinion, that another coalition, which it 
was attempted to bring about between the 
same right hon. gentleman and another of 
his political opponents (Mr.’ Pitt), would 
also have done much mischief; , and im- 
pressed with this idea, I did all in my 
power tosupport the noble lord (Sidmouth) 
against their united attacks. I did so, 
from finding in all the measures and con- 
duct of that noble lord, and from what I 
had uniformly observed in him, that he 
was impressed with a firm determination to 
do that which he conceived to be right. (A 
laugh.) I am sorry to see what I have said 
as to this noble lord received with a sneer. 
That noble lord did more to re-establish 
the finances—more to increase the force 
of the country—and more to revivify the 
constitution, then in a most exhausted 
state, than any minister we had had for 
many years. (A laugh.) I should like 
to hear what I have stated disproved, ra- 
ther than answered by a sneer. That in 
the course which I pursued in giving my 
humble support to lord Sidmouth’s admi- 
nistration I was actuated by no personal 
or selfish motives is obvious from one sim- 
ple fact. While that administration was 
in power, a very valuable situation was of- 
fered to me through a noble earl, lord St. 
Vincent, for my son. This, though offer- 
ed more than once, my son refused, on the 
ground that his accepting it might seem 
to cast a stain on the support which I had 
been in the habit of giving to government. 
For the correctness of this statement I can 
appeal to the noble lord himself, and I 
can appeal to my right hon. friend near 
me (Mr. Tierney). In speaking of the 
formation of the administration, I cannot 
help remarking, that the House of Com- 
mons on one day, by a majority of .two, 
found that the then administration was 


not fit, and then on a subsequent day, de- | 


clared their competency by a majority of 
125; yet these ministers during the inter- 
val, acquired no new strength. To what 
then can I attribute this change of senti- 
ment, if it be not owing to the opinion of 
the House and the country being against the 
conduct of those with whom the negocia- 
tion has been going on? I think the House 
might have been satisfied with one vote 
on such a subject. Even one interference 
in a question of that kind is a strong mea- 
sure. There is but a thin partition be- 
tween negativing and nominating in such 
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cases as these; and I think that the». 
cond attempt had, too, the appearances 
the wish to usurp the power of nomin, 
ting to the Prince Regent the individy) 
persons who should be hjs ministers, | 
feel regret that the negociation for th 
formation of an efficient administration, 
comprehending the two noble lords alluded 
to, has failed; but having so failed, ] d 
wish that an attempt had been madety 
form an administration without them, bt 
still without resorting to the former me, 
I wish that an attempt may be. made t 
save the country, after what we have seea, 
without applying either to that 
which rejected power, or to that which 
has accepted or retained it, by bringi 
forward a party new to the public, of 
whom the public can approve; for] will 
never endure that such a libel shall be 
cast on the present state of society, onthe 
nobility, gentry, and commoners of the 
country, that there is such a dearth oft» 
lent in the land, that this great covatry 
must be suffered to go drooping to peri 
tion, because there are none but thosetwo 
parties competent to direct its energies 
All I can say of those papers which hare 
been printed, and which I hold inay 
hand, is that I cannot look upon them bit 
with feelings of sincere regret, that such 
changes as I have lived to witness, should 
take place. I think that the publication 
of the proceedings of a negociationsuch 
as that which has just taken place, at 
most injurious. Sir, I can remember he 
time when two honourable men could gp 
into a room to confer on the formation 
a government without deeming such apt 
caution necessary, as appears of late tobe 
thought indispensible. What is the com 
sequence of the premature publication of 
the negociation? What, but to set all 
classes to the discussion of them in evely 
private and public house, and by such dis 
cussions to divide those who oughttole 
more firmly united, and thus increase lt 
difficulties at home, while our divisioas 
encourage the enemies of the couilly 
abroad. I wish an embargo could bea 
forced, which would keep these | 
from going abroad, to let the nations 
Europe know, that while we, oughtio 
all concord and harmony among ourseltt 
such divisions exist among us. Sir, 1 com 
clude by moving— That an humble Ab 
dress be presented to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, praying, that he! 
be graciously pleased to give direcli@™ 
that there be laid before this Hous #Y 
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documents addressed to his Royal High- 
ness relating to the late Negociations for 
the formation of an Administration, in con- 

wence of the Address of this House of 
the 2Ist of May, as far as his Royal High- 
ness nay judge such documents may, with 
propriety, be communicated to parlia- 
ment. : 

Lord R. Seymour stated, that not only 
were his noble relatives and himself deter- 
nined to have resigned their situations in 
the houshold, but they took the greatest 

ins to publish theirdetermination. He as- 
sured the House he might greatly strengthen 
this declaration if he were to appeal to 
entlemen to whom this determination 

been communicated. He entered his 
protest against quoting members of that 
House for opinions or expressions loosely 
given by them in conversation out of it. 
It was not by such means as these that 
gentlemen were likely to improve either 
the debates in that House, or private con- 
versation. No man felt greater pleasure 
than he did in the speeches of the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Tierney), but that 
pleasure must be greatly diminished if 
the subject was to be the conversation 
of two brothers, of whom he was one, 
%to the conduct. of their third brother. 
If the right hon. gentleman had had 
wch information as that with which he 
had favoured the House, communicated 
him by him (lord R. Seymour) 
personally, he was certain he would not 
have thought it fit that he should make 
ta subject of discussion in the House ; 
and hearing it, as he did, at second hand, 
he thought the right hon. gentleman 
might have doubted the truth of it. In 
stablishing his main point, however, the 
Tight hon. gentleman had forgotten what 
was due to him (lord R. Seymour) and his 
brother, 

Mr. Tierney observed, that after the 
manner in which he had been alluded to, 
twould be impossible for him to remain 
tint, The situation in which he stood 
he felt extremely unpleasant, inasmuch as 
Mmputations were thrown out against him, 
Which he could not contemplate without 
tnsiderable pain, The noble lord who 
had just sat down, seemed to have arisen 
vith an impression on his mind, that in 
mething which had fallen from him (Mr. 
Temey) in the course of debate, he had 
Itavelled out of the usual line of discus- 
lon, and improperly introduced what he 

Md gathered in conversation with indi- 


‘duals without doors, He begged to 
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assure the noble Jord, that in whatever he 
had been induced to say of him, or of the 
conversations which he had had with him, 
he did not mean any personal disrespect, 
nor indeed did he feel that he had trans- 
gressed that line of conduct which every 
gentleman was at liberty to adopt, under 
the peculiar circumstances attending the 
situation in which he stood. What he 
had said had been forced from him by the 
language which had been uttered by the 
noble lord, the vice chamberlain (lord 
Yarmouth.) In the course of the speech 
which that noble lord had delivered to the 
House, on the night of the motion of an 
hon. friend of his (Mr. Wortley), he made 
a statement which produced a very con- 
siderable effect, and gave rise to a trium- 
phant party cry from gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House, as if he had 
established the overthrow of all those pre- 
tensions to public confidence, which the 
noble earls Grey and Grenville, to whom 
he had alluded, were most anxious never 
to lose; in the course of that statement, 
insinuating that when the noble lords had 
stipulated for the dismissal of the house- 
hold, they had shewn a dispesition to hu- 
miliate his Royal Highness; and assum- 
ing as a reason, that at the time they made 
that stipulation, they were perfectly well 
acquainted with the fact of the houshold 
having asked permission to resign, but 
were determined not to receive that re- 
signation as a matter of accommodation, 
but a matter of right; and that they 
therefore thought proper, with the view 
of humiliating the Prince, to demand that 
which had already been conceded. In 
all this he personally had nothing to do ; 
but feeling, as he did, the strongest senti- 
ments ofrespect and attachment to the noble 
lords whose conduct had thus unworthily 
been called in question, with one of whom 
he had lived in the closest intimacy from 
his early youth, he conceived he should 
not be fulfilling his duty were he not to 
use every exertion in his power to repel a 
charge so inconsistent with the known cha- 
racters and high honour of those noble 
lords. This it was which brought him in 
contact with his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Sheridan), and this it was which induced 
him to recapitulate conversations, which, 
under any other circumstances, he should 
have abstained from alluding to. He men- 
tioned the names of the noble Jord and his 
brother, merely with a view of shewing 
the manner in which the conversation 
commenced, being anxious that the facts 
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mightbe clearly and perfectly understood. 
He certainly did feel himself under con- 
siderable embarrassment on applying to 
one brother, and finding, from his informa- 
tion, that the third brother (the marquis of 
Hertford) had not resigned, while the 
other brother, the noble lord {lord Sey- 
mour), stated, that he had resigned... But 
even supposing one brother did think the 
marquis had resigned, and the other. did 
not, he hoped there was no imputation 
against either, and he was certainly un- 
conscious of any breach of private confi- 
dence in having mentioned the conversa- 
tion which he had had with them.—He 
did wish to ascertain whether the house- 
hold had resigned or not, and in applying 
to the two brothers, he thought he was 
likely to obtain the information he re- 


quired; but, from the contrariety of, 


their statements, he was reduced to the 
state of embarrassment which afterwards 
led to his conversation with his right hon. 
’ friend (Mr. Sheridan.) Previous to the 
negociation commenced by the earl of 
Moira, he explained to his right hon. 
friend the situation in which he stood, and 
asked him whether he could tell him if 
any resignation had taken place? The 
answer he received, though much played 
with by his right hon. friend, was not de- 
nied. His right hon. friend had treated the 
subject with a considerable degree of 
pleasantry and good humour, but he had 
not gainsayed one single syllable of what 
he (Mr. Tierney) had ona former night 
stated to have been his answer, which was, 
in substance, “ that so far from resigning, 
they had no such thing in contemplation.” 
if the right honourable gentleman said he 
did not say so, then he (Mr, Tierney) must 
suppose that he was mistaken. 
best of his recollection, however, these 
were the words which were uttered, and to 
which, as far as he at present felt, he was 
ready to pledge himself. As to the bet of 
500 guineas, he mentioned that fact, not 
from any importance that he could attach 
to the circumstance itself, but with a view 
to shew the accuracy with which he called 
to mind the whole of the conversation. He 
was satisfied that the right hon. gentleman 
could not have meant to offer him a bet of 
that description, but simply said in the 
ordinary language of conversation that he 
would lay a wager with any body, that the 


representation he had made was founded : 


in fact. With these impressions on his 
mind, and hearing the observations which 
fell from the vice-chamberlain, he could 


From the: 
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not refrain from stating to the Houseywihs 


‘view of doing justice to his two noble frie 


what he conceived to be the precise sta 
of facts, and that statement he believed hiy 
right hon. friend would not deny—(Her 
Mr. Sheridan expressed dissent.) Sing 
his right honourable friend totally denied 
the correctness of his statement, he mag, 
of course, conclude that he had ¢op. 
pletely mistaken what he had said, and 
must apologize to several honourable gen. 
tlemen, to whom he had communicated 
the impression on his mind, that no resig. 
nation was intended. As, however, his 
right hon. friend had admitted ‘that he 
offered a wager, he would be glad to ask 
him upon what, or with reference to what, 
he had made that offer ?—He hoped his 
right honourable friend would acquit hin 
of any intention to misquote him design. 
edly, and begged to assure him, that but 
for what had fallen from the viceecham: 
berlain, he would never have mentioned 
one word of their conversation. Feeling,’ 
however, he was almost inclined to say the 
clamour which the speech of that noble 
lord had created, he felt himself called 
upon to state what he conceived tobea 
just: view of the facts, from his anxiety to 
rescue the character of his noble friends 
from an imputation as foul as it wasn 
just. He would now advert to the conver. 
sation which had been alluded to by his 
right hon. friend. His’ right hon. ‘friend 
had stated, that he (Mr. Tierney) had ask 
ed him whether or not lord Moira had re- 
cieved a distinct authority to concert with 
lords Grey and Grenville for the formation 
of an administration? He denied thatthe 
statement of his right honourable friend 
was correct, and begged leave to relate 
what actually did pass. He did not met 
tion the mames of lords Grey and Gren 
ville, in the way which was represented, 
but said, that it would be right to,haveshe 
ministry constituted in the old established! 
way—by the crown confiding to some oe 
individual the power of eilecting that ob- 
ject; and this he illustrated, by mention 
ing the case of lord Grenville at the deah 
of Mr. Pitt, who received instructions 
form an administration, to prepare 4 
sketch of his plan, and to consult a 
persons he might think proper, as ona 
former occasions.—This was distinctly 
what he said, and this was the language 
which he hell. on other occasions, 
alluding to the same subject. The f 
changed against the noble lords, of having 
known that it was the intention of 
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houshold to resign, be firmly believed, in- 
deed, he could positively- assert, was not 
consistent with truth, any more than ‘the 
charge that they had insisted as a sine qua 
non, and as a preliminary stipulation, that 
the houshold should be dismissed. There 
was no such stipulation, nor was the subject 
ever agitated in that form. A prelimi- 
nary question was put to the noble lord 
by lord Moira, which having been answer- 
ed in thenegative, the negociation was im- 
mediately broken off. If lord Moira had 
said he had authority to treat on the sub- 
ject then the negociation would have pro- 
ceded. As for the speech of his right 
hon, friend, generally, he confessed 
that he could not distinctly understand 
i. The first branch of it ‘on a former 
night treated upon the liberty of the 
press, for which his right hon. friend 
declared himself to be the most disin- 
terested advocate, and of this the House 
had heard much before. He’ seemed 
anxious, however, that there should be 
one exception to this said liberty, and that 
was when it went to affect himself. Let 
who might feel the lash, his right hon. 
fiend must stand exempt. A great deal 
had also been said by his right hon. friend 
about coalition, to which he by no means 
declared himself partial. If his partiali- 


ties were not very strong, he certainly was 


not averse to such a course, a circumstance 
which was very evident, from ‘his being 
desirous at that moment to form a coali- 
ion in @ most extraordinary way; that 
was, between an hon. friend near him 
(Mr. Whitbread) and a right hon. gent. 
who had just left his place opposite (Mr. 
Canniny). His right hon. friend had then 
entertained the House’ with the most 
marked eulogiums on the administration of 
lord Sidmouth ; and yet it was a well- 
known fact, that during the whole of that 
aanistration, of which he spoke in such 
high terms, they never had to thank him 
for one single vote on any one measure 
Which they had brought forward. His 
nght hon. friend had talked a great deal 
of the impropriety of sneers, but he (Mr. 
I y) thought, if his memory had not 
misled him, or if he had not mistaken the 
ne his right hon. friend had frequently 
pt the House in convulsions for half an 
ourtogether, by a series of sneers of the 
Most humorous description. Amongst 
r Circumstances of this description, 
recollected his right hon. friend on a 
bitticular transaction, having afforded 
‘msiderable amusement to the House by 
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a translation of an epigram from Martial, 
which he had applied, with the happiest 
effect, to the very noble lord to whose va- 
rious qualifications he had borne such 
ample testimony that day. These, how- 
ever, were collateral topics which his 
right hon. friend had introduced, for what 
purpose he knew not, except for the pur- 
pose of taking the same opportunity of 
expressing distinctly how much he disap- 
proved of the conduct of the two noble 
lords for having suffered the negociation 
to go off on account of the question re- 
specting the houshold. With respect to 
the question of his right hon. friend, as to 
the course pursued by his son, Mr. Tho- 
mas Sheridan, on a place being offered to 
him by lord St. Vincent, he (Mr. Tierney)’ 
was the bearer of the message to Mr. T. 
Sheridan, and was ready to admit, that, in 
the most honourable way, he refused the 
offer in question, until he consulted his 
father ; and, finally, by the advice of his 
father, declined accepting the office alto- 
gether. Thus far he was ready to admit, 
more he would not say, unless his right: 
hon. friend desired it. If he did not wish 
him to say more, he would not, and all 
that passed subsequently should remain 
buried in his breast. As to the conduct of 
his noble friends, he was satisfied if the 
thing was to do over again, knowing no 
more than what they then did, that they 
would not be justified in adopting any 
course other than what they had adopted. 
If the possession of certain powers was 
held up to the public as a manifestation of 
the confidence of the court, it was but fair 
that those powers should be vested in 
them, in order, at least, that it might be 
seen, that they possessed the confidence of 
the illustrious character under whom the 
were about to act. Upon the whole, he 
felt, that if he had not made the state- 
ments which he had made, and detailed 
the conversations which he had detailed, 
he should not have done justice to his 
noble friends. The result, however, of 
their conduct had been, for want of better, 
to have the right hon. gentlemen opposite 
continued in the administration ; whose 
situation had not been inaptly described 
by one of themselves, with whom he had 
conversed on the night of the discussion 
relative to the Orders in Council, and who 
said, “we shall go on very happily and 
contentedly together; you carry all the 
measures; we keep all the places.” 

Mr. Sheridan declined replying to the 
observation of his right hon. friend at that 
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moment, hoping that the House would in- 
dulge him with a few minutes hereafter, 
when he would have an srportenily 
of answering any further remarks whic 
might be made in the course of the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that the memory of 
his right hon. friend who had just sat down 
had not served him accurately in detailing 
the conversation which he had had with 
him (Mr. Ponsonby.) The circumstances 
of the last conversation were these :—they 
were in the same room together, along 
with many other persons, some of whom 
stated to him (Mr. Ponsonby) that a report 
had gone abroad that lord Moira had made 
a proposition to lords Grey and Grenville 
to form an administration, which they had 
peremptorily rejected. He immediately 
observed, that he knew of no such occur- 
rence, and, understanding that his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Sheridan) had said so, he 
went to him, told him what was reported, 
and asked him whether he had said so or 
not ? To which his right hon. friend an- 
swered in the negative. Upon which he 
(Mr. Ponsonby) said he was quite satisfied, 
for he knew it was not the case. His 
right hon. friend then said, in allusion to 
what had passed at his (Mr. Ponsonby’s) 
house, that lord Moira had expressed a 
wish that a certain letter which he had 
written, had been read along with the 
other papers; to which he (Mr. Ponsonby) 
answered, that even if he had known his 
wishes he should have taken the liberty to 
decline complying with them, on the 
ground of the letter in question not being 
sanctioned by the illustrious individual at 
whose instance the negociation com- 
menced. His right hon. friend then went 
on to say that the noble lord had consider- 
ed that letter as a continuation of the ne- 
gociation. To this he replied, it might 
be so, but if the noble lord wished to con- 
tinue the negociation by that letter, he 
had not executed his purpose well. He 
then stated to him that the marquis Wel- 
lesley had written on the same subject, 
and had distinctly expressed a desire that 
his letter.should not be acted upon, inas- 
much as he did not consider it authentic. 
This was what passed on that occasion, 
and it was upon this ground he felt himself 
justified in not reading that letter to the 
House. He hoped now, that this matter 
was clear to the House,and that they were 
satisfied that his right hon. friend, at the 
time of this communication, knew nothing 
of those circumstances which had since 

2 
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been explained. Whatever change might 
have been in contemplation, there wouj4 
not alone have been a change of adminis, 
tration, but a general change of measures 
such as a revocation of the Orders jy 
Council, and concession to the Catholics, 
Under such a complete alteration in sy. 
tem, and indeed under any circumstances, 
it had been admitted by the ablest states. 
men, that it was essential to shew tothe coup. 
try, that the new ministers were placed in 
the sare situation with the old ministers, in 
point of confidence with the crown, and 
power in the cabinet; and _also that the 
officers of the court, and the officers of the 
state, were on the same footing, as to poli. 
tical sentiment. It was upon that princi. 
ple that his noble friends had differed 
from lord Moira, and in that principle no 
man more entirely concurred with them 
than he did. He concurred so strongly, 
that if his noble friends had acquiesced in 
the proposition to form an administration 
without receiving those marks of confi. 
dence from the crown for which they had 
originally so properly stipulated, as one 
humble individual, he would not have held 
office with or under them—a determina. 
tion which was formed upon the most de- 
liberate consideration of the subject. 

Mr: Martin, of Galway, was desirous of 
making one or two observations upon 
what had fallen from the right hon, gen- 
tleman opposite. With regard to what 
had been said of the Roman Catholics, he 
could not help thinking feelings had been 
attributed to them, which neither: theit 
former conduct, nor the anticipation of 
their future proceedings could justify. 
Would it be contended, that the Catholics 
of Ireland would be less content to receive 
emancipation from the hands of the’ pre 
sent ministers, than from the hands of 
gentlemen selected from the other side! 
the House ? He had the honour of being 
in the confidence of a very res 
body. of those individuals, and he could 
assure the House that no such sentiments 
prevailed in their hearts, or were likely to 
come into their heads. In his opinio), 
when he considered the opposition which 
had hitherto been given by the preset 
administration to the grant of the Catholie 
Claims, and the fact of their having be 
come converts to the expediency of 
measure which they had so long ands 
strenuously combated ; the measure 
emancipation appeared to him to be mote 
likely to be received with satisfaction am, 


with confidence from their hands, than 
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it came from the hands of men whose 
every nerve had been hitherto strained to 

in an object so long:desired by the peo- 
leof Ireland. ‘The nation would feel sa- 
tisfied, that a concession, under such cir- 
cumstances, must have been made under ma- 
ture deliberation, and those who had hither- 
tofeltinclined to resist the Catholic Claims, 
would rest satisfied, that before the mea- 
save was conceded, every caution would be 
taken to preserve the Protestant ascen- 
dancy, agd the interests of religion at 
large. Adverting to the terms which had 
been proposed by lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, as the grounds upon which they 
would be disposed to take office, he con- 
tended that their demands were of an un- 
reasonable and unjustifiable nature, and 
bore more the features of a disposition to 
humiliate and affront the Prince Regent, 
than a desire to consult the welfare of 
their country by a cordial co-operation in 
such an administration as was calculated 
in these times to meet the public exigen- 
cies, and to uphold that independence 
which had hitherto marked the career of 
Great Britain. To impute to any indivi- 
duals, whether in or out of office, either 
directly or indirectly, the practice of using 
aprivate influence over the mind of their 
wvereign, so as to counteract the effects 
of the advice of his sworn counsellors, and 
todemand the dismissal of those indivi- 
duals in consequence, was not alone a di- 
rect insult, but, in plain terms, signified 
that the illustrious person, whose feelings 
xemed so little to be regarded, was so 
weak, that he had not the power to judge 
between right and wrong. 

Mr. Whitbread was almost at a loss how 
toaddress the House on the present occa- 
sion, his share, if it could be called so, or 
rather his knowledge of the late negocia- 
tins had been so very trifling.—When 
they.commenced, he was absent in the 
country on public duty. He had there 
eceived letters from one of the noble 
lords so often alluded to, acquainting 
him with some of the particulars of 
what had taken place, and he has- 
tened to town to do what good he could 
M the occasion. In doing this he was 
‘uvinced he was serving his country— 
for the services of the two noble lords 
m the _Present critical circumstances, 
le considered as necessary to the salva- 
lonof the empire. With their principles 

been long acquainted, and entirely 
proved of them; at the same time he 
their talents and their integrity— 
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nor was his opinion biassed in the present 
instance, by his near connection with one 
of the noble lords, although strengthened 
by all the endearments of private friend- 
ship. -On his arrival in town he had the 
honour, for the first time in his life, of 
an interview with lord Moira at his lord- 
ship’s house, in the presence of his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Sheridan) and of lord 
Erskine. After some conversation in 
which he stated his superficial knowledge 
of what had aiready taken place, lord 
Moira condescendingly placed into his 
hands'all the papers which had passed on 
both sides, and which were already before 
the public by some unaccountable means, 
which he could not sufficiently disapprove. 
After perusing those papers he intimated 
to lord Moira his opinion, that lords Grey 
and Grenville’s note, declining further 
verbal communication, unless officiali 
authorized by his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, did not amount to a re- 
fusal to listen to overtures, and that they 
appeared to him perfectly justified in 
adopting that line of conduct. In this 
opinion he was supported by his right hon. 
friend, and by lord Erskine ; and lord 
Moira, acquiescing in their sentiments, 
wrote in their presence to his Royal 
Highness, applying for that official autho- 
rity. During his stay at lord’ Moira’s, 
not a word was said about the houshoid, 
or houshold officers ; and when: the ap- 
plication to the Prince had been written, 
he took his leave of lord Moira, observing, 
that as he had no secrets for lord Grey, 
he should acquaint him with what had 
taken place in his presence. It was, how-. 
ever, too late to go to lord Grey’s, and he 
therefore wrote a short note to let him 
know whathad occurred. He felt himself 
bound to bear his testimony to the anxi- 
ous wishes expressed by lord Moira to 
give the country the advantages of such 
talents as those of lord Grey and lord 
Grenville; and his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Sheridan) had also expressed the 
greatest solicitude, and used his utmost ef- 
forts for the same purpose. He then re- 
turned to the country to complete the 
public duty which had occasioned his first 
absence. There he learned on the suc- 
ceeding Sunday that the negociations had 
been broken off; but as he was not called 
up to express his opinion on that failure, 
he hoped that the House would -allow him 
to retain his private sentiments on the 
subject. 





~-Mr, Sheridan replied to the observations 
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which had been made in the course of the 
debate. The House, no doubt, would 
duly appreciate the honourable testimony 
which his hon. friend had just borne to 
the whole of his conduct—-which conduct 
had, as his hon. friend had stated, been 
authorised by the earl of Moira. It would 
be seen, from what had passed, that his 
character was not that of an intriguing 
caballer, endeavouring to keep certain 
persons from the administration ; but that, 
on the contrary, he had acted a consistent 
part; that part had been an eager and 
anxious effort to the utmost of his humble 
power to produce that extended and effi- 
cient administration which the country 
was desirous of having. He could not 
avoid expressing his indignation at the 
attempts which had been made to injure 
his fame and reputation in the country, 
by the circulation of reports as infamous 
as they were false; and he had taken the 
-earliest opportunity of coming down to 
the House to move for those papers which 
would effectually remove all injurious im- 
pressions against him. The first intima- 
tion which he had of the charges, was on 
Thursday, and on the Friday he intended 
to move for the papers, but there being 
no House, he came down on the Saturday, 
and gave notice of his intention. His 
right hon. friend must have known that 
his real motive in making the observations 
which he had made, was the vindication 
of his own honour and character, and not 
with any view of maligning the characters 
of the two noble lords. His motives, 
therefore, must have been misunderstood. 
His right hon. friend, surely, did not set 
so little value upon character as not to be 
anxious, if his character had been grossly 
attacked, to vindicate it from any foul as- 
persions which might be cast upon it. 
Was it then extraordinary that he should 
be alive to the value of character—that he 
should be extremely anxious not to suffer 
any stigma to remain upon it? Surely his 
right hon. friend did not hold his own 
public character so cheap, as not to be 
aware that it became necessary to dis- 
avow any improper or insidious interfe- 
rence on the instant the knowledge of 
such imputations was conveyed to him. 
Instead of his object being to traduce and 
malign the characters of the two noble 
lords, he had only in view the vindication 
of hisown. He had never said, nor did 
he believe,.that their conduct had not been 
the most honourable—he had given them 
full credit for the purity of their motives— 
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he felt the necessity which urged on¢ 
the noble lords to redeem that 
which he had given in another place; by 
the adherence: to that pledge he ah th 
time thought would lose him the estgem of 
the country. With respect to the conve: 
sation which had passed between his tj 
hon. friend and him, a great part of thy 
House must have imagined, that after th 
declaration made by the noble Jord (lon) 
Yarmouth) on Monday (whose illness an 
absence he this night regretted) no cop 
versation had actually taken place, Why 
he had stated to his right hon. friend, as 
the resignation of the houshold, was, asi 
had already informed the House, that they 
going out of office depended on a contip 
gency, and so he had told his right hoy, 
riend. The communication was madey 
him (Mr. 8.), not as the channel whieh 
was to convey the intelligence to then 
lords, for the noble lord (lord Yarme 
knew that he (Mr. S.) was one of the lag 
persons to whom the authority form 
such a communication would have | 
given. The noble lord knew that he wa 
not in the habit of having political com. 
munications with lord Grey, much ke 
with lord Grenville. A message of th 
nature he would not have taken, for su 
a message would in effect have amoun 
to a menace, or, in other words, it wascr 
verting the houshold officers into a cai 
net upon the occasion. Was it anol 
proper that his noble friend earl Moira 
himself should fill? Was it right that 
noble lord (lord Yarmouth) should aska 
expect that the noble earl- and him 
should stand for ten minutes at the ple 
sure of the houshold lords, as a species 
centinels, watching the precise point 
time when the ten minutes should exp 
to carry the intelligence to the twor 
lords who were to form the new cabi 
He trusted he had proved, in what he 
stated, that it was’an unmartly and 
grateful mode of proceeding to atten 
injure him in the estimation of the co 
by representing him in the journal ¢ 
which his friends had the controul, 
person who was playing an insidious 
—as a person who, in order to obtains 
private end, was endeavouring tof 
the accession to office of some 
nearest and oldest connections. Such ti 
duct was furthest from his view—suel 
duct was alien to his heart;. in all his 
lic life, he had never sacrificed: either 
private or public feelings to unworthy@ 
jects. The House would do him ju 
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believing, that no base motive influenced 
hisconduct ; he had no interested views. 
Men who played a double part had some 
object to gain. What had he gained ? 
Where could any man point at the places 
he bad obtained for his friends; the pen- 
sions he bad burthened the country with, 
w the sineeures he had secured for him- 
xif? Under these considerations, he hoped 
the House would see that it was necessary 
heshould vindicate his honour and cha- 
neter, and that he had sodone. Nothing 
could have given him more satisfaction 
than to have united his friends in the ser- 
vice of the country, so that in the moment 

f danger they might have presented a 
bold and fair front against the common 
memy. He did not believe the fact of 
peresignation of the officers of the house- 
hold; because the contingency on which 
one it was understood their resignation 
wid be necessary, was at that period 
yore distant than ever. 

‘Mr. Tierney. —Then my right hon. friend 
imits he did say that there was no con- 
eption of their resigning. 

Lord Castlereagh apprehended, that as 
he right hon. gentleman had made the 
notion with a view to give an explanation 
psome parts of his conduct, and that ex- 
anation having been afforded, he would 
t press it to a division. He thought 
here had been quite enough of discussion 
pon it. He should have been disposed to 
cede to the motion, if any thing could 
ieby have been furnished to lead to 
y practical benefit to the right hon. 
ntleman’s characier. In disposing of 
le motion, therefore, by a direct nega- 
ve, he was anxious the House should ex- 
ss their opinion of the manner of bring- 
questions of such a nature before par- 
nent. Confidential communications in 
Mpectto the formation of an administra- 
m were not fit subfects for discussion in 
rliament —and, he hoped, would not re- 
We its sanction. The present subject 
i gone the length of a discussion, which, 
tolerated on future occasions, might 
taten the existence of the best interests 
the country. 

Mr. Sheridan was not disposed to press 
motion. It conveyed the strongest 
Sure upon the charges against him, 
h it was possible to convey—for it 
Mt to call for official documents, when, 
fact, there were none to lay before the 















Si F. Burdett rose, merely to observe 


M satisfaction, which he had no doubt 
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would be felt by the country, that every 
thing had been done by his royal highness 
the Prince Regent to carry into effect the 
wishes expressed in the Address of the Ist 
of May. As to those wishes, he was con- 
vinced, that a change of men, without a 
change of measures, would not lead to any 
beneficial result; at the same time, he 
thought the House would not be doing 
amiss, if they returned thanks to his Royal 
Highness for his candid conduct upon the 
irying occasion. 

Mr. Hutchinson thought the wishes and 
expectations, and still more, the wants of 
the country, had not been attended to in 
the formation of the present administra- 
tion. He should not say in what quarter 
the blame lay. But if he had only one 
day to live, be should say, that he was 
certain there had been bad faith in the 
negociation somewhere ; and he had no 
hesitation in saying, that he believed ia 
his conscience that lords Grey and Gren- 
ville had not been fairly dealt by. 

The motion was then negatived. 


Apmiratty Recistrar’s Birt.}] Mr. 
Henry Martin rose to bring in his promised 
Bill for the purpose of regulating the office 
of Regisirar of the High Court of Admi- 
ralty. The hon. and learned gentleman 
stated the grounds on which he rested 
the introduction of this Bill, and recom- 
mended it to the adoption of the House. 
The professed object of it was to secure 
to the suitors in the courts of Admi-« 
ralty that property which, on their be 
half, was entrusted to the custody of the 
Registrar. A Bill of a similar character 
had passed into a law, in the reign of 
George 1, to regulate the funds in the 
Court of Chancery. _It was in the recol- 
lection of the House, that he had recently 
submitted various motions, the end of 
which had been to lay before the House 
all possible information as to the nature of 
the office in question, and the emoluments 
of whatever kind, accruing to the present 
holder—a noble lord, a member of the 
other House. The production of some of 
these documents had been agreed to, while 
others had been refused. From what was 
actually before the House, it appeared that 
the fees payable to lord Arden amount to 
30,000/. per annum, and that a sam of 
200,000/, belonging to suitors was the 
average sum in his hands, which he em- 
ployed to his own private advantage, and 
from which it also appeared that he had 
been in the practice of deriving no less a 

(2 5) 
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sum than 7,000/. per annum. In addition 
to all this he had to state what had not 
been allowed to be authentically laid be- 
fore them, that there was a sum vested in 
Exchequer bills, producing an interest of 
44,0001. the distribution and destination of 
which he had not been able to ascertain. 
The hon. and learned gentleman then en- 
tered into a minute detail of the provisions 
of his Bill, and concluded by moving that 
it be read a first time. 

Sir WV. Scott objected to the principle of 
the Billas unnecessary, no grounds having 
been laid on any examples of fraud in the 
administration of the property, which it 
was the pretended purpose of the Bill to 
secure. The persons referred to in the 
charactér of sureties were chiefly foreign- 
ers, who might be injured by having their 
property vested in the funds and subjected 
to all their fluctuations. With respect to 
the detailed provisions of the Bill, he could 
see no other result likely to be produced 
except that of inconvenience to the court. 
He should move, therefore, as an amend- 
ment, that the Bill be read that day six 
months. ’ 

Sir $8. Romilly rose to defend the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, not to enter into those 
details which would be better reserved for 
the consideration of that committee, which 
he had heard no argument from the right 
hon. and learned gentleman, to induce him 
to think that it was not their solemn duty 
to go into. It was most important that a 
just decision should be had on the question 
whether a public officer, appointed to 
guard the property of suitors in a court of 
justice, was justified in applying that pro- 
perry to his own private advantage. He 

ad been told indeed that these suitors 
were foreigners, but he considered this as 
only forming an additional argument, an 
argument founded on the dignity and cha- 
racter of the country, for giving to the 
property of those individuals all the pro- 
tection and security which it was in their 
power to bestow. In his judgment it cer- 
tainly was an illegal use of the money, and 
in his opinion a suit might be maintained 
for the recovery of all the profits derived 
from that use. The hon. and learned 
gentleman quoted:a decision in Chancery, 
on a Bill filed by lord Lonsdale against a 
“person who held a lucrative office, that of 
receiver at the harbour of Whitehaven, in 
which it had been expressly laid down, 
that’such use of: monies was contrary to 
law. He then referred to the case of lord 
Macclesfield, who had been impeached 
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for practices not very dissimilar s and 
asked the House if they would: now sane. 
tion what they had once declared tobe, 
high crime and misdemeanour ? 

The Solicitor General contended thatthe 
question of illegality ought to be decided 
in a court of law, as his hon. and leamed 
friend had admitted it might be, when he 
gave it as his opinion, that a suit might be 
maintained for the recovery of the interest 
out of the hands of the officers of the Ad. 
miralty Court. Supposing it necessary, 
however, for the House to decide the 
question, this Bill did not effect that ob. 
ject. Upon this point, too, he well te. 
membered that a question had been put ta 
the twelve judges, in the case of lord 
Melville—whether the making use of pub. 
lic money, even after an act passed regu. 
lating the appropriation of that money, 
was or was not a high crime and misde 
meanor, who all answered unanimously in 
the. negative. He conceived the Bill to 
be perfectly unnecessary. 

Sir S, Romilly explained, that he had not 
said the making use of money in the way 
described, was a criminal offence, but 
merely that it was illegal, and that a civil 
suit might be maintained for the recovery 
of all the profits derived therefrom, 

Mr. Whitbread maintained that no greater 
difficulty could exist in sending money's, 
and drawing it from the Bank, than in de 
positing it at any other place. Here 
minded the hon. and learned gentlema, 
that if lord Melville had been proceeded 
against for restitution, by a civil process, 
no defence could have availed, but that 
this proceeding merged in the crimind 
prosecution. . 

Sir J. Nicholl opposed the Bill on tw 
grounds, first, because there was no exis 
ing evil, which called for the interposition 
of parliament ; and next, because the re 
~ proposed for that which was appre 
hended, was improper and inconvenienh 

Mr. H. Smith said, the object of the Bill 
was not to do away the functions of tht 
Registrar of the Court of Admiralty, bit 
merely to make the Bank of England bit 
banker. 

Mr. Wilberforce observed, that in att 
turn made a few years ago by the Regi 
trar of the Admiralty of the profits of 
office, nothing was stated as arising 
the interests of the property of sulloi 
which looked like an admission ¢ 
did not cohsider this a source of legal prom 
He would move the adjournment 01 
debate to that day se’nnight. 
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Sir John Newport asked if the profit 
from interest of monies of suitors was legal, 
why it was not included in the return ? 

Mr. Martin said, the object of the Bill 
was to assimilate the practice of the Court 










of Admiralty as much as possible to that 
1 BB ofthe Court of Chancery. The Bill was 
¢ Pe copied from another brought inin 1810, 
¢ fe by the late.Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
; Me vhich never passed, and, what was sin- 
}. [i gular enough, it seemed then quite unex- 
y; eeptionable in principle to the three Jearn- 
ig Med gentlemen who had expressed them- 





slves so differently that night. 
Lord Castlereagh said, if his objection to 
the Billrested on its enactments, it would 








rd Mg then} in parliamentary fairness, be proper 
bh» Me that it should go to acommittee, where the 
us necessary alterations might be made; but 
yy, his objection, which was of a preliminary 





nature, was this, that, if the House proceed- 
edto legislate on this subject, in the way 
proposed, they would interfere with the 
rights of an individual, under a vested 
patent. 

Lord Cochrane supported the Bill, and 
sated, that the abuses in the courts of 
Admiralty entailed on the country an ex- 
pence of between five and six millions, 
which he was ready to prove at the bar. 













att Mn Mr. Rose defended the conduct of the 
yto, fam Courts of Admiralty. 

de The House divided on Mr. Wilberforce’s 
Te Mae aendment— 
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EE AGRINGL it oe ccsscoeccsrcccessoccecss oot 
cess, Majority  ....coccsccscsessereeeee——30 
that Mm They then divided on sir W. Scott’s 


Amendment— 

TE Micsinousnerenienapupsconiocneapeoens 
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Majority  ....ceccscccsescccesscem SS 

The Bill was consequently lost. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 22, 


Mr. Patmer’s Craims.} Colonel Palmer 
moved the second reading of Mr. Palmer’s 
Compensation Bill. He stated, that. the 
question of Mr. Palmer’s claim had been 
so often discussed, that it must be unneces- 
sary for him-to enter again into its merits; 
and that he should only trouble the House, 
very shortly, in justification of the renewal 
of a Bill, formerly honoured by its support. 
After failing in the first instance, from the 
dissent of another branch in the-legisla- 
ture, Mr. Palmer obtained an Address from 
the House of Commons, to his Majesty, 
that his claim might be shaped so as to be 
tried in a court of law. Without meaning 
to impute blame to others, for this second 
failure, he must defend Mr. Palmer from 
the charge of having unnecessarily trou- 
bled the House, in seeking an impracticable 
object; by stating, that it was then, as 
now, the conviction of the counsel, that his 
cause might have been tried upon its 
merits, had it been permitted. His last 
step was to obtain an Address from the 
House to his royal highness the Prince 
Régent, praying him to advance the 
amount of the arrears, due to Mr. Palmer, 
upon his agreement; when his Royal 
Highness was graciously pleased to express 
his anxious desire to comply with the 
wishes of the House, in that instance, when 
parliament should provide the means. The 
only mode, therefore, of giving effect to 
the gracious intentions of his Royal High- 
ness and the House, was by the present Bill, 
the nature and extent of which, he would 
shortly explain. By Mr. Palmer’s original 
agreement, he was to have had two and a 
half per cent. for his life, on the increased 
revenue of the post-office, arising from his 
plan; and could this agreement have been 
tried, as was intended, in a court of. law, 
it was the opinion of the chief justice of 
the very court to which the cause was re- 
ferred, and who, for that reason, declined 
sitting upon the cause; and it was also 
the opinion of another learned judge on 
that bench, who lately held a distinguish- 
ed situation in that House, but to whom, 
being no longer a member of it, he thought 
without indelicacy he might refer, that Mr. 
Palmer was fully entitled to the benefit of 
that original agreement. When the same 
evidence on which these learned opinions 


-were founded, was referred to a committee 


of the House, that committee came to the 
same conclusions; but at the same time 


= ~~ 
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that they admitted Mr. Palmer had. sub- 


stantiated his original agreement, consi- 
dering the amount of the claim, and other 
circumstances, they recommended his 
being paid his salary and per centage, ac- 
cording to his subsequent appointment of 
1789. When this report was taken into 
consideration by the House, an bon. mem- 
ber, who admitted that the great body of 
the commitiee were against him, was of 
opinion that Mr. Palmer was entitled to 
his per centage only, and that the salary 
should be discontinued with his office ; 
and to obviate any difficulty, this amend- 
ment was agreed to. When the amount of 
, the arrears due to Mr, Palmer, as calcula- 
ted by the post-office, was presented to 
the House, amounting to 69,000/. this 
amount not being satisfactory to some hon. 
members, was referred to a committee, 
and reduced from 69,0001. to 54,0004. It 
was upon this reduced estimate, that the 
present Bill was framed; and-when in- 
stead of two and a half per cent. according 
to the stipulated agreement, it was consi- 
dered that Mr. Palmer’s profit had been 
reduced below one per cent. and that for 
the remainder of his life only, he would 
receive but the hundredth part of that an- 
nual permanent revenue, which, to use the 
words of the Commissioners of Public In- 
quiry, his ingenuity, activity, and zeal 
had created, he could not but flatter bim- 
self, that, putting his right out of the 
question, neither parliament nor the coun- 
try would think him too well paid for his 
services. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought, 
with reference to the important subject 
which was to engage the attention of the 
House that day, that it would have been 
better to have postponed the second reading 
of this Bill. He would very shortly state 
his reasons for opposing it. Nothing was 
more painful than to resist the claims of a 
meritorious individual ; yet, on reflection, 
he was more and more convinced, and 
confirmed in the opinion of Mr. Piit, 
which had been acted upon since, that to 
listen to demands like the present, would 
be to encourage unfounded claims. The 
question was, whether Mr. Palmer had not, 
by his misconduct in carrying on a secret 
correspondence, forfeited his rights; and, 
in that view of the case, whether 3,0004. a 

ear was not as great a compensation, as 
e could reasunably lock to for its services ? 

Sie T. Turton thought that the honour of 
the House, and therefore, the honour of the 
country, was involved in the present ques- 
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tion. The right hon. gentleman who now 
opposed the Bill as well as several othey 
gentlemen of that side of the House, had 
cousented to go into committee, and had 
consented therein to the present Bill, No 
claim ever came before the public with 
juster pretensions; though, from technical 
reasons it was not easy to gain any advan. 
tage from going to law. The right hon. 
gentleman talked of compassion: he could 
only say, that had it been a case between 
individuals, the remedy would have beea 
easy; but there was no remedy but the 
justice of parliament against a minister of 
the crown. 

Mr. Long said, the hon. baronet had 
rightly called the business a bargain, but 
it was not such a one as he stated it to be, 
Mr. Palmer undertook to perform certain 
duties, and to further the plan which he 
had himself introduced: on the contrary 
he had acted in such a manner as to make 
it necessary to turn him out. Mr. Pitt, 
who was a party to the original agreement, 
had felt it his duty to resist the claims of 
Mr. Palmer; not that there was any ob- 
jection raised to a reasonable compensa. 
tion, but because he was of opinion, that if 
the agreement was relied upon, which 
agreement had been infringed, nothing 
was due to Mr. Palmer of right. 

The Solicitor General hoped that the Bill 
would be postponed till another day. 

Colonel Patmer understood it bad been 
agreed that the discussion should take 
place that day, and on that understanding 
he had given notice to the supporters of 
the Bill. 

The Solicitor General contended, that 
there never was a Case less entitled to pub- 
lic favour than the present. Mr. Palmer 
had finally accepted of office on condition 
of performing the duties of it. The emo- 
luments of that office were to be his only 
remuneration; and even supposing that he 
had been improperly removed from that 
office, the utmost he could ask, or was en» 
titled to, was, that he should be paid the 
emoluments of that office during the time 
he had been deprived of it. 

Mr Jekyltsaid his hon. and learned friend 
talked as if the agreement in question 
never been before the House, whereas, on 
the contrary, it had repeatedly béendecided: 
in favour of Mr. Palmer by great majorities. 
The most considerable law opinions of the 
day, too, had been in favour of the claim: 
when he mentioned those of lord Erskine, 
of the present chief justice of the court of 


Common Pleas, and of Mr. Adam, the 
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House would agree that the claim of right 
was supported by no inconsiderabie names. 

Mr. Bastard thought the House was 
called on to support its own vote. 

Sir Mark Wood was of the same opinion. 

Mr. Rosé begged gentlemen to recollect 
that the House had come to different votes 
on this subject. He had no objection, 
however, if Mr. Palmer had not been al- 
ready sufficiently rewarded, that he should 
still receive a reasonable compensation. 
But he objected to the present claim, which 
was urged asa matter ofright. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
should take the sense of the House on the 
measure in some future stage of the Bill. 

Colonel Palmer begged that the sense of 
the House might be taken now. 

Mr. Fuller said, not only the sense of 
the House, but of the country was with the 
present claim. ‘The sense of the House 
was all around the hon. gentleman at this 
moment. 

The Bill was then read a second time 
without a division, and ordered to be com- 
mitted to-morrow. 


Mr. Cannine’s Motion R&sPECTING 
THE Roman Catuotics.] Mr. Canning 
rose and said ;—-Mr. Speaker; when you 
consider the extent and magnitude of the 
subject which I have undertaken this day 
to press upon the attention of the House, 
with the hope, that through their decision 
I may succeed: in recommending it to the 
serious attention of the executive govern- 
men';—when you recollect the various 
discussions which this subject has under- 
gone, as well within these walls as in other 
places ;—when you reflect on the anxiety 
which it keeps alive in one part of the 
United Kingdom,—an anxiety of which | 
am sorry to say, we have in the course of 
this very day received some strong and 
painful indications ;*—you may perhaps 
be led to apprehend that I shall find my- 
self obliged to trespass on your patience 
for a considerable lengih of time. In this 
apprehension, however, I hope the House 
will be disappointed; for, however wide 
the compass, and however complicated 
the details of this great question may be, 
yet the statement which | think it neces- 
tary to make of it, for the purpose of my 


,— in 





* The Resolutions passed at the aggre- 

e meeting of the Roman Catholics, in 

blin, on Thersday June the 18th, which 
Were received in London on the morning 
ef Mr. Canning’s motion. 
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present motion, rests on a few plain and 
simple principles. 

If, Sir, I stood up here this day in the 
character of a partisan of those whose 
claims are involved in our decision, Icon= - 
fess I should feel myself under no small 
difficulty and embarrassment. The ine 
telligence this day received from Ireland, 
which is probably within the knowledge 
of most gentlemen who hear me, might 
well perplex an advocate of the Catholics, 
and might not unnaturally be expecied to 
disincline the House from listening to him 
with favour. 

Bat in the view which I have always 
taken and continue to take of this subject, 
and which I am sanguine enough to hope 
that I may induce the House to take of it, 
the recent proceeding of the Catholic 
meeting in Dublin, appears to me only as 
one symptom of that habitual irritation of 
the public mind in Ireland, which is pro- 
duced by the unsettled state of this ques- 
tion; and as one additional motive for 
recommending the immediate considera- 
tion of it in the only quarters, and in the 
only mode, by which it can be brought 
to a final and satisfactory adjustment. 

The information of this day, therefore, 
so far from deterring me from the discus- 
sion, will only make me more anxious to 
treat it in such a manner, as may preclude 
all invidious topics, and all inflammatory 
language. It is not as in a struggle of 
conflicting parties, that I would ask the 
House to interfere. Itis to a great state 
question that I wish to direct their atten- 
tion; a question, enveloped indeed with 
many dithculties, and those difficulties 
certainly not diminished by the circum- 
stances to which | have alluded ; but nei- 
ther ought such circumstances to weigh 
in any sober mind, as reasons for rejecting 
the motion which | have to offer to them; 
much rather should they induce us to lose 
no time in looking seriously and dispas- 
sionately at a question, which in my con- 
science I believe, must be settled, if we 
wish to give peace to the United King- 
dom. 

Not only would I endeavour to steer 
clear of every thing that has reference to 
the temporary irritation of the moment, 
but most giadly would I persuade the 
House, if possible, to lay out of its recol- 
lection ati former debates and differences 
on this subject. If we could bring our- 
selves to consider this subject as if it were 
new presented to us for the first time,— 
to look at it with a fresh eye,—-such @ 
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view, I really think, might be obtained of 
it, as would lead, unless I flatter myself 
unreasonably, to a pretty general acquies- 
cence in the motion which I shall have the 
honour of proposing. : 

The principles, Sir, on which I rest that 
‘motion, and upon which the whole of this 
great question appears to me to rest, are 
these : 

First, without subjecting myself to the 
suspicion of adopting any of those wild 
theories of abstract right, of rights of 
man, and rights of citizens, which have 
been afloat in the world for the last twen- 
ty vears, I may assume as a general rule, 
that citizens of the same state, subjects 
living under the same government, are 
entitled, primd facie, to equal political 
rights and privileges. This, Sir, I say, is 
the general rule. Exceptions undoubted- 
ly there are ; but upon those who main- 
tain the exceptions, lies the onus probandi 
—the -showing that they are necessary, 
and therefore just. I am far from assert- 
ing at this moment, that necessary, and 
therefore just exceptions: may not have 
existed,—l am not even asserting that 
they may not still exist, in the case of 
the Roman Catholics. Iam only assumé 
ing the general rule to be that which I 
have stated; and throwing the burthen 
of the argument in favour of the excep- 
tions, where in truth and in right reason 
‘it ought to lie. : 

The next principle which I assume is 
this—That it is at all times desirable to 
create and to maintain the strictest union, 
the most perfect identity of interest and of 
feeling among all the members of the 
same community. If this be desirable at 
all times, and in all countries, it will hard- 
ly be disputed that it must be more espe- 
cially so to the British empire, in the pre- 
sent state of the war, and of the world ;— 
when the greatest combination of hostile 
force of which ancient or modern history 
affords an example, is arrayed against us 
under a mighty conqueror, before whom 
state after state, and kingdom after king- 
dom, are falling in prostrate subjection ; 
and who considers the subjugation of con- 
tinental Europe only as the preface, and 
the means of our destruction. .To this as 
a general rule it will not be contended, 
that there is in principle any exception ; 
—it will not be contended that it can 
ever be wise and salutary to divide and 
dissipate instead of uniting the force, the 
faculties, and the affections of the people; 
to afford just grounds for dissension and 
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discontent; to leave open some flaw or 
crevice in the solid body of tlie state, 
through which the machinations of the 
enemy may insinuate principles of dis. 
union, But I am aware that it may be 
objected, that such an union, though desi. 
rable, is impracticable; that there are 
causes of complaint inevitable and irre. 
movable, and differences which though 
they ought not to be fomented, yet can. 
not be healed. 
here again if the general principle be ad. 
mitted, the burthen of proof is left with 
those who maintain that in a particular 
case it cannot be reduced into practice, 

The third general principle, and that on 
which I most confidently anticipate an un- 
divided coincidence of opinion, is—That 
where there exists, in any community, a 
great permanent cause of political discon- 
tent which agitates the minds of men, and 
has agitated them for many years past; 
and when experience has shown that, so 
far from having any tendency to subside 
and settle itself by mutual forbearance 
and accommodation, the contest only 
grows more fierce the longer it is protract- 
ed; mingles with all the disquietudes, and 
allies itself with all the real or imaginary 
grievances of the country; it becomes 
the duty of the supreme power of the 
state, whether residing in one or in many, 
whether king, or senate, or parliament, to 
take a question of such a nature into its 
own consideration; to make up its own 
mind upon it, and finally to determine in 
what mode it may be mostadvantageously 
set atrest. To this general rule, I am not 
aware of any exception; for 1 am not 
aware of any possible circumstances in 
which it must not be infinitely more dan- 
gerous to leave such a question unconsi. 
dered and uncontrolled, than to attempt 
the settlement of it; and I am not pre- 
pared to hear that the settlement of any 
question, however difficult and complicat- 
ed, lies out of the province or beyond the 
competency of the collective wisdom and 
authority of the state. 

These, Sir, are the principles which I 
take the liberty to assume as the founda- 
tion of the motion which I am aboat to 
submit to the House. But I am aware, 
that in examining any proposition, the 
object or tendency of which is to intro 
duce change of any description in the con+ 
stitutions of human society, there are two 
general considerations, clashing very much 
with each other, which naturally present 
themselves toevery reflecting mind. . The 
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one, the most extensive, perhaps the ‘2ost 
popular, is the dread of innovation:- -the 
other, the expediency of timely reforma- 
tion or concession. In reconciling these 
opposite and conflicting principles, and in 
assigning to each its due weight in human 
affairs, ‘consists almost the whole art of 
practical policy. 

They; Sir, who argue against any fur- 
ther concession to the Catholics on the 

round of a dread of innovation, under- 
take a task of greater difficulty than, so 
far as I can judge from any discussion 
which I have yet heard upon this subject, 
they seem themselves to be aware. For 
this argument naturally implies the pre- 
vious existence of some regular, fixed, and 
intelligible state of things, formed with 
deliberate wisdom, or perfected by fre- 
quent revision, and established by long 
consent or beneficial experience ; some 
system sealed and sanctioned by the ac- 
quiescence of successive generations. To 
innovate upon such a state of things, would 
indeed bespeak a culpable degree of rasii- 
ness, and must throw upon the presump- 
tuous innovator the duty of a. most difficult 
justification. But, looking at the code of 
laws under which the Catholics have lived, 
and at the remains of that code under 
which they still live; I should be glad 
to ask those who stand upon long esta- 
blished usage,—who protest against being 
led asiray trom the ancient ways,—who 
will not launch into untried experiments,— 
I should be glad to ask them, at what pe- 
riod. of our history they conceive that 
system upon which they are so fearful of 
encroaching, to have flourished in full 
perfection ? I ask what was its origin ?— 
On what design was it framed ?—When 
did it receive the finishing hand ; and be- 
come incorporated into the institutions of 
the country, an integral part of a blame- 
less and perfect constitution? —Will they 
look back for this perfection to that pe- 
tiod, when the corruptions and disorders 
of the Church first provoked that just en- 
quiry and indignation, and gave rise to 
those discussions which convulsed Europe, 
which split the Christian world into con- 
tending sects, and ended in the establish- 
ment of the Reformation ?—Great and ma- 
nifold as are the blessings which the whole 
civilized world, and this nation in particu- 
lar, have derived from the transactions of 
that time ; indebted as we are to them for 
the substitution of a pure and perfect form 
of worship, in the place of a system of 
faith defiled with innumerable corruptions, 
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and encumbered with superstitious usages; 
yet, can any one be so blind to fact as to 
contend, that the blessings which have 
been thus derived to us ought to recom- 
mend to our respect and imitation, the 
violences which accompanied their origin? 
It is the prerogative of providence to bring 
good out of evil. The lust and tyranny, 
the rapine and prodigality, of Henry 38, 
were instruments in the hand of heaven 
for bringing about the Reformation.—But 
are we therefore to lock to the reign of. 
Henry 8, for specimens of civil legisla- 
tion?—A reign in which the conscience 
of the subject was made to conform, under 
bloody penalties, to every varying caprice 
of the judgment or passion of the sove- 
reign,—in which, according to the histo- 
rians of that period, “ those who were for 
the Pope were hanged, and those against 
the Pope were burned ?’’—The same par- 
liament, which, by the sanguinary Jaw of 
the six articles, enabled the defender of 
the faith and head of the Church to exer- 
cise these indiscriminate and impartial se- 
verities in matter of religion, did not scru- 
ple to bow quite as low in matter of tem-~ 
poral policy; and surrendered into the 
monarch’s hands the liberties of his peo- 
ple by giving to his proclamation the au- 
thority of law. It is not surely to such 
a reign, or to statutes passed by such par- 
hiaments, that we can be taught to refer 
for a pure specimen of British legislation, 
applicable to the times in which we live. 
During the succeeding reign, these laws. 
were repealed or suspended, and the Re- 
formation was silently making progress 
and gaining strength. The horrible but« 
cheries of queen Mary, while they curdle 
the blood, and make the soul sick in the 
contemplation of them, dispose us to look 
with an eye of peculiar favour upon her 
successor Elizabeth ; and to fancy that the 
reign of that great and admirable princess 
was illustrated by the complete enjoyment 
of civil freedom,as well as by glory abroad 
and prosperity at home. Undoubtedly, 
the government of Elizabeth was conduct- 
ed with a wisdom and success that covered 
the British empire with glory and prospe- 
rity. But it is surely not to that reign 
that the opponents of all change will refer 
us, as to the time at which the system 
which they wish to uphold was in a state 
that should have been preserved inviolate. 
In the latter years of that reign, a spirit of 
persecution arose, for which even her 
warmest admirers think it necessary to 
apologise. Bishop Burnet himself, in 
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his History of the Reformation, quotes the 
testimony of Walsingham to this effect: 
not denying the severities to which Kli- 
zabeth had recourse ; but justifying them 
as necessary to the security of her crown, 
against the plots and conspiracies of the 
Pope and his adherents. Where is now 
the popish conspiracy against which the 
crown has to guard? Or are the enemies 
of innovation desirous only of adhering to 
queen Elizabeth’s severities, but careless 
of her justification ? 

It is not to the reign of James !, when 
the gunpowder treason naturally excited 
ahorror of Papists, and forbade any re- 
laxation of the laws in force against them, 
—it is not to the turbulent and unfortunate 
times of Charles [, that we shall be taught 
to look back for a model for any part of 
our legislative system. Ifthe troubles of 
Charles the first’s time are to be connect- 
ed with religious tenets, assuredly the Ro- 
man Catholic religion is not that to which 
we have to attribute the overthrow of the 
monarchy and of the Established @hurch. 
During the Protectorate, a regular system, 
not of coercion and penal law, not of con- 
fiscation merely, but of extirpation, was 
acted upon towards the Catholics of Ire- 
land. In the reign of Charles 2, we find 
the establishment of the test, and the ex- 
elusion of the Roman Catholics of this 
country from parliament ;—transactions, 
however, which must be coupled in our 
recollection with the special grounds of 
jealousy and alarm, which dictated and 
justified such precautions. 

But the Revolution is the period to 
which we are desired to refer most par- 
ticularly, as well for the laws against 
Roman Catholics as for the spirit in which 
they were framed, and in which we ought 
to maintain them. It is undoubtedly true 
that great restraints were at that period 
imposed upon the Catholics both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, as the consequence—and 
a just and legitimate consequence—of the 
intimate connection of the Catholic reli- 
gion, at that time, with political doctrines 
hostile to. the civil and religious estab- 
lishments of this country, and with the 
interests of an exiled and abdicated so- 
vereign. But neither would the policy 
of those times be necessarily just, when 
the connexion between the religious and 
political doctrines no longer subsisted ; 
nor is it true that the penal and disabling 
statutes which were passed in Ireland im- 
cH after the Revolution,—statutes 
which gle 
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the conqueror, and which are fairly to be 
consilered rather as means of enforcin 

and ensuring, the obedience of a conquered 
country, than as sound legislative enact. 
ments for the government of a kingdom 
in loyalty and peace,—it is not true, | 
say, that these statutes did in fact consti. 
tute the whole, or near the whole, of that 
code of penal laws, which we are called 
upon to preserve as the legacy of our 
forefathers, as the testament of our ciyj] 
freedom. That code was not completed 
until a much later period. We mustcome 
down through the reigns of Anne, and 
of the two first princes of the Hoyse of 
Hanover, before we find the system brought 
to perfection. 

The House will therefore observe, that 
it was not till the middle of the last century 
that this system of laws was really ma. 
tured. In latter times the character of the 
enactments became less sanguinary, though 
hardly less severe. Under the furious 
and fanatical government of Cromwell, 
the active principle was that of absolute 
extermination. At the Revolution, a civil 
war and a contested crown naturally led 
to confiscations and proscriptions. Sub- 
sequently to the Revolution, and up to the 
period at which the last penal law was pass. 
ed, the principle upon which the system has 
proceeded, has been calculated to stunt 
the growth, to destroy the moral energies, 
and to cramp the industry of the Irish 
Catholic population; to keep the mass of 
the people of Ireland, for such they may 
be called, in poverty and ignorance, for 
the purpose of ensuring their submission, 
That such a plan of policy should have been 
acted upon, nay avewed, by statesmen of 
splendid abilities and comprehensive 
minds, by ministers who served this their 
country with zeal and honour, and whos 
names are held in veneration among us, 
may be matter of curious and indignant 
speculation to the philosophical inquirer: 
but I think we want other arguments than 
a mere appeal to great names, te reconcile 
us to the adhering to such a system, or 
indece us to regret that it has been abaw 
doned. 

Let us !ook at the state of the Catholic 
in the year 1760, at the accession of his 
present Majesty, when the system in Ire 
land had received the finishing hand, and 
before any remedial or alleviating mee 
sures had been applied to it. We find 
him cut off from all the relations of social 
life :—we find the law interfering betwees 
the parent and child,—between the hus 
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pand and the wife;—stimulating the 
wife to treachery against her husband 
—and the son to disobedience towards his 

arent ;—establishing a line of separation 
in the nuptial bed, and offering an undi- 
vided inheritance as the tempting prize 
for filial disobedience. I am sure that no 
man will now venture to say, that this is a 
state in which, consistently with the spirit 
of British legislation, any class of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects ought to be placed: yet 
this is the state to which those who admire 
the penal code in its perfection must 
refer: and it is to this state that we should 
return, if we were to reject as innovation, 
every amelioration that has been made in 
that code since the period of its maturity. 

But it belongs to this system, in a de- 
gree beyond other systems of unnatural 
violence, that no sooner had it arrived at 
its maturity, than it began to decay. 
Other systems have had a period during 
which they grew, a period during which 
they flourished, and in which they flou- 
rished for some time before their vigour 
began to decline: but in this, ripeness 
and decay were nearly coincident. Af- 


ter the greater part of two centuries had 
been spent in bringing it to maturity, this 
code existed in perfection only about four- 
teen years. From the beginning of his 
present Majesty’s reign, to the year 1774, 


when the first relaxing statute was enact- 
ed, is the short period during which it was 
at once complete and stationary. That 
therefore is the period at which those 
must look who would admire it in all the 
fulness of its glory. Every step taken in 
respect to it since 1774, has been in the 
spirit, so much deprecated, of irreverent 
innovation. 

On what grounds have those several 
steps been taken? What is the justification 
of the parliaments of George 3, for hav- 
ing undone, piece by piece, the measures 
of his royal predecessors? What but this? 
That in every stage of our preceding his- 
tory, not religious tenets, but political dis- 
affection, was the cause of the severities 
against the Catholics; that the penal code 
was not intended to exclude the believers 
Jn transubstantiation, as a sect; but to re- 
press, or disarm, or punish them as traitors 
oryebels. Such, as I have already said, 
was the defence which the apologists of 
Elizabeth thought necessary for the rigour 
of the latter years of her reign; such is 
the language of every penal statute since 
the Revolution; in none of which do we 
find the imputations against the religious 
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creed of the Papists, dissociated from 
the charge of treason, or treasonable de- 
sign. The preambles to these statutes re- 
cite, not that the Catholics are bigots, but 
that they are disloyal subjects, On this. 
alone, the best constitutional writers, law- 
yers, and others, whose opinions are the 
most entitled to our reverence, have un- 
dertaken the defence of these harsh, though 
at some time, necessary laws. See how 
Mr. Justice Blackstone describes the na- 
ture and effect of the penal statutes against 
the Catholics:—* This is a short summary 
(says he) of the laws against the Papists, 
under three several classes of persons pro- 
fessing the Popish religion; Popish re- 
cusants, convict, and Popish priests; of 
which the president Montesquieu observes, 
that they are so rigorous, though not pro- 
fessedly of the sanguinary kind, that they 
do all the hurt that can possibly be done 
in cold blood. But in answer to this, it 
may be observed, (what foreigners, who 
only judge from our statute book, are not 
fully apprised of,) that these laws are sel- 
dom exerted to their utmost rigour, and, 
indeed if they were, it would be very diffi- 
cult to excuse them; for they are rather 
to be accounted for from their history, 
and the urgency of the times that pro- 
duced them, than to be approved (upon 
a cool review), as a standing system of 
law.” 

The learned writer proceeds with some 
historical allusions to the events which 
gave birth, successively, to the different 
parts of the penal code affecting Catho- 
lics, and then goes on to say— 

« But if atime should ever arrive, and 
perhaps it is not very distant, when all 
fears of a Pretender shall have vanished, 
and the power and influence of the Pope 
shall become feeble, ridiculous and de- 
spicable,”’ (Who but must think that the 
learned judge anticipated the moment in 
which I am now speaking ?) ——“ not only 
in Engiand, but in every kingdom of Eu- 
rope; it probably would not then be 
amiss to review and soften these rigorous 
edicts, at least till the civil principles of 
the Roman Catholics called again upon 
the legislature to renew them ; for it ought 
not to be left in the breast of every merci- 
less bigot, to drag down the vengeance of 
these occasional laws upon inoffensive, 
though mistaken subjects, in opposition to 
the lenient inclinations of the civil magis- 
trate, and to the destruction of every prin- 
ciple of toleration and religious liberty.” 

What, Sir, ‘is the fair inference from 
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these sentiments? That not the religious 
tenets of the Catholics, but their political 
opinions and attachments, operating upon 
their civil conduct, were the grounds of 
the penal statutes against them :—That 
riot their religious differences from the 
Church of England, but their, connection 
with foreign powers, and with interests 
politically hostile to the state, constituted 
the justification of the enactment of that 
code, and furnished the only apology that 
could be equitably urged for its conti- 
nuance. 

We have then to ask, if this be so, whe- 
ther the relaxations which have actually 
taken place, in the latter part of the reign 
of his present Majesty, have been made in 
a spirit of just indulgence and political 
wisdom ?—a proposition which, be it re- 
membered, the clamourerts against innova- 
tion are bound to controvert with all their 
might. 

With a view to the solution of this 
question, it will be curious to trace the 
history of the relaxing statutes, and to as- 
certain how far they have proceeded in 
conformity to the principle thus laid down 
by Mr. Justice Blackstone, A short exa- 
mination of their preambles will be suffi- 
cient to show that the legislature uniformly 
had that principle in their contemplation ; 
tat they uniformly looked at the religious 
tenets of the Catholics, but as the signs 
and symbols of their political opinions. 
The first relaxation was by the Irish act 
of 1774, the preamble of which is as fol- 
lows : ; 

«« Whereas many of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects in this kingdom are desirous to te3- 
tify their loyalty and allegiance to his 
Majesty, and their abhorrence of certain 
doctrines imputed to them, and to remove 
jealousies which hereby have for a length 
of time subsisted between them and others 
of his Majesty’s loyal subjects, but upon 
account of their religious tenets are by 
‘the laws now in being prevented from 
‘giving public assurances of such allegiance, 
and of their real principles, and good will, 
‘and affection towards their fellow subjects,” 
&c. &c. It then proceeds to describe 
that test, the taking which is to entitle the 
Catholics to be considered as good sub- 
jects. ae 

Four years afterwards, inthe year 1778, 
another relaxing statute sets out with the 
following declaration, as to the conduct of 
the Catholics : 

‘* Whereas from their uniform peacea- 
ble behaviour for a long series of years, it 
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appears reasonable and expedient to relax 
the same ;”” (the laws of Anne), “and jt 
must tend not only to the cultivation and 
improvement of this kingdom, but to the 
prosperity and strength of all his Majesty’s 
dominions, that his subjects of all denomi- 
nations should enjoy the blessings of a 
free constitution, and should be bound to 
each other by mutual interest and mutual 
affection,” &c. &c. 

Is not- this a distinct legislative recogni. 
tion of the capacity of a Catholic to be. 
come a good subject to a Protestant state, 
as well as of the principle, which I'am de. 
sirous this day to recommend to the House, 
of identifying the allegiance, the interests, 
and the. affections of both classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects? Is not this a clear and 
indisputable acknowledgement on the part 
of the legislature, that such common in« 
terest and mutual affection are necessary, 
or mainly conducive at least, to the pros. 
perity and strength of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions ? 

Pursuing the same course, in four years 
after we find another statute, the preamble 
of which, referring to the statute of 1774, 
runs in these words :—*“ Whereasall such of 
his Majesty’s subjects in this kingdom, of 
whatever’ persuasion, as have heretofore 
taken and subscribed, or shal! hereafter take 
and subscribe, the oath of allegiance and 
declaration prescribed by an act passed in 
the 13th and 14th year of his present Mas 
jesty’s reign, entitled an act to enable his 
Majesty’s subjects, of whatever persuasion, 
to testify their allegiance to him, ought to 
be considered as good and loyal subjects 
to his Majesty, his crown, and govern 
ment;” &c. 

Here we have that quality and charactet 
assigned to the Catholics, the quality and 
character of “ good and loyal subjects,” 
which alone can be wanting to entitle 
men to participate in that free constitution 
which his Majesty’s Protestant subjects 
enjoy ; and the absence of which has 
been imputed, and is imputed still, by the 
few who still maintain the argument, as 
the single, bat unchangeable ground of 
disability and exclusien. 

The most recent of the relaxing statutes, 
is that well-known one of 1793, the pre- 
amble of which declares that— : 

“Various acts of parliament have 
been passed, imposing on his Majesty's 
subjects professing the Popish or Roman 
Catholic religion, many restraints and dis- 
abilities to which other subjects of this 
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peaceable and loyal demeanor of his Ma- 
jesty’s Popish or Roman Catholic subjects, 
it is fit that such restraints and disabilities 
shall be discontinued.” 

Upon this I need make no further com- 
ment, than that the principle plainly laid 
down, is notoriously not followed out by 
corresponding enactments; that many 
disabilities do still continue ; and that the 
question which parliament has now to de- 
termine, is not whether these disabilities 
were originally right, but whether having 
been pronounced in principle wrong, the 
time is yet come when it is safe wholly to 
“discontinue” them. I beg not to be 
understood as intending to imply that more 
could properly have been done than was 
done in 1793: I merely mean to say, that 
the principle then laid down was wider 
than the practical consequences which 
were then drawn from it; that near twenty 
years have since elapsed; and that the 
question is therefore now not upon the 
principle itself (which was then settled), 
but upon the extension of its operation, 

Again then I ask those who rail against 
innovation, who warn us against departing 
from the established usage, who tell us 
that we ought to adhere to the wisdom of 
our ancestors, who dread that we are now, 
as if for the first time, in danger of break- 
ing in upon a wise and perfect system: 
when and where, and for how long that 
system existed in perfection?) What is 
the prescriptive veneration, what the au- 
thority of usage and of opinion, due toa 
code of laws, which after a growth of near 
two centuries, remained only for 14 years 
in a state of maturity, and has been for 
half a century sinking into gradual decay ? 
To what point of time, I again ask them, 
do they mean to refer, when they ex- 
hort us to adhere to the wisdom of our an- 
cestors, and to avoid innovating upon the 
system which our ancestors had framed ? 

Let it not be supposed, however, that I 
mean to disparage our ancestors for the 


failure of their experiments in legislation 


upon this subject. Most true it is, that 
the government of Popish Ireland has 
been to this Protestant country a problem 
of infinite difficulty. It is true that the 
most enlightened statesmen have found— 
or thought—it impossible to apply to that 
country the same principles of rule upon 
which the legislation of this country has 
been conducted ; and it must be confessed 
that the impediments which stood in their 
way, have been of no ordinary magnitude. 


Jt must be confessed that they had no pre- 
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cedent to guide them ; and if in the ab- 
sence of such experience, nothing less 
than the extermination of the Catholic po- 
pulation of Ireland was considered at one 
time as consistent with the safety of the 
state, if afterwards it. was attempted to 
grind down that population by statute ; 
the harshness of such expedients must be 
attributed partly. to the necessities, and 
partly to the temper, of the times in which 
they were tried. But it is not less true 
that both these expedients utterly failed. 
We may surely have become wise from 
the example of our ancestors, and may 
adopt or pursue a better course of experi 
ments, after the trial and failure of theirs, 
without being supposed to cast blame 
upon them. We ought to make full al- 
lowance for the different genius of different 
ages. I leave to philosophers the problem, 
whether the human race upon the whole 
degenerate’ or improves ; but this at least 
must be admitted to be a fact, whatever-be 
its bearing, that in modern days a spirit of 
mildness and lenity has pervaded and in- 
fluenced legislation, unknown to times 
more remote. An hon. and learned gent., 
who the other night brought under the cone 
sideration of the House, a subject of much 
commercial and national importance, I 
mean the Orders in Council, in his eloe 
quent and able speech upon that occasion, 
introduced a remark which is not inappli- 
cable to my present argument. He said, 
that in the treaty of Utrecht, on many 
other accounts the subject of violent con- 
demnation, (more violent indeed than I 
think it really deserved), there was this 
blot, which was sufficient to damn it to all 
posterity,—that the chief commercial ad- 
vantage which it secured to this country, 
was the Assiento contract, or a participa- 
tion of the African slave trade. ‘There 
cannot be a circumstance’ which niore 
strikingly marks the progress of opinion, 
and the improvement of the human mind, 
within the space of one century. The 
reign of queen Anne has been justly styled 
the Augustan age of England. Nobody 
Can impute to the statesmen of that period 
a deficiency in knowledge of the science 
of legislation. Nobody can deny that 
there were moral writers, at that time, 
eminently qualified to correct and pres d 
the feelings, as well as the taste of their 
countrymen; to mark with the nicest 
discrimination, the boundaries of right 
and wrong; to be the guides of their owa 
age, and the instructors of posterity. Yet 
at that time not a voice was lified against 
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the immorality, injustice, and inhumanity 
of the slave trade. Let any man suppose 
the possible case of a minister in the pre- 
sent day, standing up in parliament, with 
a treaty in his hand, similar to that of 
Utrecht, securing to Great Britain a regu- 
lated monopoly of the African slave trade, 
and on that, and no other ground, claim- 
ing the approbation and congratulations of 
parliament, Let him imagine how such a 
proposition would be this day received, 
even though supported by an appeal to 
the practice of our ancestors :—and thence 
Jet him ve convinced of this plain fact, 
that, whether for better or for worse, the 
genius of the times is different ; and that 
we may be permitted to legislate on some 
subjects in a different spirit. 

The question, therefore, is not, whether 
we shall maintain the system which exists, 
for no system exists whole and unbroken ; 
it is not (at least hope it is not)—whether 
we shall recur to a system which formerly 
existed, but which we have partially aban- 
doned :—it is, whether, having abandoned 
that system as altogether inefficient in po- 
ditics, and unjustifiable in morals, we ought 
to be now contented with negative advan- 
tage, or whether we should not rather en- 
deavour to give effectual operation and 
fair play to those other principles of which 
we have recognized the superior justness, 
and those other measures we have begun 
to adopt, but not thoroughly pursued. 

We read, Sir, in the history of ancient 
Rome, that when one of the armies of the 
republic had fallen into thie power of the 
enemy, and was surrounded by the Sam- 
nites at the Caudine Forks, the victorious 
general, desirous to make the most of the 
advantage which he had obtained, dis- 
patched a message to his father, a senator 
celebrated for his wisdom, to counsel him 
as to the most expedient mode of dispos- 
ing of his captives.—“ Dismiss them un- 
ransomed and unmolested ;” was the an- 
swer of the aged senator. This was a 
strain of generosity too high for the 
comprehension of the son. He re- 
dispatched his messenger to consult 
his oracle again. The answer then was: 
«« Exterminate them to the last man.” 
This advice was so unlike the former, 
that it excited a suspicion that the old 
man’s intellects were deranged :—he was 
brought to thecamp to explain the discor- 
dancy of his counsel.—* By my first ad- 
wice,”’ said he, “ which was the best, I 
recommended to you to insure the everlast- 
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my second, which was the worst, I pointed 
out to you the policy of getting rid ofa 
dangerous enemy. There is no third way, 
Tertium nullum consilium.”’—When ask. 
ed, what if a middle course should be 
taken,—what if they should be dismissed 
unhurt, but ifat the same time harsh laws 
should be imposed upon them as a cons 
quered enemy? “ Ista quidem sententia,” 
said the old man,“ ea est, que neque 
amicos parat neque inimicos tollit.” The 
son, however, unhappily for his country, 
thought himself wiser than his father ;— 
the middle course was adopted ;—he nei- 
ther liberated the Romans, nor exterminat- 
ed them; he passed their necks under the 
yoke, and sent them home. 

Sir, in respect to Ireland, the severe, 
the exterminating counsel has been tried 
—and it has been found inefficient for its 
own purposes. We have adopted the 
principle of the more generous counsel; 
shall we halt in the pursuit of it, or try it 
fairly to its end ? 

I would have recommended the latter 
policy, even while Ireland was a separate 
kingdom. How much more safeas well as 
more desirable must it be, now, when she 
is inseparably united with this country !— 
The Protéstants of Ireland were heretofore 
but as a garrison in the midst ofa subdued 
country, obliged for their own safety to 
keep down the people among whom they 
were stationed. United now with the 
mass of the Protestants of England, they 
form part of the great majority of the in- 
habitants of the whole empire, instead of 
being a small minority in a detached 
fortress surrounded by overwhelming 
numbers. Formerly justice and prudence 
might point different ways; . at present 
surely they are united, with the union of 
the kingdoms. ‘ 

I imagine, that it will not be denied 
that such complete identification of 
Catholic and Protestant interests 1s 
desirable ; it will be only contended 
that it is impossible. It is impos- 
sible, because, we are told, there is inthe 
genius of the religious profession of the 
Catholics something which can never be re- 
conciled to the government of a Protestant 
state ?—there is in it a perfect faithlessness 
of principle towards other religious persua* 
sions: a spirit of encroachment never at 
rest; a bigotry and spirit of persecution, 
which, if once let loose by indulgence, 
would make us speedily wish to retrace 
our steps, and to recall even the boons, 
which have already been lavished upon 
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the Catholics.—I am no advocate or pane- 
rist of the Roman Catholic religion: 
put let these charges be tried by compa- 
rison with the history of the two last cen- 
turies. If the Catholic religion be of so 
encroaching a disposition, and so formid- 
able in its encroachments, how happens it 
that it has lost one third of Europe, not one 
inch of which it has ever been able to re- 
gain ?—The spirit of persecution may not 
be extinct. Nor is there any question, I 
trust, of arming it with power. But the 
proof of the continued existence of that 
spirit in the modern Catholic Church, 
that proof at least which has been most 
frequently adduced in the debates of this 
House,—is not, I think, so clear as it has 
been supposed to be. “‘ Hereticos perse- 
quar et expugnabo,”—is said to be still 
the doctrine of their Church, and to be in- 
corporated in the solemn oath of their 
episcopal ordination, God forbid that I 
should say a word im palliation of so de- 
testable a clause, if it be really to be con- 
strued literally, or as practically influenc- 
ing their conduct. But they deny that 
sense, they disclaim and abjure it. They 
profess their entire abhorrence of it, and 
give itup to the execration of mankind. 
—Yes, but it is said, we ought to distrust 
their abjuration.—Let us be quite sure that 
such an example of distrust might not go 
farther than we might desire. In the oath 
taken by king William and queen Mary 
on becoming king and queen of Scotland, 
is the following clause, «« We swear to root 
out all heretics and enemies to the true 
worship of God, that shall be convicted, 
by the true kirk of God, of the aforesaid 
crimes, out of our lands and empire of 
Scotland, &c.”? Are we ready to admit 
that William and Mary were pledged by 
this oath literally to exterminate all here- 
tics with the sword ?—Such an imputa- 
tion, we know, would be most unjust. 
Yet it might be countenanced by citations 
from ancient Scottish acts of parliament, 
and from commentators upon the Scottish 
law,—in one of whom (Stewart of Purde- 
van), we find it asserted that “ the severity 
of the laws against Papists will be further 
justified, if we consider that by the law of 
God idolaters were put to death; and 
agreeable thereto, Popish idolaters are to 
be punished with death—by the 104th 
Act of the 7th parliament of James 6th.” 
How would such a passage be hailed, if 
quoted from the decrees of Lateran or Con- 
stance !—King William, however, we are 
told, remonstrated against the obligation 
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to be imposed upon him by this clause of 
the oath. The commissioners quieted his 
conscience by leaving the words to his own 
construction. With this explanation he 
took the oath in his own sense of it, which 
meant we know not exactly what; but 
certainly no such thing as the words ap- 
pear to imply. JT do not urge this as a 
justification of the doctrine of the Popish 
Church: God forbid !—but, if we claim 
to ourselves the liberty of construing our 
own doctrines, it is perhaps somewhat hard 
to refuse the same privilege to others, It 
is hard to say, that when king William 
swore to “ root out” heretics in Scotland, 
he was to be taken metaphorically: but, 
that when the Catholics swore‘ persequiet 
expugnare’ heretics in Ireland, they were 
to be taken as actually and literally enter- 
taining that precise intention. It is hard 
to say, that king William did not mean 
any thing like extermination, but that the 
Catholics even at this time of day are pre- 
pared with the sword and the torch to 
spread their tenets through the world. It 
is farther to be observed, that though the 
oath taken by king William was never re- 
pealed till the union of the two crowns ; 
that of the Catholics, so far at least as ree 
lates to the Irish Roman Catholic bishops, 
was repealed by the Pope in 1791. 

But what trust can be reposed by a Pro- 
testant government in Reman Catholic 
subjects, considering that it is one acknow- 
ledged principle of their religion “ never 
to keep faith with heretics?” The answer 
to this question is to be found in the whole 
series of relaxing statutes in their favour ; 
in the oaths which these statutes prescribe 
to be taken by the Catholics. Oaths to 
be taken by men whom it is said no oaths 
can bind! oaths tendered to persons 
whose profession and creed is perjury! 
oaths of allegiance to a Protestant govern- 
ment exacted from those who are pre- 
viously sworn to overturn it! It must be 
admitted that our practice is not very con- 
sistent with our theory: and if our theory 
be true, if the oath of a Catholic is real] 
no security,—it is vain to deny that we 
ought at once to repeal all the statutes that - 
have passed in favour of the Catholics. 
This is the vice or the force, be it which 
it may, of the whole of the reasoning 
drawn from the unalterable nature of the 
Roman Catholic religion. It is generally, 
and I believe truly understood, that a right 
hon. and learned gentleman whom I do | 
not now see in the House, (Dr. Duigenan), 
was the framer of the last oath imposed 
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upon the Irish Catholics; that of 1793. 
He, in common with those who contend 
that by the tenets of the Catholic Church 
oaths with Protestants are not binding 
upon Catholics, so far forgot the clear and 
inevitable consequence of this assumption, 
if true, as to exert his utmost industry and 
ingenuity in drawing up such a test as 
must, in his opinion, be binding on the 
most fugitive and volatile conscience. 
Surely all this labour was misapplied. 
Surely it was futile to forge chains of this 
sort for minds incapable of being restrain- 
ed by any obligation. If such be the 
minds of the Catholics, where is the chance 
of their refusing, and what is the use of 
their taking any oath that could be ten- 
dered for their acceptance? I am afraid, 
Sir, that you must either give up your 
past policy to maintain your argument; or 
that, till human wit can devise some other 
bond for the consciences of men, you must 
be contented to rest on that very principle 
of good faith attested and confirmed by 
those very sanctions, the obligation of 
which upon the Catholics you are so for- 
‘ward to deny. 

In the late debate on this important 
question, we were told by the right hon. 
doctor, (whose absence on the present oc- 
casion I deplore), that the Catholics ought 
to be quiet and contented; that they 
should make themselves satisfied with their 
condition in Ireland, by looking abroad 
and comparing their own lot with that of 
the people of the rest of Europe: by which 
they would see how much happier they 
are, or may be, under the limited franchise 
of which they are possessed, than the in- 
habitants of other countries, of whatever 
religious persuasions, are under their re- 
spective governments. Now, Sir, I have 
two objections to this advice. In the first 
place, I should not like to teach the Ca- 
tholics to look abroad, if I could: second- 
ly, I could not, if I would, prevent them 
from looking at home, and comparing and 
contrasting their situation with that of 
their fellow-subjects. It is natural that 
they should do this: and it is better that 
they should do it, rather than get a habit 
of indulging in any foreign speculations. 
Their feelings, their views, and their wishes 
should be bounded by the country which 
gave them birth, and the government under 
which they live. But, granting that they 
do look abroad, what do they see there to 
reconcile them to their own peculiar fate ? 
If they look at the enemy, they will see 
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under the same banner against us and our 
allies. If they look at those allies, at the 
emperor of Russia, for instance, (whom | 
may, perhaps, venture to class under that 
description, as in heart and privciple he 
must be with us,) they will see the em. 
peror of Russia marching to meet the 
congregated forces of his enemy, at 
the head of an army composed of dif. 
ferent religions, and surrounded by minis 
ters representing that diversity of creeds, 
by a Schismatic arch-chancellor, a Roman 
Catholic secretary, and a Protestant gene. 
ral. If they look at another great power 
of Europe, Austria, and if they advert to 
the circumstances of the late war in which 
she was engaged with France, they will 
recollect that in 1809, Buonaparté issued 
a proclamation to the Hungarians, inviting 
them to throw off the Austrian yoke, and 
offering them, amongst other things, the 
free exercise of their several forms of wor. 
ship. To the Hungarians, however, this 
was no temptation; for in Hungary,.a 
Roman Catholic establishment co-existing 
with a Greek hierarchy, amidst a Protest 
ant population, does not prevent all the 
offices of the state, civil and military, from 
being open to the ambition of individuals 
of every class and religion. But the Ca- 
tholics may perhaps be invited to direct 
their attention to Spain. In Spain, I am 
sorry to say, they may find in a recent 
public act something to countenance, 
though not to justify, the state of degrada 
tion in which they are kept at home: an 
act which, like some others of narrow and 
illiberal policy, has disappointed the hopes 
entertained by the friends of religious:li- 
berty, has in my opinion disgraced, the 
Cortes from which it emanated. Butin 
what country has this occurrence taken 
place? In a country notoriously the most 
bigoted in Europe, and the most blind in 
religious prejudices. Has this act been 
approved by us? We know how freely the 
conduct of Spain in other respects has been 
discussed in this country. Our govern- 
ment, we know, has, with all the freedom 
allowable to.an ally, advised the rulers of 
Spain, in other particulars, to correct and 
enlarge their system of policy,—to ame- 
liorate, for instance, the condition of theit 
colonies, to place their commercial policy 
on true and sound principles. No doubt 
we have protested also against their late 
declaration of intolerance. _In truth, Sit, 
we are pretty lavish in advice to others: 
and it may be lamented, perhaps, that we 
have not kept some of our counsel to guide 
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our own policy at home. Perhaps Spain, 
when we have been recommending to her 
the practice of liberality and toleration, 
might have retorted upon us, not wholly 
without justice, and asked whether Ireland, 
adult and mature Ireland—JIreland, now a 
co-ordinate part of the United Kingdom, 
ought still to be governed on those princi- 
ples, or on the remnant of those princi- 
ples, which were applied, justly perhaps, 
in former times, to the population of 2 con- 
quered state, or to an insignificant and re- 
bellious colony. 

Of the cruelties exercised against the 
first reformers by the ancient- Church, 
then struggling for the maintenance of its 
authority, history speaks with just horror 
and indignation: but can any man now 
entertain a serious apprehension that it is 
necessary to be on our guard against their 
recurrence? Good God! Sir, what should 
we say if the early violences of the Re- 
formation itself were to be arrayed against 
Protestants as a lasting and inexpiable re- 
proach? if the outrages and extravagances 
of the Anabaptists of Munster,—the ty- 
rannical caprices of Henry 8,—the severi- 
ties of the latter part of the reign of Eliza- 
beth,—the burning of Servetus by Calvin 
at Geneva,—the coarse and sacrilegious 
fury of John Knox and his followers, in 
Scotland—nay, and the oath taken by 
king William himself,—were to be alleged 
asevidence that the several descriptions 
of reformed religion are necessarily and 
eternally of a violent and sanguinary cha- 
racter? We should object to such an infe- 
rence as absurd and unjustifiable; and 
may not the Catholics of the present day 
protest in like manner against conclusions 
being drawn against them, from the crimes 
and cruelties, the perfidies and atrocities 
of those who held the same faith two hun- 
dred years ago? 

Ihave been shocked at seeing exposed 
to sale, in the shop-windows of this metro- 
polis, an address to the worst passions of 
the vulgar, entitled, “ An awfol Warning, 
or the Massacre of St. Bartholomew.” 
Who the writer is I know not. It is not 
right to attribute bad motives to any man, 
but I am at a loss to conceive a good one 
for such a publication as this which I hold 
inmy hand. Why publish such a narra- 
live at the present moment? What pur- 
pose, what legitimate feeling can it be in- 
tended to gratify ? What have the public 
how to do with Charles the Ninth and ad- 
miral Coligny ? By what. sentiment can 
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time of day to narrate that the Guises 
sprinkled Remuicives with the blood of 
their unfortunate victim, and that the duke 
d’Angouleme viewed his butchered corpse 
with emotions of delight ? Why represent 
these horrid scenes to the eyes of the po- 
pulace? What good can it doto recall the 
memory of them? If the torch of religious 
animosity could be re-kindled at the pre- 
sent moment, what would the effect be but 
to risk the safety of the British empire ? 
This mischievous publication is illustrated 
by plates, to heighten the horrors of the 
narrative. In one is exhibited the assassi- 
nation of Coligny, in another the duke 
d’Angouleme dipping his handkerchief in 
his blood. Does not this mode of illustra~ 
tion clearly show to what description of 
readers the publication is peculiarly ad- 
dressed ?* upon what class of uanderstand- 
ings it is intended to operate? 

But neither are there wanting other in- 
dications of the same purpose; among 
these is the dedication. It is dedicated to 
the memory of that eminent and virtuous 
man whose loss in this House we are still 
deploring, and who, had he been alive, 
warm as he was in his resistance to the 
question now before the House, would ase 
suredly have disdained and discounte- 
nanced such a mode of resisting it. The 
dedication is as follows :—“ Sacred to the 
memory of the right hon. Spencer Perce- 
val, prime minister of these realms, whose 
relative situation in respect of the esta- 
blished religion of the United Kingdom, 
was similar to that of De Coligny in 
France.’—What does this mean? How 
was Mr. Perceval’s situation with respect 
to the established religion of this kingdom, 
sitnilar to that of De Coligny with respect 
to the established religion of France? So 
much for the accuracy of the fact. This 
circumstance is one which also clearly 
shows for what scale of intellect this 
writer calculated his publication. On hu- 
man beings capable of investigation and 
discussion, he knew that he should make 
no impression ; he therefore directed his 
efforts to infuriate the mob—not, I hope, 
in this day to be infuriated by such unhal- 
lowed means. The dedication proceeds, 
after this comparison between the situa= 
tion of Mr. Perceval and that of the admi- 
ral-De Coligny, to say that Mr. Perceval 
“ fell like him a martyr, to his duty to his 
king, to his country, and to his God.” 
History we know is sufficiently liable to 
misrepresentation and perversion ; but so 
shameless an attempt as this, within one 
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short month after the transaction to which 
it refers, I should think is not to be 
found in the records of historical falsifi- 
cation. 

If, Sir, with a deep sense of a dispensa- 
tion so awful and afflicting as that with 
which we have recently been visited, it may 
~ be permitted to us to render thanks to 


rovidence for having intermixed some, 


qualification of mercy in its wrath ; that 
gratitude is justly due, when we image to 
our minds the mischiefs that might have 
been occasioned, had the desperate wretch 
who committed this detested deed been 
either a Catholic or an Irishman. It is 
very possible that he might have been 
either, or both, and yet not have been in- 
fluenced by any motive of religious fanati- 
cism. But I appeal to the common sense 
of the House, whether, if, by accident, 
the assassin of Mr. Perceval had been 
born in the sister island, if by accident he 
had been a Roman Catholic (as in the pa- 
ragraph I have just read to them is not as- 
serted indeed, but with jesuitical ambiguity 
is more than insinuated); whether, I say, 
the same blind zeal which is manifested in 
this publication, would not in all probabi- 
lity have availed itself of that circumstance 
to stir up a furious and fanatical spirit, 
which might have laid both countries in 
blood ? 


Sir, when I first gave notice of the mo- 
tion which I have this day brought for- 
ward, many weeks ago, it was my expec- 
tation that I should have to contend with 
my late lamented friend, as my most 


formidable antagonist upon it. I really 
wished for the opportunity of such a con- 
test ; I wished to see the side of the ques- 
tion which he espoused, arrayed in its 
most striking colours; I wished to hear 
all that could have been said upon it, and 
from him I should have heard it all; I 
wished for this contest for the sake of tho- 
rough discussion, and of arriving at the 
truth: but I anticipated it, God knows, 
with no feelings of hostility ; I should 
have come to it with sentiments the very 
reverse of personal animosity ; I should 
have argued the question with him in no 
other spirit, and with no other feelings, 
than 
s¢ If a brother, should a brother dare” 

to the proof and. exercise of arms. I 
know not who is to buckle on his armour, 
‘and to wield his weapons against me on 
this day. Would to God that he were 
here to wield them with his own hand ! 
Would to God that the cause had the ad- 
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vantage of his abilities, so that we had the 
advantage and delight of his presence! 
‘ Tuque tuis armis, nos te poteremur, Achille! 

Before I dismiss the publication to which 
I have alluded, I wish to notice a passage 
which appears to me conclusive as to the 
real object of the writer. It is the con. 
cluding paragraph of the work, and is 
couched in the following words: « A 
slight examination of the principal con. 
temporary and other historians, will readi- 
ly prove that the massacre must ever re. 
main a blot in the annals of France and of 
Rome; may it also operate as an awful 
warning,—as the warning of St. Bartholo. 
mew, nay, even of heaven itself, to Pro» 
testants of this and every age, to convince 
posterity, but more especially the supine, 
we cannot say blind, of 1812, of the 
great truth, that Papists keep no faith with 
Protestants.” 

Can any man doubt what this means? 
or at least what feelings it tends to excite, 
what purposes it is calculated to encov. 
rage? This, Sir, is not the first time 
that the history of the massacre of St, 
Bartholomew has been so employed, in 
modern times. The author of this work 
might imagine that he was performing his 
duty to his country, by awakening the at- 
tention of the Protestant Church to the 
dangers with which, in his opinion, it was 
threatened. But example is not in his 
favour. In the early periods of the French 
revolution, a representation of the massacré 
of St. Bartholomew was brought on the 
theatre of Paris. Was that done with the 
view of mitigating the violent spirit of the 
Catholic church, of extinguishing religious 
animosities, of healing the grievances, or 
of reconciling the differences which dis- 
tracted the country? Hear what Mr, 
Burke says upon this subject : « Your cl 
tizens of Paris,’’ said Mr. Burke in his Let- 
ter to.a Member of the National Assembly, 
“ your citizens of Paris formerly had lent 
themselves as the ready instruments to 
slaughter the followers of Calvin at the 
infamous massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
What should we say to those who could 
think of retaliating on the Parisians of this 
day, the abominations and horrors of that 
time? It was but the other day that 
they caused this very massacre to be acted 
on the stage. They introduced the cardi- 
nal of Lorraine in his robes of function 
ordering general slaughter. Was this 
spectacle intended to make the Parisias 
abhor persecution and loath the effusion 
of blood? No! it was to’ teach them te 
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ersecute !” Iwill not say, that such must 
be the intentions of any man who repre- 
sents such scenes as these at the present 
moment, and forces the record of such 
transactions upon the public eye. I will 
not say, such must be his deliberate in- 
tentions: but I must say, that the mis- 
taken zeal and perverse ingenuity which 
such a publication displays, naturally sub- 
ject him to observations such as these of 
Mr. Burke. 

Sir, out of the contents of this work, 
which I have brought under your notice, 
no less than out of the intelligence which 
has this day arrived from Ireland, I collect 
additional motives for taking into consi- 
deration the situation of the Catholics, and 
for discussing their claims with that tem- 
per which their importance demands, 

The mention of the name of Mr. Burke, 
and of that of my late right hon. friend, 
naturally suggest the consideration of the 
authorities by which the view that I take 
of the great question now before us, has 
been supported or opposed. No man can 
deem more highly than I do of the saga- 
city, the integrity, the force of my late 
right hon. friend’s understanding ; of the 
purity of his mind, the charity of his tem- 
per, and the unaffected piety by which he 
was so eminently distinguished. But, 
considering this, as I must always do, as a 
great state question, I hope I may be ex- 
cused if I cannot put his authority in com- 
petition with the united authorities of so 
many great men who have preceded him; 
with the authority not of Mr. Burke alone, 
who, on this as well as on other subjects, 
outran with a prophetic celerity the pro- 
gress of the public sentiment; and had 
arrived many years ago at that opinion 
in which I believe it may be said that the 
generality of the public are now agreed ; 
not only of Mr. Fox, whose general love 
of liberty and whose ardent and hardy 
and uncompromising spirit naturally in- 
clined him to extend to the widest range 
the limits of freedom and toleration ; not 
only, I say, with the authorities of these 
gteat men—men who, being of a warm 
and sanguine temperament, might be sub- 
jected to the accusation of adopting too 
eagerly every proposition which tended 
towards the liberty of mankind: but to 
these are to be added the name of Mr. 
Windham, whose mind was cast in a dif- 
ferent mould, whose disposition, so far 
from being rash and sanguine, inclined 
him rather to view every approach toan 
enlargement of popular.privilege with jea- 
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lousy, and to suspect all general proposi- 
tions of fallacy and danger.—I must add 
also the great and venerable name of Mr, 
Pitt, whose generous philanthropy,—whose 
attachment to civil and religious liberty 
were as warm and sincere as those of any 
man that ever lived, but in whom those 
feelings were tempered and disciplined by 
early habits of business and long practical 
experience, which had taught him to exa- 
mine specious theories with distrust, and 
to build his plans for the public good on 
sure and solid foundations. If then the 
question were to rest upon authority, I 
could have no apprehension as to the de- 
cision. 

But to return to the argument ;—it is 
the misfortune of all those topics, which 
are derived from the bloody history of 
earlier times, and from the alleged un- 
changeable nature of the Popish religion,— 
that if good for any thing, they are good 
for too much. They are good against 
what has already been done, as well as 
against that which it is proposed to do, 
The pfactical question now before us is, not 
what are the existing dangers from con- 
cessions already made? but whether or 
not those dangers will be increased, whe- 
ther they may not even be removed, by 
further concessions? If I could be made 
to think that by taking one more step we 
should destroy our’ Protestant institutions, 
and establish in their stead a Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy and a Roman Catholic as- 
cendancy in Church and State, most un- 
doubtedly I would stop where we are: 
but I maintain that this is the very point 
where the necessity of proof lies heaviest 
on those who contend against further con- 
cession. It is for them to show,—not the 
advantage and security which might have 
been derived from the continuance of the 
total disqualification of the Catholics ;— 
not the absolute incompatibility of any 
concessions to the Catholicswith the safety 
of the Protestant establishment; what 
they have to show is this, that the con- 
cessions already granted, are at once safe 
for the Protestant establishment, and cal- 
culated to satisfy the cravings which they 
are unquestionably calculated to excite in 
the Catholic mind; but, that a single 
step beyond the point at which we stand, 
is danger and destruction ; that it is safe 
to fill the ranks of your army with Catho- 
lic soldiers and Catholic subalterns, 
but that a Catholic major-general would 
bring confusion upon your arms ;—that 
the four courts of Dublin may swarm 
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with Popish lawyers in stuff gowns, 
and law and justice flourish by their 
labours, but that if one of them had a 
gown of silk, he would infallibly over- 
turn the whole frame of your legal con- 
stitution. They who are for retracing our 
steps, and recalling what we have, ac- 
cording to them, improvidently granted, 
are consistent and intelligible. But the 
present controversy lies between those 
who would go on with me, and those who 
see no danger in what we have given but 
yet would give no more. Thisis the point 
upon which illustration is required; this 
is the hinge on which the dispute turns. 
To this I hope that those who are this day 
to oppose my motion, will have the good- 
ness to address themselves; for it is here 
that their argument labours, and wants a 
helping hand. 

You say, you will not give to the Ca- 
tholics political power; I say, you have 
given thein political power: how wisely, 
I will not enquire—but you have given 
them the elective franchise. Ifthe op- 
tion were now to be argued, it would not 
be difficult (in my opinion) to show that 
the introduction of twenty or thirty Catho- 
lic gentlemen in this House would by no 
means operate such powerful political ef- 
fects, as the letting loose to two or three 
hundred thousand of the Catholic popula- 
tion of Ireland the right of electing mem- 
bers of parliament. I do not mean to say, 
that I therefore impeach the wisdom of 
the decision which, in 1793, gave the pre- 
ference to the one mode of concession 
over the other. I can easily understand 
the apprehension which might exist in a 
limited and local parliament, lest the Pro- 
tesiants should in time have been outnum- 
bered by the admission of Catholic repre- 
sentatives. But, speaking of the parlia- 
ment of the united empire as it is now 
constituted, I have little hesitation in say- 
ing, that the admission to seats among us 
of twenty or thirty Catholic gentlemen 
would be less dangerous, (if indeed the 
term dangerous be applicable to the sub- 
ject, which I do not belicve it to be,) than 
the boon, which has been already granted 
of the elective franchise to the large body 
of the Catholics. 

What then is it that you have done to- 
wards reconciling the Protestants and Ca- 
tholics? Resolving to introduce the Ca- 
tholics. partially at least into the bosom of 
the constitution, whom among them have 
you chosen to associate in the first instance 
with yourselyes? Those of them who were 
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peculiarly distinguished for rank, for pro. 
perty, for talents?—those who, from their 
station and their character, are natural] 
looked up to as leaders of the body ?—those 
with whom you are in the habit of mixing 
in every other place, and whose admission 
into this House, you would therefore hard. 
ly perceive ?—those who, from their pro. 
perty and their rank, have a decided in. 
terest in the conservation of the present 
frame and system of society ?—No such 
thing. All these you have rejected; and 
still continue to reject: while, on the 
principle of universal suffrage, or something 
very like it, you have admitted to a par, 
ticipation in the constitution—to political 
power—the great mass of the Catholic 
population, without distinction or selection, 
You adopt the peasantry, and reject the 
gentry. 

With this choice, the next danger 
which is stated, appears to be somewhat 
inconsistent. The Catholic priesthood 
possess a great and alarming influence over 
the Catholic peasantry. ‘True: and when 
had not a priesthood great influence over 
the mass of the people? And ought they 
not to have it, and more especially overa 
rude and uncultivated people? But what 
is it that has augmented this influence of 
the Catholic priests, if it be augmented, 
beyond its due proportion? What but 
their poverty, and still more in former 
times the persecution which they have un; 
dergone? In proportion as these causes are 
removed, the effects cease. The influence 
of the priests will always continue, and it 
is to be wished that it always should con- 
tinue, adequate to the performance of their 
spiritual duties. Its salutary effects will 
not cease; but the obedience of their flocks 
will be divested by degrees of that blind 
and slavish principle from which so much 
danger is apprehended. 

Bat, it is not the influence of the clergy 
alone, that is an object of apprehension. 
The great body of Irish Catholics are, it, 
is said, in the hands of agitators, who wish 
to keep their discontents alive ; who care 
not for the professed object of Catholic 
desire, but look to ulterior purposes of 
mischief—to separation and revolution. 
If this be so, we can only defeat the evil 
intentions of such men in two ways: 
either by correcting their disposition, or 
by taking away their means, The former 
is beyond human power. Let us avail 
ourselves of the latter. Let us remove 
those 
upon the feelings of the Catholics, rendet 
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them fit instruments in the hands of agi- 
tators, for the promotion of such dangerous 
designs. I am inclined to believe, that 
there are those who have ‘ulterior views 
and objects. Of those who are the most 
clamorous for concession, there are some, 
Ido believe, who would be most disap- 

ointed if that concession were granted. 
And next to the gratification which I 
should feel in tranquillizing a loyal and 
high-minded people, by the introduction 
of that equality of rights, without which 
there can be no reciprocal liking and con- 
fidence,—is that of disappointing the 
guilty hopes of those who delight not in 
tranquillity and concord, but in grievarices 
and rémonstrance ; who use their sincere 
and warm-hearted countrymen as screens 
to their own ambitious purposes ; and who 
consider a state of turbulence and discon- 
tent, as best suited to the ends which the 
have in view. That state it may be their 
wish to prolong, but so much the rather is 
it our interest and our duty to terminate it 
a3 speedily as possible. 

But, what are the securities to be taken 
against the dangers of further concession ? 
(for be it always remembered, that the 

westion is further concession; it is not 
the introduction of a new principle, but 
the following up of one already establish- 
éd.) It has been lately stated in another 


place, that when the Catholics are called 
upon to show their securities, their answer 
is, “ Show us yourdangers ;” and this has 
been Me te of, as a saucy way of 


begging the question. Sir, it is a fair an- 
swer. I do not mean that it is absolutely 
and abstractedly an answer to the ques- 
tion proposed: but I say, it is a fair an- 
swer on the part of the Catholics. The 
Catholics see no danger; they deny the 
existence of any danger ; and they there- 
fore are the last persons who can be ex- 
eet to devise securities. It is certainly 
he duty of the Catholic to submit to any 
provisions that the legislature may think 
necessary for that purpose: but it is not 
his business, nor can he be competent to 
suggest those securities himself. How 
can he provide against dangers of which he 
is not aware? Howis he to fit that which 
he has no means of measuring?—It is 
the province of the legislature to say to the 
Catholic ; « These are the dangers which 
we apprehend; and these the securities 
which we deém to be requisite for guard- 
ing against them.” Let the boon be ac- 
companied with the condition that is to 
take it safe to the giver: and I feel coii- 
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fident, notwithstanding the delusion and 
irritation of the moment, that the Catholic 
will joyfully accept, and thankfully ac- 
knowledge it. 

What may be the plan of securities to 
be annexed to concession, this is not the 
time to discuss. I know that we have to 
guard not against real dangers only, but 
against the imagination of dangers that 
may not exist. Ofthis imagination much, 
I hope and believe, isto be done away by 
previous discussion. I hope also that dis- 
cussion may soften the temper of the 
Catholics, and prepare them to receive as 
they ought whatever may be tendered to 
them. Bat I dm sure that to bring for- 
watd any specific plan at this monient, 
would be only to throw it wide for misap- 
prehension and misrepresentation ; for the 
fears of the timid, and the cavils of the dis- 
affected; to be held up to obloquy and 
Suspicion by those, whose object is not 
settlement but continued irritation, It is 
not at a moment of violence and clamour, 
that the voice of reason can be heard, 
But such violence and clamour, however 
they may disgust or dishearten us; how- 
ever much they may increase the difficul- 
ties of the discussion, by increasing or 
creating distrust and indignation among the 
people of this country ; or, however much 
they may damp one’s hopes of an ar- 
rangement of mutual satisfaction and con- 
cord,—yet ought they not for a moment to 
interrupt the sober and straight-forward 
course of parliament. 

Parliament would not legislate wisely, 
if it suffered itself to be swayed by cla- 
mour either way, by appeals to their fear 
on the one hand, or to their pride on the 
other. Nothing can be more erroneous 
for a government than to erect a disputed 
question into a point of honour. This may 
be necessary to thé character of indivi- 
duals, but it would be mischievous in ad- 
ministering the affairs of a_great state. It 
is to the indulgence, during the Ameri- 
can war, of such feelings as those which I 
now deprecate, that the disastrous result of 
that contest may in great measure be at- 
tributed. How much wiser would it have 
been in the parliament of that day, if they 
had not permitted any thing like pique 
and ill-humour to mix in their proceedings ; 
if they had not treated the speeches of a 
féw obnoxious individuals in America, or 
the clamours of a few popular meetings, as 
the deliberate voice of regular defiance, 
or grounded upon them acts of premature 
atid décisive severity ! 
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Let. us be cautious how we permit the 
sayings and writings of unauthorised indi- 
viduals, or the exaggerated declarations of 
tumultuous assemblies, to generate a feel- 
ing of impatience in. this House, and to 
turn us from the grave consideration of a 
subject, involving the welfare and happi- 
ness of the kingdom. A few angry dema- 
gogues may declare, that they will hear of 
no arrangement,—will consent to no secu- 
tities, And there are not wanting those 
on this side of the water, who will be glad 
to lay hold of this declaration, as a clear 
and authentic exposition of the general 
and deliberate feeling of the Catholics ; 
and as a sufficient ground for putting an 
end, at once, te every attempt at consider- 
ing a question, the result of which they 
say must be hopeless. I agree with nei- 
ther the one nor the other of these parties. 
I cannot think the existence, if it were 
proved, of an irritated, and unruly, and un- 
reasonable spirit on the part of the Ca- 
tholics a sufficient ground for our leaving 
this question loose, to float upon the breath 
of popular opinion, and to be mixed with 
every ebullition of public discontent. 
Neither canI do the Catholics, on the other 
hand, so much injustice as-to believe that 
they entertain and avow the design of dis- 
obedience to the law. Whatever is done 
in their favour, will be done by the enact- 
ment of parliament. By the same act 
which “confers the boon, will be imposed 
the corresponding obligation, whatever it 
may be. To aecept the one, and reject 


the other, will not be in the power of the. 


Catholics. Be assured they will not at- 
tempt*it. Be assured they have no such 
serious intention. They will accept your 
benefit; and they will obey your law. 
Listen therefore with dignified coolness 
and indulgence, equally unmoved either 
by anger or by fear, to the language of 
temporary disappointment and vexation: 
but do not set down the ungoverned effu- 
sions of the tongue, as the settled purpose 
of the heart, 

At all events let us put ourselves in the 
right. If this question is unhappily to be 
a source of eternal disquiet to these na- 
tions, let it not be through our fault. Let 
us do our part to settle it in a manner con- 
formable at once to justice and to policy : 
and if, after all our endeavours, such a set- 
tlement cannot be made, on their heads be 
the blame, who shall reject the good work, 
and disappoint the good intentions of the 
Jegislature! But I hope for better things. 

A refusal by the Catholics to come into 
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such arrangements as the fears, even of 
the liberal, of the wise, and of the just 
among their Protestant-fellow-subjects 
might require, would put them decidedly 
in the wrong. The very arguments that 
are now most strong in their behalf, would 
in that case be turned against themselves, 
The examples of other countries would 
then be used, not to show how much is un- 
necessarily withholden from the Catholics 
here, but to shew how unreasonable they 
are in their exactions. If in the great em. 
pire of Russia we see Catholics in office, if 
we see there a Catholic Church, and even 
an acknowledged Catholic episcopacy ;— 
be it remembered, that this establishment 
exists without any dependance upon the 
Pope, except in matters of a merely spiri- 
tual nature. Even in France we see the 
Gallican Church secured at this mo- 
ment, by the late Concordat, from undue 
subjection to the papal power. Consider 
then, how impossible it is that the Pope, 
under the present circumstances of Europe, 
even if restored to his dignity and inde. 
pendence, should recover his ancient autho- 
rity, be looked to with that awe, or possess 
that influence in other countries which he 
formerly enjoyed.—Consider how much 
the progress of public opinion has miti- 
gated the violence of religious dissentions, 
—Surely these are favourable circum: 
stances for enabling us to unite with con- 
cession to the Catholics the indispensable 
condition of security to the Protestant 
Church ;_ and it will be hard indeed, if in 
proportion as the obstacles diminish on the 
side of those who are to grant, they shall 
rise up and multiply on the side of those 
who solicit concession. I hope better 
things. : 
But, Sir, upon this part of the subject, I 
am unwilling to detain the House. It has 
already been ably and amply discussed in 
former debates, particularly by an hon. 
baronet (sir J. C. Hippisley,) from whose 
speeches and publications on these topics, 
I confess I have derived no small share of 
whatever information I have upon them. 
This only, I beg the House to believe, that 
it certainly is not from any doubtas to the 
practicability of framing adequate arrange- 
ments for combining the security of our 
Protestant establishments with the conces- 
sion of what remains to be conceded to 
the Catholics, that I abstain from, any de- 
tail at the present moment. I think it in 
the present instance sufficient for the 
House of Commons to declare their deter- 
mination to take the whole question int. 
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their consideration early in the next ses- 
sion of parliament; defining only the 
great object we have thereby in view, 
namely, conciliation; and leaving the 
measure to be deliberated upon in the in- 
terval between the sessions, in order that it 
may be so modified, when it comes to be 
proposed next year, as to secure the attain- 
ment of all the objects which we have in 
contemplation. Ihave in my own mind, 
a tolerably clear conception of what, as it 
appears to me, might be the fit course to 
be taken, but my conception may be just 
or incorrect. It is a work, upon which 
the wisdom of parliament and the pru- 
dence of government must be exercised. 

Sir, in framing the specific motion which 
Iam about to submit to the House, I have 
followed and endeavoured to unite two 
precedents: the first, a precedent of the 
most auspicious nature—that of the mes- 
sage brought down to the House by Mr. 
Fox, in 1782, which led to the “ final ad- 
justment,” as it was called, that gave to 
Ireland her political constitution : the other, 
no less auspicious—the Resolution of the 
year 1806, which produced the ultimate 
settlement of the so long agitated question 
of the slave trade. For eighteen years 
had my hon. friend (Mr. Wilberforce,) the 
able and indefatigable advocate for the 
abolition of the slave trade, laboured to 
his own immortal honour, but in vain. In 
1806 Mr. Fox, then a minister, moved a 
Resolution that the House of Commons 
would early in the next session of parlia- 
ment take the subject into consideration. 
This Resolution was agreed to ; it was com- 
municated to the House of Lords; and 
early in the next session of parliament, 
(although a dissolution had intervened), a 
Bill founded on that Resolution was brought 

_in, and happily carried almost without op- 
position. I indulge a sanguine and earnest 
hope the motion with which I shall con- 
clude, will be equally fortunate with the 
precedents on which it is framed. 

It is true, as I have said, that when Mr. 
Fox moved the Resolution to whichI have 
alluded, he was in power; and it was 
therefore to be inferred that the executive 
government of that day were through 
him made a party to the decision of the 
House of Commons, To supply in the 
present case that advantage, it will be ne- 
cessary that, if my Resolution should be 
successful, (as I trust it will), it should be 
laid before the throne ; in order that the 
executive government may be formally 
apprised of the intention of the House, 
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and prepared to co-operate for its due 
execution. Upon the two precedents 
then which I have quoted, of which the 
one gave to Ireland her political constitu- 
tion, and the other removed from the cha- 
racter of this country the foulest blot with 
which it was ever stained,—I have framed 
a Resolution which I now offer to the 
House—a Resolution which, if carried, . 
will be equally conducive to the happi- 
ness, to the honour, and to the mutual 
good-will of Great Britain and Ireland.— 
I conjure the House to consider that if 
they do not take this question into their 
own hands, it will not be, it cannot be set 
at rest. Even if it were not altogether vain | 
to suppose that it can be put aside, and 
kept quiet till we have more leisure upon 
our hands,—nay if it could be put out of 
sight or out of memory by a wish—still 
I should not hesitate (although others 
perhaps might) to bring a proposition 
which I am éonvinced is just and be- 
neficial, under consideration. “But to 
imagine that a question of this sort, af- 
fecting the interests and feelings of so 
large a population, can remain unagitated, 
—is to indulge a visionary hope, a hope 
unauthorised either by the particular cir- 
cumstances. of the case, or by the general 
The difference 
is simply this :—if we leave it to be dis- 
cussed out of doors, we know to what 
tongues-and to what pens we commit the 
discussion ; we know in what tone and 
with what temper it will be treated; we 
abdicate the functions of parliament and 
of government, and incur a deep and 
awful responsibility for consequences 
which it is better to imagine than to de- 
scribe. On the other hand, the deliberate 
consideration of the question by this and 
the other House of Parliament, a lead 
—I trust will lead—to a result satisfactory. 
to all parties interested in it, a result 
which will command their acquiescence, 
and tranquillize their agitation. The in- 
terference of parliament may be often 
wisely withholden in cases where the fer- 
ment of the people arises from temporary 
causes, and is therefore likely to subside 
of its own accord: but where the causes 
are permanent and deep-seated, the time 
of interfering and the mode are the only 
points admitting of doubt. I trust the 
moment is not past at/ which our inter- 
ference may be effectual; but, most sin- 
cerely do I think, that it ought not to be 
much longer delayed. We have already 
decided that no practical step is to be 
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taken in this House this session. The 
knowledge of our intention to enter upon 
the subject early in the next, will, I hope, 
have the effect of procuring an interval of 
quiet and confidence: and, I trust, that 
interval may be well employed. 

I betritihe then, Sir, with moving : 

« That this House will, early in the 
next session of parliament, take into its 
most serious consideration the state of the 
laws affecting his Majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects in Great Britain and Ire- 
Jand: with a view to such a final and con- 
ciliatory adjustment, as may be conducive 
to the peace and strength of the United 
Kingdom ; to the stability of the Protes- 
tant establishment; and to the general 
satisfaction and concord of all classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects.” 

One word, Sir, before you read the 
motion from the chair, ona point which 
I should be sorry to have left unex- 
plained. I have not in the course of 
my argument adverted specifically to 
the condition of the Roman Catholics 
of England, as distinct from that of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. Their 
situation is, however, in many respects 
different; and the difference is greatly 
to the disadvantage of the English Ca- 
tholics; while their exemplary con- 
duct and distinguished loyalty entitle 
them to the most kind, partial considera- 
tion. But, they have themselves waved, this 
year, any separate application to parlia- 
ment; they have been contented to abide 
the result of a general consideration of 
the question: and it is hardly necessary 
to say, that they must in justice be com- 

rehended in any general measure of re- 
lief which parliament may hereafter think 
fit to sanction. 

General Mathew, considering the impor- 
tance of this great question, could not give 
a silent vote upon it. He had always 
thought it his duty to support it to the best 
of his ability, whenever brought forward 
in parliament, except when submitted to 
the House by a noble lord (Morpeth), the 
member for Cumberland, in his motion on 
the general state of Ireland. He thought 
that motion ill timed, though he agreed 
with the noble lord in the justness and 
propriety of the principles which he sup- 
ported; and considered him well entitled 
to the thanks of the Irish-nation. He was 
then of opinion, that the question ought 
not to have been agitated tit the Catholic 


petitions were presented to parliament; 
and to the Prince Regent, after the remo- 
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val of the restrictions, in the hope that 
emancipation would be granted as a boon 
rather than asa legislative measure. It 
was expected that tle first act of the Prince, 
after-the removal of those restrictions, 
would be the concession of the Catholic 
claims. It was expected that he would 
then call able and liberal men, friends of 
the Catholics, to his councils ; but the just 
hopes and expectations of the Catholics 
were disappointed. He deprecated, how- 
ever, the imputationsthat were cast on the 
Prince, for the purpose of lessening him 
in public opinion. He was persuaded his 
qo Highness had always been a friend 
to Ireland at the bottom of his heart; but 
his mind had been blinded and poisoned 
by evil counsellors, who were totally igno- 
rant of the state of Ireland, and incapable 
of giving any proper advice respecting 
that country. The Catholics were a faith- 
ful and loyal people; and had been con- 
spicuous in their attachment to the House 
of Hanover. During the rebellions of 
1715 and 1745, the Irish Catholics remain. 
éd tranquil. Although the object of that 
rebellion was to place a Popish monarch 
on the throne, the Catholics of Ireland 
remained steady in attachment to their 
Protestant king, and not a drop of blood 
from the veins of an Irish nobleman be- 
dewed the scaffold. The rebellion of 1798 
had been begun by the Irish Presbyterians; 
and the Catholics had only joined in it, 
when earl Fitzwilliam was recalled, and 
earl Camden sent in his stead, and all 
hopes of emancipation were at that time 
destroyed. The cup of hope was dashed 
from their parched and eager lips, and 
from that hour oppression and tyrann 

had been the order of the day in Ireland. 
The plan of the rebellion to which he had 
just alluded was so excellently laid, that it 
must have succeeded, had it not been for 
the death of a Protestant nobleman, whom 
they all knew; and but for which event 
Ireland would have been independent of 
this country. The disturbance in 1803 
had been raised by two Protestant gen- 
tlemen, Emmet and Russel, who were exe- 
cuted for it. Why then were the Catho- 
lics so persecuted? In the other House of 
Parliament they fortunately had the sup- 
port of an illustrious duke (Sussex), who 
made the best speech in their favour that 
ever he heard on the subject. The state 
of Ireland must, therefore, be known to 
the Prince Regent; ‘and no doubt his 
Royal’ Highness’ would’ have granted their 
claims, had not his mind been poisoned by 
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his ministers, who wanted to retain the 
monopoly of the Charch and State, which 
they had enjoyed for these last twenty- 
five years, and by which some who came 
paupers into office, now lived in affluence 
and ease. How long would thie people of 
England endure such criminal conduct ? 
The earl of Liverpoal had adopted the in- 
tolerant maxim, that the Catholic claims 


ought never to be conceded; so that this 


was merely astruggle between the people 
of Ireland, and the minister. He begged 
the House not to be the hirelings of those 
ministers, who deserved to be impeached 
for poisoning the Prince’s mind with re- 
gard to the Irish Catholics, If he were 
able to impeach them he would do it; and 
ifany one would move to impeach them 
his motion should not want a seconder. 
The House was not called upon to legis- 
late for dark and barbarous ages, but for 
those who had spilled their best blood in 
our service; and what return would this 
country meet with, if we refused them 
their civil and religious liberties, and de- 
nied them their constitutional claims? 
Was this the reward of the army and navy 
of Ireland? Sooner or later they would 
bitterly complain of such cruel and barba- 
rous treatment, which was enough to root 
up their very souls, and freeze their blood. 
For upwards of 650 years had this. been 
our conduct towards Ireland; and as the 
House valued the happiness of the coun- 
try, he called upon them toa stand that 
night; for gentlemen might believe him, 
when he told them, that the ministers, 
when they found the people too much in 
earnest to be resisted, would leave the 
House in the lurch,—objects for scorn to 
“point his slow unmoying finger at,” 
Was there not a point beyond which for- 
bearance was a crime? and was there not 
a line of hardship, beyond which human 
nature was incapable of enduring? By a 
census lately taken, the population of Ire- 
land was found to consist of upwards of 
6,200,000 souls; and of these above 
1,000,000 were between the ages of 17 
and 40, fully capable of carrying arms, 
and the most hardy fellows on the face of 
the globe. With that force Ireland could 
overwhelm in the dust her feeble oppres- 
sors. He trusted the House would one 
and all vote for his amendment; apd then 
this question would be for ever set at rest, 
and there would be everlasting peace be- 
tween the two countries. He desired 
them to remember the words of the most 
illustrious statesman that. ever sat within 
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their walls, the late earl of Chatham, in 
1766, when the province of Massachusetts 
was accused of rebellion, as Ireland was 
now—* I rejoice in the American resist. 
ance; and if she falls, she will fall like 
the strong man, embracing the pillars of 
the state, and pulling down the constitution 
with her.” The obnoxious laws were re- 
pealed, and the state was contented : they 
were again resorted to, and America wag 
lost. So it would be as to Ireland, unless 
the present obnoxious, weak, and odious 
ministers were changed. Who that con- 
templated the picture of the beneficial 
effects which the emancipation of the Ca- 
tholics would confer, not only upon the 
comfort and security of Ireland, but upon 
its morality; and contemplated the growth 
of its freedom, industry, and ingenuity, 
and the whole train of advantages, national 
and individual which the measure would 
ensure, but must ardently wish for its con- 
summation? The country held out its 
arms to embrace us: it invited us to its 
bosom—the invitation would not be re 
peated. He thanked God he had at all 
times opposed the present ministers; and 
if he had a son, he would swear him to the 
same enmity, like the father of Hannibal. 
He concluded by saying, that the word 
‘early’ in his amendment, meant on Thurs. 
day next, whereas the right hon. gentle- 
man’s ‘early’ meant next session, The 
amendment was “ that the House should 
take the Catholic claims into their early 
and immediate consideration, and go into 
@ committee upon them on Thursday 
next,”’ when the call of the House was 
fixed. 

Mr. Hutchinson seconded the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole did not intend to 
trouble the House at any great length, but 
was anxious to explain the vote he should 
give. He concurred in all the general 
principles of the right hon. gentleman, 
who was the author of the present motion; 
and lamented the intelligence which had 
been received that morning, of the reso- 
lutions of the aggregate meeting of the 
Catholics of Ireland, not as they regarded 
himself, but inasmuch as they animadvert- 
ed upon several parts.of the government, 
in Ireland, with which he had the honour 
of being connected ; and in the measures 
of which he concurred, under the sanction 
of the approbation of the House, and,. he 
believed, ofthe country. It was his duty 


to abstain from considerations of a private 
nature; aud putting out.of the case,.the 
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resolutions of the meeting alluded to, how- 
éver numerous and respectable, to view 
the question in merely a political light, 
and to take that part in it, which he, in 
his conscience, should believe would be- 
nefit the Catholics. He had hitherto 
never taken any part in the debate on the 
Catholic claims, excepting when upon one 
occasion he was called upon to justify 
certain measures, he had then said a few 
words upon the general question ; and he 
was in the recollection of the House, whe- 
ther he did not state, that he was one who 
never had thought that the door should be 
shut against the Catholics, but that the 
concessions were not then safe, from the 
tone and temper which that sect had as- 
sumed. Perhaps their tone and temper 
might be equally, if not more harsh now; 
and the late meeting might have been as 
respectable and numerous as that of any 
former occasion, and more unanimous. 
On former occasions it might have been 
only the tone and temper of the Catholic 
committee, and thence propagated through 
Ireland ; while, on this occasion, it might 
be the tone and temper of an aggregate 
meeting. He stated this against himself 
in candour and fairness ; but still circum- 
stances had changed, which, in his view 
of the question, made all these considera- 


tions of little weight against the present 


concession of the Catholic claims. Then, 
we did not know the opinion of the throne 
upon this question: now we had it authen- 
tically declared, that very high authori- 
ties had declared an opinion in favour of 
the Catholic claims—had pronounced it 
desirable to construct an administration 
upon the priociple of taking these claims 
into its consideration, with a view to con- 
ciliation, It appeared also that all the 
great statesmen now living coincided in 
opinion, that some steps should be taken 
towards a final and conciliatory adjustment 
of the Catholic claims. Notwithstanding 
all the predictions, that the people of Eng- 
land would rise if the claims of the Catho- 
lics were favoured, he was happy to find 
that no such agitation had arisen ; and he 
never thought it would. A considerable 
alteration had taken place in the public 
mind upon this subject; and in Ireland 
the concession was the universal wish of 
the Protestants. He had opportunities of 
knowing this in his official capacity ; and 
so changed were they in their opinions, 
that he had received numerous letters, en- 
treating him to persuade his late right hon. 
friend to take up the question with some 
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definitive view towards a conciliatory ad. 
justment of it. He always thought the 
time to consider this measure would come, 
and he was now for giving the Catholics 
every possible degree of privilege and |i. 
berty, consistent with the security of the 
Church and State. The only difficulty 
seemed to be to fix the quantum of the 
grant. There was no difficulty in making 
the grant, with all necessary guards. The 
whole might be granted, if it could be 
done with security. He agreed with a 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Tierney), who 
said, on a former discussion of this’ ques- 
tion, that unless this measure were a cabj- 
net one, it could not be a legislative one; 
and that if the concessions were made 
piece-meal, they could not be made at 
all; and a circumstance had happened 
in Ireland, which afforded the strongest 
reason not to postpone the measure. ‘The 
perversions of the subject in that country 
proved, that if the discussion were not 
confined to this House, it would effect the 
greatest mischiefs out of doors. His firm 
opinion was, (and that was his particular 
reason for agreeing with the right hon. 
gentleman’s motion), that all the thinking 
people of the two countries expected that 
the government, (be they who they might,) 
should use all their energy, wisdom, in- 
formation, and industry, to ascertain the 
bearing of all the Catholic laws, which 
could be repealed, and on what grounds 
they ought to be so repealed. Then the 
country would be satisfied to abide by the 
decision of the cabinet; and should the 
two Houses of Parliament agree, it would 
doubtless become, by next session, a ca- 
binet measure. He had abstained from 
such discussion while he was an official 
man, whose duty it was to see the laws 
obeyed ; and he should have preserved 
equal silence now, if he did not consider 
himself as having retired from his situa- 
tion, which he now merely held at the 
convenience of the present government, in 
order to finish some business which he had 
begun, and consequently he had no duty 
which prevented the free declaration of 
these his opinions. 
Mr. Ryder said, although he could not 
concur either in the motion of his right 
hon. friend who had opened the debate, 
or in the amendment which had been 
proposed by the: hon. gentleman who 
followed him, still he thought it was 
not necessary to~enter into any detail 
of the grounds and principles on which 
his opinions were formed, as he, ™ 
8 
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common with others, who felt as he did; 
had taken various opportunities of stating 
them in that place. HE this question had 
not been the subject of protracted discus- 
sion, he, for one, would have been more 
ready to agree to the proposition of his 
right. hon. friend ; becatise, in that case, 
there might be some hope that the Ro- 
man Catholics would have confined their 
claims within those bounds, to which the 
House now knew they would not confine 
them ; and they also might have expected, 
that those safeguards and securities, which 
the situation of the country demanded; 
would have been offered. But, after 
what had passed, could it be concealed 
from the Roman Catholics—could it 
be concealed from the Protestants—could 
it be concealed from the Dissenters— 
could it be concealed from the country 
at large—nay, did not his right hon. 
friend himself assert the fact, that no sys- 
tem of conciliation would be effectual, 
without an equal right to a share of power 
with his Protestant fellow subject were 
granted to the Roman Catholic? How 
could he concur in this motion, with the 
hope of setting the question at rest, unless, 
in the course of a few short months, when 
the pledge contained in it was to be re- 
deemed, he could meet the claims of the’ 
Catholics, ready to place them on a full 
footing with their Protéstant-brethren, in 
respect to political power ?—How, other- 
wise, could he be able to entertain that 
discussion, which the motion went to ad- 
journ, with the smallest hope that it would 
then be finally and conclusively ter- 
minated, giving stability to the empire, 
and introducing general concord and sa- 
tisfaction amongst all classes of subjects? 
He had no hope that the conduct of the 
Catholics would be such as to cause a 
change in his sentiments--and, having 
none, he would not, by supporting the 
motion, be instrumental in holding. out a 
delusion. He hoped the time would 
come, when the Roman Catholics would 
emancipate themselves from a foreign 
spiritual domination—then, he conceived 
every disability ought and would be done 
away, and he would be most willing to 
assist in carrying the necessary measures 
into effect. But, while the Pope exerted 
an influence over the bishops—while the 
bishops exerted an influence over the 
priesthood—-and while the priesthood, in 
their turn, exerted an influence over the 
great body of the people, he did not think 
it: safe to grant the required’ immunities. 
(VOL, XXIII ) 
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The power possessed by the Pope, did not, 
as some gentlemen had contended, extend 
only to mere speculative principles. The 
rights of marriage, of legitimacy, and a va- 
riety of others were affected by it. And 
that power was supported by excommuni-« 
cation, in which the civil rights of every 
individual subjected to it were involved, 
So long as the Roman Catholic had not 
freed himself from that foreign and hos- 
tile authority, the Protestant religion in 
Ireland, in the event of conceding to him 
that which he demanded, could not be 
safe—nor, looking at the subject in an ex- 
tended view, could the Protestant esta< 
blishment in this country. He meant 
only to enter his protest against the mo= 
tion; but from what he knew, not of the 
feelings of individuals in that House, but 
of the sentiments of the great bulk and 
mass of the people of this country, he was 
convinced, that the Resolution of his right 
hon. friend would not answer the intended 
purpose. It would not create unanimity 
—it would not answer the feelings enters 
tained by one side or the other; on the 
contrary, it would. occasion great discord. 
Whatever other persons might think om 
the subject, he felt it his duty to oppose 
the motion. i 
Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald said, he had als 
ways hitherto opposed the opinions of thé 
right hon. gent. who had jist spoken, and 
he saw no reason for varying from his 
usual practice on the present occasion 
The right hon. gent. had observed, that, 
when the Roman Catholics had emanci- 
pated themselves from. their spiritual cons 
nection with the Pope, he would then 
willingly concur in their civil emancipa- 
tion; that is, when they had become good 
Protestants, when they were no longer af- 
fected by the laws enacted against them 
in your statute-book, at that period their 
disabilities might safely be done away. 
Having often voted for the total repeal of 
those disabilities, he was ‘ready to go the 
full length of the right hon. gentleman’s 
motion, And, on the other hand, if such 
should be the prevailing sense of. the 
House, he would willingly concur in the 
amendment of his gallant friend. The 
laws which supported the Protestant esta~ 
blishment, passed long before those sta- 
tutes of exclusion; and, by repealing the 
latter, the furmer would not be affected ; 
but if it were the general opinion, that, 
to decide properly on the subject, a digest 
of those laws was required, and that a re- 
gular plan should be formed, he feltno 
(28) 
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objection to coincide in the proposition ; 
and he was sure his gallant friend would 
not press his amendment, if he thought it 
likely to operate unfavourably to the great 
cause. The danger which seemed to be 
apprehended, arose from the supposed in- 
fluence of the Pope over the Catholic 
priesthood, and their influence over the 
laity. These points were undoubtedly in- 
teresting, but, in this country, people were 
extremely ignorant on them. Now, the 
truth was, that the authority of the Pope 
in Ireland went to no one practical point 
whatever. His power no more affected 
the ‘Roman Catholics, than the power of 
monition, possessed by the clergy of the 
Established Church, did the Protestants of 
this country. But if it were allowed that 
the priesthood did enjoy a great power, it 
ought to be shewn that they could exer- 
cise it to an evil purpose. He knew the 
sentiments and feelings of the great body 
of the Catholics, and he was convinced, 
that, if their clergy attempted to exercise 
their authority for any political purpose, 
the very effort would degrade their cha- 
racter, and lessen their power. He was 
one «f those who did not wish to interfere 
with the power of the clergy; and he 
thought that the interference of the state 
with the church to which he belonged 
had not been attended with any benefit to 
religion. He was convinced that any in- 
terference of the temporal power of the 
state with the clergy, served only to 
alienate them from the government. The 
only security which ever had been dis- 
tinctly mentioned, was a Veto to be vested 
in the crown. He took the liberty, at the 
time it was proposed, of stating the im- 
practicability of effecting that measure. 
The Catholics did resist it; and he was 
glad they did. He hoped they would 
always resist any measure which went to 
‘ alter the fundamental principles of their 
Church. While he deprecated the-delay 
of the enquiry to another session, if it 
could be avoided, he also thought, that 
placing the detail and arrangement in the 
hands of the present government was full 
ef suspicion and apprehension, and would 
probably occasion the failure of the whole 
business. Looking to their ignorance of’ 
the situation of Ireland, and of the inte- 
rests of the Catholic body, it was wholly 
impossible that they could, in the next 
session, bring forward a measure which 
would conciliate and relieve the Catho- 


lics ; on the contrary, he believed they: 
would create fresh difficulties. The tran- 
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quillity of the Roman Catholic body at 
present, arose from the growing disposi- 
tion manifested by the people of. this 
country, speedily to concede their claims; 
but, if a different feeling were manifested, 
he should immediately expect the worst 
consequences. He did not say this in the 
way of menace, but to call the attention of 
the government more forcibly to the sub. 
ject. Not only should they be anxious as 
to the matter of their arrangement, but 
also as to the temper in which it was 
drawn up and offered. While he said 
this, he also thought the concession should 
be made by an administration possessi 

the confidence of the people ; but here it 
must be allowed, it would come from ra- 
ther a suspicious quarter. A right hon, 
gentleman (Mr. Pole) in speaking of the 
recent resolutions agreed to at an aggre. 
gate meeting of the Roman Catholics, 
had stated, that they were false in their 
facts. If he alluded, as he supposed he 
did, when he spoke of some of the asser- 
tions as being hostile to himself, to:that 
part in which the Catholics speak of “ the 
arrogant invasion of the undoubted right 
of petitioning, and the acrimony of illegal 
state prosecutions ;” if he alluded to these 
expressions, he (Mr. Fitzgerald) for one, 
must observe, that, on these points he 
went the whole length with the Catholic 
body. He considered them not as intem- 
perate expressions, but as the decisive and 
deliberate sentiments of the great Catholic 
body—the nobility and gentry, as well as 
of the commercial interest. He contem- 
plated that decision as most important. 
The Catholics said, «* We can proffer no 
security for your establishments. The 
laws sustain your establishments and your 
Church, the Catholics have interfered with 
neither, not even at the moment that you 
disclaimed them.—How then can you 
imagine they will act contrary to the ge- 
neral interest of the state, when they are 
admitted to participate in the benefits of 
the constitution ?” The Catholic asked 
for political freedom, he asked for it ina 
bold tone, and he (Mr. Fitzgerald) was 
glad of it. He required it for no sinister 
end. He-called on you to give him frees 
dom, that he might the more effectively 
fight your battles. -He wanted not to at- 
tack the Church; if he did, those liber 
ties which he required would give him no 
farther power, for that purpose, than he 
enjoyed at present. Let them have theit 
rights, and the concession would: be at 
tended with the dissolution of that combie 
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nation, which, while the Catholics re- 
mained in a state of thraldom, threatened 
disunion to the empire. 

Mr. Fuller said, no person could be more 
ready to allow freedom of worship to 
every sect than he was. But there were 

oints of great importance on which they 
had to decide. He knew that the great- 
ness, glory, and happiness of this country 
arose from putting down a certain religion 
—and it was worthy of consideration, 
whether the members of that religion 
should be admitted to greater civil rights 
than the body of Dissenters were. This 
estion was to the constitution, what the 
title-deeds of his estate were to him.— 
Now, if a person came to ask from him 
certain privileges on his estate, it would be 
but fair that he should previeusly insist 
on some security, thatthe enjoyment of 
those privileges should not vitiate his title- 
deeds.. And if a generous Irishman want- 
ed immunities, he ought also to give suffi- 
cient safeguards. He was glad the ques- 
tion was to be put off till next session: it 
would afford an opportunity for both par- 
ties to meet for their mutual advantage. 
No man respected the Irish more than 
himself—they were a noble, generous, 
manly race of people, and congenial with 
his own feelings, for they loved women and 
wine as much as he did.—They were a 
fine people; had a high spirit and as good 
taste as spirit: there were however matters 
of false faith in their creed which no cre- 
dibility could swallow. If their prelates 
could make the Roman Catholics believe 
things which were unbelievable, he would 
say to them, “* As you believe so much, 
you may be brought to believe more— 
you may be brought to believe that which 
would be dangerous to the constitution.” 
Therefore, he considered securities were 
necessary, to prevent any evil which might 
arise from concession. 

Sir J. Newport said, the Roman Catho- 
lics demanded only those title-deeds which 
were their right, and not privileges upon 
the estate of any other person. He knew 
not what securities were wanted. What 
had been given up was no more than had 
already been abandoned by all other em- 
pires. The Roman Catholics wished to 


obey those laws which were equally bind-, 


ing on. all the members of the community 
—and, ought not to be called upon for a 
greater security for the preservation of the 
constitution, than had been demanded 
from other classes of the community. His 


tight hon. friend(Ms. M, Fitzgerald) had 
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put the question on its true basis. A 
great mass of the people, under existing 
circumstances, were bound together, by 
proscription, not in defence of the consti- 
tutidn, but, to a certain degree, against it, 
—Take away that proscription, give them 
an equal interest in the constitution, and 
they will be melted down in the great 
mass of thecommunity. The honourable 
gentleman did not seem to know, when he 
spoke of Dissenters, that, though there 
were test laws here, there were none in 
Ireland. It was found necessary, at a for- 
mer period, to repealthem. Whatsecuri- 
ties were asked from that sect, when they 
were relieved from those laws in 1784? 
None. And what danger had resulted 
from the measure? Did the Dissenters of 
the North of Ireland become disaffected in 
consequence? By no means. The right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Ryder) had 
asked, “ is it possible to conceal from the 
country, that nothing can lead to a favour- 
able issue with the Roman Catholics, unless 
full emancipation be granted to them?” 
He did not wish nor mean to conceal it. 
He did believe, and he always so expressed 
it, that nothing effectual could be done 
without it. And what the right hon. gen- 
tleman had said, in his brilliant opening 
speech, was perfectly true—that the onus 
probandi rested on those who considered 
restrictions necessary ; and, if guards and 
securities were wanted, it was for them to 
shew their propriety. The right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Ryder) had said, “ he 
trusted such a change would take place 
amongst the Roman Catholics, as would 
emancipate them from spiritual bondage 
—but he could not indulge in such a 
hope.”’—Now, if by that change he meant 
the abandonment of that which constituted 
a part of the Catholic faith, he agreed 
with him that such emancipation was at a 
very great distance, And why did he 
think so? Because he was sure the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland would not speedily be- 
come Protestants, which was the true 
meaning of the expression—If such a 
circumstance did take place, then they 
needed not the right hon. gentleman's 
assistance, for they had only to march 
directly into the House, if elected. And, 
if they now pleased to stay out of the 
House, what actuated them? A sacred 
regard for those principles and tenets 
which they conscientiously believed to be 
right. The right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Canning) had alluded to an abominable 
publication, and he was happy to behold 
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the burst of indignation with which it was 
received. But this was not a solitary in- 
stance. Every time the question was 
brought forward, statements were sent 
abroad, which had been refuted for ages. 
The history of the inquisition, and various 
other pamphlets, calculated for all classes 
of the community, were put in circulation. 
But, however high the situation of those 
might be who resorted to those arts, they 
could not adopt measures more fatal to 
the peace of the British empire. If b 
such means the cry of “ No Popery! 
was again raised, it would be answered 
from IreJand by a cry of “ No Union!” 
by acry of “Separation !” 

Mr. Marryat was of opinion, that as mi- 
nisters had thought proper to give way to 
the discontents of some 100,000 manufac- 
turers, in conceding the Orders in Coun- 
cil, they would be inconsistent if they did 
not yield to the still greater discontents of 
four millions of people. They were more 
strongly bound to concessions in the one 
case than in the other. Ministers, be- 
sides, had been: accustomed: to concession 
of late, in such a variety of instances, that 
they must now of necessity give way. It 
Was a true principle, that if men found 
themselves deserted by their leaders, they 
would desert their leaders in their turn. 
He trusted, that as ministers had not made 
a stand when, as it appeared to him, the 
best interests of the country were concern- 
ed, in supporting the Orders in Council, 
they would not now make a. stand, when 
the best interests of the country required 
concession. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, expressed him- 
self in favour of the motion. He should 
have been better pleased, however, as the 
subject was to be postponed, if the Reso- 
lution had been couched in these terms— 
«« That the House will, early in the next 
session, resolve itself into a committee, to 
take into consideration the laws affecting 
his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects of 
England and Ireland, for the purpose and 
with a view of granting the prayer of their 
petition.” This would be speaking in 
strong terms the opinion of those who 
might be i hategpy unwilling to concede. 
Any thing Short of a declaration of this 
kind, that the prayer of the petition shou!d 
be granted, would not give tranquillity to 
Ireland. Some bodies in this country: 
might be inimical to this proceeding—for 
instance, the Universities of Oxford: and: 


Cambridge; but if those persons remained’ 
unconverted, to, the principle, was that-any: 
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sufficient reason for not passing an act of 
emancipation ? ! 
Mr. Matthew Montague declared: his jn.. 
tention -to move an amendment which 
should negative both resolutions. (Crieg 
of Move, move.) He really had hoped for 
a greater share of indulgence from the hon, 
gentleman opposite; but being disap. 
pointed, he must take such as he could 
get. In the feelings which prevailed in 
the House that night, he saw an additional 
proof of. the great loss which the counter 
hati sustained in the death of a right hon, 
gentleman now no more, and which he 
above all men deplored. He deplored the 
loss of that vigorous and determined spirit, 
which had exercised such a powerful. in- 
fluence; and when he looked on the right 
hon. gentlemen who sat below him, he 
saw nothing but a string of concessions, 
which gave hopes to the discontented, and 
not that vigorous spirit of resistance which 
was necessary to oppose those who wished 
to overturn every thing stable in the coun- 
try. He should, however, feel it his duty 
to take the sense of the House on the pre- 
sent question, though he confessed. he had 
but little hope of success. His reasons for 
opposing the motion were, because the Ca- 
tholics demanded unconditional emancipa- 
tion; they would be satistied with nothing 
short of it, and he was not prepared to go 
that length. They wanted an equality of 
privileges: for that wish he did not blame 
them, nor should he oppose them, unless’ 
he thought it would: be attended with infi- 
nite danger. But if the Catholic claims 
were granted, must not the House go still: 
farther and repeal the test laws? (Hear, 
hear!) Why, then, gentlemen opposite ad-. 
mitted this; but was parliament prepared'to, 
go that length? Were they, then, to pass 
this measure on the broad basis of univer- 
sal rights,—he- had almost said: the rights’ 
of man, which had led to the destruction 
of all privileges in France, and had ulti- _ 
mately ended in that despotism: under: 
which it laboured? Were the Catholic 
claims granted, the test laws would? be’ 
next abolished; then would. follow the’ 
corporation laws; and’ last of-all, the laws: 
of suffrage. It required more strength to’ 
keep the door half open, than close struts, 
If the principles: of innovation were once: 
'given way to, we should see the scenes re~ 
newed which had’ been witnessed? in the 
French Revolution, 
Mr. Parnell rose, to: give such informa~ 
tion to the House, in respect’ to the prac~ 


‘tical influence of the Pope, which: he con 
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ceived would enable the House to form a 
more correct judgment, on the question of 
securities, than it seemed to have as yet 
formed. He observed, that every member 
who attempted to explain the danger to be 
guarded against, was so utterly ignorant of 
the real practical extent of that influence, 
that he still hoped the elamour for securi- 
ties would be dropped—he even had hopes 
the right hon. gentleman, a late Secretary 
of State, who had spoken, would give up 
his present opinion ; for nothing could be 
more utterly unfounded, than every asser- 
tion he had made concerning this influ- 
ence. He had held it outas affecting mar- 
riage, and all property that was regulated 
by marriage ; ‘also the legitimacy of chil- 
dren, and also all.the temporal concerns of 
the Catholics. That he was wholly in 


error, he could prove by a document he 


held in his hand, of the highest ecclesias- 
tical and legal authority. He had pro- 
cured it as. a statement, shewing in what 
consisted the whole. practical influence of 
the Pope. There were but three points 
alone on which he could exercise any au- 
thority,—Ist, in respect to marriage ;—but 
not by any means:in the way asserted by 
the right hon. gentleman, It says, “All 
the bishops of Ireland have faculties for 
dispensing, at their discretion, from the 
prohibitions of the degrees of marriage, as 
near as the degree of first cousin included. 
But if the extraordinary case should occur, 
ofan uncle desiring to marry his nephew’s 
widow, or a nephew desiring to marry kis 
uncle’s widow, the bishops have no power 
to dispense in such case, and the power is 
reserved for the Pope alone. There has 
been for the last 60 years no instance of 
any such dispensation.” This is the whole 
of the authority possessed’ by the Pope in 
fegard to marriage; so far, therefore, as 
the right hon. gentleman’s argument for 
securities rests upon this part of his influ- 
ence, he must acknowledge it is altogether 
untenable. The next point on which the 
Pope may exercise an authority is, «in 
deciding-upon appeals from. the Catholic 
clergy, in case of disputes among them- 
selves upon questions of duty, precedence, 
&e, This is quite a forum domesticum, and 
can-never concern the state, The Pope-is 
not looked‘ upon otherwise than as a der- 
Wer resortin such cases. The first step is 
m the bishop’s court—next in order of ap- 
peal is that-of- the archbishop; or metro- 
politan-; next, the:primate, or: four arch. 


ren ‘lastly; the-Pope. He proceeds 


directing a commission to- three Irish 
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prelates to take evidence and report the 
facts proved. Upon this report he founds 
his decision. The cases under this head 
have been very few, and are now fallew 
into disuse.”’ The last, and only remain- 
ing point on which the Pope possesses any 
authority, is in respect to the appaintment 
of bishops, but this is entirely nominal ; 
for, in fact, and practice, the Irish bishops 
fill up every vacancy. When a see is va~ 
cant, the bishops of the province having 
consulted with their clergy, recommend a 
proper person. They then install him, 
and next consecrate him. These proceed~ 
ings having taken place, he is virtually a 
bishop, though not instituted by the Pope, 
the final step to the business. He acts 
immediately as a bishop, is considered as 
filling up the vacancy, and can do every 
ecclesiastical act, except giving orders of 
It frequently happens that 
the Pope does not give institution for two 
or three years after the appointment b 

the bishops. That this appointment ts 


virtually a domestic one, is proved by the 


experience of many years. The Pope has 
never interfered with the choice of the 
Irish bishops, since the time of the Pre- 
tender, except in one instance, and then 


by the advice of the Irish government. 


But the result would have been better for 
the tranquillity of Ireland, if they had left 
the matter with the bishops; for the per~ 
son recommended by government, by his 
conduct in 1798, formed a most striking 
contrast to the zeal and loyalty displayed: 
by all the rest of the Irish Catholic bishops 
at that unhappy period. From this state- 
ment, the authority of which, he would: 
venture to say, no one could dispute, it was 
evident that the most unfounded notion 
prevailed: of the real practical influence of 
the Pope; it was clear that the cry for se~ 
curities was one which was generated by 
utter ignorance of the subject; that no 
danger could come from this. influence, 
and therefore that no security was want~ 
ing. The right hon. member begged the 
House to remember, that the political:ine 
terference of the Pope had not been known 
on the continent for these two centuries=~ 
that long before the Revolution it had 
ceased’ in this country—that during the 
rebellions of 1715 and 1745, no- trace 
could: be found among the papers of the 
Pretender, or of his friends, of a single Ca» 
tholic being in anywise concerned. This 
influence had. been: very accurately des 
scribed: by: the late Dr. Sturges, a very 
warm opponent of Catholic. concession. 
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had said of it— Stat nominis umbra.” Mr. 
Fox, in 1805, speaking of it, said, ‘ The 
fear of it was absurd—the alarm about it 
was not to be accounted for on any rational 
principle—it was, in fact, what Blackstone 
foretold it would be, feeble, ridiculous and 
despicable.” But it was to be remem- 
bered by the House, that none of the ad- 
vocates for securities pretended that any 
immediate danger would accompany the 
concession to the Catholics; their argu- 
ment was, the influence of the Pope may 
become subservient to a foreign influence, 
the influence of the enemy, and thus be 
made an instrument to turn the Catholic 
clergy from their allegiance. But then it 
may be said, why provide the security 
now? Why act on this apprehension of 
danger, and not wait till the danger is es- 
tablished? Is this apprehension of an evil. 
a sufficient cause to justify the postpone- 
ment of the conciliation of the Catholics, 
of concentrating all the power of the coun- 
try under the present circumstances of the 
times? Certainly not. True policy would 
dictate the concession without qualifica- 
tion, there being no difficulty whatever 
created thereby to the adoption of any le- 
gislative measure which might become ne- 
cessary by the existence of the appre- 
hended danger. Let the effects of such a 
concession be examined. What would it 
do in regard to the passing of such a mea- 
sure? It could not form a bar to it. 
Though .ten times fifteen Catholic gentle- 
men should become members of this 
House—though half that number of peers 
might sit in the other House—they could 
not prevent parliament from adopting any 
securities which the actual existence of the 
danger to the establishments should ren- 
der necessary. On the contrary, they 
would themselves be the first to support 
such a Bill. | No one can be the least ac- 
quainted with lord Fingall, who would 
probably have a seat in the other House, 


and not feel satisfied that if circumstances * 


should hereafter take place to render it fit 
to guard the established religion with new 
securities, he would most readily promote 
and support them. He, and those of his 
religion, would no further interfere than 
barely to secure their own religion,with an 
equal and becoming attention to their own 
rights and interests. The House, he trusted, 
would, on more mature deliberation, see 
this supposed danger, and think of these 
securities in a very different light. If it 
would calmly examine the extent of secu- 
rity that already exists, the past conduct 
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of the Irish bishops—their oaths of alle. 
giance—-their public resolutions—and take 
into its consideration the nature of the se. 
curity which the concession itself would 
create—he felt no doubt that when the 
next session arrived, and a specific méa- 
sure was to be adopted, all the present 
clamour which now prevailed would sub. 
side, and that there would be a general 
feeling to grant to the Catholics their un- 
qualified and unconditional emancipation, 
and thus secure for ever their most ardent 
affections, and their most invaluable co- 
operation in promoting the security and 
honour of the empire. it 

Mr. Wilbraham Bootle said, he weuld 
vote for the: Resolution of his right hon, 
friend, but further he would not pledge 
himself to go one single step. He.was 
extremely sorry to find that the Roman: 
Catholics of Ireland had in a recent in- 
stance, that had already been alluded to, 
acted in a manner which he could not but 
pronounce rash and intemperate, and this 
he felt the more sensibly, as, from his own 
experience of the conduct of the Roman 
Catholics of England he was convinced 
there was no set of men more ready or 
more willing to act in support of the in- 
terests of their country where their ser- 
vices. were required. He hoped the 
course suggested by his right hon, friend 
would be attended with the desired effect, 
and that all those causes of difference 
which had hitherto existed-would be com- 
pletely removed. In expressing these 
sentiments, however, he begged he might 
be distinctly understood, as wishing, that 
while the House was studying the best 
mode of conciliation, they would pay a 
due regard to those securities, which must 
be admitted by every thinking individual 
as indispensably necessary, as well to the 
safety of the constitution, as to the interests 
of the Catholics themselves. 

Sir J. Nicholls said, that as he had for- 
merly expressed his opinions on the pre- 
sent important question as fully as he 
could wish, and as nothing had since.oc 
curred which operated any change in those 
opinions, he should not now trouble the 
House with many observations. After 
what he had heard, however, this night, 
he found it impossible to give a silent 
vote;. and he, therefore, should. briefly 
state the grounds which induced him 0 
concur with his right bon. friend, (Mr 
Ryder), in giving a sincere negative to 
the Resolution. He confessed, that if it 


could be made appear to him, that the.ex 
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tension of political power 16 the Catholics 
was consistent with the safety of our con- 
stitution, and the security of our establish- 
ments, he should have no objection to 
concession; but then the safety he al- 
luded to was of such immense importance 
that in the very first instance, before one 
step Was advanced, it should be made clear 
that no danger could attend it. With 
such an impression, it was not strange that 
the proposition should find an enemy in 
him; and, indeed, gentlemen would do 
well to consider whether they did not 
pledge themselves to the principle of con- 
cession by adopting this specious réesolu- 
tion, It was argued that this resolution 
was necessary: how it was so he could 
not understand. Was it not in the power 
of any member to compel the House to 
consider the question whenever he pleased? 
It was not, therefore, necessary to bind 
the House to its consideration : and some- 
thing else besides the mere consideration 
ofthe subject was in the view of the right 
hon. mover and his supporters. He was 
afraid that the object was to delude the 
House into ulterior.measures, by pledging 
ittoconcession. It was said that there 
were plans somewhere for securing our 
establishments ; but why were they never 
disclosed ? If concession was to. be made, 
where were the guards to be ‘set up in 
support of our constitution, and our do- 
mestic tranquillity ? Some persons, indeed, 
onthe other side; spoke of unconditional 
concession ; but they for one instant could 
not have considered the frightfal conse- 
quences which would follow from such a 
measure. He conceived that at least par- 
liament was pledged by the articles of 
Union to support the Irish Protestant 
Church ; but the gentlemen he alluded to 
might perhaps construe this pledge into a 
support of the Protestant Church in the 
United Kingdom. But suppose they did 
hot; it was, notwithstanding, in case of 
tnlimited and unfettered concession, not 
absurd to imagine the existence of a Ca- 
tholic monarch in Irc’ nd. For his part, 
he should not advance one step until those 
plans for the security of our establish- 
Ments were disclosed, which were said to 
be in existence. But it was, perhaps, in- 
tended to conceal those plans, (knowing 
that they would be unsatisfactory to both 
parties) and to take both by surprise. If 
they were to be satisfactory, why not 
Mention them at once? If an individual 
Were asked to walk blindfolded to the 
tlge of a precipice, would it be unreason- 
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able in him to require the removal of the 
bandage before he stirred a step? If the 
present attempt at delusion should be suc- 
cessful, then the House walked blindly to 
the precipice,—it had no security against 
danger. Some gentlemen imagined, that 
for the sake of tranquillity they ought to 
agree to the present Resolution ; but after 
the intelligence which had arrived that 
very day from Ireland, he thought that 
such a hope could not be entertained. If 
the question was to be no longer a govern- 
ment one,—if the government should noe 
longer keep it under its protection, it be- 
came individuals to be more vigilant for 
the safety of the constitution; he .be- 
seeched the House therefore, not to lend 
themselves to a delusion, the conse 
quences of which they might have to 
deplore. He considered that it was not 
fair, even to Catholics themselves, toadopt 
this resolution; because it was raising 
hopes which would in all probability be 
followed by disappointment and discon- 
tent. He should conclude, however, with 
protesting against the calumny which was 
attempted to be fixed upon the parliament 
and upon himself, that they would: not 
agree to concession, if sufficient security 
should be offered for the integrity of the 
constitution. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer began by 
observing, that, of the various opinions 
which had been expressed on this great 
question, on which scarcely any two 
gentlemen appeared precisely to agree, 
he felt himself inclined most nearly to 
coincide with his hon. friend the member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Bootle). He had hi- 
therto abstained from taking a part in de- 
bates in which so great a number of gen- 
tlemen, particularly from the other part of 
the United Kingdom, usually thought it 
necessary to come forward; but he felt 
that upon that night he could not give a 
silent vote, without exposing himself to be 
much misunderstood. He could not vote 
in favour of the question, without appear- . 
ing to have changed the opinion which he 
formerly held on the subject, or without 
being supposed to agree in those propo- 
sitions of unlimited concession to the 
claims of the Catholics, which appeared te 
be the prevailing sentiment of the sup- 
porters of the motion. On the other hand, 
he could not vote against a motion the 
purport of which was merely to bring the 
representations of the Catholics under the 
consideration of parliament in the ensuing 
session, without countenancing the idea of 
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@ permanent exclusion from all improve- 
ment of their relative situation. He could 
agree in neither of those ideas. He should 
vote in support of the motion, because he 
thought, and had long thought, that their 
situation ought to be most seriously consi- 
dered, and in some respects improved. 
But he thought it necessary to explain, 
that the concessions which he should re- 
commend, were confined to comparatively 
narrow limits,‘and he could not hope that 
they would be satisfactory to the zealous 
supporters of the Catholic cause. 

He thought that the relative situation-of 
the Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland 
had, since the Union, been very awkward 
aad anomalous. An Irish Catholic had not 
im England the same privileges as in Ire- 
land, and the English Catholics, a most 
respectable and meritorious body of men, 
had not the same privileges: as the Irish. 
He thought them unquesttonably entitled 
to be put upon the same footing, and think- 
ing so, it was impossible for him to vote 
against the question. He thought too, that 
the Catholics, who so largely contributed 
te the naval and military service of the 
country, were entitled to a larger share 
than they now possessed of the honours 
and advantages of those professions; and 
‘ie wished to look carefully, and with the 


most conciliating disposition, though at 
present. with no very decided opinion, into 
the civil privileges which might safely be 
granted to them. But among these, he did 
not mean to include the great question of 


legislative power. He thought it became 
parliament most anxiously to deliberate, 
and cautiously to advance, in a career 
which might be full of danger, and in 
which there was no possibility of retreat. 
Before he entered on this part of the 
question, he should, however, wish to touch 
upon the charge of vacillation brought 
against his Majesty’s servants by the hon. 
gentleman behind him (Mr. M. Montague). 
There were only three instances in which 
any: appearances of change of councils 
could be observed ; that of the postpone- 
ment of part of the intended barracks; 
that of the salary of his Royal Highness’s 
private secretary ; and the great question 
of the Orders in Council. 
- As to the barracks, he-had already ex- 
plained, ona former occasion, that the post- 
ponement. proceeded from no change of 
opinion, but from a desire in the present 
Board of Treasury to enquire into the plan, 
and make themselves masters of the subject, 
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With regard to the second instance, re. 
Py: colonel M‘Mahon, as well as to 
that of the barracks, he could appeal to the 
House, whether the erection of a barrack, or 
the salary of a private secretary, could be 
considered as any criterion of the general 
policy of a government. In the case of 
eolonel M‘Mahon, it was undoubtedly a 
spontaneous act of liberality on the part 
of the Prince Regent, to take upon his pri. 
vate income a charge, which, though not 
considerable, was, as far as it went, an ins 
crease of the general civil list establish. 
ment. 

The question of the Orders in Council 
was indeed of primary importance; 
but it should be recollected, that, in this 
instance, the great concession was made 
by his lamented friend the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when he consented 
to the appointment of a committee. He 
could not but be aware, when he entered 
upon an enquiry into the subject, of 
the natere of the evidence which might 
be produced, and of the effeet which 
that evidence might have upon the opi- 
nion of the House. It was indeed: true 
that strong reasons of policy might be 
urged against the revocation of the Orders 
in Council; but circumstances of great 
distress had been pointed out, and their 
+ connection with the-existence of the Orders 
in Council sufficiently established. It was 
obvious, therefore, that, on the one side, 
there was an immediate and pressing evil, 
on the other, a danger, which, however 
formidable in some very respectable opi- 
nions, was remote and contingent, and 
might, by possible changes of circum 
stanees, be avoided. In chusing this side 
of the alternative, he could not feel that 
his Majesty’s ministers indicated any ge 
neral change of policy, or any disposition 
to condemn the measures which they had 
formerly pursued. , 

But to return to the immediate question 
before the House; he thought the admis 
sion of the Catholics into the body of the 
legislature so great a departure from the 
principles and practice of the constitution, 
as settled at the Revolution, that it should 
not be conceded without the greatest de 
liberation. The whole frame of our con 
stitution, as then: fixed, was Protestant; 
the crown was irrevocably entailed upon 
the Protestant line; and the Protestant 90+ 
vereignty was supported by a Protestant 
parliament, and a Protestant magistracy. 
Bat time, which imperceptibly produ 





before they formed:a decided opinion, . 
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the greatest changes, might so alter the 
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relative feelings and connections of the 
Protestants and Catholics of this country, 
as to prepare them for a removal of all re- 
ligious distinctions, He thought this time, 
however, by no means yet arrived; he 
doubted whether the minds of the Pro- 
testants even of Ireland were prepared for 
such a change. He felt convinced that 
those of Great Britain were not yet in such 
astate; and he dreaded lest a premature 
attempt to remove all religious animosities, 
might only serve to increase them. He 
was desirous also to hear a distinct expla- 
nation of those securities for the Protestant 
religion, which had been so. often talked 
of, but never defineds 

How far they might appear to him suf- 
ficient, and to what degree the remaining 
disabilities might be safely removed, must 
materially depend upon the disposition and 
conduct of the Catholics themselves; and 
it rested with them particularly to accele- 
rate or to defeat the accomplishment of 
their own wishes. But it was not only in 
the situation and feelings of the United 
Kingdom that he saw many reasons for 
deliberation and caution, but in the events 
which had lately taken place, and were 
still in progress ii other parts of the 
world. Great changes had of late occurred 
with respect to the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion itself, and no one could pretend to 
foresee what, in a few years, might be its 
state. The head of that religion was now 
the first bishop in the French empire, and 
Rome had been declared its second city. 
The person indeed who was at present the 
nominal head of that Church, wasa prisoner, 
and debarred from the exercise of all spiri- 
tual functions; and this circumstance could 
not but have a strong influence upon a 
Church, in which so much depended on 
the personal influence and authority of the 
Pope. It had a tendency to divide the 
Church of Rome into a variety of separate 
national establishments. But this state 
might not continue; it depended on the 
life of a feeble old. man, whose misfortunes 
he pitied, and whose constancy he admired, 
but who might soon be the victim of the 
infirmities of nature, or of the rigour of 
despotism ; and all we can now know of 
his successor is, that he must be the nomi- 
nee of Buonaparté. Under such a suc- 
cessor, the spiritual authority of the Church 
might be revived and exerted with full 
effect, in conjunction with the policy and 
ambition of the temporal sovereignty of 
the emperor. There were other circam- 
atances equally observable in the present 
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siate of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
two great bulwarks of its power had been 
‘the wealth and importance of the hierar~ 
chy, and the number, activity, and riches, 
of the monastic orders. Both of those bul- 
warks were now demolished ; in almost all 
the countries of Europe the revolutions of 
the state, or the necessities of the govern- 
ment, had swept away the ecclesiastical 
property, and reduced the clergy to a mo- 
derate and even penurious stipendiary al- 
lowance. The monastic orders had been 
almost every where suppressed, and their 
members dispersed as wretched exiles 
through the world, or engaged in secular 
and even military employments. It was 
impossible that such @ change of circum- 
stances could fail materially to influence 
the sentiments and feelings of the Catholic 
population. In what manner this influence 
would operate, he thought experience had 
not yet decided, and that it would be dan- 
gerous to act upon mere conjecture, But 
another change was taking place, which 
he could not view without the highest ap- 
probation and the most sanguine hepe; he 
meant, that the Bible was now'received by 
many Catholics in their respective lan- 
guages, and that in Ireland particularly, 
this happy change was rapidly extending. 


‘ Whatever truth there might be in the 


charge so often brought against the mem- 
bers of the Romish Church, of halding cers 
tain dangerous and detestable opinions, 
which was a subject upon which he was 
unwilling to enter, they could not be 
attributed to men who acknowledged 
the Bible as the rule of their faith and con- 
duct. He thought the prevalence of such 
sentiments, and the improvement of educa- 
tion and instruction which were so rapidly 
extending, the best preparation, and the 
strongest ground for hereafter claiming civil 
rights and immunities. But he wished to 
give this preparation time to produce its 
effect. He wished, before he decided, to 
see the Roman Catholic religion such as it 
may be in a settled state of things, when- 
ever that settled state may arrive, and that 
parliament would not hastily determine 
upon what it might repent of, but never 
could recal. 

Mr. Bankes hoped it would never bea 
point of honour with any government ta 
persevere in measures after they were con- 
vinced of their impropriety. Political 
expediency was not at all times the same; 
what at one time might be considere 
consistent with sound policy, would at ano- 


ther be completely impolitic, Thus it 
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was with respect to the Roman Catholics. 
What changes had not taken place in the 
question itself, as well as in the minds of 
the House, ‘since it was last agitated ! 
These were, however, circumstances which 
ought not to render the question more 
difficult to be met, as the House was not 
called upon: to argue upon principles 
which were applicable to other times and 
to other views. If the proposition before 
the House was simply to vote for the reso- 
lution of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Canning), with a view to future discussion, 
he was ready to admit that the course was 
perfectly unobjectionable; butif the House 
was to be pledged to any concession, he 
agreed with his right hon. friend (Mr. Ry- 
der) that it would be extremely wise to 
resist such a proposition i limine. Not 
that he had any disposition to oppose con- 
cession, after a full and fair investigation 
of the terms upon which concession could 
be granted, but because he was averse to 
giving any pledge, until the safety and 
welfare of the constitution and the Pro- 
testant Church was fully ascertained. Se- 
curities of the most liberal nature ought 
to be demanded; and he would not be 
satisfied unless the Catholics would con- 
sent that the same religious power should 
be granted to the king of Great Britain, 
as in other countries was allowed to other 
potentates. Above all, he should be sorry 
to see the toleration acts, those great bul- 
warks of the constitution, removed, or even 
assailed. In all events, however, enquiry 
was necessary, and the mutual advantages 
to be derived by the two countries from a 
concord of sentiment, was most evident. 
With these feelings, he should vote for 
the resolution before the House. 

Mr. Grattan declared, that he had to 
expréss his entire concurrence in what 
had been said of the present ministers, re- 
specting their disposition to conciliate the 
Catholics. He would not say that they 
were inconsistent, because, as had been 
observed by the hon. gentleman who pre- 
ceded him, time did much in the working 
of great political changes, and was indeed 
always to be considered a principal in- 
gredient in the contest of opinions. He 
well knew howcompletely what at one time 
might appear most chimerical, might at 
another be considered as not only possi- 
ble but politic; and he had seen instances 
where the most honourable and conscien- 
tious men,—and men, too, of the best un- 
derstandings,—had changed their opinions 
en important state questions: changed 
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them of course from a more full consi. 
deration of the circumstances attending 
such questions, of the temper of the peo. 
ple to whom they applied, and of the ge. 
neral exigencies of the times. Ifthe mi. 
nisters of the crown upon the present Qe. 
casion had changed their opinions, he wag 
not disposed to call it a victory obtained 
over them by their antagonists, but a 
triumph of ministers over themselves. Ag 
to the amendment of an hon. general, he 
hoped that upon it the House would not 
be driven to divide. He certainly wished 
extremely for an immediate committee, if 
the House were willing to go into it; but 
the House was not willing, and therefore, 
though he did not differ from the spirit of 
the amendment, he hoped it would not be 
pressed. With regard to the original mo-' 
tion, one sentence would characterise it; 
—it was a motion of concord,—it was a 
motion for a determination to consider the 
claims of the Catholics with a view to 
conciliatory adjustment,—it was a motion 
to adopt the consideration of what was to 
be done for the Catholics, while at the 
same time it professed to conciliate with- 
out danger. On what ground could such 
a motion be objected to? Could its op. 
posers say, that they objected on account 
of the petitions that had been presented? 
—Petitions so numerously signed, and in 
language so respectful. Could they object 
to a conciliatory adjustment? Could pr 
oppose going into a consideration which 
promised to put their Church out of dan- 
ger? To him it appeared, that as the re 
solution was pre-eminently one of con- 
cord, fhe adopting it’ would be voting 
themselves one people—aye, voting them- 
selves one people; and the Catholics also 
would receive the resolution in the same 
spirit. They would receive it as a decla 
ration of love, of cordiality, of affection. 
Such a resolution must work a_ material 
change in the minds of the Irish. It would 
hold out their question to them in colours 
of probable success, arising from a num- 
ber of circumstances, all of which had no 
taken place when it was last under consi- 
deration. But now that they had taken 
place, the best way to consider their effect 
was as the decree of common sense, which 
time would undoubtedly sanctify and estas 
blish. One of the circumstances alluded 
to was, the repeated discussion of the ques 
tion in parliament ; another a recent mes 
lancholy event. A third, the decision ia 
a most illustrious quarter on the subjects 
A fourth, the great numbers, though 4 
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minority, on a former occasion, when 
those claims were discussed. There were 
other circumstances which he need not 
enumerate, but all tended to indicate a 
wish on the part of the people of England, 
to shake hands honestly and warmly with 
the people of Ireland ; and all tended also 
to justify the change of opinion in those 
who might have thought concession hi- 
therto impracticable. He was the more 
eonvinced that men could vote without 
inconsistency for this resolution, when he 
remembered that he, in the Irish parlia- 
ment divided with 25 in one session on the 
Catholic question, and that in the very 
next he made one of the whole House 
voting in the affirmative for that question. 
Would any one have upbraided the Irish 
parliament for inconsistency on that occa- 
sion? Would it not rather be said, that 
what might have been temerity in one 
session, became wisdom in the other? 
The advanced guard explores the ground, 
and makes an unsuccessful experiment in 
arms. It retires, and the rear-guard saves 
it, But when it succeeds, then the rear- 
guard advances and gains the victory. 
He would now suppose the resolution car- 
ried, and then certainly parliament would 
have the responsiMility of the intro- 
duction of this question, and would also, 
should it fail, have the responsibility of 
its failure. He would therefore advise the 
government, if they should have any com- 
munication with the Catholics, not to de- 
mand any securities but what were ne. 
cessary and just. He would advise the 
government rather to take the part of aid- 
ing than of thwarting,—rather to go on, 
than to look back to past disputes,—ra- 
therto go half way, than to stand upon 
high points with an unaccommodating and 
unconciliatory demeanour. On the other 
hand, he would advise the Catholics not 
to oppose any frivolous objections to the 
just arrangements that might be deemed 
necessary. It had been his intention, in 
the beginning of next session, to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the repeal 
of the penal laws. He was, however, so 
convinced that it would come better from 
the executive, that he would much rather 
give it up to ministers. If any of his 
Majesty’s ministers should take it up, he 
would be happy to second the proposi- 
tion, and give it every support in his 
power. 

Lord Castlereagh complimented the right 
hon. gent. who bad just sat down ae 
talents and exertions ; and still more on 
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the generous tone of his speech. It was 
for them that night to discharge their 
duty by stating the grounds upon which 
they voted; that they might hereafter 
come to the discussion of the subject with 
as little misunderstanding on any part of 
it as possible.- For himself he had to 
say, that if he were not to coneur in the 
motion of the right hon. gent. his conduct 
would be an abandonment of those princi- 
ples which he had always avowed, and by 
which he had always been regulated. Feel- 
ing, as he always had felt, the necessity 
of endeavouring to admit the Catholics 
into the constitution, when the difficulties 
which had opposed that measure were les- 
sened or removed, when the temper of the 
Catholics, and the circumstances of the 
times would, in his opinion, justify its be- 
ing attempted to be done, if no one else 
had taken up the subject, he himself 
would have felt it his duty to bring it for- 
ward. The obstacles which had formerly 
stood in its way were such, that in his opi- 
nion, to discuss the subject could only 
have had the effect of injuriously agitating 
the mind. Those obstacles, to which he 
particularly alluded, existed no longer. 
The unfortunate situation of the King, and 
after the time which had elapsed, there 
was, at present between parliament and 
the executive power no objection to the 
measure. Parliament was now left to ex- 
ercise its wisdom upon the question, upre- 
strained by those considerations of respect 
and delicacy, which he confessed had for- 
merly operated most powerfully on his 
mind. He agreed also with the right hon 
gentleman, that what had taken place in 
the course of the session, evinced a dispo- 
sition, on the part of parliament, to enter 
into a consideration of the subject, which 
did not appear before; and this went to 
prove, that the time was come, when it 
was almost impossible for any government 
to pause on the propriety of taking it into 
consideration. He wished to be under- 
stood, that he only expressed his own indi- 
vidual sentiments, as the other members of 
the cabinet had done theirs; and, he 
trusted, the line he took, on the present 
occasion, would be found consistent with 
what he had frequently stated, that though 
from the circumstances of the times, he 
was obliged at those times to resist it, he 
was still friendly to the measure. Before 
the Union he had had it in his mind that the 
progress of circumstances would have a 
tendency to introduce the Catholics into 
the constitution, even if Ireland had re- 
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thained a separate country, and this had 
been with him one inducement to press the 
Union, which he trusted would prove a 
measure of conciliation and mutual advan- 
tage. He then noticed that anomaly in 
the constitution which was presented by 
the situation of the English Catholics, 
whose conduct had been so unexception- 
able, that it had never subjected them 
even to the least charge of imprudence, 
yet they were not only labouring under 
all the disabilities complained of by the 
Catholics of Ireland, but they were ex- 
posed to penal laws, the operation of 
which was such, that the humanity of the 
times would not suffer them to be enforced. 
When he looked on this, he had always 
felt that the constitution could not rest se- 
curely till some alteration was effected. 
This struck him the more forcibly, when 
he considered that in Scotland a Catholic 
might fill the highest offices in the state, 
while his situatlon was such as he had de- 
Scribed in England. Feeling that the 
Constitution could not remain in this state, 
he had contemplated the Union as that 
Which might accelerate the means of ef- 
fecting a change, and it was now for them 
to thake the best use of the situations ih 


Which they were placed. He had, how- | 


éver, never looked forward to a concession 
of the Catholic claims as a measure that 
could be either wise or politic, unless it 


were accompanied with safeguards, which | 
would sufficiently guarantee the safety of | 
the constitution. With respect to the secu- | 


rities necessary to be given, he had never 


anticipated any that went to impose any » 
thing at variance with the principles of | 


the Catholic religion; he had never 
wished for any concessions that would de- 
grade or dishonour Catholics, or that were 
not as proper to be conceded by them as 
to be received by the Protestants. He 
had desired no securities which the Catho- 
lics had not recognized in other countries, 
as compatible with the principles of their 
religion. He had wished to follow the ex- 
ample of our Catholic ancestors, in the 
measures they took for guarding against 
the effects of foreign influence. As to 
what had been said of the Pope, he would 
‘say that, however feeble he might be in 
the hands of the tyrant of France, he 
would be formidable in England, and still 
More so in Ireland. 
the Pope had not nominated an Irish Ca- 
tholic bishop for a considerable number 
of years. He doubted the correctnéss of 


this statement, but if it were Cor¥éct, it was: 


It had been said, that. 
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to be remembered that he might nominat 
every Irish bishop, The see of Rome, ag 
at present existing, and likely to exist, 
might give Buonaparté an opportunity of 
iving the Papal dignity to cardinal Fesch, 
hat influence might he not gain by 


such means in Ireland? He could not 
be more aware of the danger. on this head 
than the right bon. gentleman (Mr. Grat. 
tan) himself, as he had on a former occas 
sion, when he brought forward the ques: 
tion on the Catholic claims, stated it to be 
essential to the security of the empire, 
that we shoald be properly guarded against 
the effects of foreign influence in Ireland, 
He did not say that the existence of fo. 
reign influence should exclude them from 
the constitution, but this he said, that 
when they were admitted to the constitu 
tion, they ought to unite with us in pro. 
tecting it against all foreign enemies. He 
wished them to subscribe to nothing t 
which they had not already subscribed 
in other countries. In Spain, as had beeh 
stated in the valuable publications of an 
hon. baronet, whose accuracy and histo: 
trical knowledge could be depended upon, 
(sir J.C. Hippisley} though the most bi- 
goted country im Europe, it had been 
thought necessary to guard against the in- 
fluence of the Pope in the affairs of the 
state. He thought with respect to the Ca- 
tholics in Ireland, that there ought to exist 
no connection which was not avowed and 
notorious. He Wished what passed be- 
tween them to be public, to guard against 
the suspicion of any secret foreign influ. 
ence; but he had never thought of fe- 
quiring securities which the Catholics had 
not given in other countries to guard 
against a foreign secret influence, which 
might be abused. He had no objection to 
vote for the motion in its largest sense, and 
no objection to the Catholics being ad- 
mitted to the fullest participation in the 
constitution, provided the requisite secuti- 
ties were given. The benefits which 
would result from their being admitted 
into the constitution would consist in the 
Catholics feeling themselves placed on 2 
footing of equality with their Protestant 
brethren, and the Protestants ‘feeling 
that the Catholics would no longer be 
dangerous to themselves. If some conces- 
sion were not made, the question must be 
expected to come before them year after 
year, till the Protestants and Catholics 
were settled on a footing of political equa 
lity. He had no hesitation in warmly cod. 


‘curring with the Resolution, and with the 
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roposition for a final adjustment of the 
Catholic claims. He only desired that 
adequate regulations might be made, and 
this done, he was willing to concede all 
they asked. He had no objection to the 
second resolution of the right hon. gentle- 
man, which went to lay the resolution 
then onder consideration before the Prince 
Regent, if it went ho further; but if it was 
meant to advise the crown to direct mi- 
nisters to bring forward a measure in con- 
formity with the wish of that resolution, 
he could not agree to it. It would be a 
hard task to impose upon a government, 
to frame a measure according to the ideas 
ofan individual, under such circumstances 
asthose under which in the present in- 
stance they would be called upon to frame 
one. He did not mean that government 
would not take the subject into their con- 
sideration, but to frame a measure like 
that proposed, under circumstances like 
the present, he did not conceive was a fair 
duty to impose upon ahy government. 
He knew of no disposition in any quarter 
of the administration to make Catholic 


concession a cabinet question. Every one | 


tovuk that part which his own judgment 
dictated. He should be glad if things 
were in such a state that it could be so taken 
up; but where there was such a variety 
of opinions upon the subject, he did not 
think government would be likely to carry 
itso far as an individual. All he could 
say was, that holding those opinions which 
he had entertained ever since the Union, 
which were on record, and which he had 
never had any disposition or occasion to 
change, he was most anxious in his indivi- 
dual capacity to exert himself, in or out 
of parliament, in any way that might give 
the Catholics that which they claimed, 
provided the measure could be accompa- 
nied by those securities which the Protes- 
tants had a right to expect. Such a mea- 
sure would be most beneficial in establish- 
ing the authority of the government of 
Ireland; and although the Catholic in- 
terest would still act together as all Dis- 
‘senters did, and as it was in nature for 
them todo; yet he thought it better that 
they should act within the constitution 
than out of it.—Upon the whole, the ques- 
won was not free from constitutional dan- 
ger, and though it might be difficult to 
devise adequate securities, still, ih the 
present state of the Catholic mind, and in 
the present state of papal power, it would 
be well to look at the difficulties which 
opposed themselves to the measure, get 
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over them if they could, and if they could 
hot, at least approach so near the diffiewk 
ties as to be able to state in parliament 
where the measure ‘ hitched,’ and that as 
certained, if the obstacle were insurmount> 
able, it would be seen that patliament had 
done what they could, and then he should 
hope, with that knowledge the public 
would be satisfied, and the question set at 
rest. Haying thus explained his senti« 
ments, he had only to say, that the reason 
he had not done so before, was, that diffi 
culties were in the way, which in his opi- 
nion, rendered the agitation of the subject 
improper ;- those difficulties removed, he 
Was as anxious for an enquiry into the 
claims of the Catholics as any one. 

Mr. Tierney said, that if he rightly 
understood the noble lord, after twelve 
years, during which his opinions had been 
in complete abeyance, or conflicting with 
themselves, he had now returned to the 
sentiments he professed at the period of 
the Union.—What he had been urging 
for the last quarter of an hour none would 
dispute, and none but the noble lord would 
have thought it necessary tostate. From 
the speech just delivered, he augured very 
ill of the final success of the cause, since 
whatever impression circumstances might 
have made upon the House, it was quite 
clear that no impression had been made 
upon the government.—He objected to 
the amendment of the gallant general, 
only because it would not be cartied, and 
whatever injury it might do the cause, he 
felt compelled to say that he should vote 
fur the original motion, because it pledged 
parliament upon the subject of the Catho- 
lic claims. By this declaration he might 
deter many gentlemen from supporting 
the resolution by their votes, but frank- 
ness and common honesty demanded it, 
But how did the matter stand with regard 
to the ministers of the country, as they 
termed themselves? The resolution now 
proposed was to be passed by the parlia- 
ment, was to be approved by the highest 
authority in the kingdom, and yet these 
ministers confessed themselves so weak, 
imbecile, and inefficient, that they were 
unable and unwilling to carry into effect 
that which as the government they were 
bound to accomplish. Such were the 
ministers that at this crisis were placed at 
the head of affairs! He believed the noble 
lord sincere, when he stated that he wished 
the measure to be carried ; but he saw no 
reason to think that the noble lord would 
endeayour to influence others, or would 
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risk his own situation for the sake of at- 
taining it. He had, it was true, spoken as 
usual on both sides of the question, but 
had concluded by supporting the resolu- 
tion. His new coadjutor had confessed 
that the time for concession was arrived— 
yet the government was to do nothing! 
All men in the kingdom, except the mi- 
nisters, had made up their minds upon the 
subject. What was the cause of this dis- 
sent? Why were not the Catholie claims 
to be made a government question? The 
noble lord had supplied the clue to guide 
men out of his labyrinth, when he declared 
that the truth was, that no government 
could be formed in these times hostile to 
concession. An honourable friend of his 


had stated, that time would produce most 
wonderful changes. It was true that the 
lapse of years might do something, but 
the alteration that had been produced in 
the cabinet by the lapse of a single month 


was wonderful indeed !—Under such dis- 
sentions who, upon this subject, were to 
be the advisers of the Regent? Or were 
his ministers to offer their discordant coun- 
cils seriatim ? The last month had been a 
most memorable period; nothing but 
changes: ministers bad altered their minds 
on every question. The barracks at Li- 
verpool, Bristol, and Mary-le-bone, for- 
merly declared to be essential to the secu- 
rity of the state, had been abandoned. 
Colonel M‘Mahon was to be paid out of 
the privy purse, though only a few weeks 
before, Mr. Perceval had declared, se- 
conded by all his satellites (who ceased to 
shine when his fire was withdrawn), that 
it. was unconstitutional and improper. 
The Orders in Council, those measures 
which had been declared necessary to the 
_ very existence of Great Britain as an in- 
dependent state, were now to be rescind- 
ed as matters of trifling import ; and last 
of all, the Catholic claims were to be con- 
ceded, though not a month ago the very 
same men who now so warmly advocated 
them, had resisted them with efforts that 
appeared almost beyond the powers of 
human nature. Such was the government 
with whom the Catholics were to commu- 
nicate, without a hope of a final and happy 
termination of the existing difficulties. 
With respect to the established religion it 
required no securities, such as those alluded 
to. The constitution was in no danger 
from those who having a share in it were 
interested in its continuance, and the best 
pledge he could expect from a Catholic 
was the acceptance of office. A noble 
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viscount in another place (lord Sidmouth) 
wasthe only member of the administra. 
tion who had frankly declared that the 
Catholics had nothing to expect. With 
regard to the result of the present system 
of policy, he observed, that the only effect 
would be, to make the people of Ireland 
rebel, their bishops preach, and the aggre. 
gate meeting debate. He wished that the 
resolution this night to be adopted, should 
be conveyed to the throne, but he was 
first desirous that the sentiments of per. 
sons in another place should be ascertain. 
ed: the change of opinion might not there 
be quite so general: noble personages 
might yet doubt, and the chancellor might 
still have some relicts of that conscience 
of which he had been boasting during the 
last ten years. There too.securities might 
be required, lest the Irish bishops should 
hold treasonable correspondence with a 
foreign power, although he could not ima. 
gine why an Irish bishop should not in 
such a case be dealt with like an English 
bishop, who would lose his head for sucha 
crime. , He trusted that before the ensuing 
session, the noble Jord would endeavour 
so to train his colleagues as to induce them 
to adopt some one opinion, and not to 
stray about as their fancies might dictate, 
if indeed the design in letting loose the 
question, were not merely that a certain 
set of men might remain in office, knowing, 
that otherwise they would be excluded, 
He would assert without hesitation, that 
there never was a more foul traitor to the 
best interests of his country, than the man 
who held a place under such conditions, 
and no punishment could be too severe for 
him.—“He applied the term to no indivi- 
dual: he trusted there was not one who 
deserved it, but this the noble lord and his 
friends would be best able to decide. 

Mr. Bathurst said, the object of the mo- 
tion was to pledge parliament, and not the 
government; for which reason the latter 
ought not to be called upon for their opi- 
nion on the subject. He had received no 
new lights during the discussion, nor had 
heard any thing which in the least altered 
his opinion. He had no hope or expec: 
tation that this measure could be of any 
benefit to the Catholics. The general opi- 
nion was, that security ought to be taken. 
Lord Grenville’s letter shewed he thought 
that necessary to guard against foreign in- 
fluence. Mr. Pitt’s proposition was, first, 
that there should be an ample security for 
the religion of the country ; next, that the 
matter in itself should be agreeable to the 
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ople of this country. -It would, there- 
fore, be necessary to ask in what that secu- 
ity was to consist. Mr. Pitt and lord 
Grenville never made up their minds as to 
what the proposition might be ; and it was 
unfair to throw, at this moment, the odium 
of this uncertainty on government. It was 
deluding the House to bring forward a 
proposition like the present. They did 
not know what it was intended to propose ; 
and unless some plan could be laid down 
on which both parties were likely to come 
to an agreement, to agitate the subject was 
worse than useless. 

Sir J. C. Hippisley observed, that having 
so recently delivered his sentiments, at 
considerable length, on the general ques- 
tion, he had no other motive for rising at 
late an hour Of the night, but in obe- 
dience to the calls which had been made 
upon him, accompanied with expressions 
entitled to an acknowledgment, which if 
withheld, he should, perhaps, be consider- 
td as insensible to the value of them. 

He could not but express his surprise, 
that,—hearing such repeated demands for 
“securities,” and so much anxiety ex- 
pressed, by so many speakers in the course 
ofthe debate, to have those securities dis- 
tinctly stated,—no reference had been 
made except by the noble viscount on the 
treasury bench, to the regulations he had 
0 often noticed in former debates, and 
which he conceived had been pretty gene- 
rally understood, if not generally ap- 
proved. Those regulations, in conjunc- 
tion with the ordinary civil test of alle- 
giance, were adequate, in his opinion, to 
ulisfy every rational claim and security 
for the establisifment, and, as such, had 
been repeatedly stated by himself in that 
House. With reference to the high au- 
thorities on which they were founded :— 
they had been sanctioned by the wisdom 
and policy of almost every other state in 
Europe, with more or less qualification, 
and were sedulously interposed as barriers 
against the encroachments of. the see of 
Rome, to which recourse must occasionally 
be had in every state where the religion 
of Rome was either dominant or merely 
tolerated ; nor were there wanting in- 
tances of the existence of such encroach- 
ments even at a very recent period. In 
the estimation of many, there was but 
little appfehension to be entertained ini the 
sent state of the world :—a provident 
legislature, nevertheless, would not dis- 
pense with the enactment of such provi- 
Hons as might eventually: meet the evil, 
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whenever it might present ‘itself, however 
small the probability might be of its recur- 
rence ; and, especially, as such provisions 
might go far to allay the fears of those 
who could not otherwise reconcile them- 
selves to an assent to further concessions, 
The legislature could have no difficulty in 
framing such provisions ;—they were to he 
found in the municipal code of almost 
every Catholic, as well as Protestant state, 
—and, indeed, those states, wherein the 
Catholic religion was dominant, were best 
qualified to estimate the danger to be pro- 
vided against. It was not the Catholie 
subject against whom the barrier was tobe 
raised in defence of the establishment ; 
but it was against an exterior power pos- 
sessing great influence on the human mind, 
which, if exerted as at former periods, 
might be highly injurious to, if not ulti- 
mately subversive of, the liberties of the 
Catholic and Protestant alike: and in this 
persuasion both Catholic and Protestant 
states had alike sought security in legisla- 
tion. 

On every occasion in which he had 
taken a part in the discussion of the ge- 
neral question, sir J. H. said, that although 
his endeavours had been chiefly directed 
to repel the influence of popular prejudices 
connected with it, yet at no time had he 
been the advocate of an unqualified abro- 
gation of the existing statutes which beat 
upon the subject, many of which were 
framed by our Catholic ancestors.” It had 
been held that the abrogation should be 
accompanied with due regulations, which 
the Catholic as well as the Protestant would 
equally regard as salutary barriers against 
the possible encroachment of a foreign 
jurisdiction. It was too late, at such an 
hour, to enter upon the discussion of those 
securitiés; but he would beg to call the 
recollection of the House to those docu- 
ments he had frequently referred to, in the 
course of former deba’es, which were an- 
nexed to those publications to which the 
noble viscount on the treasury-bench had 
done him the honour to advert. He had 
considered it as an imperious duty to con- 
tribute, as much as was in bis power, to 
tranquillize those apprehensions which 
were but too general, by an extended cir 
culation of those documents without the 
walls of this House ; and, indeed, he had 
great authority in support of his-owp opi- 
nion, that such was the most advisabieé 
course to adopt, in the view of ultimately 
subduing the influence of popular preju- 
dices; prejudices, nevertheless, which we 
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are in some measure bound to respect, 
being for the most part rooted in a venera- 
tion and affection for our religious and 
civil institutions.“ While the apprehen- 
sions of the Catholic subject might be set 
at rest in a conviction that no violence 
was intended to be offered to his religion, 
jnasmuch as Catholic states were them- 
selves the most forward to establish such 
barriers against encroachment ;—tbe Pro- | 
testant. would discover that the proposed 
regulations afforded effectual safe-guards 
to the constitution itself. They were not 
crude or fanciful provisions, but such as 
had been matured by the experience of 
eges, and practicable without offence, It 
was true that they had been originally 
framed when the power of the pontiffs was 
traly formidable, and too often injuriously 
exerted ; but they were still continued as 
existing regulations, and even re-enacted 
with additional restrictions at a very recent 
period, in a government which was sup- 
posed to be most blindly devoted to the 
religion of Rome. He spoke particularly 
of Spain, which had also been noticed by 
the noble viscount, in reference to the edict 
which sir J. H. had on a former occasion 
stated in the House, The policy of Napo- 
leon too might serve as an example—* fas 
*et ab hoste doceri, is sometimes a 
wholesome adage,—With the Pope a pri- 
goner within his state; he legislates with 
provident caution against the. encroach- 
ments by the interdiction of all missives, 
bulls, briefs, &c. without a regulated exa- 
mination.—If such had been the policy of 
Catholic states, and of such recent prac- 
tice,—it surely becomes a duty imposed 
upon those of a different communion, not 
to be less vigilant. . Russia, in this respect, 
followed closely in the steps of those Ca- 
tholic states ;-—the see of Rome has not re- 
monstrated on the excess of her caution, 
but recognised her concessions in favour of 
her numerous Catholic subjects, with every 
demonstration of respect and gratitude. 
But if arguments drawn from the ex- 
amples of foreign states were not suffi- 
cient to evince, that something more than 
shadows were to be encountered, sir J. H, 
gaid he should call to his aid the candid 
avowal of a dignitary of the Roman Ca- 
tholic communion,—a subject of his Ma- 
jesty, who himself had been a close and 
intelligent observer of the facts upon 
which he groynded his opinions. In a 
detailed correspondence in which he had 
zealously defended the doctrines of his 
Church from the injurious imputation of 
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hostility even to civil allegiance in a Pro. 
testant state, his candour admitted, at the 
same time, that there existed abuses, al. 
most systematic, which a prudent policy 
should be on the alert to discover and re- 
press :—but to use his own words, “ But 
whilst I say and advance all this as a sted- 
fast Roman Catholic, not ill versed in al] 
doctrinal points of this Church, I am, from 
a long-acquired experience, bold to say, 
that I am far from being prejudiced, or g9 
sold to Rome, as not to allow that it be- 
hoves every national Church, or even State, 
to guard against certain encroachments, 
cabals, and intrigues of Rome and of her 
Curia, whose finesse and the most refined 
policy are ever in pract’.e.”—To evince 
the modern existence of such encroach; 
ments, sir J. H. said he should refer to 
another authority,—-that of another digni- 
tary of the Roman Catholic Church, 9 
metropolitan of a province in Ireland some 
time since deceased,—the archbishop 
thus expressed his discontent;—“ I -wag 
surprised to hear of an alien bishop com- 
ing into my province, which was a treat, 
ment I did not expect from the sacred 
congregation, who gave me no notice 
thereof. If cardinal Antonelli bad re- 
mained in his station, I would have taken 
the liberty of letting him know my. mind 
very candidly.”—In these short extracts, 
sir J. H. observed, from authorities which 
are irrefragable, the precept of one writer 
is illustrated in an example given by the 
other. The authorities are not of an an- 
tiquated date—they are both of the same 
year—so recent as the year 1794, and the 
originals of both the documents were in 
his possession. The act of intrusion, aly 
though probably of little moment in itself, 
yet afforded sufficient evidence of that 
usurpation of authority, which might even- 
tually be directed to a mischievous pur 
pose, and tend at least to unsettle and dis- 
quiet the minds of those Catholics, who re 
gard with a less resisting spirit than others, 
the efforts of the papal power when exert: 
ed beyond its legitimate sphere of action. 
It is enough for the present argument (0 
discover, that the intrusion did in fact ex: 
cite serious discontent in the mind of th¢ 
venerable prelate upon whose ecclesias: 
tical jurisdiction the intrusion was made, 

In the face of such pointed authorities, 
with the practice of almost every state i 
Europe—of the Catholic, as well as the 
reformed communion, in favour of regular 
tion, with the admission of the four mer 
tropolitan, and six senior Roman Catholif 
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prelates of Ireland in the -year 1799; to 
the principle of which no subsequent re- 
solution -has ever been. opposed; with 
guch admissions at home, and such autho- 
rities abroad, shall regulation, in the same 
spirit and to the same end, be now re- 
sisted, as a wanton and untenable attack 
upon the feelings and principles of our 
Catholic fellow subjects? Much as he 
had ever been an advocate of their appli- 
cation to parliament, because in his judg- 
ment it was founded in equitable claims, 
and because the concession would be 
strictly warranted by a sound and liberal 
policy, he had been uniform in his decla- 
rations, from the first moment when he 
took any part in the discussion of the ques- 
tim, that he could never assent to the 
measure, unaccompanied with those secu- 
tities which had been sanctioned by the 
wisdom and'experience of ages.—When 
the time shall have arrived for that deli- 
berate consideration to which parliament 
was now called upon to pledge itself, he 
should then think it his duty to be pre- 
pared to enter upon those details of regu- 
lation, conformable to his own view of the 
subject, and be ready to substantiate the 
high authorities which sanction them.— 
He therefore most cheerfully supported 
the motion before the House, as it avowed 
for its object,—** such a final and concilia- 
tory adjustment, as may be conducive to 
the peace of the United Kingdom, to the 
stability, of the Protestant establishment, 
and to the general satisfaction and con- 
cord of all classes of his: Majesty’s sub- 
jects.” 1 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he understood the 
question was not to be considered as a cabi- 
het question. Nothing could be more ab- 
surd than a cabinet professing to have no 
opinion on such an important subject. 
Three ministers had given their senti- 
ments: those of the noble lord certainly 
were the most. wise, and he congratulated 
him on it—He had been told that security 
was to be given by the Catholics; he 
would ask, whether it was to the noble lord 
or to his two colleagues? He rose how- 
ever for the purpose of asserting, that he 
Was one of those that did not ask for any 
security, for he considered the best secu- 
tity would be gained by granting them 
full emancipation. —He approved of the 
Motion so ably brought forward by the 
tighthon. gentleman, because he thought, 
if agreed to, it would be a step gained in 
avour of the Catholic cause; but farther 
than this he did not wish to encourage an 
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expectation; for, if asked his opinion with 
respect to the manner in which govern- 
ment would act upon it, he would be dis- 
‘posed to say, that they would not act at all, 
and that the task to form a measure for 
carrying into effect the resolution of par- 
liament would devolve again, as it had 
hitherto done, upon his right hon. friend 
near him (Mr. Grattan) who had devoted 
his life to the welfare and interests of so 
large a portion of his fellow subjects. It 
would be an arduous undertaking; for 
there was one circumstance in the discus- 
sion of this question which he should 
notice.—Among all the persons whom he 
had heard speak on the subject, he observ- 
ed, there was no union or identity of opi- 
nion.—Those who were for it, proposed 
various and different degregs of conces- 
sion; while those who were against it, 
proposed various sortsofsecurities. Some 
of the latter indeed, insisted upon terms as 
severe as were ever demanded of:Roman 
Catholics, in any other country, at any 
period. Now, he would wish these gen- 
tlemen to consider the times and circum- 
stances under which the Catholic Claims 
were preferred; for from the description 
of people who demanded such securities, 
he must beg leave to differ. He would 
assure his right hon. friend however, that 
as far as his (Mr. Ponsonby’s) humble 
powers went, he should never want a 
zealous assistant; nor would the friends 
around him be less anxious to lend their aid. 

Mr. W. Feeverald was: certain, if the 
right honourable gentleman (Mr. Tierney) 
had not lost votes by his speech,’ he had 
at least offended many who were disposed 
to véte with him. ir gentlemen on his 
side of the House could abandon their 
principles to preserve their places, he 
could only say, they should not have his 
vote. Concurring in the motion of the 
right hon. gentleman, he must disclaim the 
principles by which that motion had been 
supported. So far from there being no 
person connected with the government 
who had expressed his support of the mo- 
tion, the noble lord had declared that he 
not-only should not interpose difficulties 
in the way of the measure ; but had even 
pledged himself to the entertaining of it 
with favour when it should be brought 
forward next session. The present mo- 
tion had been hailed on the other side as an 
auspicious omen. He (Mr. F.) viewed it 
in the same light, and trusted it would lead 
to the safety of the country and the happi- 
ness of the people. 

(2 2) 
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Mr. Ponsonby explained, that no mem- 
ber of the government, as a member of 
the government, had given any pledge in 
favour of the measure. 

Lord Palmerston said, notwithstanding 
the speech of the right honourable gentle- 
man opposite was more calculated to deter 
from the support of the motion than even 
the speeches of those who objected to it, 
still he should not be prevented from 
voting for the motion, his object being 
that the subject should be taken into early 
consideration next session. The repeal, 
however, must in his opinion not be un- 
conditional, but must be guarded by 
pledges. 

Sir C. Burrell, when he saw by the reso- 
lutions of the aggregate meeting, that the 
Catholics would not be pleased to grant 
pledges, could not consent to vote for the 
motion. He must first see the Protestant 
religion secured. 

Mr. Whitbread was of opinion, that his 
right honourable friend (Mr. Tierney) had 
successfully exposed not only the imbeci- 
lity, but the insincerity of ministers. He 
was astonished that any man could be di- 
verted, by the Declarations of an angry 
meeting at Dublin, from giving due weight 
to the forcible, and, he should think, irre- 
sistible arguments of the right honourable 
gentleman who had so ably and eloquently 
brought forward the present motion, con- 
sidering that it was inthe power of parlia- 
ment to accompany the measure, when it 
should ultimately be granted, with such 
pledges as they should chuse. Since the 
death of Mr. Perceval, he could not-help 
remarking that ministers had yielded every 
point of their former policy. The minor 
points they might have yielded to the 
wishes of the people ; but the major points 
they had conceded, not in the spirit of 
magnanimity but of pusillanimity ; they 
were beaten by the people and parliament, 
but his right hon. friend (Mr. Grattan) 
had paid them much too high a compli- 
ment when he imagined that they had 
gained a victory over themselves. The 
noble lord said, he was for the resolution 
moved by the right honourable gentleman, 
but as a minister, that he would not act 
in such a manner as to give effect to it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
of a similar mind. Then came a right 
honourable gentleman (Bathurst), who it 
was understood was to be in the cabinet, 
and he had declared that he should vote 
against the resolution. What an uneasy 
summer must these men have together?’ 
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For he hoped the right honourable gentle. 
man would follow up his resolution b 
moving that it be presented to the Prince; 
and he thought it impossible, after a ques. 
tion of such importance was submitted to 
the Prince Regent by parliament, that his 
ministers should not advise him to adopt 
the recommendation. He should not de« 
tain the House from the triumph of this 
day. On the head of his right honourable 
friend (Mr. Grattan) must rest and accus 
muiate all the glory and honours of the 
victory. By the right honourable gentle. 
man (Mr. Canning), had the immediate 
stand been made; but to his right hon. | 
ourable friend must attach the ultimate ) 
glory. 
Mr. W. Smith thought the House could 1 
not but accede to the present Resolution, ] 
The security that should be given to the ¢ 
Protestant Church was all that remained ‘ 
to be determined; and that was an after fi 
consideration. r 
Mr. Canning said he rose with no dis. T 
position to avail himself of the privilege 0 
of areply ; but he was aware something b 
would be expected from him, if not in an- ti 
swer to those who had opposed his motion, ti 
at least in the way of acknowledgment to cl 
those who had supported it: and first, his m 
acknowledgments were due to him who § a 
had first raised his powerful voice in his J le 
own country, in behalf of his oppressed §§ ev 
countrymen, and had, since the pare § it: 
liament was removed to England, illus gu 
trated the cause he ongpentet by some of & ho 
the finest specimens of eloquence which J tie 
had ever been heard in that House. To Wo 
the hand of that right hoa. person should & io 
he willingly resign what remained of this J go 
contest. If he had been happy enough to & It 
succeed in removing something which. & spe 
stood in the way of success, he was amply & Itc 
recompensed by the gratification of his & tal 
own feelings. But he confessed that ale & whi 
though he would gladly see the completion J Was 
of the work left to the hands of the right J Teas 
hon. gentleman; he would be still more & up t 
gratified to find it taken up by the execu- & carr 
tive government, as it would be in their pose 
power to conduct it tothe most favourable: §& the - 
termination. He agreed that there were & ton, 
various ways in which administrations JB Reso 
might have been formed more calcue § of L 
lated to do good than the present § toit, 
He thought that there might have been & obtai 
administrations, which, along with this J to th 
question, could have carried questions & to th 
essential to the existence of the govern> & taint 
ment, and which could even-have re § With 
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conciled the public to submit with more 
resignation to the exigencies of the times. 
Administrations which might have as- 
sured us of the means of peace, and of the 
sustainment of war! But still he hailed 
the prospect of the vote of this night as the 
first step towards better times, and he au- 
ured this not alone from the support 
which his motion had received, but from 
the feebleness of the arguments against 
it The noble lord had entertained 
the proposition before the House in 
the most candid and liberal manner; 
but a right hon. gentleman had been 
pleased to term it crude and undigested, 
How was itso? Was the principle of it 
obscure? He hoped and trusted it was 
not. What had the House been at for the 
last three years? They had frequently 
discussed the subject, and had always 
gteatly differed. To reconcile those dif- 
ferences, or to draw them within a nar- 
row compass, would be highly desirable. 
The present Resolution was not meant to 
overturn the Protestant establishment, 
but to strengthen it by admitting to a par- 
ticipation of the principles of the consti- 
tution, all those who had hitherto been ex- 
cluded from it. If the right hon. gentle- 


man supposed, that he (Mr. Canning), had 
any views which he had not explained, 
lethim expose them. He hoped, how- 


ever, the House would take the motion as 
itstood, and not be led astray by such ar- 
guments as had been adduced by the right 
hon. gentleman.—If the House only car- 
ried the question so far as to declare they 
would take it into consideration next ses- 
sion, it would be impossible the executive 
government should be out of that question. 
It might as well be contended, that in 
speaking of the duke of Marlborough 
itcould be forgotten that he was a gene- 
tal; as to say, that the only recess in 
which this Resolution could not be known 
was his Majesty’s cabinet. From various 
Teasons it was not his intention to follow 
up the present Resolution, if it should be 
carried, in the way he had originally pro- 
posed, namely, by presenting the same to 
the Prince Regent ; but it was his inten- 
tion, in the first instance, to move that the 

lution be communicated to the House 
of Lords, and their concurrence requested 
toit. If they should be so fortunate as to 
obtain the concurrenee of the other House 
to their Resolution, then they could go up 
tothe Prince Regent with redoubled cer- 
tainty of success. This, indeed, compared 
with what they had hitherto experienced, 
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would be a contrast highly to be desired. 
Such must be considered as a bond of cor- 
diality, peace, harmony, mutual good will, 
and corresponding happiness. 

General Mathew’s Amendment to Mr. 
Canning’s motion was negatived without 
a division. 

The House then divided on the original 
Resolution 

AYES crccccccccccccvcccccsccccocceceseZS0 
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Majority in favour of the Resolution-—129 


List of the Minority. 


Jenkinson, hon, C. 
Kenrick, W. 
King, sir J. D. 
Leslie, col. C. 
Leycester, H. 
Lockhart, J. J. 
Loft, gen. 
Loftus, gen. 
Lowther, vise. 
Lowther, James 
Lowther, col. J. 
Lushington, R. 8. 
Lygon, hon. W. B. 
M‘Naghten, E. A. 
Magens, M. D. 
Manners, gen. 
Mexborough, earl of 
— R. P. 
ontague, M. 
Moore” lord H. 
Morris, R. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. sir J. 
Norton, hon. gen. 
‘O'Neill, hon. T. R. B. 
Onslow, hon. T. C. 
Peele, R. 
Plomer, sir T. 
Price, sir C. 
Rainier, J. 
Rochfort, G. H. 
Rose, G. H. 
Ryder, rt. hon. R 
Shelley, T. 
Shiffner, G. 
Sloane, W. 
Sneyd, R. 
Somerset, lord A. 
Stewart, N. 
Stirling, sir W. 
Shaw, sir J, 
‘Strutt, J. H. 
Sumner, G. H. 
Sykes, sir M. 
hompson, sir T. 
Thynne, lord J. 
Tremayne, J. H. 
Vereker, col. 


Vyse, R. 

Wallace, rt, hon. T. 
Walpole, lord 
Wemyss, general 


Adams, C. 
Addington, rt. h. J. H. 
Agar, E. F, 

Apsley, lord 
Archdall, gen. Mer. 
Baker, P. W. 
Bathurst, rt. hn. C, B. 
Beaumont, T. R. 
Benyon, R. 
Bentinck, lord C. W. 
Bernard, viscount 
Blackburne, J. 
Blackburne, J. T. 
Bouverie, C. H. 
Burrell, sir C, M. 
Burton, F. 

Calvert, J. 
Chaplin, C. 
Chaplin, C. jun. 
Cholmondeley, T. 
Chute, W. 
Clements, col. H. T. 
Clive, viscount 
Coke, D. P. 
Compton, viscount 
Curtis, sir W. 
Davenport, D. 
Davis, Hart 
Drake, Thos. T. 
Drake, W. T. 
Drummond, G. H. 
Drummond, H. 
Dufferin, lord 
Egerton, J. 

Ellison, R. 
Estcourt, Thos. G. 
Fane, J. 

Farquhar, J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Ferguson, James 
Featherstone, sir T. 
Finch, hon. gen. 
Fitzharris, vise. 
Fitzhugh, W. 
Gascoyne, gen. T. 
Giddy, D. 
Goulbourn, H. 
Harvey; admiral 
Heathcote, T. F. 
Hinchinbroke, vis, 


Houblon, J, A. 
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_ Wigram, W. 

Williams, sir R. 
Yorke, right hon. C. 
Yorke, sir J. 


TELLERS. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. sir J. 
Yorke, right hon. C. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, June 23. 


Roman Catuouics or Ire.anp.] Mar- 
quis Wellesley said, he rose for the purpose 
of giving notice of a motion upon a sub- 
ject of the deepest importance to the in- 
terests of the empire. Early in the pre- 
sent session a motion was made to take 
into consideration the state of Ireland, 
which, under circumstances that then ex- 
isted, he did notthinkit advisable to concur 
in. Subsequently a motion was proposed 
to take into consideration the state of the 
laws affecting his Majesty’s Roman Catho- 
lic subjects in Ireland, to which he, feeling 
the essential importance of conciliating 
that class of his Majesty’s subjects, and 
thereby giving unity and strength to the 
empire, had felt it his duty to support. 


That motion, however, met the fate of the | 


former proposition, and was not acceded 
to by their lordships. Since that, in the 
powers entrusted to him by the Prince 
Regent with a view to the formation of an 
administration, it had been distinctly laid 
down as a basis of that administration, that 


the claims of the Catholics should be taken 
into early consideration, with a view to a 


final and conciliatory adjustment. Under 
these circumstances, he wished to give no- 
tice of his intention to bring forward a 
proposition for the purpose of pledging the 
House to an early consideration next ses- 
sion (it being impossible, he was afraid, to 
go into that consideration during the pre- 
sent session) of the laws affecting the Ca- 
tholics, with a view to such final and con- 
ciliatory adjustment as may be conducive 
to the stability of the Protestant establish- 
ment and the general satisfaction and con- 
cord of all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects. . For the sake of convenience he 
thought it better not to make the motion 
till next week, and therefore gave notice 
for to-morrow se’nnight. 

Ear! Grey declared his determination to 
support the motion, and expressed his 
great satisfaction that the subject was now 
to be brought forward under new, and, he 
trusted, happier auspices than had hitherto 
attended it. He could not help, however, 
congratulating himself and the country, 
on what had recently occurred. Yester- 
day it was exactly five years, since the 
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Roman Catholics of Ireland. (Tig. 


present parliament met—a_ parliament 
which was assembled in consequence of 
the dismissal of an administration for in. 
troducing a something into the Matin 
Bill, in favour of the Catholics—and which 
had been since called a little something in 
the Mutiny Bill— 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire rose ta 
order, contending that the noble earl was 
irregularly going into the discussion of the 
question. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he was afraid 
he had suffered the House to get into a 
very disorderly state: a discussion of the 
subject was highly irregular, there being 
previously a question before the House. 

The Earl of Rosslyn observed, that had 
the question been put for the Lords to be 
summoned for Wednesday, it would have 
been perfectly competent for his-noble 
friend to have pfoceeded. _ 

Marquis Wellesley said, if he had been 
guilty of any irregularity, he had been 
sanctioned by the noble and learned Jord 
on the woolsack, who had assented to his 
giving his notice. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he conceived: 
that the noble marquis merely intended to 
give a notice. 

Marquis Wellesley vgplied, that he had. 
mentioned to the noble and learned lord, 
that he had intended to explain distinctly 
the grounds of giving his notice. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire said, he had 
heard the conversation between the. noble 
marquis and. his noble and learned friend, 
and he understood the former to state that 
he merely intended to give the notice. 

Earl Grey, who had also heard the con- 
versation, contended that the noble mar- 
quis had distinctly mentioned the manner’ 
in which he intended to give the notice. 

Marquis Wellesley called upon the noble 
and learned lord to do him justice, by 
stating what he actually did say. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he would. not 
do so irregular a thing. 

Marquis Wellesley said, he was then to; 
understand that it was irregular to.do him. 
justice. He would move that the Lords be 
summoned for Wednesday next. 

Earl Grey said, he was about to state to 
the House when he was interrupted, that. 
yesterday it was exactly five years since. 
this parliament first met, after the dismis- 
sion of an administration for bringing for=: 
ward an inadequate measure in favourof 
the Catholics ; he said inadequate, because 
he felt it to.be so; but was at the same 
time satisfied that. more could. not. have: 









been carried at that period. It would be 
recollected under what circumstances this 
parliament was assembled ; a cry was sent 
forth through the country against the dis- 
missed administration, upon the members 
of which every species of obloquy was 
cast, for the effort which they had made 
towards the conciliation- of his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects. Yet he had 
now the satisfaction to witness, and he 
congratulated himself and the country on 
the event, that in this very parliament the 
House of Commons had agreed to a pro- 
position, the object of which was the com- 
plete conciliation of his Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects, and that proposition 
brought forward by one who was a mem- 
ber of the administration under whose 
auspices this parliament was assembled. 
This would teach him stil] more forcibly 
to persevere in the line of duty, whatever 
obloquy might be cast upon him, satisfied 
that sooner or later his motives would be 
justified to the public, and his conduct 
shewn in its true and proper light. With 
respect to the motion of which notice had 
been given by the noble marquis, it should 
have his cordial support. He regretted 
the necessity of postponing the considera- 
tion till next session, but it was impossible 
to bring forward the subject immediately. 
He should undoubtedly support a motion 
for pledging the House to take it into con- 
sideration early in the next session, satis- 











































































































































































































| 
} fied that the object of it was of vital im- 
) portance to the state. As to the stability 
t of the Protestant establishment, which 
formed part of the intended motion, he 
- would say that the Protestant establish- 
- ment had not a warmer or more zealous 
r friend than himself,°and any securities 
that could be devised should meet his 
le ready support; but he must say, that in 
y his opinion the stability of the Protestant 
& ¢stablishment would be best secured by 
ot the repeal at once of all the disabilities 
under which the Catholics laboured, 
to’ taking as the best security their oaths of 
m. & llegiance, and their acknowledged loyalty 
be ‘othe state. He thought also that a simi- 
lar relief should be extended not only to 
to JB Catholics, but to all classes of Dissenters. 
gat. With respect, however, to what was more 
ce: HB Mmediately the subject—the Catholics, 
\is-. fB he was decidedly of opinion’ that a repeal 
or B fall the disabilities under which they 
of BB laboured; without any doubt, suspicion, or 
use Jealousy, would form the best security for 
me: Bi the Protestant establishment, and the’ best 
ave’ Btfeguard to the state, 
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Earl Stanhope gave notice that he should 
within the two succeeding days name a 
day for the second reading of his Bill for 
the relief of Protestant Dissenters, after the 
discussion on the motion of which the 
noble marquis had given notice. 

Earl Grosvenor said, he did not intend to 
bring forward the motion which he had 
formerly mentioned relative to the state 
of the nation, there being no point now 
remaining unconceded by ministers, ex- 
cepting that respecting which a notice 
had now been given by the noble marquis. 

The Lords were ordered to be summoned 
for Wednesday next. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June. 23. 


PETITION FROM BrapFoRD RESPECTING 
THE RENEWAL OF THE East Inp1a Compa- 
ny’s Cuarter.} A Petition of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Bradford, in 
the county of York, was presented and 
read ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners beg leave to 
represent to the House, that they con- 
ceive the commercial monopoly granted 
to the East India Company adverse to 
the interests in general of the British 
empire, and injurious in particular to 
the further prosperity of the various 
manufactures carried on in that large and 
populous district, and that the reasons for 
which this exclusive trade to India was 
first granted, no longer exist; and to 
prove that the commercial intercourse 
with the countries to the East of the Cape 
of Good Hope no longer requires the fos- 
tering aid of charter and exclusive rights, 
the petitioners request the House to advert 
to the great and rapidly increasing trade ' 
successfully carried on of late years to 
India and China by private adventurers 
from the United States of America ; and 
they have to lament the mortifying fact, 
that, in these times of commercial depres- ’ 
sion and embarrassment, aliens are ad- 
mitted to participate freely of that very 
trade which, from impolitic restrictions, 
is rendered nugatory to British: subjects 5 
and that the petitioners further beg leave 
to observe, that the port of London, either 
for export to or import of goods from the 
East Indies, possesses now no real advan- 
tages over the out-ports of the empire, 
where more dispatch and economy as- 
suredly prevail, and where the duties are ° 
doubtless as securely’ and -faithfully coi‘ 
lected; and that the petitioners have 
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strong reasons to believe, that many of 
their worsted and woollen articles, at pre- 
sent unknown in the East, would, through 
the zeal enterprize and discernment of in- 
dividual exertion, find a copious and ad- 
vantageous vent in those immense terri- 
tories to the North and East of the penin- 
sula of India, countries affording great 
variety of climate, and inhabited by mil- 
lions of people in almost every state of 
civilization ; and that the petitioners es- 
pecially beg to state to the House, that 
they look to the great empire of China as 
the peculiar object of their hopes, a na- 
tion well calculated to consume largely of 
the staple manufactures of Great Britain, 
and particularly of the neighbourhood of 
Bradford, giving her silks, her teas, and 
other valuable articles, in return; and 
therefore, presuming the main causes for 
the monopoly removed, that it infringes 
the rights and privileges of the great body 
of British traders, deprives them virtually 
of access to a vast and important com- 
merce manifestly beyond the means of the 
East India Company; and, at a time 
when so many channels for British in- 
dustry and capital are either considerably 
obstructed, or entirely closed, the peti- 
tioners humbiy pray the House to lay 
open to their exertions the trade to the 
continent and islands East of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and, above all, to China, per- 
mitting them a free choice of ships, ports 
and agents, and generally to place them 
on the same footing as British traders to 
the Western Indies, or any other British 
colonies ; and the petitjoners feel assured, 
that this measure would contribute more 
to the prosperity of these realms, in a 
commercial point of view, than any that 
ever claimed the consideration of the le- 
gislature ; and that, finally, the petitioners 
rely on the wisdom and justice of the 
House, and, with humble but confident 
hope, look forward to its decision for the 
desired object of this their Petition.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


REVOCATION OF THE OrDERS IN CouN- 
e1.} Mr. Brougham rose and said—I 
never addressed the House with such 
heartfelt satisfaction as on the present oc- 
casion; because after what passed ona 
preceding night, it is to myself peculiarly 
pleasing to learn, that this day an Order 
has been issued by his Royal Highness in 
council, of a nature which, to me, and to 
the hon. friends with whom I have con- 


Revocation of the Orders in Council. 
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sulted, is perfectly, in every way, satis. 
factory*. In consequence of this gratifying 
proceeding, I rise to move that the order 
of the day for calling over the House, 


es, 





* From the Supplement to the London Gasetie, 


At the Court at Carlton-house, the 23d af 
June, 1812; present his royal high. 
ness the Prince Regent in Council. 


Whereas his royal highness the Prince 
Regent was pleased to declare, in the 
name, and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
on the 21st day of April, 1812, « That if 
at any time hereafter the Berlin and Milan 
Decrees shall, by some authentic act of 
the French government, publicly promul- 
gated, be absolutely and unconditionally. 
repealed, then and from thenceforth the 
Order in Council of the 7th of January, 
1807, and the Order in Council of the 26th 
of April 1809, shall, without any farther 
order, be, and the same are hereby de. 
clared from thenceforth to be, wholly and 
absolutely revoked.” 

And whereas the Chargé des Affaires 
of the United States of America, resident 
at this court, did, on the 20th day of May 
last, transmit to lord viscount Castlereagh, 
one of his Majesty’s principal secretaries 
of state, a copy of a certain instrument, 
then for the first time communicated to 
this court, purporting to be a Decree 
passed by the government of France, on 
the 28th day of April, 1811, by which 
the Decrees of Berlin and Milan are de- 
clared to be definitively no longer in force, 
in regard to American vessels. 

And whereas his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, although he cannot con- 
sider the tenour of the said instrument as 
satisfying the conditions set forth in the 
said Order of the 21st of April last, upon 
which the said Orders were to cease and 
determine, is nevertheless disposed on his 
part to take such measures as may tend to 
re-establish the intercourse between neds 
tral and belligerent nations, upon its ac- 
customed principles; his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, is therefore pleased, 
by and with the advice of his Majesty’s 
privy council, to order and declare, and it 
is hereby ordered and declared, That the 
Order in Council bearing date the 7th 
day of January, 1807, and the Order in 
Council bearing date the 26th day of 
April, 1809, be revoked, so far as may Te 
gard American vessels, and their cargoes 
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which is fixed for Thursday next, be dis- 
charged, since the necessity for enforcing 
it no longer exists. Under these wel- 
come circumstances, I cannot sit down 
and close my lips as it were for ever upon 
the important subject of the Orders in 
Council, without expressing my sense of 
the frank and manly conduct of govern- 
ment in the mode they have adopted of 
recalling them [Hear! hear! from all 
sides.) To say more than this would be 
superfluous, and might be imputed to mo- 
tives to which I shall not now refer; and 
to say less, would be refusing to do what 
in my mind is but an act of strict justice. 
As one of the country, and on behalf of 
the country, I beg to thank ministers for 
the manly and becoming Declaration they 
have made. It is fit that these expres- 
sions of satisfaction should originate on 
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this side of the House, because, when an 
individual or a government, by circum- 
stances, has been entangled in a certain 
set of measures, and the question is pressed 
upon them whether they shall be aban- 
doned, I am persuaded that the fear, na- 
tural to human weakness, lest their oppo- 
nents should indulge in a species of ill- 
judged triumph, has, more frequently than 
was fit, been the reason why those mea- 
sures have been persisted in, long after 
the welfare of the state has required that 
they should be relinquished. For this 
reason I have thought that what I have 
said should come from me. I know that 


the effect of the revocation of the Or- 
ders in Council will be the revival and 
reanimation of our expiring trade and 
manufactures, and I hope that it will 
be met with 9 proper spirit in the United 





being American property, from the Ist 
day of August next. ; 

But whereas by certain acts of the go- 
vernment of the United States of America, 
all British armed vessels are excluded from 
the harbours and waters of the said United 
States, and the armed vessels of France 
being permitted to enter therein; and 
the commercial intercourse between Great 
Britain and the said United States is in- 
terdicted, the commercial intercourse be- 
tween France and the said United States 
having been restored ; his royal highness 
the Prince Regent is pleased hereby fur- 
ther to declare, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, that if the govern- 
ment of the said United States shall not, 
as soon as may be, after this Order shall 
have been duly notified. by his Majesty’s 
minister in America to the said govern- 
ment, revoke, or cause to be revoked, the 
said acts, this present Order shall in that 
case, after due notice signified by his Ma- 
jesty’s minister in America to the said go- 
vernment, be thenceforth null and of no 
effect. 

It is further ordered and declared, that 
all American vessels, and their cargoes, 
being American property, that shall have 
been captured subsequently to the 20th 
day of May last, for a breach of the afore- 
said Orders in Council alone, and which 
shall not have been actually condemned. 
before the date of this Order ; and that all 
ships and cargoes as aforesaid, that shall 
henceforth be captured under the said 
Orders, prior to the Ist day of August 
next, shall not be proceeded against to 
condemnation till further orders, but shall, 





spectively appertain., 
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in the event of this Order not becoming 
null and of no effect, in the case aforesaid, 
be forthwith liberated and restored, sub- 
ject to such reasonable expences on the 
part of the captors, as shall have been 
justly incurred. 

Provided, that nothing in this Order 
contained, respecting the revocation of the 
Orders herein-mentioned, shall be taken 
to revive wholly or in part the Orders in 
Council of the 11th of November, 1807, 
or any other Order not herein-mentioned, 
or to deprive parties of any legal remedy 
to which they may be entitled under the 
Order in Council of the 21st of April, 
1812. 

His royal highness the Prince Regent is 
hereby pleased further to declare, in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
that nothing in this present Order con- 
tained, shall be understood to preclude his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, if cir- 
cumstances shall so require, from restoring, 
after reasonable notice, the Orders of the 
7th of January, 1807, and 26th of April, 
1809, or any part thereof, to their full ef- 
fect, or from taking such other measures 
of retaliation against the enemy, as may 
appear to his Royal Highness to be just 
and necessary. 

And the right honourable the lords 
commissioners of his Majesty’s treasury, 
his Majesty’s principal secretaries of 
state, the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty, and the judge of the high court 
of admiralty, and the judges of the courts 
of vice-admiralty, are to take the neces- 
sary measures herein, as to them may re- 
James Butter, 
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States. The language employed by 
the British ministers is not foreign to that 
of conciliation, and I trust, therefore, that 
an equally conciliatory and friendly dis- 
position will be shewn, as indeed it na- 
turally must, by the American executive. 
If such an amicable feeling be not ex- 
cited, though I cannot anticipate such an 
event, I shall be one of the last men in the 
country to say that in such a case, the 
government of the British empire ought 
not to be firmly supported—[Hear! from 
all sides.] One of the most beneficial ef- 
fects of the mode in which this revocation 
has been made is, that it will have an ad- 
vantageous operation on our négociations 
with the United States, and it is far better 
than if the Orders in Council had been 
formally annulled by a vote of parlia- 
ment. It is a most forward step to offer 
the hand of friendship, and if accepted, I 
am convinced that neither of these inde- 
pendent nations will make any sacrifice of 
honour by mutual conciliation. 

Lord Castlereagh.—It must always afford 
his Majesty’s government great satisfac- 
tion to merit the approbation so liberally 
bestowed, but more particularly at the 
present moment. I was persuaded when 
the question, so long the subject of angry 
discussion, was stripped of the prejudices 
by which it was surrounded, that the step 


now taken would be viewed in its prover 


light. I hope, however, that it will not 
by any be supposed, that ministers have 
unadvisedly departed from their original 
intention, by the Declaration to which such 
encomiums have been applied. It is true, 
that there is a variation, and thé difference 
is this: it was the wish of government, as 
expressed on a former occasion, thatva 
suspension, and not a revocation, of the 
Orders in Council should be adopted, and 
the hon. member will not fail to recollect 
that in a resolution which he himself 
once proposed to the House, a suspension 
only wasrecommended. On consideration, 
however, it was found, that the word Sus- 

ension was not to be found in the Non- 
intercourse Act, and the President of the 
United States was only empowered to re- 
peal it, on condition that the Orders in 
Council were revoked. It therefore ap- 
peared to ministers proper, in order that 
no risk might be incurred, that a revoca- 
tion and not a suspension of the Orders in 
Council should be determined upon, Great 
Britain still preserving all the powers and 
rights she would have possessed provided 
the other course of proceeding had been 
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deemed more expedient. In every other 
respect the Declaration was conformabie 
to the original intention of government, 
The House will also find, that ministers, 
in a spirit of conciliation which was not 
less their desire than their duty, have 
made it not merely a revocation, but a res 
trospective revocation, to be in force from 
the moment that the French Edict de 
claring the Berlin and Milan Decrees re. 
pealed have been communicated to them; 
I have now only to return my thanks to 
the hon. member for the handsome man: 
ner in which he has introduced the sub. 
ject, and I trust he will not consider that 
ministers are indisposed to receive his ap- 
probation because they think it necessary 
to state in what degree they deserve it. 

Mr. Baring, before the matter was set at 
rest, wished to offer his congratulations to 
the ministers and to the country, both on 
the termination of the Orders in Council, 
as well ascn the manner in which they 
had been terminated ; the government, 
finding that it was necessary to abandon 
the system, had resigned it in a fair and 
liberal way. The honour of the country 
would in no respect be prejudiced, and 
her commerce and manufactures would be 
most materially benefiied. He rose prin- 
cipally to éxpress his own and the nation’s 
obligations to the hon. member who main- 
ly by his individual exertions, had brought 
the subject to so happy a conclusion—a 
conclusion which he believed must, and 
he knew ought to satisfy the Americamre- 
public. (Hear! hear!) However eager 
the witnesses produced at the bar, aad 
however anxious the manufacturers in ge- 
neral might be for the repeal of the Or 
ders in Council, they would cheerfully 
make any sacrifices, however considerable, 
if America should make demands incdn- 
sistent with the interests or honour of the 
nation. 

Sir F. Burdett concurred in the general 
opinion of the wisdom which the Prince 
Regent’s government had displayed on 
the present occasion.” But there was one 
point to which he wished again to-call 
their attention, because it was one, which, 
perhaps, more than any other was likely 
to prevent or interrupt harmony. with 
America—he meant the impressment.of 
American seamen. The other day he 
had mentioned the impressment of one 
Williams, who, he: understood, was really 


an American seaman, and he should ‘be 
glad to know whether his case had been 


enquired into, ; 
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Mr. Goulburn said, that his hon. friend 
(Mr. Croker) being absent, he could not 
give any immediate answer to the ques- 
tion. 

Lord Castlereagh wished to observe, that 
in the present stage of the negociations 
with America, the most active steps had 
been taken, to put an end to this source of 
misunderstanding. Our ambassador had 
asked a list of all persons in our navy, 
who were supposed to be American sea- 
men, and when that list was procured, 
their cases would be forthwith enquired 
into. 

Mr. Ponsonby entertained very little 
doubt, that the Order now issued would be 

erfectly satisfactory to America; but 
should she think proper to rise in her de- 
mands to what was unreasonable and un- 
just, no man would be more forward than 
himself to support the rights and interests 
of this country. 

Mr. Whitbread had no question that this 
measure, now so happily adopted, would 
prevent the breaking out of hostilities with 
America, He would now only observe, 
that it was impossible to contemplate the 
happiness and delight which its prospect 
had diffused among the manufacturing 
districts of the country, without congratu- 
Jating the House and the country on. the 
occasion ; and they would soon have the 
satisfactioneof going totheir several homes, 
and of every where finding the people em- 
ployed, industrious, and satisfied. It was 
unnecessary for him to’ pass anyzeulogy 
onthe manner in which his hon. friend 
had conducted himself through the whole 
of the inquiry; that conduct had been 
witnessed by the House itself. He hoped 
that concord with America would be 
speedily restored ; and that together with 
it, in the course of a very few months, an 
attempt would be made by ministers to re- 
store peace with France, which could not 
fail to be attended with the greatest bless- 
ings to the country, and which he believed 
had hardly yet been gone about in the 
spirit of conciliation; in any instance, 

The order of the day for the call of the 
House on Thursday was then discharged. 


Trish Tyrues.] Mr. Parnell rose pur- 
suant to his notice, to submit a motion to 
the House respecting tythes in Ireland. 
He said he felt that some explanation was 
due from him for bringing forward a sub- 
ject involving interests of so much import- 
ancem-and some apology for the trouble 
he should be obliged to give the House, in. 
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hearing him re-state arguments which he 
had before advanced.- His explanation 
was, that the consideration of this question 
had become necessary, in consequence of 
the petitions and public declarations of 
nine of the largest counties in Ireland, all 
of them concurring in opinion, that some 
alteration in the system was absolutely in- 
dispensable. There was no doubt, the 
same opinion prevailed throughout all 
Ireland. Even the clergy were themselves 
well-wishers to some plan of relief. ~Bi- 
shop Woodward had said, that that man 
would be a great benefactor to the clergy, 
who could devise a plan by which they 
could receive an equivalent income by 
other means.—There was the authority of 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pole) that 
tythes were a great evil. He said, last 
session, he should consider himself the 
most fortunate servant that ever served 
the crown, if he could discover an ade- 
quate remedy. Mr. Perceval had acknow- 
ledged the evil, he having prepared a Bill 
to give relief Lord Redesdale had also pre- 
pared a Bill—and Mr. Pitt, in his Union 
speech, had said that tythes operated 
as “a great pressure on the lower orders, 
and were a great practicalevil.” Under all 
these authorities, he felt himself perfectly 
justified in calling the attention of the 
House, to adopt a remedy for this great 
and galling grievance. His apology for 
again proceeding to re-urge his former 
arguments, consisted in the necessity of 
making the peculiar circumstances of Ire- 
land, in respect to tythes, thoroughly un- 
derstood. Unless these circumstances were 
known, an English House of Commons 
might conceive the system wes the same 
in that country as in this, and that no evil 
existed. He rested his casejwholly on the 
dissimilarity of the circumstances of the 
two countries. He did not wish to bring 
to his aid those general objections which 
great authorities had made to tythes, as a 
provision for a clergy; but he wholly 
waved them, and would shew, that there 
did exist in Ireland that peculiar state of 
things, which would admit of the commu- 
tation of tythes there, without affording 
any precedent for a similar measure in 
this country. The first distinction con- 
sisted in the religion of the Irish. If, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, their num- 


‘ber was taken at five millions, (a very mo- 


derate calculation,) it would be found that 

one-tenth of these only belonged to the 

established religion. Primate Boulter 

and bishop Woodward were evidence of 
(3 A) 
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phis fact, nine-tenths of the people there- 


ore paid two establishments. But they 
were not the complainants. The Protes- 
tants alone had petitioned. The Catho- 
lics paid the tythes, without any com- 
plaint—they had not interfered in the 
discussion of the question, not wishing to 
allow any one to suspect them of a wish to 
meddle with the Protestant establishment. 
It was, however, but common justice to 
enable them to pay this establishment in 
a way the least onerous and oppressive. 
The second distinction consisted in the 
modern enforcement of the payment of 
tithes in Ireland. Primate Boulter says, 
* since the Reformation, while the lands 
were mostly in Popish hands, the clergy 
took what they could get thankfully ; and 
very few went near their livings.””—Things 
remained in this situation until the sur- 
render of Limerick, and at this period, 
and not before, the Protestant clergy be- 
gan to realize the right to tithe; which, 
before, had only existed in laws not ap- 
plicable, and not submitted to by the 
Irish people. Primate Boulter says, the 
tithe of agistment was only demanded in 
1720. The demand was not acceded to; 
and the vote of the House of Commons in 
1734, took away no realized right, but 
one which the Irish people had never ac- 
knowledged. To this day, the clergy had 
never been able to enforce the tithes on 
many articles, which, though given by 
the ecclesiastical interpretations of the 
law, have always been in abeyance. The 
inference from which circumstance is. 
this, that the assertion is not founded in. 
fact, that the lands of Ireland are sold and 
let, subject to a deduction of one-tenth of 
the produce to the Church. From this 
state of things arises a. third distinction, 
between tithes in England and Ireland; 
namely, the uncertainty of what things: 
are titheable, and of what rates are paya- 
ble. In some parishes no tithes have 
ever been claimed on hay; in others for 
potatoes ; and jin others on flax; though 
the legal right is vested in the clergy to 
enforce the payment of them.—When 
these parishes fall into new hands, this 
right is often enforced, and the greatest 
injury is done to the landholders who have 
made bargains for their farms, calculating 
the charge of tithe according to what has 
before been claimed.. This uncertainty 
gives the clergy the means of exercising 
the greatest oppression—it puts the whole’ 
of the landholders entirely into their 
power, and is the source of endless litiga- 
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tion, injustice, and oppression.—A fourth 
distinction consists in the way tithes are 
collected in Ireland. Every individual 
in Ireland, as a matter of course, is a land. 
holder, if he can possibly become so. The 
poor exist on the produce of their own 


ground, and not, as in this country, on the . 


wages of day labour ; and there being no 
restraint on the division and alienation of 
land, there is a great facility of acquiring 
it—The ground held by them is all in 
tillage—that held by great farmers is neat. 
ly all in pasture, and free from tithes, 
The consequence is, the income of the 
clergy is paid by the poor occupiers—by 
those who, in this country, would be en. 
titled to parish relief. The further con. 
sequence is, that the clergyman is obliged 
to employ tithe proctors ard tithe farmers 
to collect his tithes. The unlimited powers 
of the clergy on the one hand, and the 
absolute poverty of the people on the 
other, together with the severe habits of 
the proctors and tithe farmers, produce a 
degree of suffering and oppression, s0 
galling and so universal, as it is scarcely 
possible to describe, almost impossible to 
be credited. Every art and every threat 
is made use of to extract from the land. 
holder the greatest possible sum, as a 
composition for his tithe, and in case of 
refusal, the tithe is sold to the highest 
bidder. If a composition is agreed to, 
promissory notes payable in a year are 
taken, and thus all the lower orders ate 
placed in the power of the proctors, it cone 
stantly happening that their notes cannot 
be paid when they fall due. A fifth dis- 
tinction consists in the dissimilarity of the 
laws of England and Ireland; modern 
Irish statutes having deprived the Irish 
landholder of the redress, by compelling 
the clergy to draw their tithe, and in case 
of litigation of the trial by jury. Under 
all these circumstances, there was a good 
case for the interference of parliament, 
and enough was said to support the mo- 
tion. But so much confidence had been 
expressed by the opponents to an altera: 
tion in the system, in the assertions they 
had advanced, that it was requisite to 
make some observations upon them. The 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pole) had said, 
tithes are not the grievance which oppress 
the poor of Ireland. ‘Landlords are the 
oppressors: in them the evil is to be 
found. This was a very inconsistent at- 
gument, from one who has proved the 
existence of the evil, by the declaration 
that he would consider ‘himself the most 
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fortunate public man that now served the 
crown, if he could discover a remedy for 
it But this charge against the landlords 
of Ireland was wholly unfounded—it was 
equally so, if brought against those ger 
sons who were called middle-men. No- 
thing was more unfounded than the pre- 
vailing opinion of the character of this 
class of men; their origin sprung from the 
Catholic penal laws—the contiscations of 
property, the expulsion of the great Ca- 
tholic familiese-a state of things render- 
ing it impossible for any quiet proprietor 
of land, a century ago, in Ireland, to ob- 
tain any thing from it, except by letting 
on long terms to the few solvent Protes- 
tants that inhabited the strong towns. 
But whatever evil might belong to the 
system, it was daily wearing out. The 
middle-men might in some instances have 
acted with severity towards their tenantry; 
but for the most part they were highly 
weful and exceedingly kind and charita- 
ble to the lower orders of the people. It 
had been said with great confidence, that 
if tithes were abolished, the landholder 
would gain no advantage, because his rent 
would be raised, even higher than the 
tithe he paid. No one could urge this 
without betraying an utter ignorance of 
the nature of rent and tithe—rent was a 
portion of the profit of Jand—tithe of its 
ptoduce—if there was no profit to be 
made, there could be no rent paid—if 
there was any produce tithe must be paid. 
--A man gave rent as the price for the 
acre of land, voluntarily, and in order to 
receive a valuable return for his labour 
and time. Tithe was paid by nine-tenths 
of the people of Ireland, without receiv- 
Ing any corresponding advantage. Rent 
Was paid in sums that were of a fixed 
amount, and at certain periods of time. 
Tithes were neither certain in amount, or 
paid at any fixed times. The landholder 
who paid a rent, received back the whole 
produce of his labour and capital. In 

ying tithe fhe gave a one-tenth part of 
is improved crops away. The laws pro- 
tected most effectually the tenant in his 
dealings with the landlord—they placed 
him, in respect to tithe, wholly at the 
mercy of the clergy; it was, therefore, 
plain that the argument derived from this 
"0 of the question was good for nothing. 

ut it was said, there is no particular plan 
this, however, was a mere assertion to 
supply the place of better ways of com- 
hating the desired change. It was a 


meg 
mete trick of debate, and a most stale one, 


_ practical evil, if he had not a 
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urged not only now, but against every pro- 
position of a great and radical reform of a 
long established and inveterate grievance, 
Though the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Pole) might not have been able to disco- 
ver a plan, it was no proof that every one 
was equally incapable of devising one. 
Every good system of politics was equal 
to the redress of every species of evil. 
There could be no doubt, that if the House 
would sincerely undertake the task, the 
result would be an adequate remedy. It 
is well known, Mr. Pitt had prepared a 
plan for the commutation of tithes in this 
country. He never would have held out 
the system of tithes in Ireland as a great 
lan di- 
gested in his mind for removing it. The 
fact was, that the only and true difficulty 
consisted in making a choice of several 
practicable plans. The first he should 
mention was—Ist, a valuation of tithes by 
commissioners on the precedents of the 
acts of 26 Henry 8,c. 3;-27 George 3, 
c.3; and, 28 George 3, c¢. 44.—2d. An 
acreable tax on lands now subject to tithes, 
equivalent to the value of tithes now re- 
ceived, to be paid tothe clergy. 3d. A 
provision to secure the clergy from the 
alteration of the value of money, on the 
precedent of 18 Eliz. c. 6, for securing to 
the universities the value of their lands, 
by making corn the criterion of the value 
of the rent received in letting them. Ano- 
ther plan was, Ist. A valuation as before. 
2d. Payment by the treasury from funds 
to be derived from some general equitable 
tax; and 3d. A provision as before men- 
tioned, relative to the alteration of the 
value of money. Another plan—by giv- 
ing lands in lieu of the present value re- 
ceived by theclergy. Another, the enact- 
ing of a general modus; and further, a 
remedy might be gradually obtained by 
only the repealing of one act of parlia- 
ment; namely, the 13th of Elizabeth ; as 
it appears, in the opinion of justice Biack- 
stone, that before the passing of that act, 
every landed proprietor could, by com- 
mon law, make a composition with the 
clergy for the tithes payable on his estate, 
by giving a portion of it to the clergy 
with the consent of the ordinary. Of 
these several plans, the hon. member said, 
if he was to give an opinion which was 
the best way of proceeding, he should 
propose, in the first instance, to adopt an 
acreable tax; but at the same time make 
an arrangement by which lands should be 


purchased as fast as they could be procur- 
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ed, to be the final equivalent for the tithes 
to be taken away. The acreable tax to 
be continued to be paid to government, as 
interest for the sums necessary to be ad- 
‘vanced to purchase the lands. It was not 
his business now to enter into the details 
of the plan; as his motion only required 
the House to consider the subject early 
next session. But if that motion was car- 
ried, he would be prepared to prove to the 
House that such a plan might be adopted 
upon the precedents of existing statutes, 
and with complete justice to the rights and 
interests of the Church. 

The hon. member then proceeded to 
shew that his measure would contribute to 
the stability of the Established Church— 
that it would never be safe while the in- 
crease of its income generated so much 
discontent—that it would enable Ireland 
to extend her tillage, and thereby supply 
England with the food she could not grow 
for her own wants, That it would pro- 
mote the internal tranquillity of Ireland, 
and by conciliating the people of that 
country, concentrate the resources of the 
empire; and conclading by moving— 
“That this House will, early in the next 
session of parliament, take into ils most se- 
rious consideration, the state of the laws 
relating to tythes in Ireland, with a view 
to a legislative measure conducive to the 
relief of the lower orders of the people— 
and the more satisfactory provision of the 
clergy of the Established Church.” 

Mr. Wellesley Pole wished to avoid going 
over the ground which he had stated in 
his speech of last session, on a motion si- 
milar to the present, then brought forward 
by the hon. gentleman. There was no- 
thing new in the speech of that hon. gen- 
tleman, nothing which was not stated last 
year. He had shewn him then, that not 
one of the plans which had yet been pro- 
posed for the commutation of tythes, but 
would have the effect of making the peo- 
ple of Ireland pay more than they at pre- 
sent paid. He called upon the hon. gen- 
tleman Jast year, to exert himself on the 
subject, and to endeavour to methodize his 
thoughts in a Bill, which, when brought 
into the House, he promised to discuss 
fairly with him. But instead of doing this, 
he had merely repeated this session what 
he had done in a former. The hon. gen- 
tleman bad said, he wished to know what 
the clergy of Ire{and really enjoyed at 
present, before proceeding to attempt to 
commute it. He (Mr. Pole) stated last 
year, that the clergy enjoyed between a 
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twentieth and a thirtieth part of the pro. 
duce ; in many cases not more than a thir. 
tieth. But in all commutations, it would 
be impossible to proceed upon any other’ 
principle than allowing the clergy what 
they were entitled to by law, namely, q 
tenth. If they then were to receive less than 
this, they would be deprived of their right; 
and if they were to receive a tenth, the 
people of Ireland would be paying more 
than the double of what they at present 
paid. The hon. gentleman had proposed 
an acreable tax; but this had always been 
found ineffectual; and it could not be car. 
ried into execution without great injustice 
and great violation of the existing laws, 
All pasture land was declared by the Irish 
parliament for ever free. ‘The worst acre 
of land too would be put on the same foot: 
ing with the best. They paid no tythes; 
so that there were difficulties on every 
point. He had said last year, that tythes 
were a great grievance among the lower 
orders of Ireland—and why? Because they 
did not understand the subject. The hon, 
member had accused him of speaking un- 
favourably of middle men. He would ask 
the hon. gentleman if he had ever heard 
of what were called land pirates, in Ire- 
land? A gentleman in Ireland let 3 or 400 
acres to what was called a solvent tenant, 
to whom it was not convenient to live on 
the ground, and who let it out again ata 
profit rent to persons who distributed it out 
into small parcels, and so it came at last 
into-the hands of land pirates. The occu 
pier of the ground had in this way, four ot 
five rents to pay. The payment of tythes 
in Ireland compared to what it was in 
England, was a mere flea-bite. In a great 
part of Ireland there was no tythe on hay, 
in other parts, a very small tythe on pota 
toes ; and all pasture land was free. 

Sir J. Newport said, the noble lord oppo- 
site (Castlereagh) must surely have thought 
that some pian for the commutation ot 
tythes was practicable, otherwise, why 
did he lead the people to believe so at the 
Union—this was one of the pledges at the 
Union. The right hon. gentleman who 
spoke last had said, that any commutation 
would only have the effect of making the 
people pay more than at present; but 
even supposing this to be the case, would 
not a man consent to pay even something 
more when he knew the utmost extent 0 
it, and knew that, let him lay out what he 
chose in the improvement of his land, he 
would not be deprived of his return by ads 
ditional exactions for tythes. He had the 
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authority of a most respectable clergyman 
in Ireland who had resided between forty 
and fifty years in his parish, for saying, 
that if the Irish clergy were to collect 
their own tythes, there was not one of 
them that would not be an advocate for 
commutation. The right hon. baronet 
proceeded in illustration of the tyrannical 
exactions to which the people of Ireland 
were subjected by the tythe laws, to read 
a Notice served by Mr. James Moreland, 
the clergyman of the parish of New Ross, 
in the county of Wexford, on one of his 
arishioners, in which he warned him that 
he would not take his tenth till he should 
dig up all his crop at once, and that he 
would not allow him to dig up one pota- 
toe before. This was the more oppressive 
as it was well known that the people were 
compelled, as their only means of subsist- 
ence, to live on the new crop of potatoes, 
long before a crop was fit to be dug up. 
This very living had been raised by Mr. 
Moreland in the space of seven years from 
1,100/. to 3,000/.. Was it to be wondered 
at then, if the legislature left them to them- 
selves, that this oppressed people should 
be driven to the commission of the out- 
rages at which the remembrance of 1798 
made him still shudder. It might be pro- 
per to add, that this Mr. Moreland had 
formerly a living in Cavan. The parish 


was withdrawn from tillage to pasturage, 


for which it was unfit. One farmer said, 
it was impossible for any man to till in a 
parish where Mr. Moreland was rector. 
The people were obliged to procure the 
potatoes on which they lived, from ano- 
ther parish. 

Lord Castlereagh admitted that indivi- 
dual cases of oppression must exist under 
any administration of law; but he thought 
it was not fair in the right hon. baronet to 
hold up in this manner, to public indigna- 
tion, an individual who was not there to 
answer for himself, and who, upon exami- 
nation of the case, might possibly be found 
to have acted in a manner different from 
the information which the right hon. ba- 
tonet had received. He thought it was 
incumbent upon those, who felt an evil to 
be of sufficient magnitude ‘to state to par- 
liament, to propose some remedy for it. 
Although, in some cases of the greatest 
magnitude, like the question of fast night, 
Parliament might take it upon itself to find 
the remedy ; yet in all ordinary cases of 
|egislation, it was for the gentleman who 
stated’ the evil to propose the remedy. He 
thought that was the course which the hon. 
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mover ought to have taken in this instance. 
He thought the right hon. baronet was too 
ready to consider every opinion delivered 
in debate as solemn pledges, which no 
tinses or circumstances could remove. He 
had been always friendly to a commuta- 
tion for tythes, if it were practicable; but 
the great difficulty was to find any substi- 
tution for it which would not be felt still 
more heavily. Any arrangement must go 
on the principle, that the clergy had an 
absolute estate equal to one-tenth of the 
growing tillage of the country. He found 
very great difficulties in suggesting any 
substitute, notwithstanding all the pains he 
had taken on the subject. He should, 
however, be happy to confer with any one 
on the business, and would be glad to find 
any feasible plan proposed. 

r. Barham said, he had often heard 
the cry, that the Church was in danger, 
but it was not from Sectarists, Catholics, 
or Dissenters of any description. The 
danger arose chiefly from the misconduct 
of its own members. For this reason he 
had always regretted that tithes had ever 
existed, as they had every where created 
a discontent which alienated the minds of 
the people from the religion they were 
bred in. He should, therefore, support 
the motion, because he thought it would 
tend to do away tythes. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald, knight of Kerry, 
said, there were some who doubted whe- 
ther they should meddle at all with tythes, 
as being church-property; others doubt- 
ed, whether they could legislate respect- 
ing them with any effect : but he was sure 
something ought to be done in regard to 
them, in order to relieve the grievous op- 
pression which they were the means of in- 
flicting on the Irish peasantry. Mr. Pitt 
had given it as his decided opinion, that 
it was a subject of vital importance, and 
well deserved the serious attention of the 
House. His hon. friend had therefore 
done no more than his duty in bringing 
forward his present proposition; and he 
would have been criminal if he had neg- 
lected to do so, and to call on parliament 
to take the subject into consideration early 
in the next session. 

Mr. J. Smith declared, that he should 
be glad to see a total change in the prin- 


‘ciple of tythes, but not without an ample 


security to those who had property in 
them. If he could state to the House the 
instances of oppression of which he had 
heard and read, reaps 0 in Ire- 
land, it would make the feelings of Eng- 
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lishmen revolt. Convinced that there 
was no subject of greater importanee to 
the empire, he should certainly support 
the motion. 

Mr. Tighe asked to whom were the peo- 
ple of Ireland to look for redress but to 
their representatives? The grievances 
with which the system of tythes abound- 
ed, were acknowledged by all parties, and 
he could not therefore perceive any ra- 
tional objection to the motion. 

Mr. Wilberforce was astonished at the 
difficulty of obtaining information on the 
subject of tythes in Ireland; but it was 
evident in many parts of that country the 
peasantry were much oppressed. It was 
a great advantage of the Union, that it 
brought the condition of the lower orders 
of the people of Ireland more completely 
under the contemplation and considera- 
tion of the empire. 

_ Mr. Parnell said, that after the very able 
manner his arguments had been supported 
by his hon. friends, he should not detain 
the House many moments. He begged, 
however, to call their attention to the de- 
claration of the noble lord. He had said 


he felt the strongest impressions of the | 


great evils under which tythes are col- 
lected in Ireland—of the great relief, a 
remedy consistent with the rights of the 
clergy would afford—and of the value 


such a remedy would be to the stability 
of the Church. These are the three pro- 
positions which it was the object of his ar- 
goment to prove.—He therefore felt that 
he had been most completely borne out in 


the correctness of that argument by the 
noble lord’s declaration. His offer to 
«communicate with himon the subject, with 
.a view to the arrangement of some reme- 
dy, he would accept most thankfully; and 
_ he should undertake the task with a de- 
termination that the noble lord should not 
find him wanting in zeal and industry to 
give effect to those intentions of fairl 
meeting the difficulties which he believed 
_ him seriously to possess, In regard to 
the speech of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Pole), it was rather hard that he 
Should censure him for not obeying his 
injunctions to prepare and propose a plan 
,in the beginning of it, and then occupy 
two-thirds of his argument in endeavour- 
ing to shew his plan was a bad one. 
What he had said in respect to that plan, 
was wholly irrelevant, and when the pro- 
per time should come, he would shew that 
-none of his objections deserved the least 
-credit, 
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For the notion 36; Against it 39 : 

Majority 3. 
List of the Minority. 

Babington, T. Lloyd, I. H. 
Bagenal, W. Macdonald, J, 
Barham, J. F. Martin, H. 
Bernard, T. Mathew, hon. M, 
Burdett, sir F. Newport, sir J, 
Bennet, hon. H.G. _ Piggott, sir A. 
Baring, A. Ponsonby, rt. hon, G, 
Creevey, T. Ponsonby, hon. G, 
Cuthbert, J. R. Romilly, sir S. 
Dillon, hon. H. A. Smith, J. 
Gower, lord Smith, W. 
Grenfell, P. Trench, F. 
Horner, F. Tighe, W. 
Herbert, hon. W. Tierney, rt. hon. G, 
Hamilton, sir H. Wilberforce, W. 
Hutchinson, C. H, Whitbread, S. 
Knight, R. TELLERS. 
Knox, hon. T. Parnell, H. 
Lockhart, J. I, Fitzgerald, M. 
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Wednesday, June 24. 
Deays in Cuancery.}] Lord Redesdak 
called the attention of their lordships to 
-the great grievance arising from the num- 
ber of appeals before the House, and the 
delay in deciding uponthem. Hethought 
it of the greatest importance that some 
measure should be adopted even in the 
present session, late as the period was, in 
order that next session a commencement 
might be made in a more expeditious 
mode of getting through the appeals. To 
do this he thought it would be absolutely 
necessary to provide assistance to the 
Lord Chancellor in the Court of Chancery 
in order that that noble and learned lord 
might be enabled to devote more time to 
the hearing of appeals in that House. 

The Lord Chancellor stated the great 
evils that arose from the delay in the judi- 
cial business of the House, and observed, 
that he had forborne from pressing the 
subject whilst under consideration in a 
committee of the other House. The re- 
port of that committee had, however, now 
een made, and he must observe, that it 
was quite impossible for the House to get 
through its judicial business without some 
other arrangement was resorted to, it being 
impossible for the Chancellor to devote a 
sufficient portion of time to the hearing of 
appeals, unless assistance was given to him 

inthe Court of Chancery. ; 
Lord Ellenborough concurred in opinion 
that some prompt arrangement was abae- 
_lytely necessary, with a view to the more 
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there would be a denial of justice to the 
ublic, and the character of the House 
would be disgraced. 

TheEarl of Liverpool also urged the ne- 
cessity of some measure being adopted in 
the present session, for that purpose. 

Earl Grey thought, that before any such 
measure was resorted to, an enquiry ought 
to take place, as to whether the business 
in the Court of Chancery had actually 
increased, it being understood that the 
number of Bills in that court was not so 

reat as in the time of lord Hardwicke. 

Lord Redesdale contended, that the num- 
ber of Bills was no criterion of the business 
of the Court of Chancery, which he knew 
of his own knowledge had immensely 
increased. The increase arising from mo- 
tions of various descriptions, from cases of 
bankruptcy, and a variety of other matters. 
Causes also lasted much longer now, not 
only in the Court of Chancery, than they 
had done within his own experience, but 
alsoin other courts, and likewise in that 
House, from the practice ofa greater num- 
ber of counsel being employed on each 
side, and their speeches being much longer 
than formerly. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that who- 
ever might be Chancellor, it was impos- 
sible for any man in that situation to attend 
sufficiently to the business in the Court of 
nega and the judicial business in that 

ouse. 


RevocaTION oF THE OrpeErs 1n Coun- 
ci.}] Earl Fitzwilliam adverted to the 
notice he had lately given, that he might 
feel it necessary to trouble the House with 
amotion on the subject of the Orders in 
Council, but observed that the document 
which had been published yesterday, in 
the Gazette, was perfectly satisfactory, 
aid, therefore, he did not mean to bring 
forwardany motion upon the subject. He 
was happy that ministers had at length 
retracted the errors of their former policy, 
and had no doubt that the measure they 
had adopted would be perfectly satisfac- 
tory to the manufacturing interests of the 
country. 

The Earl of Liverpool disclaimed for 
himself and his colleagues, in the adoption 
of the measure alluded to, any acknow- 
ledgment of errors in their former policy, 
contending, on the contrary, that the Or- 
ders in Council had been highly beneficial 
to the commercial interests of the country. 
‘Ne circumstances which had led to the 
adoption of ‘this measure it was not now 
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necessary to advert to. In consequence 
of the communication of the Decree of 
the French government revoking the Ber- 
lin and Milan Decrees, so far as regarded 
American vessels, it had been thought ex- 
pedient by his Majesty’s government td 
revoke the Orders in Council, so far also 
as regarded American vessels, with thé 
view, if possible, of bringing back the 
commerce of belligerents to right and just 
principles. If, however, that should be 
found impossible, his Majesty’s govern- 
ment reserved the full power of resorting 
to such measures as circumstances might 
require. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, whilst he cons 
demned the conduct of ministers, in suffer- 
ing the investigation relative to the Orders 
in Council publicly to proceed, and there- 
by disclosing facts which might be mis- 
chievous, when they might themselves as 
a government have privately obtained all 
the requisite information, gave them at 
the same time full credit for the decisiveand 
satisfactory nature of the document which 
was yesterday published, and which he 
was decidedly of opinion ought to satisfy 
the manufacturers of this country, and 
ought to satisfy the United States of Ame- 
rica. Should however the United States, 
not satisfied with this concession, go be- 
yond the line in their demands, which the 
maritime rights and honour of this country 
prescribed, he should feel it his duty, and 
he was satisfied his noble friends who sat 
around him, would also feel it their duty 
to support the government against any 
such demands, and thereby to support 
those maritime rights which were essential 
to our welfare. His lordship concluded 
by moving an Address to the Prince Re- 
gent, praying for a Copy of the Document 
published yesterday relativeto the Orders 
in Council, which was agreed to, and 
ordered to be presented by the lords with 
white staves. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 24, 

PETITION OF THE CREDITORS OF THE 
Nasoss or THE Carnatic.}] A Petition 
of several creditors of his highness thé 
nabob Wallah Jah, formerly nabob of 
Arcot, and now deceased, and of his high- 
ness the nabob Omdut Ul! Omrah, late 
nabob of Arcot, and of his highness the 
Ameer Ul Omrah, now also deceased, or 
one of them, and parties to the articles of 
agreement hereinafter mentioned, was pre= 
sented and read; setting forth, ~ 

4 








« That an act was passed in the 46th 
year of his present Majesty, entituled * An 
Act for enabling the Commissioners acting 
in execution of an Agreement made be- 
tween the East India Derapany and the 

rivate Creditors of the Nabobs of the 

arnatic, the better to carry the same into 
effect,’ wherein it is recited, that, by cer- 
tain articles of an agreement indented had 
made, concluded, and agreed upon, and 
bearing date the 10th day of July 1805, be- 
tween the United Company of merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies of the one 
part, and the several persons whose hands 
and seals should be thereto set and affixed, 
and who respectively were, or claimed to 
be, creditors of his highness the nabob 
Wallah Jah, formerly nabob of Arcot and 
of the Carnatic in the East Indies, and now 
deceased, and of his highness the nabob 
Omdut Ul Omrah, late nabob of Arcot 
and of the Carnatic, eldest son and suc- 
cessor of his said highness the nabob 
Wallah Jab, and now also deceased, and 
of his highness the Ameer Ul Omrah, the 
second son of his said highness the nabob 
Wallah Jah, and now also deceased, or of 
some or one of them the said several na- 
bobs and the said Ameer, of the other 
part ; it is witnessed and covenanted be- 
tween the said parties, that the said United 
Company and their successors should, so 
long as the administration of the revenues 
of the Carnatic Payen Ghaut should be 
vested in them, set apart annually in their 
treasury at Madras the sum of star pagodas 
three lac forty thousand, if, after defray- 
ing all the charges of collecting the said 
revenues, so much should be realized to, 
and be received therefrom, by the said 
United Company, into their said treasury 
at Madras, in order to form a fund for 
the payment of all the just debts to private 
creditors remaining unsatisfied of the said 
nabob Wallah Jah, the said nabob Omdut 
Ul Omrah, and the said Ameer Ul Omrah, 
in the manner and subject to the terms, 
conditions, provisoes, stipulations, and 
agreements thereinafter contained; and 
that the said several persons, parties tothe 
said several articles of agreement, of the 
second did, and thereby severally 
and respectively for themselves, and their 
respective beirs, executors, and adminis- 
trators, accept the said fund so provided 
and to be administered as therein is men- 
tioned, in full satisfaction and discharge 
of all claims and demands whatsoever 
which they the said parties severaily 
ever had, directly or indirectly, on the 
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said nabob Wallah Jah, or the said na. 
bob Omdut Ul Omrah, or the said 
Ameer Ul Omrah, or any of them; 
and that it is further agreed, that the 
hongnrable Richard Ryder, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, in the county of Middlesex, Benjamin 
Hobhouse, of Dover Street, Piccadilly, in 
the county of Middlesex, esq. and Thomas 
Cockburn, of Devonshire Street, in the parish 
of Saint Mary-le-bone, in the said count 
of Middlesex, esq. and their successors, to 









































be appointed in manner thereinafter men- 
tioned, should be commissioners and re- 

ferees in England for the investigation of 

the origin justice and amount of the seve. 

ral debts claimed to be due to the several 
persons, parties thereto, of the second part, 

and of the rights of such claimants to such 8 
debts, and to participate in the fund there- st 
by created for the discharge thereof, and je 
also for the apportionment of the said fund n 
amongst the parties entitled thereto, and e: 
for doing and ordering such other matters, ti 
as itis thereby agreed should be done or p 
ordered by them; and that, in order t si 
the more complete investigation of the fr 
matters thereby submitted to the said com- lia 
missioners in England, it is by the said th 
articles of agreement declared and agreed, § by 
that the governor general of Fort William, an 
in Bengal, in council for the time being, the 
should appoint three persons from amongst § mj 
the covenanted civil servants of the said Sor 
United Company on the Bengal establish- § ed 
ment to sit at Madras, and to be and act in 
as commissioners ard referees in India, B the 
for the purposes therein mentioned: and & the 
by the said act it is enacted, that the of | 
commissioners thereinbefore mentioned, as Ry 
soon as they conveniently could, after the B of 
passing of that act, and before they should Bact, 
proceed further in the execution of the § con 
trusis reposed in them, and all future com- § ing 
missioners to be named and appointed fer B  furt 
the purposes therein mentioned, as well B Gra 
England as in India, before they should B a cq 
enter upon the execution of the trusts tobe # Ben 
reposed in them, should take an oath tothe § ang 
effect therein mentioned; and by the said B sion 
act the commissioners to act in the exect- & the ; 
tion of the trusts of thesaid articles of agree- B miss 
ment, were empowered to examine ri0é & act j 
voce, Or upon written interrogatories, upol & in th 
oath or affirmation (which oath and sent 
firmation they are thereby authorized ® & tinye 
administer), all persons, whether parti’ § the p 
or witnesses, touching any matter referrel & in py 
to the said commissioners; and the his p 
commissioners, and all courts, judges missi 
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tices of the peace, and all masters extra- 
ordinary in chancery, and all commis- 
sioners and persons who were or should be 
authorized to take affidavits, and all per- 
sons in the East Indies duly authorized to 
administer oaths, were authorized to ad- 
minister an oath or affirmation to any per- 
gon or persons making an affidavit or de- 
ition in writing, touching any matter 
referred to the said Commissioners, or re- 
lating to the trusts reposed in them ; and 
by the said act provision is made, that all 
persons who upon such examination, or 
who in any such affidavit or deposition 
should wilfully and corruptly give false 
evidence, or who should make any false 
answer, statement, or deposition, should be 
subject to such pains and penalties as per- 
sons convicted of wilfal and corrupt per- 
jury are subject to: and provision is also 
made for compelling the attendance and 
examination of witnesses, and the produc- 
tion of papers, and for defraying the ex- 
pences of witnesses; and that the commis- 
sioners acting in England should present 
from time to time, to both Houses of Par- 
liament, lists of the claims preferred to 
them, and lists of the claims decided upon 
by them, with the grounds of their decision : 
and it is enacted, that the powers and au- 
thorities by that act given to the said com- 
missioners then appointed, and to the per- 
son and persons thereafter to be appoint- 
ed commissioners, as well in England as 
in India, should continue in force until 
the 10th day of August, 1810, and from 
thence until the end of the then next session 
of parliament; and that the said Richard 
Ryder having declined to act in the trusts 
of the agreement mentioned in the said 
act, Francis Horner, esq. was appointed a 
commissioner in his stead, and, after hav- 
ing acted as such for some time, he declined 
further to act, and thereupon Charles 
Grant the younger, esquire, was appointed 
& commissioner in his stead ; and the said 
Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, 
and Charles Grant, are now the commis- 
sioners acting in England in the trusts of 
the said articles of agreement, and com- 
missioners have been duly appointed to 
act in India; and that, by an act passed 
inthe 50th year of the reign of his pre- 
sent Majesty, entitaled, « An Act to con- 
tinue, until the 25th day of March, 1813, 
the powers of the commissioners appointed 
it pursuance of an Act of the 46th year of 
his present Majesty, for enabling’the com- 
Missioners acting in pursuance of an agree- 
Ment between the East India Company 
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and the private creditors of the nabobs of 
the Carnatic the better to carry the same 
into effect,” the powers and authorities by 
the first mentioned act given to the com- 
missioners thereby appointed, and to the 
person or persons thereafter to be appoint- 
ed, as well in England as in India, were 
continued in force’ until the 25th day of 
March, 1813; and that, by reason of the 
multiplicity of claims which have been 
made to the said commissioners, it has 
been impossible for them hitherto to re- 
ceive their instructions from India, and to 
decide thereon; and it is apprehended 
that the matters referred to the said com- 
missioners, and to the commissioners in 
India, cannot be gone through until after 
the expiration of the enlarged time during 
which the powers and authorities vested 
in them by the first recited act will remain 
in force; and it will bea great injary to the 
petitioners if the trusts of the said articles 
of agreement should not be carried fully 
into execution, or if the commissioners 
in England and in India should proceed 
therein without having the powers and au- 
thorities vested in them by the first recited 
act; and that if no act shall be passed in 
the present session of parliament to en- 
large the time for their continuance, it is 
not probable that any act to be passed for 
that purpose in a fvture session can be 
known of in India till after the expiration 
of the period limited by the said act; and 
that, by reason of the unforeseen number 
and intricacy of the claims which have 
been preferred, the probability of the 
commissioners being able to close the re- 
ference to them within the time during 
which their powers and authorities, under 
the first recited act, will remain, could not 
be ascertained until after the period fixed 
by the House for receiving Petitions for 
private Bills had expired ; and praying, 
that leave may be given to present a Peti- 
tion for leave to bring in a Bill to enlarge 
the time for the continuance of the powers 
and authorities which, in and by the first- 
recited act, are vested in the said commis« 
sioners, as well in England as in India.” 
Ordered to be referred to a Committee. 


Intanp Navication or Iretanp.] Sit 
John Newport, having stated his reasons for 
postponing to a future period the Resolws 
tions he had intended to bring forward 
this day, relative to the Irish Civil List Act, 
proceeded’ to call the attention of ‘the 
House to a subject of which he bad given 
notice, namely, the Inland Navigation of 
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Ireland; and in doing so, he said he 
should have little more to do than to: ad- 
vert to the papers already on their table, 
for the purpose of bringing under one 
succinct viewthe real state of the ques- 
tion. By an act of the Irish parliament, 
the sum of 500,000/. had been granted for 
the prosecution of the Inland Navigation 
of Ireland, and it was directed by the 
same act, for the purposes of economy, 
that this sum should be placed under the 
management and direction of five direc- 
tors, with a salary of 500/. a year to each. 
In this view, however, the purposes of 
economy, which the act had in view, by 
the appointment of those directors, wouid 
have been better answered, if a stipulated 
sum ha‘ been granted .them, instead of 
an annuity, to prolong the duration of 
which they would be likely to husband 
the money, not so much with a view to 
the purposes for which it was granted, as 
to benefit themselves. This, in fact, had 
been the case; for any gentleman would 
find, on a reference to the documents, that 
within a very short period, out of 197,000. 
one-fourth had been appropriated to the 
directors; in the last year, out of 17,7001. 
the sum of 5,300/. was absorbed to other 
purposes than those of the prosecution of 
Inland Navigation. On a comparison 
with the manner in which the concerns of 
the Caledonian Canal were administered, a 
striking difference would appear; for 
there, out of 540,000/. under the manage- 
ment of nine directors, the whole salaries 
and incidents, including the engineers, 
amounted to no more than 12,0001. being 
in the one, only a twenty-fifth part; while 
in the other, it was one-fourth of the sum 
expended. As a proof of the abuses which 
existed in this department, he referred toa 
letter he had received from a gentleman 
of great property and respectability in 
Limerick, which stated, that in conse- 
quence of a squabble between the trustees 
of the Shannon Navigation, and the com- 
missioners of Inland Navigation, relative 
to some works which had been carried 
away by a winter flood, the whole pro- 
gress of that Navigation had been puta 
stop to, and the public deprived for two 
years of the benefit of the work. His ob- 
ject theu was, to record those facts on the 
Journals, as a ground-work for the last 
Resolution which he meant to propose, 
and which went to this, that the Inland 
Navigation of Ireland should in future be 
placed under the controul of the Board of 
preasury in Ireland, who did not appear 
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to be overburdened with business, and 
had sufficient leisure for such an under. 
taking. The right hon. baronet then read 
the following Resolutions, which he meant 
to propose, in order to put the House jn 
possession of the subject of his motion; 

1. “ That the Irish statute 40 Geo, 3, 
c. 51, directs the sum of 500,000/. to be 
applied to the improvement of the Inland 
Navigation of Ireland, and in order that 
regulations may be established, by which 
the system may be carried on with pro. 
priety and economy, empowers the lord 
lieutenant to appoint five persons directors 
of such establishment, with an annual sa. 
lary to each of 5001. 

2. “ That, between the 12th of August, 
1800, when the appointment of those di- 
rectors took place, and the 5th of January, 
1812, the sum. of 412,002/. was issued 
from the treasury of Ireland on account of 
the aforesaid grant, of which 197,260/, 
was paid to the directors, to be expended 
in detail on works carried on by engineers 
employed by them, and ‘214,752/. was 
paid to different private canal companies, 
upon certificates from the Navigation 
Board, of contracts entered into and com: 
pleted by the said private companies, 

3. “ That out of the above sum of 
197,260]. the commissioners entrusted 
with the management thereof have ap- 
plied to the payment of salaries and inci- 
dental expences of their own establish- 
ment, exclusive of engineers, 57,604i, 
which is much more than one fourth part 
of the sum so expended in detail under 
their management, and inclusive of en- 
gineers and their incidental charges 
76,9461. fully two fifth parts of the sum so 
expended. P 

4. * That upon the Caledonian Canal, 
between October 1803, and May, 1811, 
342,9151. have been expended *in detail 
under the controul of nine commissioners 
acting without salary, and that the salaries 
incidents and travelling expences of all 
persons employed under those commis 
sioners, including engineers, amounted to 
12,7401, and the charges of labour and 
workmanship to 259,097/. 

5. “ That the expenditure of such part 
of the Irish grant of 500,0001. as still re- 
mains unapplied, and of any further sums 
which parliament may think proper to 
appropriate in aid of the great object of 
improvement of the Inland Navigation of 
Ireland, may be adequately and effectually 
applied and controuled by the Board of 
Treasury of Ireland, and engineers undet 
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their direction ; and that the further con- 
tinuance of the Navigation Board of Ire- 
land would be a profuse and unjustifiable 
application of public money.” 

‘The first Resolution being read from 
the chair, 

Mr. W. Pole said, that he hoped to be 
able to prove, to the satisfaction- of the 
House, that the Resolutions proposed by 
the right hon. baronet were altogether un- 
necessary. He had made general state- 
ments of various kinds, but had mentioned 
no particular subjects which could attach 
blame either to the Irish government or 
the commissioners. So far from those 
gentlemen having had sinecure situations, 
their salaries were stopped, if three of them 
did not attend two days in every week— 
and out of the 57,000/., mentioned as the 
gross sum appropriated by them, the mere 
amount of their salaries for the period was 
36,000/. and the overplus could be easily 
accounted for, when it was considered that 
the commissioners were obliged to have a 


variety of officers at all the different. 


canals. No board could have acted with 
greater attention to economy, or to the 
public interest ; and the fact was, that if 
government had acceded to some of the 
plans recommended by them, the whole 
sum would have been expended long ago ; 
which sufficiently refuted what had been 
advanced by the right hon. baronet on 
that point. Though he had pronounced a 
severe censure on the commissioners, the 
only fact he had adduced was that of a 
squabble between them and the Shannon 
Navigation Company. But their conduct, 
inthis instance, had been guided by a 
principle of economy, and he had no 
hesitation in saying, that he would most 
cheerfully agree to the papers respecting 
the whole transaction being produced. 
He denied also, that the board had nothing 
to do—for their attention had been as- 
siduously directed to the concerns of the 
Royal Canal, the Grand Canal, the Barrow 
Navigation, &c. and, inaddition, they had 
prepared an able memoir on the situation 
of Ireland with respect to inland naviga- 
tion—in short, their whole time and at- 
tention was devoted to the object en- 
trusted tv them. The right hon. gentle- 
man then paid a high compliment to the 
ability, diligence, and meritorious public 
services of Mr. Sackville Hamilton, the 
chairman of the board; and after denying 
that it would be possible for the lords of 
the treasury in Ireland to give their at- 
tention to the subject, from the various 
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duties they had to perform, he concluded 
by moving “ The previous question” to 
the first Resolution; and signify ing his in- 
tention of moving a negative to the last, 
if he was successful in that motion. 

Mr. Parnell said, the right hon. gen- 
tleman had entirely mistaken the object 
of the right hon. baronet’s motion, it wae 
not intended as a censure either of the 
commissioners or of the government, but 
of the system. This system commenced? 
under an act passed at the recommenda- 
tion of a committee of the Irish House of 
Commons, and consisted of placing the di- 
rection of inland navigation in Ireland 
under commissioners, having powers’ to 
give half a million of money in aid of new 
canals. On reviewing the fruits of the 
plan, he was of opinion, that the pablic 
had not derived that return which so large 
a public aid entitled them to.—That the 
works actually executed, were not by any 
means so extensive, as might have been 
made if this sum had been given at once 
to the established canal companies by 
parliament under proper regulations. 
These companies would willingly have 
expended a large proportional sum to the: 
aid received ; and thus the half milion 
would probably have obtained -an exten- 
sion of canal navigation costing from 
700,000/. to 1,000,0001. of money. These 
companies, particularly the Grand Canal 
Company, had shewn by their success 
and powers, in executing works of this 
kind, that under such a plan the object of 
parliament would have been by this time 
fully attained, and, till it was adopted, he 
was sure that every new effort would be 
attended with new disappointment. He 
begged to be understood as concurring in 
every sentiment expressed by the right 
hon. gentleman concerning the commis- 
sioners, more particularly in what he had 
said respecting the first commissioner— 
his objection went td the system alone, as 
one very expensive to the public, and very 
inadequate to its object. He could not 
admit that the works executed. by the 
commissioners formed any ground for con~ 
tinuing them. Toattempt to keep canals 
in repair, and to manage their concerns 
by public commissioners, was highly im- 
politic. Those canals ought to be sold to 
private undertakers, with powers to levy 
such tolls as would be sufficient to keep 
them in repair, and give a fair profit for 
the trouble of superintending them—the 
principle of suffering any body of public 
servants to pay themselves out of any 
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given fund for which they were unac- 
countable, was improper. He sincerely 
hoped that some mode would be adopted 
to give greater efficacy to the desire of 
parliament, toextend the cauals of Ireland; 
no measure would be more conducive to 
its general welfare, and also to the inter- 
ests,of this country. 

Lord Castlereagh passed some high eu- 
logiums, upon the chairman and other 
commissioners who had been appointed to 
carry the Resolutions of the Irish House 
of Commons into effect. As to the propo- 
sition for placing the duties which had hi- 
therto been performed by those commis- 
sioners upon the Board.of Treasury, he 
thought it. highly objectionable ; and one 
which could not, consistently with any of 
those principles upon which the original 
system was adopted, be acceded to. With 
respect to the suggestion that there was no 
necessity to keep the Canal Board perpe- 
tual, he begged leave to. observe, that to 
this, asia general proposition, he was ready 
to.agree; and when once the purposes 
for which that, board was appointed was 
effected, he should certainly agree to their 
removal, but until that end was accom- 
plished, all the objects which were an- 
ticipated, and the inland navigation of 
Ixeland, under their auspices, had ar- 
rived at a pitch of superiority which, under 
any other circumstances, could not have 
been attained.—As the author of the mea- 
sure, he felt no reason for being ashamed ; 
but, on the contrary, was fully satisfied 
that the eads he had in view were fully 
accomplished. The noble lord concluded 
by declaring his intention to oppose the 
Resolutions. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald said, that.so far from 
being ashamed of being the author of the 
measure which was now the subject of dis- 
cussion, the noble lord had every reason 
to congratulate himself and the country 
on the happy results which had been de- 
rived from it.—The hon, gentleman then 
adverted generally to the great, improve- 
ments in the inland navigation of Ireland, 
as well in. the Shannon as elsewhere, cir- 
cumstances which he considered as ina 
great measure attributable tothe exertions 
of the commissioners, and particularly to 
the talent, zeal, and experience of their 
chairman. 

Sir John Newport, in veply, said, he 
did not mean to, deny the merits. of the 
chairman of the commissioners; he gave 
him full credit for all the talent which, had 
been attributed tohim. All he meant to 
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urge was, that as the Caledonian Canal, 
which was admitted to be a work of con. 
siderable magnitude, and on which a sum | 
of 340,000/. had been expended, was car- 
ried on without commissioners; the injand 
navigation of Ireland might be promoted 
with equal facility. It was such charges 
as these, as well as a variety of other 
charges equally unnecessary, which were, 
observable in every department of the 
Irish government, that reduced the revenue 
of that country, and placed her in a com. 
paratively dependent state upon England, 
This it was he wished toobviate, and there. 
fore it was that he felt himself justified in 
submitting to the House the Resolutions 
which he had read. . 

After a few further observations the 
question was put, and the gallery was 
cieared for a division—the result of which 
was as follows; 7 

For the Resolution 13; Against.it 51; 
Majority 38. .The Resolution was conse- 
quently negatived, as were all the others, 
without a division. 


Titnes on Potatoes 1n Inznanp.) Mr 
Maurice Fitzgerald rose, in pursuance of 
his notice, to submit. to the House a pro- 
position relative to the titbing of potatoes 
in Ireland. . He observed, that the: tithe 
upon this species of property was extreme~ 
ly. partial througheut that country. In 
some provinces it was collected with the 
utmost tenacity, while in others it was:not 
taken at all. In Connaught, for instance, 
there was no tithe taken on potatoes, and 
in the North of Ireland, the tithe wasyby 
no means general. His object, therefore, 
was to bring thisdescription of tithe under 
some degree of regulation, and if possible, 
to ameliorate, in this respect, the sitwation 
of the poorer classes of the community-of 
that country. The principle upon which 
he acted, was ina great measure similar to 
that upon which the act of the 28th of the 
King was passed for limiting the tithe upofi 
hemp. The tithe was limited with a view 
to encourage the growth, of that article; 
and if it. was considered expedient: to; Pls 
courage the growth of hemp, he thought 


it would be deemed. infinitely more im 


portant to encourage the growth of a veges 
table which constituted the sole food-of 
the greater part of the agricultural pea 
santry, of Ireland. He would do the 
clergy of Ireland: the justice to. admit, that 
they .did not in. general exact. this: tithe 
with severity); but in tolerating the sys 
tem of tithe farming, they sufferest to exist 
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a fruitful source of extortion, by which 
the most helpless objects were oppressed 
in the most dreadful manner; a circum- 
stance which he hoped would be consi- 
dered by the House as sufficient ground 


for the introduction of the Bill which it- 


was his intention to submit to their consi- 
deration. The right hon. gentleman then 
took a view of the right of the Church to 
exact one-tenth of the produce of the land, 
by way of tithes. This was a principle 
which he could by no means admit to 
exist in the laws of the land, and which, if 
duly weighed, he was convinced could not 
be supported by existing statutes. After 
some ingenious arguments on this topic, 
he said, his intention at present was simply 
tobring in the Bill, with a view to its pass- 
ing through one stage, in order that it 
might be printed. After which. it could 
be considered by the clergy, as wellias 
the laity of Ireland; and in the course of 
the next session could be argued with all 
the advantages of mature deliberation and 
collective opinion. The right hon. gen- 
tleman concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill’ for better ascertaining the 
Tithe on Potatoes in Ireland. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that if he had not 
already agreed to the introduction of the 
Bill, in consequence of a conversation 
which he bad held with the right hon. 
mover, he should, from the principle 
which he had last laid down, have felt 
it his duty to resist it in the very first 
stage. What! would the right hon. gen- 
tleman assert, thatthe Church had no right 
to that property which had been consider- 
ed inherent in it from the first formation of 
the constitution, and which was recognized 
by every law of the land? No proposition 
could be more monstrous or more incon- 
sistent with those principles which formed 
the very: basis of ecclesiastical right. As 
well might the right hon. gentleman say 
that he had no right to his own estate, 
according to ancient principles of service, 
and so. forth. The House, he was sure, 
would not sanction so extraordinary a: pro- 
position, As, however, he had declared 
hisintention not to oppose the Bill in the 
first instance, he should’ now redeem his 
pledge ; impressing, however, upon: the 
House his total and unqualified disappro- 
bation of the principles which ‘had been 
laid down by the right hon. gentleman as 
o the right of the Church to all those dues 
which, from the earliest periods, had been 
yielded to them without question. 

Mr. Maréin said, if there was one-time 
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more inauspicious than another for-the in- 
troduction of the measure now submitted 
to the House, it was the present: It would 
tend to shew the Protestant clergy of Ire. 
land, who were a very numerous and res 
spectable body, that a disposition existed 
to deprive them of those rights which’ 
had never heretofore been disputed. At 
such a time as the present, when the Ca- 
tholic claims were to become a subject of 
general discussion, a measure for which 
he was the sincere advocate; he thought 
the proposition was Calculated to produce 
the worst effects; and, under this impres- 
sion, he should take the sense of the House 
on the expediency of granting the motion, 
As an advocate of the Catholics, he should 
be anxious to demonstrate to the Protes- 
tant clergy that he was no less anxious to 
protect their interests. The arguments of 
the right hon. gentleman were exactly 
the same which had been made use of inv 
the National Assembly of France against 
the Biens de ’ Eglise; and it would appear 
therefore, that he was indebted to French 
literature for all his ideas on the subject. 
Mr. MM. Fitzgerald said, he founded the 
Bill on its own merits, and. not upon any 
observation he had made, or opinion hé 
held, respecting the rights of the clergy. 
Mr. Parnell wished to shew that the 
right bon. gentleman was not entitled to 
place so much confidence in his own opi- 
nion, of the impracticability of commuting 
tithes.’ He begged leave: to state that 
there were very great authorities who dif- 
fered from him. In the’ first place, he 
would name a dignified clergyman, arch+ 
deacon Paley, he had said that a commu- 
tation was very easy to be effected; next, 
he would quote a great lawyer, lord chief 
justice Mansfield, he bad been. the advo- 
cate of a commutation; and lastly, he 
would refer him to the opinion of a great 
statesman, Mr. Pitt. -He had: prepared a 
Bill for a commutation of tithes in England, 
and would never have'said) as he had said 
in his speech on the Union, that tithes 
were a great pressure on the lower orders 
ef the Irish people, and a great practical 
evil, unless he had prepared a plan for 
giving relief. What the right hon: gen- 
tleman had said, in respect to his inten- 
tions, concerning lay tithes, was not cor 
rect, he meant to commute them also; 
and so far from the exemption from tithes 
ov some articles, being an advantage to 
the Irish, as that exemption depended on 
the clergy not enforcing their right, 





| the: right when enforced; as was’ now 
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daily the case, operated as the greatest 
grievance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer professed 
himself to be one of the most strenuous 
supporters of the rights of the Church ; 
but he would not, however, oppose the in- 
troduction of the Bill, because he wished 
to give it fair play, and to see what it 
would propose to the legislature. He was 
sorry to hear the distinction made by the 
right hon. gentleman, between Church, 
and other property. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. {made nosuch distinction. 
. The Chancellor of the Exchequer.—Then 
Iam glad to be set right; for the property 
of the Church has a prescription reaching 
into ages, which no lay property can boast. 

Mr. mson spoke against the intro- 
duction of the Bill. 

Sir J. Newport thought his right hon. 
friend extremely hardly dealt with. The 
usage of the House was swerved from in 
the present instance, for the debate was 
renewed after his right hon. friend’s reply. 
He then ridiculed. the solicitude of the 
noble lord opposite, for the sacred rights of 
the Church,—that very noble lord, who, 
at the Union, recognised the Act of Agist- 
ment,—when he must have well known 
that the consequences of that Act were, 
that the clergy had lost their right of 
tithe to the pasture of the rich, and were 
driven for support to the potatoe gardens 
of the poor. How conscientious: was his 
regard for the rights of the Church! 

Mr. Martin said, that he had no objec- 
tion to withdraw his opposition after what 
had passed. 

The Solicitor-General objected to the 
principle of the Bill, as, in his opinion, it 
would go to take away the right of tithes 
to potatoes, where they had not as yet been 
cultivated. 

The question was then put, and leave 
given to bring in the Bill. 


Mr. Crompton’s Petition.] Lord 
Stanley moved, that the House do resolve 
itself into a Committee of Supply ; and 
the Speaker having left the chair, his lord- 
ship said the case he had to Jay before the 
Committee was one that was attended with 
several circumstances of a particular nature 
and of peculiar hardship. In. the manu; 
factories of cotton goods, carried on at 
Manchester, great advantages had for many 
years past been derived from machinery ; 
the first article of this kind which had 
been produced was called a jenny, and 
had prevailed for a considerable length of 


_ Mr. Crompton’s Petition. 
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time. On this a very great improvement 
had been made by sir Richard Arkwright, 
who thereby acquired an immense fortune, 
and the public, through the extension of 
our manufactures, most extraordinary and 
extensive benefits. After this improve. 
ment had continued for several years, 
Mr. Crompton, whose case he now brought 
forward, had invented an article of ma- 
chinery, further improving on that of sir 


Richard Arkwright, which Mr. Crompton » 


denominated a Mule, from the use of which, 
advantages almost incalculable had been 
already, and were likely to be derived in 
future. It happened, however, as was un- 
fortunately too often the case with superior 
genius, that Mr. Crompton was in that 
class of the community, a common manv- 
facturer, and having nothing to depend on 
for his subsistence but his daily labour, he 
had{not the pecuniary means of securing 
it to himself by a patent—the only regular 
and legitimate security applied to on 
similar occasions—and was not able to 
bring into action those alteratiuns and im- 
provements with which his mind was so 
deeply impressed. Having, however, com- 
municated to many respectable manufac- 
turers those ideas on the subject, which he 
could safely divulge, without imparting his 
secret, he was recommended to try the 
experiment of a subscription, and from 
various promises of assistance and support 
in that way, which had ultimately turned 
out almost nugatory, he had been induced 
to lay open his secret, and the public had 
for many years derived from it the greatest 
advantages. He had thus been compelled 
to petition parliament,* and the late Mr. 
Perceval, from what he saw of the case, 
sanctioned its going-to a committee above 
stairs, who, after hearing a great deal of 
most respectable evidence, reported, that 
the petitioner was entitled to remuneration 
by parliament. The committee had not 


named any sum, but had commissioned “ 


him, as their chairman, to bring the matter 
forward ; and he would conclude by mov- 
ing, That a sum, not exceeding 5,000. be 
granted to Mr. Crompton, as a remunera- 
tion for his invention. 

Mr. Blackburne seconded the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed 
himself satisfied that Mr. Crompton de- 
served this remuneration. ‘ 

Mr. D. Giddy could not avoid saying 
this was one of the transcendant cases that 
were taken out of the general mass apply- 


—-) 





* For the Petition see Vol. 21, p. 1173. 
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ing to parliament for aid, and he hoped the 
remuneration would be granted without 
fee or deduction. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 25. 


ImPRESSMENT oF AMERICAN SEAMEN.] 
Mr. Robinson rose to make some observa- 
tions on a statement which had been made 
by an hon. baronet (sir F, Burdett) on a 
former night, respecting a person named 
Williams, who, in a letter to that hon. 
baronet, represented himself to have been 
an American sailor, and. to have been 

ressed and sent on board the Enterprize. 
He did think the hon. baronet had been 
satisfied with the mere mention of the fact, 
relying as he supposed he would, upon 
the Admiralty making the necessary en- 
quiries into the case. The hon. baronet how- 
ever, having incidentally alluded to it on a 
subsequent night, he felt it necessary to 
make some statement on the subject to the 
House, and actually came down to the 
House for several days for that purpose, 
but had not the good fortune to find the 
hon. baronet in his place;.and although 
the hon. baronet was not now in the House, 
he could no longer delay the explanation 
which he thought it incumbent on him to 
make. On enquiry he found that, in truth, 
there had been a seaman impressed of the 
name of John Williams, and that this person 
had applied for his release upon the ground 
of his being an American. In consequence 
of this application, the Admiralty gave in- 
structions that necessary enquiries should 
be made into the fact alleged; and on 
exainining the man he declared himself to 
be an American, and said he had been dis- 
charged from on board his Majesty’s ship 
the Namur on that account. It so hap- 
pened, however, that one of the gang re- 
cognised him to have been a deserter from 
the Namur, and he himself admitted that 
he had deserted from that ship two months 
before. Finding, therefore, from this dis- 
covery, that there was no ground for his 
discharge, he was not permitted to quit 
the service. This fact shewed the neces- 
sity of caution on the part of the Admi- 
ralty, before they hastily listened to such 
claims. There was nothing for which the 
Admiralty were so little desirous as im- 
Pressing American seamen, or for retaining 
them, when they were impressed, from the 
trouble which naturally arose from their 
claims for discharge. The usual course 
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was, therefore, that when an American 
seaman was preased, he immediately ap- 
plied to the consul of that country, who 
applied for his release, and-if on investi. 
gation, the application was found to be 
Just, an immediate discharge took place, 
He hoped this explanation would be satis- 
factory, as well to the hon. baronet, when 
he heard it, as to the House. 

Mr. Croker bore his testimony to the 
correctness of the statement of his hon. 
friend, 


Conpuct anp Manacement oF Lin- 
coLn Gaot.}] Sir Samuel Romilly (the Pe- 
tition of Thomas Houlden having been 
read, see p. 310) proceeded to call the 
attention of the House to a case, as it ap- 
peared to him, of the last importance to 
the rights and privileges of every British 
subject. Although he had been anxious 
to press this Petition upon the immediate 
attention of the House, it had not been 
originally his intention to do more than 
move for a committee-to enquire into the 
truth of the allegations contained in the 
Petition, and as that Petition was, at best, 
but an exparte statement, to give the indi- 
viduals complained of a fair opportunity 
to meet that complaint with their exparte 
statement in return. This he had done 
not only from an anxious wish that im- 
partial justice should be done to both sides, 
but because he had perceived that the 
friends of the opposite party were not 
then ready to. reply to the charges that 
were preferred, and which he wished to 
give them every opportunity of answering 
inthe fullest and most satisfactory manner 
possible.—He stated this to the House as 
his apology for having deferred from time 
to time, for so long a period, a case of such 
great moment—a delay, however, to 
which he would not, even under such cir- 
cumstances, have submitted, had the com- 
plainant still continued in confinement. 
Mr. Houlden, however, was now no longer 
a prisoner, and the motion he should sub- 
mit would be fora select committee to en- 
quire into what had been, and now was the 
mode of treating all persons confined in 
Lincoln castle, and what was the state of 
that gaol at present. He believed he 
need scarcely assure the House of his sin- 
cere wish at all times to resist, and put 
down every tendency to a spirit of insub- 
ordination against those persons entrusted 
with the immediate custody of prisoners, 
.or any feeling hostile to that respect, ‘and 





reverence due to the magistracy of the 
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country. But in proportion to the wish 
he had to support the due weight and au- 
thority of the magistracy, in the same pro- 
portion must he be anxious to stigmatize 
all corruption, connivance, or negligence 
that tended to degrade it.—It would be 
for the committee to judge how far the 
magistrates referred to in the Petition were 
guilty of all or any of these offences— 
there certainly was no description of per- 
sons imprisoned who had a stronger claim 
on the compassionate attention of that 
House, than persons confined for debt.— 
When they saw, year after year, the le- 
gislature interposing between the rigour of 
the law and the unfortunate debtor; when 
they saw that legislature resorting to the 
most violent measures to cancel and annul 
the penalties of solemn obligations for the 
very purpose of rescuing the debtor from 
the severe pressure of those laws; when 
they witnessed all this, they could not but 
feel that the case of a poor debtor, com- 
plaining of grievous hardships and oppres- 
sions, in aggravation of his punishment of 
imprisonment, had strong and peculiar 
claims upon their attention.—It might be 
objected that the same laws that deprived 
the debtor of his liberty, afforded him pro- 
tection in confinement: it was true, no 
doubt, that the prisoner might have his ac- 
tion ; but it was not equally certain that 


he had the means of carrying on the ex- 
pences of a suit, or that if he had not those 
means, he would be willing to sue for re- 
dress in the humiliating character of a 
pauper.—Having made these geueral ob- 
servations, he should now proceed to state, 
very briefly, the circumstances of this par- 


ticular case. It appeared that the peti- 
tioner, Thomas Houlden, was brought be- 
fore a magistrate (whose name, though he 
had omitted to mention it on a former oc- 
casion, he would now state, as there was 
no doubt seme ‘friend present who would 
be able to defend him), Doctor Caley I!- 
lingworth, who on a complaint preferred 
by the gaoler, ordered the petitioner to be 
removed from the apartment in the pri- 
son which he had hitherto occupied, and 
to be confined, though but a prisoner for 
debt, in one of the cells appropriated to 
common felons ; and it further appeared, 
that the petitioner was left to remain 
closely confined in this cell for eleven 
days and nights successively ; and it also 
appeared, that during that period he was 
denied the use of pen, ink, and paper, and 
that no friend whatever was permitted to 
have access to him. What the mighty 





offence was that had called down upon 
him the indignant severity of this Doctor 
Caley lilingworth should hereafter be ex. 
plained, and it should be also satisfactory) 
proved that this confinement in a cell for 
eleven days and nights, would not bave 
even then been put a stop to, had it not 
been for the unexpected intervention of a 
certain circumstance which could also be 
very intelligibly explained. Buthe could 
not help asking what was the authority 
under which the magistrate meant to 
shelter such an act of oppression ?>—He 
knew of none, the common law, he was 
confident, gave none; but it had been 
contended for, he understood, and that 
even by lawyers, that all this authority 
was derivable to the magistrate under the 
operation of the 31st of the King. He had 
read the act attentively, and had found in 
it no such authority. It did give certain 
powers in the controul of houses of cor. 
rection to the magistracy, but such pri 
sons as the Castle of Lincoln, county gaols, 
were, he contended, the prisons of the 
sherifis, and not of the magistracy. If this 
power had been given by that act, it 
would have been given in plain and direet 
words, and if the power had not been 
given, it was in vain to talk to that House 
of what this or that lawyer thought of the 
construction that might be put on the act, 
when it was evident to any man who read 
it, that no such construction was within 
the meaning of the legislature, at the time 
it was enacted. But even had the power 
existed, it ought to have been exercised, 
like all other power, with discretion; and 
not capriciously, and as in this case with 
a wish to find the person guilty. The of- 
fence of the petitioner was simply this: 
He had refused to be supplied with a bed 
by the gaoler, and wished one of his own 
to be brought into the prison. This was 
no indulgence. He had a right to this ac- 
commodation by virtue of the 32d of Geo, 
2, chapter 28, section 4, a provision ob- 
viously made with the view of protecting 
the prisoner from the rapacity and extor- 
tion of the gaoler, who might otherwise 
insist upon his own price for an accommo 
dation so indispensable. The petitioner, 
however, was threatened with being 


turned over into the pauper’s ward, it 


case he brought in his own bed. He was 
then thrown into a room containing seven 
beds and thirteen prisoners. It was 10 
summer, the weather uncommonly hot, and 
the room very close. To this room were 
two doors—an inner ahd an outer grated 
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door. One night, after the petitioner had 
been sent to this room, the inner door was 
closed as well as the outer, and thus the 
usual opening between the room and the 
outer door was closed. It was not im- 
probable that the petitioner (though it was 
not so stated) might have expressed, in 
strong language, his indignant sense of such 
an act of oppression directed against himself, 
because he did not succumb to the extor- 
tion of the gaoler. Be that as it might, he 
and the remaining thirteen were, innocent 
as well as guilty, shut up in this room— 
the usual circulation of air denied them, 
all on account of the supposed contumely 
of one, and in consequence of what then 
passed between the petitioner and the 
gaoler, the former was brought before Dr. 
Caley Illingworth, who could not find suf- 
ficient in the statement of the gaoler to 
justify the exercise of power he wished to 
resort to, and expressed his concern to the 
— that he could not punish him. 

his regret, however, could not have been 
of long duration, for he was again brought 
before this Dr. Caley Illingworth, and was 
sentenced, in two days after, to close con- 
finement in a felon’s cell. Here he re- 


mained eleven days and nights, and might 
have remained indefinitely long, had it 
not been for the arrival of the intelligence 
of aconversation which had taken place 


in that House, on the subject of, Mr. Fin- 
nerty’s Petition, complaining of abuses in 
that prison, on the part of the same gaoler. 
On the arrival of this news, the petitioner 
was immediately discharged from his cell. 
And here he could not help congratulating 
the House upon this instance, among num- 
berless others, of the great benefits re- 
sulting from public discussion. He had 
often voted in minorities of even six and 
sixteen, where the discussion upon the 
question on which they were out-voted 
had, by becoming public, led to a correc- 
tion of the abuses to which it related. He 
thought that these circumstances did lay 
grounds for suspecting both extremely 
corrupt motivesin the gaoler,and most cri- 
minal connivance in the magistrate.— 
(Hear !}—The hon. gentleman who cheer- 
ed him would have every opportunity, 
and no doubt come prepared to vindicate 
‘both gaoler and magistrate ; but he could 
not forget what had been stated in Mr. 
Finnerty’s Petition, and never contra- 
dicted, that one of the magistrates, in the 
oo too of another magistrate, told 

t. Finnerty that he had heard that in 
other prisons prisoners by paying for them 
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could get better apartments than others ; 
and that if he gave three guineas a week 
he might get better; and that on Mr. 
Finnerty remonstrating that he had not the 
means to pay so high a rent, the other 
magistrate observed, that he understood a 
subscription was going forward which 
might enable him to do so.—He could not 
forget that the member for Lincolnshire, 
who came down prepared to answer every 
other allegation, was obliged to suffer 
that to remain wholly uncontradicted.— 
He had heard of a meeting of the magis- 
trates on the first of May, who portioned 
out the nine sleeping rooms for debtors in 
the following manner :—seven to those 
who could pay for their beds, and the re- 
maining two to all the rest that could not 
pay. By an order of those magistrates, 
places and cells had been appropriated in 
Lincoln gaol for refractory and disorderly 
debtors. He knew not the authority under 
which they made such an order, and he 
spoke as a lawyer. He understood also, 
that the gaoler of Lincoln castle had a 
fixed salary of 3001. a year, independent 
of all other emoluments. An hon. and 
learned friend of his had recently men- 
tioned in the House a case of a debtor in 
the agonies of death, who died in the night 
time before any one dared to disturb the 
repose of the gaoler, although he would 
not say that the debtor might not have 
died, whether a medical man had been 
timely called in or not. He had heard 
other facts even more disgraceful, which 
he would not trust himself with stating, 
although accounts of them had been pub- 
lished in the newspapers and had not been 
contradicted, at least through the same. 
channel. It had been lately said, that the 
gaol was in an insurrection—if so, it was 
an insurrection of complaint. But the 
prisoners had addressed their complaints 
in the humblest. and the most respectful 
language. Such gaols and prisoners were, 
he contended, the sheriff's, whose duty 
was not merely one of parade to ride on a 
caparisoned horse into the assize town be- 
fore the judge, with white staffs and trum- 
pets sounding, but to consult the ease and 
comforts of his prisoners, for his they 
were, as far as that comfort was consistent 
with their confinement. Fortunately those 
new lights had not broken out when the 
great Howard was induced even to violate, 
the law (he being a dissenter) and to take 
upon himself the office of sheriff, to enable 
him to perform those acts of charitable and 
beneficial reform which he could not 
(3 C) 
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otherwise have effected. He should con- 
clude with moving, “ That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to enquire into, and 
report to the House, what has been, and 
now is, the condition and treatment of pri- 
soners confined in Lincoln Castle, and the 
conduct and management of the said pri- 
son; and to report the same, with their 
observations thereupon, to the House.” 

Mr. Brougham seconded the motion. 

Mr. Chaplin expressed his sincere sa- 
tisfaction, that an opportunity would be 
afforded of vindicating the conduct of 
those respectable magistrates, whose mo- 
tives and proceedings had been so unge- 
nerously misinterpreted. As the commit- 
tee would be the proper place to meet all 
the charges which had been made, he 
‘would not now go at any length into the 
investigation of the contents of the Pe- 
tition, but satisfy himself with expressing 
his perfect confidence that he should be 
able to rebut every assertion which had 
been made, and to prove that the charac- 
ter of the petitioner was not such as to en- 
title him to implicit belief. Indeed he 
was persuaded that the Petition would 
never have been sent to the House but at 
the earnest solicitation of a certain third 
person whom he would not name. 

Lord Castlereagh wished to observe, that 
as there would be no objection to the pro- 
posed enquiry, it might be better to ab- 
stain from entering into farther details, as 
the House would be much better prepared 
for the discussion when all the facts were 
collected by a committee of enquiry. At 
thesame time, perhaps, it would have been 
more convenient to instituie a general en- 
quiry into the state of the prisons through- 
out the kingdom, as in that case some le- 
gisiative measure might be adopted which 
would be applicable to all for the preven- 
tion of abuses. The House ought certain- 
ly to be open to the Petitions of the peo- 
ple, but he thought they must feel, that it 
was wrong, generally speaking, to encou- 
rage immediate applications to parliament, 
passing by the intermediate authorities, 
whose business it was to hear and rectify 
complaints of abuse. Were this practice 
encouraged in its utmost latitude, it would 
only overwhelm parliament with minute 
details, and degrade its most ‘important 
functions. It would have been better in 
the present case had the petitioner sought 
his remedy, in the ordinary course of law : 
but it appeared on the face of the Petition 
that the petitioner had not availed himself 
of the natural protection of legal authority. 
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He understood, however, that the magis. 
trates of the county of Lincoln were anxi- 
ous for enquiry; and it would be expe. 
dient therefore to accede to it, without 
entering farther into the discussion at 
present. 

Mr. Ellison had heard ‘it observed, that 
magistrates were not to be permitted to 
abuse their authority. Now he had served 
as sheriff of his county, and had been an 
acting magistrate for the last 25 years, 
and had never observed any such ten. 
dency. He had diligently enquired into 
the complaints made in the House last 
year, with regard to this gaol, and he 
must say that the ex parte statements, which 
then went out to the public, had tended 
only to inflame the minds of the people, 
particularly at a period of partial disturb 
ance. He deprecated, as peculiarly mis- 
chievous, the representing magistrates as 
not only oppressors themselves, but con- 
nivers at the abuses and extortions of 
others. He would.ask whether such lan- 
guage was calculated to lay the evil spirit 
that was now walking abroad through the 
country? He did not mean to say, that 
motions of this sort might not sometimes 
do good; there was a wise discretion to 
be followed, and a rash precipitancy to 
be avoided. But he did mean to say, 
that statements of the kind now given were 
productive of infinite mischief. With re- 
spect to the case mentioned on a former 
night by an hon. and learned gentle 
man, that of Godfrey, the debtor, what 
were the circumstances of that case as 
given on the inguest by Mr. Evans, the 
surgeon? Myr. Evans stated, that God- 
frey had been a hard liver, that he was 
afflicted with gall-stones in the bladder, 
which ended in mortification; and that 
the night before his death, he, Mr. Evans, 
declared that he could not live many 
hours. The man could not be saved, and 
every attention was paid to him, He was 
ordered spirits because he was accustomed 
to them, and at the time of his death there 
were some of them still left in his room. 
The surgeon saw him the night before, 
and also at five o’clock next morning. Mr. 
Evans complained much in his statement 
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of the conduct of Mr. Finnerty. He said, 


that when he came to give evidence be: 
fore the coroner, that person offered to 
strike him, besides abusing the coronet 
himself. He was sure the hon. ant 
learned gentleman had stated nothing th 
he did not believe; but it so happene 
that there was not one allegation made by 
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the hon. and learned gentlemen, which 
was not disproved by the fact. As to the 
etitioner Houlden, he had quarrelled with 
afellow prisoner of the name of Morris, 
whom he annoyed so much as to give him 
no rest night or day. This was the rea- 
son for his solitary confinement; it was 
ordered by a respectable magistrate who 
was incapable of conniving at or abetting 
extortion. He (Mr. E.) rejoiced that a 
committee was to be appointed. In be- 
half of himself and his brother magistrates, 
he would lay in a claim for as much phi- 
lanthropy, as much humanity, as the hon. 
and learned gentleman’ could possess. Let 
not him monopolize all those virtues to 
himself. He was glad that there would 
be an opportunity of vindicating the hu- 
manity of the magistrates of Lincoln in 
that House; and till they were proved to 
have acted unjustifiably, they ought not to 
be stigmatised. 

Lord Castlereagh again interposed, and 
expressed his anxiety that the discussion 
should go no further, as an enquiry had 
already been agreed upon. 

Mr. Brougham wished to say a few words, 
as he had been so pointedly alluded to by 
the hon. member who had just sat down, 
merely with the view of explaining a few 
particulars, and not for the purpose of pro- 
longing the debate. He would confine 


himself to the particular case which he had 


formerly stated. Before doing so, how- 
ever, he could not avoid declaring, that he 
perfectly agreed with every thing which 
had been said by his hon. and learned 
friend (sir Samuel Romilly). He thought 
with him that the House could not be bet- 
ter emplayed than in protecting the most 
defenceless and the most unfortunate class 
oftheir fellow subjects; those who were 
suffering under imprisonment, including 
not only criminals but a numerous body 
ofdebtors. He trusted that instead of oc- 
casioning any mischief, they were setting 
anexample which in the end would be 
productive of the greatest practical good. 
But without entering further into this sub- 
ject, and deferring the details which would 
More properly come before the committee, 
he would now allude to the case formerly 
alluded to by him—of Godfrey the debtor. 


id, What he had said had been misrepresented, 


in so far as respected the professional man, 
Mr. Evans. He had never said that un- 
fortunate man died through Mr. Evans’s 
want of skill. - He had never said also, 
What was charged upon him as unfair to- 
Wards the gaoler, that had a surgeon’been 
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sent for a quarter of an hour earlier, the 
man’s life would have been saved. What 
he had said was, that an improper delay 
occurred in procuring medical assistance, 
and that the presumption was, had no such 
delay taken place, the result might have 
been more favourable ; and that the proof 
of the contrary was thrown on the other 
party. When Mr. Evans was before the 
coroner, he stated that his being called an 
hour sooner or later would have made no 
difference ;—but, before Mr. Evans gave 
this evidence, how stood the fact? He now 
held in his hands a document signed by 
twelve respectable persons, prisoners for 
debt in the gaol of Lincoln, of whom no 
doubt Mr. Finnerty was one. And here 
he would observe, that all that Mr. Fin- 
nerty had stated respecting a nuisance in 
the gaol was proved in the event to be 
completely accurate, notwithstanding the 
assertions to the contrary, made with so 
much solemnity by the honourable mem- 
bers for Lincoln. It so happened, that 
when they examined the sewer a great 
part of it was found not to be in a perpen- 
dicular direction, as had been stated, but 
to run in a shelving manner under that 
part of the prison where Mr. Finnerty was 
confined. Now, though he found Mr. 
Finnerty’s name, therefore, among this 
number, he was inclined to attach some 
credit to the document. There were 
among them several other very respecta- 
ble persons, and he would particularly 
mention Mr. Drakard, of whom all that 
he knew reflected the greatest honour on 
his character. He would say of him, that 
he was not a seditious author, but an ho- 
nest and respectable tradesman, who was 
punished for an article which he did not 
write. Another gentleman of whom he 
had heard very favourably was a Mr. 
Morris. It appeared from this document, 
that in a previous conversation with Mr. 
Evans, he gave”a perfectly different ac- 
count from that which he afterwards gave 
before the coroner. It appeared, also, that 
the coroner behaved throughout in a man- 
ner which was completely reprehensible, 
and treated the evidence in particular in a 
very unbecoming way. ‘The sort of per- 
sons whom he insisted on putting on the 
inquest were the workmen whom he em- 
ployed about the prison. When one re 
flected on his conduct throughout this bu- 
siness it was impossible not to be struck 
with the propriety of ‘the observations 
made by judge Blackstone on the great 
powers vested by the constitution in this 
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officer, and the very low hands into which 
the office generally came. In directing 
the jurors to bring in their verdict, the co- 
roner stated that they must either find the 
prisoner died by the visitation of God, or 
find a verdict of wilful murder by the 
gaoler. He would admit of no verdict 
which should state the case as it really 
took place. This statement he was now 
making was confirmed by three of the ju- 
rors themselves, who, in a certificate signed 
by them, which he held in his hands, ex- 
pressly stated they wished 'to bring in a 
verdict of “died by negligence of the 
gaoler ;”’ but on its being put to them by 
the coroner that they must either bring in 
a verdict of wilful murder, or by the visi- 
tation of God, they were obliged to relin- 
quish their wish. He had several other 
documents, but it was unnecessary at 
present to enter upon them. He would 
say this much, that he knew not one of 
the assertions which had been made re- 
specting the gaoler or Dr. Illingworth, but 
would be found as had been represented. 

Mr. Ellison, in reply to the last obser- 
vation, begged to read a part of the coro- 
ner’s charge, in which he expressly stated, 
that the jury had to enquire whether 
the prisoner died through the neglect or 
ill-treatment of the gaoler, or by a natural 
death. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he did not-wish to 
take up the time of the House, now that 
a committee was agreed to be appointed. 
He rose principally with a view of making 
one or two observations on the state of the 
gaols in this kingdom. He had received 
several letters and communications on this 
subject ; and he thought that it was high- 
ly requisite that an enquiry should be 
made, as had been proposed by the noble 
lord, into the state of the gaols throughout 
the United Kingdom. Hetrusted, however, 
that the enquiry would not be like that 
which had been made into the state of 
Cold Bath-fields’ prison, which was an en- 
quiry for the purpose of suppressing and 
not for discovering the truth. On that 
occasion no power was given to investi- 
gate into any of the facts alleged by him, 
He trusted that the present enquiry would 
serve to bring outthetruth. He had come 
down to the House with the intention of 
making a variety of observations tending 
to criminate the magistrates much more 
than the gaoler; but these observations 
would come with more propriety before 
the committee. His object in instituting 
an enquiry into the state of Cold Bath- 

2 





fields’ prison, was to mark the outset of a 
new species of imprisonment in this coun. 
try ; namely, solitary. imprisonment, 
Early in the next session he would cal] 
the attention of parliament to this subject, 
It was a mode of imprisoning set on foot 
under the authority of Mr. Howard, a name 
entitled tothe highest veneration; but this 
notwithstanding he would say, that a more 
mistaken notion of imprisonment, one 
which was more unfortunate to prisoners, 
which was more exposed to abuse, it wag 
impossible for the best ofmen to devise, and 
he hoped that they would come back 
to our old constitutional mode of impri- 
sonment. There was no safety to pri- 
soners but in the free admission of their 
friends to them. It was impossible to de. 
vise any other means by which they could 
be secured from oppression. The most 
excruciating tortures might be inflicted on 
a prisoner, he might be harrassed in the 
most vexatious manner, and yet it might 
not be in his power to procure any redress, 
or to state his case, from the circume 
stances of the very nature of his imprison- 
ment precluding him from having any 
evidence of the facts. With respect to 
the gaol of Lincoln, it appeared that a 
poor man died without medical assistance, 
when it appeared from the evidence he 
was known to be ina most perilous situa- 
tion. He was left in that situation where 
it was impossible that any medical relief 
could be afforded him ; and that very fact 
alone shewed a want of feeling and consi- 
deration for the case of the unfortunate 
man in the highest degree blamable. He 
had in his possession a paper signed by 
more than a hundred persons, many of 
whom were most respectable ; but it was 
now useless to trouble the House on that 
subject. It was alleged by these persons, 
that the coroner was in the practice of 
borrowing large sums of money from the 
gaoler, and was consequently under his 
influence ; that that practice of borrowing 
money from him even ascended to the 
magistrates; and that the gaoler had 
amassed great wealth in his situation, 
which was worth only 300/. a year, The 
sum amassed by him, it was said, was as 
much as 20,000/. What the magistrates 
chose to call an enquiry, was completely 
futile. They used to ask up the gaoler, 
put a few questions to him, which the 
gaoler knew very well how to answer, and 
this they called an enquiry; but this was 
the, way to stifle effectually all sort of coms 
plaint, because the prisoner was aware 
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how all would terminate, and moreover 
that the complaint would be followed with 
the resentment of the gaoler. It was cer- 
tainly singular enough that nothing but 
solitary confinement was taken from the 
plans of Mr. Howard; and that every 
thing else in our prisons was directly the 
reverse of what he had recommended. In 
this case it appeared that nearly all the 
gaol was taken up by the gaoler himself, 
who had converted the court into a garden, 
who kept cows in one part of the prison, 
and had converted a considerable space 
intoa warm bath. Now all these things 
had been expressly pointed out by: Mr. 
Howard as injurious to prisoners, who were 
thus deprived of air and exercise. Ano- 
ther thing pointed out by Mr. Howard 
was the use of irons in solitary confine- 
ment, which could be of no use in cells 
but for the purpose of torturing. No one 
could tell the amount of the torture that 
must be inflicted by the constant pressure 
day and night, of irons attached to an un- 
fortunate prisoner. Solitary confinement 
was for the purpose of preventing the pri- 
soner from being exposed to sources of 
immorality, and not for any purpose of 
torture. The object which Mr. Howard 
had in view, in recommending solitary con- 
finement, was the reform of the prisoner, 
and to remove him from corrupt commu- 
nications and improper indulgencies; but 
the punishment became enormous indeed, 
when it was enforced not for a month, 
but for years; and instead of salutary 
correction was calculated to produce de- 
spair or madness. It was greatly to be 
lamented that this species of coercion 
should be left so much at the discretion of 
that class of persons who were generally 
employed in the management of gaols. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre vindicated the conduct 
of the commissioners appointed to enquire 
into the state of Cold-Bath-fields” prison. 
Their report had now lain three years on 
the table of the House, and the hon. ba- 
ronet had never thought proper to notice 
it. That report so completely negatived 
the assertions in the petition which gave 
tise to the enquiry, that no doubt could 
be entertained of their falshood.,. He 
agreed, however, with the hon. baronet 
in what he had said on the subject of 
solitary confinement. Asa magistrate in 
his county, he had always found it his 
duty to direct the surgeon to visit regu- 
larly the prisoners under solitary confine- 
ment, to see whether it had a pernicious 
effect on their health, or their mental 
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powers, which it sometimes had. He 
was an enemy to its being continued for 
any length of time. On the question 
now before the House, he thought the 
best way would be, tov send down com- 
missioners, and examine the witnesses on 
the spot. , 

Sir F. Burdett explained. He had not 
complained of the commissioners appointed 
to examine Cold-Bath-fields’ prison, but 
rather of the inherent defect of their com. 
mission, which prevented them from en- 
gaging in any retrospective enquiry. Was 
it not proved that Aris, previous to that 
business, had beat his prisoners, borrowed 
money of them, or extorted it as a con- 
sideration for indulgencies ? The commis- 
sioners, unfortunately, had no power to 
enter into these transactions, which, howe 
ever, were not the less ascertained. 

Mr. Wilberforce vindicated the utility of 
solitary confinement, and mentioned in- 
stances where individuals had been so sen- 
sibly impressed with the beneficial conse- 
quences they had reaped from it, that they 
thanked the magistrates after their libera- 
tion, for the opportunity which had been 
thus presented to them, of meditating on 
their offences and reforming. 

Sir Samuel Romilly rose in reply, and ob- 
served, that an hon. member had made 
observations, which clearly insinuated that 
he (sir S. Romilly) vaunted of his hu- 
manity, but he appealed to those who had 
watched his conduct in that House or out 
of it, or upon any occasion, whether he 
had ever been guilty of that meanness, to 
boast of his own humanity? The hon. 
member had drawn a picture intended for 
a representation of him, (sir Samuel,) but 
it was a most disgusting one, and he hoped 
it was unlike, for he would say that those 
men who talked most about their own hu- 
manity and consciences, were commonly 
men possessing least of either. The fact 
was, however, that the hon. gentleman 
came down to the House with a speech 
prepared in his pocket, and taking it for 
granted that he (sir Samuel Romilly) 
would say something about his humanity, 
he had introduced those expressions which 
the House had heard, and rather than lose 
them, had suffered them to remain without 
any propriety of application. It had been 
supposed also by an hon. member, that he 
was a mischievous person, one who wanted 
to unsettle the state ofthe country. Now, 
what had he done? He had presented a 
Petition to that House, which, had it been 
| put into the hands of any members of it, 
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would have been equally presented ;—at 
least he would say, that any member who 
would not have presented it, was unworthy 
to represent the Commons of Great Britain. 
—He would tell the hon. member, however, 
who it was that was most likely to prove 


mischievous on an occasion like the present; | 


it was those friends of the persons whose 
conduct was arraigned, who pretended to 
stand up in their defence, and yet could 
say nothing even in extenuation, but who 
confined themselves to ascribing undue 
motives to members of parliament who 
felt it their duty to call the attention of the 
House to such subjects. He was justified 
in concluding that nothing could be urged 
in defence, because nothing had been 
urged, notwithstanding there was a meet- 
ing held at Lincoln, on Monday last upon 
this occasion, and when if any thing could 
have been advanced, it certainly would 
not have been held back. All that had 
been mentioned by the hon. gentleman 
opposite, was, that the petitioner was li- 
berated after eleven days and eleven 
nights confinement, upon writing a letter 
of contrition to the gaoler, so that it 
might be inferred, if such letter of con- 
trition had not been written, his con- 
finement would have lasted for eleven 
weeks, or eleven months perhaps. Good 
God! was that a defence ?—It was said 
that Houlden was put into solitary con- 
finement, on account of a quarrel which 
he had with a fellow prisoner. But be- 
cause prisoners quarrelled, was there no 
other way to keep thém separate in a 
large gaol, but by shutting them up in 
cells, and denying them the use of paper 
and the sight of their friends ? Surely such 
statements as this were calculated, if any 
thing was so, to excite and inflame the 
pen mind. A noble lord, also, whom 

e did not then see in his place, (lord 
Castlereagh) expressed his surprise that 
the petitioner did not apply to the visiting 
magistrate for redress; but if the noble 
Jord had read the Petition attentively, he 
would have found that the visiting magis- 
trate was the very person of whom com- 
plaint was made. How then could the 
petitioner appeal to him? With respect to 
appointing a commission, he could not 
concur in that; for he thought that when 
great public abuses, like the present, were 
under the cognizance of the House, they 
ought not to delegate their authority. He 
concurred entirely, however, with the 
hon. baronet upon the question of solitary 
confinement,-and so much did he think it 









carried to undue excess by the magistrates 
at quarter sessions, that he should, at some 
future period, move for a return of all per- 
sons sentenced to solitary confinement, at 
the quarter sessions. He had known in- 
stances where persons had been sentenced 
by the magistrates to two years solitary 
confinement—a sentence much more se. 
vere than would have been passed at the 
assizes. He did not mean to cast any 
imputation on the magistracy, of whom, 
as a body, he thought most highly and 
honourably ; but there were some circum. 
stances connected with their decisions, 
that seemed to render enquiry necessary, 

Lord Castlereagh explained. He was 
quite convinced that the hon. and learned 
gentleman could not have read his own 
Petition, so completely did he mistake the 
matter. 

Sir S. Romilly said, that he was supposed 
not to have read the Petition; but he 
thought that he might say with more juse 
tice, that the noble lord had not taken the 
trouble to look through the statement of 
facts which it contained. 

The Solicitor General defended the ma- 
gistrates from the attack of his hon. and 
learned friend. Their conduct in general 
gave satisfaction to the whole country ; 
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and he was certainly astonished, that in 
times like these, his hon. and learned ( 
friend, whose character gave his opinions ' 
great weight in the country, could have ¢ 
brought himself to throw out those insi- nD 
nuations which he could pledge himself 
were totally unfounded. As to the partis tl 
cular motion, he was very sorry that he ni 
was not in the House to hear the debate. tt 
He certainly came down to attend it, but 1 
after what had occurred, he should not ge 
oppose the committee, though he could 
not help thinking, that those‘on the spot, # 
the magistrates, were more competent to ve 
investigate the business than a committee at 
of the House of Commons. The magis- 
trates had, with respect to county gaols, a tio 
superintending power over the sherifis , 
(No, from sir S, Romilly.) He respected @ na 
his hon, and learned friend’s authority, and JM dre 
therefore should not insist on his state # mm: 
ment ; but at any rate, in his opinion, the @ pre 
magistrates ought to be supported. sir 
Sir S. Romilly said, that he was’ asto- tha 
nished at. the injustice with which he was bet 
treated by the hon. gentleman, while a mt 
the same time that learned gentleman did the 
him the honour to call him friend. He gj witt 
denied that he had endeavoured to throw : 
ubs 


apy discredit on the magistrates, He had 
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done them general justice, not perhaps in 
as courtly, but certainly in as honest terms 
as the Jearned gentleman. 

Mr. Westerne spoke in favour of the com- 
mittee. He thought his hon. and learned 
friend treated most unfairly. 

Mr. H. Sumner felt the same impression 
from the speech of the hon. and learned 
member as those on his side of the House. 
He thought that the magistrates were ca- 
lumniated ; and he had heard no explana- 
tion which did away that feeling. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, vindicated the 
hon. and learned gent. (Sir S. Romilly) 
from the imputation of having intended to 
convey any disrespeetful opinion of the 
magistracy of the county. 

Sir C. Mordaunt spoke for the com- 
mittee; and the question was then put 
and carried. ys 

The following gentlemen were among 
the names of the committee ; sir Samuel 
Romilly, Mr. Brougham, Mr. J. Smith, 
lord Folkestone, sir Francis Burdett, Mr. 
Davies Giddy, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. 
Wellesley Pole, Mr. Ellison, Mr. Bankes. 

Mr. Brougham proposed, that the name 
of the Solicitor General should be added 
to the committee, lest the gentlemen on 
the other side should afterwards find it 
convenient to adopt the late practice ; and 
when they dreaded a particular report, 
endeavour to add five or six other 
names to it. 

Sir S. Romilly opposed the addition of 
the Solicitor-General’s name. The com- 
Mittee, as it stood, was made up of both 
the parties in the House, and there was 
even a majority of those gentlemen who 
generally voted on the other side. —. 

The Solicitor General begged to be ex- 
cused from the appointment, as it was 
very unlikely that he should be able to 
attend the committee. 

Mr. Brougham then withdrew his mo- 
tion. 

Lord Castlereagh then proposed that the 
name of Mr.Wellesley Pole should be with- 
drawn, and that of Mr. Lygon substituted 
in its stead, because there was too small a 
Proportion of county members. To this 
sir Samuel Romilly objected, observing, 
that there was no member in the House 
better qualified to sit upon such a com- 
mittee than the right hon. gent., from 
the extent and accuracy of his knowledge 
with respect to prisons. : 

The House divided on the question of 
substituting Mr. Lygon’s name, Ayes 36; 
Noes 27; Majority 9. 
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The House then continued debating an 
hour with closed doors, on the motion for 
adding the names of Mr. W. Bootle, Mr. 
Holme Sumner, and Mr. Hobhouse, which 
was at length carried without a division, 


Loans RAIsED BY THE East Inpta 
Company.] Mr. Howorth rose and said : 
—Sir; Ihave been induced to bring for- 
ward the motion which I shall now sub- 
mit to the House, upon a consideration of 
the report of the committee to which the 
Petition of the East India Company for a 
loan of two millions and a half has been 
referred ; this report confirms the allega- 
tions of the petitioners, that large sums of 
money have been raised in the East Indies 
by the credit of the East India Company, 
that a part of the sums so raised has been 
discharged, and that by the terms of the 
obligations for other parts of such India 
debt, further sums to a large amount will 
be shortly payable in this country, and 
that bills of exchange to the amount of 
two millions and a half, which were 
drawn in the East Indies in discharge of 
this India debt, will become due and pay- 
able here on or before the Ist of January 
next. Now, Sir, it isno where stated, nei 
ther in the petition, nor in the report of 
the committee, what may become due, 
what further demands may be made on 
the home treasury subsequent to that 
period : it is to supply this defect that I 
bring forward the present motion. The 
embarrassments under which the East 
India Company are now applying for re- 
lief to parliament, have arisen from claims 
made upon their treasury here by cre- 
ditors in India, holding securities which 
gave them the option of being repaid in 
England, under what were termed optional 
loans. The short history of these loans is 
this : previous to 1798, the Indian debt of 
the East India Company was purely local, 
the money raised in India was to be re- 
paid in India, and the lender had no power 
vested in him to demand repayment in 
England. Until that period, the money 
raised by the governments in India was 
an Indian concern, and simply an India 
debt; but the great difficulties the go- 
vernments in India experienced about this 
time, in raising the extraordinary supplies 
to maintain the expensive military esta- 
blishments, to carry on the extensive wars 
in which they then engaged, compelled 
them to have recourse to every expedient 
they could devise to allure and entice sub- 
scribers to their loans. They adopted the 
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plan of borrowing money for 10 years 
(decennial loans) and what made these 
loans peculiarly eligible, was the condition 
which gave the creditor the option of 
being repaid his principal and interest in 
England if he chose to demand it; by this 
condition the creditor not only got the 
highest rate of interest, but at the same 
time effected a remittance to England, and 
all the loans from 1798 to the present time 
have been raised with this condition. 
Since the discussion of this subject in the 
Committee of Supply, I have had occasion 
to refer to authentic documents, and I find 
that the whole India debt on the Ist of 
May, 1809, amounted to 30,876,788]. Of 
this debt there was demandable in Eng- 
land 18,533,3582. Of this there has been 
either commuted in India, or paid off in 
England 5,261,0001., leaving still outstand- 
ing demandable in England 13,239,358]. 
I am aware that a great part of this ba- 
Jance has been since liquidated or trans- 
ferred, but as the public are to be called 
upon to assist the East India Company in 
the payment of the balance, it is right 
that there should be a correct and precise 
statement of the account; I say, Sir, that 
public money will be wanted to meet 
these demands, because I find in a letter 
from the directors of the East India Com- 
pany to the Select Committee, dated 8th 
of April, 1810, this statement, ‘ That 
the commissioners for the affairs of-India, 
and his majesty’s government, have been 
for several years quite aware that if any 
considerable sum of India debt should, in 
consequence of the optional clause be 
transferred to England, the Company 
would necessarily require the public aid 
for the liquidation of it.” Under these cir- 
cumstances it appears absurd to term this 
an Indian debt, and it is a little extraor- 
dinary that with this knowledge of the 
embarrassments which were approaching, 
’ those to whom the controul of the affairs of 
India have been entrusted, neglected to 
provide for the result. I shall, however, 
confine myself to the object which I have 
more immediately in view, which is to 
require a clear and explicit statement of 
what portion of the 18 millions and a half 
of India debt demandable in England has 
been already paid off, what portion has 
been commuted for other securities which 
have not this optional clause, and what 
remains outstanding which may by pos- 
sibility yet be brought to the home trea- 
sury for payment; convinced as I am, 
that by giving his Majesty’s ministers this 
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opportunity of stating fully and unre. 
servedly the real and true state of this de. 
scription of Indian debt, the only one that 
can affect the home treasury and require 
public aid, I give them the best title the 

can have to the attention of parliameni 
I shall therefore move, “ That there be 
laid before this House, an Account of the 
amount of all the loans raised by the East 
India Company at their several presi- 
dencies in India, on conditions vesting in 
the lender a right to demand bills on Eng- 
land for repayment, from the Ist of Ma 

1798, to the 14th of May, 1808, distin. 
guishing, what part of this debt has been 
already paid off, what part has been com. 
muted for, or transferred to, other securi- 
ties ; lastly, what part of this debt still re. 
mains outstanding, demandable in Eng. 
land.” 

Mr. Wallace made a few observations, 
the purport of which was, that general 
measures for the financial arrangement of 
the affairs of the Company were in pro- 
gress, which made it unnecessary for him 
to go into particulars; at the same time 
he should make no objection to the mo- 
tion. It was consequently agreed to. 
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Mr. Patmer’s Craims.] Mr. Lushing- 
ton brought up the report of the Commit- 

























tee of Supply. Onthe Resolution, “ That be 
a sum not exceeding 78,3441. 12s. 9d. be @ on 
granted to his Majesty, to be paid to John § co 
Palmer, esq. being the balance of the per @ te 
centage due to him on the net revenue of § Dil 
the post office, from the 5th day of § He 
April, 1793, to the 5th day of January, § 78, 
1812,” hac 
Mr. Bankes objected to it on the ground ha 
of extravagance, in granting so large a @ ma 
sum of the public money to an individual § ly: 
for services which, in his opinion, had s 
already been sufficiently rewarded. He § Mr. 
said that since the year 1793, Mr. Palmer He 
had received, as a compensation for his § Ing 
services, not less than $0,000/. nearly § coul 
60,0001. of which had been paid to him as § pubi 
a pensioner of the public, after he had ceas- beh: 
ed to perform any duty whatever. The ff On 
eminent services of lords Nelson and Wel- § Was 
lington had not been so well rewarded; 4 f 
and the sum now proposed was, in 2IS@ ian 
mind, so exorbitant, that no one could ad sir V 
vocate it who had any regard to the i ni 
terest of the public. It was not found Re ( 
on the claim of justice, but on cre ~ fi 
stances which he was sorry to see broug ae 
forward at the present moment. He wis cs 






somewhat surprised that his righ 
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friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should have given his sanction to it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had followed the example of his late right 
hor. friend and predecessor in office, who 
had given his sanction to the measure ; but 
reserved to himself the right of opposing 
the Bill when it should come before the 
House. This was the mode which it was 
his intention to pursue, 

Mr. W. Smith said, he thought such a 
mode of conduct would be “ more ho- 
noured in the breach than the observance.” 
With respect to the question itself, his 
opinion was, that Mr. Palmer had not 
been correct, but when the impediments 
thrown in his way, by those whose duty 
it was to assist him, were fairly consider- 
ed, he thought he was justly entitled to 
have his original agreement fulfilled ; and 
he hoped those members who had here- 
tofore voted in favour of his claims, would 
not suffer themselves to be led astray by 
the argument of the hon. gentleman. The 
cases of lords Nelson and Wellington were 
not at all similar. The annuities granted 
to those noble lords had the honour of the 
peerage attached to them, and the ser- 
vices were at an end before the remune- 
ration took place ; but the public had re- 
ceived, and continued to receive, immense 
benefits from Mr. Palmer’s services, not 
only in the celerity, but the security of 
correspondence, and by an addition to the 
revenue which was almost beyond credi- 
bility. No one could have persuaded the 
House of Commons to grant such a sum as 
78,0001. if it had not thought Mr.-Palmer 
had a just claim to it; and as that claim 
had been sanctioned by repeated large 
majorities of the House, he should certain- 
ly vote for it now. 

Sir F. Burdett defended the claims of 
Mr. Palmer, as founded on the contract. 
He considered that this contract was bind- 
Ing upon the justice of the House, and 
could not be violated on the part of the 
public, merely on the ground of some mis- 
behaviour of Mr. Palmer in his office. 
On the legality of the contract, there 
was the authority of the written opinions 

our most eminent lawyers, Sir James 
Mansfield, Mr. Erskine, Mr. Adam, and 
ur Vicary Gibbs, If the claim had failed 
Macourt of law, it was from the techni- 
cal difficulty of shaping the action, and 
ot from any deficiency in the validity of 
€ contract, if it were between man and 
man. A valid contract could not with 
justice be got rid of, even by the mis- 
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conduct which had been stated. It ap- 
peared, however, from the provocations 
which Mr. Paimer had received, and the 
machinations in the post office against 
him, that he was naturally irritated to 
some misconduct. It was said, that for 
this misconduct he might have been pro- 
secuted. Why was he then not prose- 
cuted? It could not be said, that he had 
compromised his claims in order to escape 
‘prosecution. Although he conceived it 
most misehievous to lavish away the pub- 
lic money on persons who had rendered 
no services to the public, he considered it 
equally mischievous to set the word 
economy against the just claims of any 
individual who had rendered important 
services. 

The Solicitor General conceived it a 
most extraordinary effect of solicitation 
on the part of the friends of Mr, Palmer, 
when he saw that those who were usually 
the most watchful guardians of the public 
expenditure, now came forward in sup- 
port of this claim, and did not hesitate to 
grant so large a sum as 75,0001. to this in- 
dividual, independent of annuities, which 
might amount to eight or ten thousand 
pounds a year. Notwithstanding the au- 
thority of the four lawyers who-had: been 
mentioned, he was clearly of opinion, that 
the antecedent conversations between Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Palmer, terminated in the 
latter accepting as his reward, a certain 
office with a salary of 1,500/. a year, be- 
sides a per centage on the increase of the 
Post-office duties. From this office and 
its emoluments, he. was afterwards dis- 
placed on account of the grossest miscon- 
duct, apparent on the face of his own let- 
ters, The learned gentleman then read a 
long letter of Mr. Palmer to his secretary 
Mr. Bonner, which proved clearly that 
when he was comptroller of the Post-office, 
he encouraged frauds with the view of 
disturbing.the whole business of the office, 
and to perplex his superior, lord Walsing- 
ham, who was then post-master general. 
Such a scandalous violation of his duty in 
the office, certainly justified his removal 
from it, and the Joss of all the emoluments 
attached to it. It might, however, be 
thought somewhat hard, if even for this 
gross misbehaviour, he should be entirely 
deprived of any reward for the plan which 
he had suggested. It must be recollected, 
however, that he had ever since been re- 
ceiving the large pension of 3,000/. per 
annum. He contended that it was ant 
office which was Mr, Palmer’s reward, and 
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that the per centage was part of the emo- 
luments of that office which he had for- 
feited by the grossest misconduct, which, 
however, he was much surprised to hear 
the hon. baronet speak of as quite natural. 

Sir FP. Burdett, in explanation, denied 
that he had ever said that Mr. Palmer 
had not been properly removed from his 
office. His argument bore entirely upon 
the per centage to which he conceived 
him entitled by the contract. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that however light- 
ly the Solicitor General now spoke of the 
opinions of four lawyers, he must beg 
leave to prefer the written opinions of 
Mansfield, Erskine, Adam, and Gibbs, to 
the verbal opinion of the hon. and learned 
gentleman. The letter which the hon. 
and learned gentleman had read to the 
House was not at all newto them, although, 
perhaps, it had never before been read 
there with so much emphasis. This letter 
and the others had been before those 
lawyers who had given an opinion favour- 
able to the claim. It appeared to him, 
that Mr. Palmer had been hardly dealt 
with. The House of Commons had de- 
cided two or three times in his favour, but 
by some trick of the minister, the de- 
cision was rendered unavailing. At one 
time they took it out of the Appropriation 
act to prevent its being passed; and at 
another time they advised the Prince Re- 
gent not to grant the money on the Address 
of the House of Commons merely. They 
suggested great doubts of the propriety 
of granting money to Mr. Palmer on the 
Address of the House of Commons, but 
they had no doubts at all about advising 
the Prince Regent to grant money to pay 
the debts of the Prince of Wales. He 
certainly wished to check useless expen- 
diture; but when there was a claim of 
justice, it must be satisfied. 

Mr. Long spoke against the claims of 
Mr. Palmer on nearly the same grounds 
as the Solicitor-General. 

The House then divided— 

AYES seccccssccceccccccccsssecsoves 48 
NOCS ..cccccovcsccescccssvccctvocse TD 


Majority for Mr. Palmer ....s0008 —37 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, June 26. 
Curates’ Bitt.} The House resolved 
= into a Committee on the Curates’ 
i. 
The Earl of Harrowby adverted to some 
misrepresentations which had got abroad, 
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of the object of the Bill, and stated that 
the Bill never was intended to apply to 
existing incumbents. In Consequence 
however, of these misrepresentations, he 
was anxious, in order to refute them, that 
the Bill should go forth to the public ag 
proposed by him, and therefore wished 
that no further amendment should now be 
made, his intention being to defer the fur. 
ther consideration of the subject till next 
session. He at the same time postponed 
the measure with very great reluctance, 
being convinced of the magnitude of the 
evil which it was the object of the Bill to 
remedy, and that to remedy that evil, was 
essential to the welfare, the security, and 
he might add, even to the existence of the 
Church. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury bore tes. 
timony to the object of the noble earl 
being distinctly explained as to the Bill 
not being intended to affect existing in- 
cumbents, but had some objection to the 
Bill going forth from the House to the 
public without those amendments which 
he thought it required. 

The Bishop of London also objected, 
that the Bill going forth in its’ present 
state, it might be considered as the Bill of 
the House, although, in his opinion, it re- 
quired many amendments. 

The Earl of Harrowby stated, that it was 
distinctly his object that the Bill should 
go forth as the Bill of the proposer. 

The Lord Chancellor thought there would 
be nothing inconsistent with the ordinary 
practice of the House in what was pro- 
posed by his noble friend, the Bill being 
merely considered as the Bill of the pro- 
poser. 

On the motion of the earl of Harrowby, 
lord Walsingham left the chair, and the 
committee was ordered to sit again on 
Wednesday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 26. 


CommercraL Excaequer Bits.) ‘The 
House having gone into a committee on 
the Commercial Exchequer Bill Act, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observ- 
ed, that at the time when the Exchequet 
bills were first proposed to be issued last 
year, great doubts were entertained by 
many members of the possibility of reali 
ing the payment of them. He was happy 
however, to be able to state, that half the 
loan had been already discharged ; but 3 
representations had been made to him 
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from various ‘parts of the country, of the 
advantages that would result from delay- 
ing the payment of the other instalments 
for some time longer, on account of the 
eculiarly embarrassed state of our manu- 
factures at the present moment, and the 
inconvenience with which any such pay- 
ment would be attended to them, he there- 
fore proposed to extend the time of pay- 
ment for six months longer. One instal- 
ment would be due in July next, and ano- 
ther in October. His intention was to 
substitute for these months, January and 
April in the ensuing year; and he should 
therefore move for leave to bring in a Bill 
to that effect. 

Sir James Graham spoke in favour of the 
motion. 

Mr. Whitbread said he had taken the 
liberty of stating to the late Mr. Perceval 
that the greatest distress was felt on ac- 
count of the payments which had been 
already made of these bills; and that no 
further payments would be received. To 
this Mr, Perceval replied, he did not an- 
ticipate any extension of time. But it 
now appeared, that the distress was so 
great, that payment was to be prolonged 
from July to January next. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ought to inform 
the House what were the numbers of those 
who applied for this prolongation; whe- 
ther any of the securities had yet been 
called upon ; and what measures govern- 
ment had taken for realizing payment 
from either principals or securities. He 
was not sure if all the Exchequer bills 
which were long ago issued to West India 
proprietors were yet paid ; but of this the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would inform 
them. He wished also to be informed 
what prospect there was that the pay- 
ments would be made good in January 
next ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that one prospect which afforded very rea- 
sonable grounds of expectation, was the 
opening of the American trade, which 
would certainly relieve our manufacturers. 
Government had not thought it necessary 
to call on the securities. 

_Mr. Whitbread wished to know from the 
nght hon. gentleman whether he meant 
to say that the issues had been principall 
made to i “8 big 
persons trading to America? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said a 
considerable number, but not the whole 
of the persons receiving assistance were of 

at description. 


‘ave was given to bring in the Bill. 





Wetcu Jupce.} Mr. Creevey wished 
upon this occasion to put a question to an 
hon. member (Mr. Kenrick), the Master of 
the Houshold, whom he observed in his 
place, whether there was any truth in the 
report that he was extremely desirous of 
becoming a Welch Judge? He thought 
that the House ought to come to a resolu- 
tion that the office of Judge should not be 
a matter of political favour. If the report 
were true, it would be decidedly so in the 
present case; and he only wished to as- 
certain the fact, to make it the foundation 
of a future motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had never heard a question so irregularly 

ut before. 

Mr. Whitbread said, it was the very fit- 
test opportunity to put such a question, 
when the situation of Welch Judge, filled 
by the late Solicitor General, was now va- 
cated, and the hon. gentleman was named 
as the person who was to succeed him. If 
the question had not been asked by ano- 
ther he would have put it himself; and he 
certainly thought it a most extraordinary 
circumstance, that it was refused to be an- 
swered, when the hon. gentleman said he 
was to found a motion on it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
fact must be some time or other known if 
true; but it was irregular to ask any mem- 
ber as to his private intention. 

Mr. Kenrick said, he had had no notifi- 
cation of any such appointment, otherwise 
he would not have appeared to-day in his 
place. 


Petition oF Mr. St. Jonn Mason.} 
Mr. Sheridan presented a Petition from St, 
John Mason ; setting forth, 

“That the petitioner has perused a 
printed document purporting to be “A 
Copy of a Dispatch from his grace the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland to the right hon. Mr. 
Secretary Ryder, respecting the Case of 
St. John Mason, esq. dated Dublin Castle, 
11th of January, 1812,” and ordered by 
this honourable House to be printed the 
2d and 13th of June instant; and that the 
petitioner humbly conceives the same to 
be an authentic document of this House, 
it having been given to him by an ho- 
nourable member thereof, to whom it had 
been presented by the proper officer; and 
that, as said Dispatch or Report contains 
many charges of a false and slanderous 
description, made by the persons therein 
mentioned against the petitioner, and 
which are attempted to be imposed upoo 
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the House as true, the said petitioner begs 
leave most respectfully to approach the 
House as a petitioner for justice, and in re- 
futation of the same; and that said slan- 
derous allegations, some of which amount ] 
to high treason and misprision of treason, 
are too manifold for the petitioner to enu- 
merate in his present petition, the said pe- 
titioner being unwilling to intrude upon 
the House longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary for the furtherance of justice; but 
that the petitioner most feelingly prays for 
its indulgence and permission to state as 
specimens a very few of the slanderous al- 
legations: contained in said Report or Dis- 
patch; and that said Report alleges that 
the petitioner, in promotion of treasonable 
purposes, had upon certain occasions gone 
to Cheltenham, Tenby, Dover, and Liver- 
pool; but the petitioner declares, with 
perfect truth, that he never bas been at 
any one of the towns or places so specified ; 
and that said Report further alleges, that, 
in pursuance of his said treasonable pur- 
poses, the petitioner had gone to the seve- 
ral continental towns or cities of Ham- 
burgh, the Hague, Coblents, and Emb- 
den, the falsity and wickedness of which 
charges are demonstrated by the sim- 
ple fact that the petitioner never has 
been upon the continent; and that 


the petitioner now humbly prays, that an 


opportunity may be granted him of vindi- 
cating his character to the House and to 
his country, against the said false and 
wicked charges, and against many others 
€qually base, which are contained in said 
Report; and the petitioner ventures, with 
proper humility, to observe, that, in his 
opinion, such opportunity may, with pe- 
culiar consistency and propriety, be al- 
lowed to the petitioner by the House, in 
consequence of the said document having 
emanated from its proceedings, and having 
been printed by its order: and the peti- 
tioner submits to the House the great 
hardship and injustice which would neces- 
sarily be inflicted upon him, but which, he 
is firmly convinced, this House is incapa- 
ble of inflicting, by having charges so 
heavy, and of which he has now, upon pe- 
rusal of said Report for the first time, re- 
ceived any notification, recorded upon its 
Journals, without affording him a fair op- 
portunity of ‘being beard in his defence 
and vindication; the said humble peti- 
tioner further observing to the House, that, 
although its unsuspecting integrity may 
not be aware of the deception which is at- 
tempted to be practised.upon it, yet, in 
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point of fact, that the sanction of its high 
name has been surreptitiously endeavoured 
to be made instrumental to the base views 
and designs of the vile instruments of that 
government under which he had beens 
unjustly confined, and so barbarous! 
treated ; and that the petitioner, therefore, 
with becoming respect, most humbly and 
feelingly prays, that the said Report or 
Dispatch be referred to a select committee 
of the House, and that the petitioner be 
fully heard before said honourable com. 
mittee in defence and vindication of his 
character upon the whole merits of his 
case, and of said Report, and in support of 
his Petition presented to the House on the 
17th of May, 1811.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Petition or Mr, Eyre.} A Petitionof 
Robert Eyre, esq. the sole surviving bro. 
ther and administrator of the will of the 
late Samuel Eyre, formerly a lieutenant in 
the British royal navy, in behalf of there. 
presentatives of the late admiral sir Ed. 
ward Hughes, and of the late admiral sir 
Richard King, baronet, and of all others 
herein interested, was presented and read; 
setting forth, 

«« That, within the month of July, 1781, 
whiist the Nymph sloop of war, then com: 
manded by the late captain William Ste. 
vens, was lying under repair at Calcutta, 
the said captain Stevens directed the said 
lieutenant Eyre (with twenty-four of the 
Nymph’s ship’s company) to proceed on 
board a pilot snow, called Narbiddar, 
against some Dutch craft at that time! 
off Chinsurab, in Bengal, and distant from 
Calcutta about thirty miles; and that lieu 
tenant Eyre first executed the order he had 
received, and secondly, without per | 
for instructions, he effectually surp 
the Dutch governor (John Matthias Von 
Ross), he disarmed the centinels, he s iked 
the cannon, hauled down the enemy 5 (0 
lours, he exalted the British, and effec- 
tually captured the Dutch fort and settle- 
ment of Chinsurah, out of sight, out of 
hearing, without the presence, the aid, ot 
the assistance of the said captain Stevens, 
or of the Nymph’s people, save and ex 
cept the detachment already enumerated, 
with whom he continued ‘in the undit 
turbed possession for several hours, 
until, by an act of declared illegal vio- 
lence, or treason, or of unjust usurpatiol 
(on the part of a very considerable Oe, 
ber of sepoys, commanded by an Eng 
man, in the subsequently avowed pay 
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grvice of the British East India wr rot 
the said lieutenant Eyre, and his said de- 
tachment, were forcibly and unlawfully 
divested of the fair and well-earned fruits 
of their individual enterprize and conquest, 
by which means only the said English 
Company have, nearly thirty years ago (it 
is believed) acquired in various prize pro- 
perties more than one million sterling, for 
which they have not yet been compelled 
to render a full and just account on oath, 
and an immediate deposit (pendente lite) 
for the benefit of the crown and the navy 
captors, who are virtually interested by 
the spirit of every prize act and proclama- 
tion then and since ordained for the go- 
veroment and distribution of prize pro- 
ceeds; and that, having been thus de- 
prived of his prize, without adequate force 
or imprudence to attempt a fruitless re- 
sistance against land troops, employed by 
a chartered. company who sometimes 
claim the privileges of Britizh subjects, he 
returned with his detachment to Calcutta, 
he reported his proceedings to captain 
Stevens, he demanded (officially) an inven- 
tory of the several captured properties 
from the representatives of the said 
English Company, he entered his so- 
lemn protest against the extraordinary 

























m- § misconduct of ‘their said troops, and lieu- 
te tenant Eyre left a written narrative of 
tta, these recorded facts, and it is supposed, 
aid within the said month of July 1731, he 





died in Calcutta of a broken heart; and 
that, the said English company having 
refused to render any account of the prize 
properties, instructions were forthwith 
sent to London by the surviving navy 
climants to their agent, who thereupon 
procured the advice of the present sir 







































ing William Wynne and sir Archibald Mac- 

donald, and under their opinions employ- 
Von § édsir William Scott, sir John Nicholl, and 
iked # the late James Heseltine, esq. (the king’s 
30+ & proctor), whose partner at the time was 
fiec- @ the late sir Stephen Lushington, who then 
ttle- was an East India director, and under the 








guidance of those gentlemen, the navy 
claimants’ efforts to assert their rights 
were commenced in the British High Court 
of Admiralty ; and that the said English 
mpany first denied their amenability to 
tid Court, and alleged their authority 
Hastern sovereigns to refuse all account 
lo its jurisdiction, without success; and, 
‘econdly, they succeeded in their applica- 
fion for leave to send to India for evidence, 
by which manceuvre, and a variety of 
her protractive operations, an expehce 
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in sundry charges has been forced on the 
navy claimants in this suit already ex- 
ceeding 15,000/.; and this cause was first 
heard in said court in May 1791 by the 
then judge (the late sir James Marriott), 
who pronounced a decree or sentence of 
joint capture made by said detachment 
from the Nymph sloop of war, one of the 
squadron under the flag of the said sir 
Edward Hughes, and the said land forces 
in the pay and employ of the said Eng- 
lish Company; and sir James Marriott 
then condemned the whole prize proceeds 
to his Majesty as lawful prize captured 
during a period of war from the Datch 
enemy; and that the said English Com- 
pany, by the continued possession of im- 
mense properties, acquired as aforesaid, 
of which no account, no deposit (though 
often suggested by petitioner) had been 
required by the advocates and proctor 
employed by the said navy claimants for 
more than ten years after said capture, 
and also aware that by its detention they 
reaped a profit trebly paramount to all 
costs incurred, the said Company most 
prudently interposed an appeal against 
said decree or sentence of joint capture, 
which came to a hearing before the lords 
commissioners of appeals in prize causes, 
and the decision of joint capture was af- 
firmed in 1792, within which year the 
said English Company condescended to 
acknowledge that by said capture they 
had received only 125,854/. 19s. 4d., out 
of which they modestly required to be al- 
lowed the sum of 58,372. 16s, 4d. only; 
that thereupon the said judge, recollecting 
the recent previous avowal of the said 
Company’s then advocate and secretary 
(the late doctor Lawrence and Mr. Mor- 
ton), that the said English Company had 
acquired by said capture about 500,0002., 
expressed his great dissatisfaction with said 
account, and named certain merchants} 
with Robert Adair, and the late Robert 
Jenner, esquires, as commissioners by his 
authority to examine vouchers and ac- 
counts at the India House in Leadenhall- 
street, and he directed said commissioners 
to make their report to him of the result 
of their investigations; and that, in con- 
sequence, the said commissioners from 
such vouchers as the secretary and auditor 
of accounts (employed at that time and 
now by said English Company) submitted 
to their examination, soon discovered, that 
wholly distinct from the sum of 125,855. 
19s, 4d. acknowledged as aforesaid, the 
Dutch East India Company, previous to - 
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said capture, had advanced to various per- 
sons sundry sums of money in amount 
121,1991. 10s. on contract to furnish 
goods, according to the custom of that 
country ; of which the said Company of 
English merchants had actually received 
since capture 96,522/. 19s. Id.; also, 
that said Company pretended the then 
existence of a suit on their part against 
one of the said contractors in Calcutta for 
recovery of 23,200/.; and also alleged 
the loss of 1,416. 10s. 11d. by damaged 
goods, which three last sums constitute 
121,139l. 10s.; and said commissioners 
in 1793 and in 1795 returned two Reports, 
duly authenticated to that effect, to said 
judge, who condemned and decreed the 
whole prize proceeds as aforesaid to his 
Majesty ; and that of those two sums of 
125,8551. 19s. 4d. and of 121,139/. 10s.; 
making together the total (so acknow- 
ledged and discovered as aforesaid,) sum 
of 246,995/. 9s. 4d.; the said English 
Company, in the year 1793, paid into the 
office of lord Arden (the register of said 
court) the sum of 67,4831. 3s.; and into 
the same office, in the year 1796, the fur- 
ther sum of 119,697/. 15s. 4d.; and the 
said English Company were tacitly per- 
mitted to retain 59,S14l. lls. then re- 
maining unpaid of said sum of 246,9951. 
Qs. 4d. exclusive of interest and treble 
costs, to which, in and by the prize act, 
the unsuccessful appellants are therein 
declared to be liable; and that within the 
said years 1793 and 1796, by two royal 
warrants, his Majesty was most graciously 
pleased to grant the whole of said two 
sums so paid into the office of lord Arden, 
amounting to 187,180/. 18s, 4d. in two 
equal moieties; one to sir Edward Hughes 
and to the officers and ships company of 
the said sloop of war Nymph, or to their 
lawful representatives, and the remaining 
moiety to the said English East India 
Company, to be by them divided as they 
might think proper; and that the said 
English Company in the years 1793, 1795, 
and 1796, having repeatedly, through 
their advocate proctor and solicitor, al- 
leged the then actual existence of two 
suits on account of said sum of 23,2001. ; 
one in which said English Company, con- 
sequent to said capture, were plaintiffs 
against the said contractor in Calcutta, 
and the second suit was asserted to be at 
issue in the British European Court of 
Chancery on the part of the Dutch enemy 
against the said English Company, but it 
has since been incontestably ascertained 
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that the said English Company, in the 
year 1784, not only obtained a. dectee 
against said contractor for that sum, toge- 
ther with interest at the rate of 10], per 
cent, from the month of February, 178) 
but also for costs of two suits instituted 
against him, and which was levied on the 
said contractor (namely, of the late Hen 

Halsey, esq.) by the Sheriff of Calcutta ip 
June, 1784 ; and it is also on record, that 
if the said Company did not then recover 
the whole sum, they might, on demand, 
long since have received the amount from 
the said Mr. Halsey, who died in Kent in 
the year 1807, worth more than 150,0001,; 
and it is also ascertained, that if any per 
son, with or without the direction of the 
said Dutch Company, had, in their name, 
put a Bill on the Rolls of Chancery in 
1795, as neither the said English Com. 
pany, nor the said Dutch Company, have 
since taken any steps in the furtherance 
or dismissal of said Bill, it was, in fact, an 
insupportable pretence when asserted to 
be at issue; and that, in June, 1796, an ap- 
plication was made, in behalf of the said 
navy claimants, for an order from said 
court, to enforce the payment of the afore 
said balance of 59,814, 11s. together with 
interest on thatsum; also for interest onone 
moiety of 187,180/. 18s. 4d.so granted tothe 
said navy claimants; and also for treble 
costs, incurred by four unsuccessful appeals, 
which had been antecedently interposed 
by the said English Company; but sir 
James Marriot suspended all proceedings, 
and rejected said application, until said 
pretended suit in Chancery wasterminated, 
although no order nor injunction from that 
court was produced by said English Com- 
pany, nor required by the advocates and 
proctor, who were paid by the said navy 
claimants; and that the navy claimants 
immediately declared to the said advo 
cates and proctor their determination and 
wish to have an appeal prosecuted against 
said suspending order; but those gentle. 
men refused their professional aid, unless 
directed by government ; in consequence, 
an appropriate solicitation was forthwith 
made, when the then executive minit 
ter (through Mr. Charles Long), officially 
signified the disinclination of government , 
to interfere ; and that the petitioner, con 
vinced that the equity of this case was ll ij 
refutably in favour of the navy claimanls 
only, and relying on ultimate justice, has 
ever since persevered, by various record 

petitions and memorials, to assert and pre: 
serve their unforfeited right to appe 
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fom an inferior to an higher tribunal for 
redress in a presumed grievance, but with- 
out effect, until his Petition, addressed to 
his Majesty in Council, in January 1803, 
was referred to the law officers of the 
crown, who recommended the revival of 
proceedings in the Court of Admiralty 
against the said English Company for the 
recovery of the said sum of 23,2001. 3 and 
that, on a consequent application to the 
sid court, the present judge (sir William 
Scott), condemned that suin as part of the 
prize proceeds resulting from the afore- 
sid capture, and he ordered the said 
sm to be paid into the office of lord 
Arden, thereupon the said English Com- 
pany interposed, and prosecuted without 
obstruction, their fifth appeal against said 
condemnation or decree of said judge, 
which appeal was argued before the lords 
commissioners of appeals in December 
1810, when sir William Grant, for him- 
self and the other judges, affirmed the said 
decree of sir William Scott, together with 
interest on said sum of 23,200/. from Sth 
June, 1796, until April 1809, at the rate of 
jl. per cent. but not from February 1781, 
asrecorded to have been as aforesaid de- 
creed to said Company, and levied on said 
Mr. Halsey’s goods by the sheriff of Cal- 
cutta in June 1784, or might have been 
recovered since; and sir William Grant re- 
jected the application for costs on this un- 
wecessful appeal from said English Com- 
pany; at same time he was pleased to 
remit the remaining cause to the Court of 
Admiralty ; and that it is undeniable, that, 
after deducting from the aforesaid sum of 
246,995]. 9s, 4d. the several sums of 
74831. 3s. of 119,6971. 15s, 4d. and 
23,2001. paid in 1793, in 1796, and in 1809, 
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avy Bmounting to 210,380/. 18s. 4d. there ap- 
ants Bnears to remain in the hands of the said 
pss English Company a balance of 36,6141. 


Ils, part of said 246,9951. 9s. 4d. for which 
the petitioner has, since May 1810, more 
“pecially repeated his parole and written 
Tequest_to sir Christopher Robinson, and 
Mr. Charles Bishop (his Majesty’s pre- 
ent advocate and proctor), to exercise 
heir presumed duties by an immediate 
tnforcement of payment from the said 
nglish Company of the said balance, ac- 
_Bpding to the implied intent of sir Wil- 
tim Grant, when he remitted the remain- 
ng Cause to the Court of Admiralty as not 
ed cluded in the printed case laid before 
he commissioners in December 1809, or 
' February 1810, though repeatedly sug- 
tiled by petitioner to said advocate and 
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proctor, prior to the completion of said 
case ; and the petitioner has, since May 
1810, oftentimes, in appropriate written 
and parole terms, solicited the said advo- 
cate and proctor at same time, also to ap- 
ply for interest on the several sums here- 
tofore granted as aforesaid, from the days 
on which they were received until paid by 
said Company, and also for interest on said 
balance of 36,614/. 11s. from July 1781, un- 
til paid ; also that thesaid balance should be 
laid out in the funds (pendente lite; ) and also, 
that those gentlemen, in behalf of the crown, 
and of the navy claimants, should energe- 
tically apply for treble costs on the said 
four antecedent unsuccessful appeals from 
said English Company at the same time ; 
but the said advocate and proctor have 
signified their determination not to proceed 
further in this cause, unless directed by 
government; in consequence the peti- 
tioner has respectfully applied to govern- 
ment, under date the 4th of June, 1810, 
and to the House, under date the 17th 
May, 1811, for direction to said advocate 
and proctor, and for redress from the 
House, as yet without effect ; and that it is 
on record that, through the enterprising 
spirit of petitioner’s brother, the said lieu- 
tenant Samuel Eyre (who commenced his 
naval career under the earl of St. Vincent,) 
and by the subsequent more humble exer- 
tions and perseverance of the petitioner, 
who has heretofore served the public in 
three quarters of the globe, and therein has 
been more than once honourably wounded 
in his Majesty’s service, that the sum of 
225,266/. has already been recovered from 
said English Company, and submitted te 
the disposal. of his Britannic Majesty ; 
and the petitioner ventures most respect- 
fully to assert, that if, through the humbly- 
solicited interposition of the House, the 
said advocate and proctor are legislatively 
compelled to do their remaining duty to this 
too long protracted prize suit, or through 
the authority of the House the navy clai- 
mants are permitted to employ other ad- 
vocates and proctor, a further sum, exceed- 
ing 100,000/., is equitably due, and may 
be received fromthe said English East 
India Company; and that hitherto it ap- 
pears the said English Company have been 
greatly rewarded for an act of illegal vio- 
lence, and for nearly thirty years, to them, 
of extraordinary profitable litigation, whilst 
it is equally recorded that the navy claim- 
ants, for a performance of meritorious 
duty, have not yet experienced an equality 
of favour; and that the petitioner, as the 
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surviving brother and legal representative, 
not only of the said lieutenant Eyre, but 
also, from the 29th of November, 1796, of 
the said sir Edward Hughes (under an 
order, dated 24th of February, 1812, made 
by sir William Grant in petitioner’s favour, 
on his appropriate application recently 
made in’ the Court of Chancery), is greatly. 
interested; and, in consequence, feeling 
the impossibility of his surmounting the 
influence of the said English Company, or 
of extricating himself from the injurious 
effects likely to result to the petitioner, 
and to every navy and military prize 
suitor, if the only advocate and proctor 
they are as yet permitted to employ, may, 
ad libitum, and with impunity, in any stage 
of a suit, abandon the interest of their 
prize clients, and so far disarm that ho- 
nourable and very numerous class of Bri- 
tish subjects, of the superior advantages 
which their more tranquil countrymen en- 
joy inthe unlimited choice of advocates 
afd solicitors; and that the petitioner, 
impelled by the said enumerated delays 
and denial of justice, and loss to him, by 
repeatedly departing from the spirit of the 
various prize acts, and the express words 
of the several royal proclamations in the 
three royal warrants, dated in 1793, in 


1796, and in May 1310, most respectfully: 


and humbly submits the premises to the 


wisdom of the House, for such remedy as 
to the House may seem meet.” 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


LeatTuer Tax.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved that the Report of the 
Excise Duty Bill be brought up. 

Mr. Brougham wished to oppose the 
duty on Leather ,as injurious to the hus- 
bandry of the coyntry, and burthensome 
to the lower classes, on whom it would 
chiefly fall. It was no doubt true, that 
war was expensive ; and nothing was more 
foolish than to wish to go to war, and 
afterwards grumble when the taxes be- 
came heavy. His objection was not to 
the amount, but to the ature of the tax: 
it was not the best tax that might have 
been chosen, though it was not his busi- 
ness, but that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to point out a better. With 
respect to its pressure on husbandry and 
the lower classes, he would take for an 
example a farm of 100 acres of land. On 
such a farm, at an average, not fewer than 
two pair of horses and three persons were 
employed throughout England. He did 
not refer to the Northern parts of the em- 
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pire, where agriculture was in a more im. 
proved state, namely, io Northumberland 
and the southern parts of Scotland, but to 
the other parts of the island :—it was q 
melancholy fact, that the strongest prejy. 
dices yet kept possession of the minds of 


persons engaged in husbandry throughout 


the greatest part of England, and parti. 
cularly in the Western parts. Such was 
the number of horses unnecessarily em 
ployed in husbandry, that in many parts 
he was sure tie number on a farm of 100 
acres, was the double of what he had 
stated ; but he would take the average at 
only two pait of horses and three servants, 
Now this schedule laid on an additional 
duty on these horses and servants, as he 
would afterwards explain. The: leather 
tax operated as a discouragement to 
farmers in another way. Supposing a 
hide to weigh 60 pounds, there would be 
a duty of more than 7s. on each head of 
cattle, which in so far would be a discov 
ragement to the rearing of stock, The 
tax on shoes would be felt most unequally; 
for the upper classes would pay much les 
than the lower, the duty being laid on by 
weight, and consequently falling very 
heavy on the coarse and heavy stuff used 
for the shoes of the working classes. He 
understood that the effects of this tax 
would be to raise the price of the shoes of 
farm servants, at least 1s. 6d. on an ave 
rage, and allowing them two pair of shoes 
per annum, it would be a tax of 3s.a year, 
The leather used in harness and other 
agricultural purposes, amounted to a very 
considerable sum annually. Upon the 
whole he would consider this as @ tax on 
husbandry, amounting to 2. annually, on 
a farm of 100 acres. Did gentlemen com 
sider this nothing in addition to the great 
expences to which farmers were. subject 
ed? Taking the rent of England at 30s 
an acre on an average, the rent of a farm 
of 10Q acres would amount to 1501. This 
useful class of men were placed in a very 
peculiar situation in. respect to the pro 
perty tax; for while all the other classes 
of the community paid a tenth on thei 
annual gain, the farmer was rated, not m 
proportion to what he gained, but 
another person gained; namely, the - 
he paid to the landlord. In England; 
when he was taxed on three-fourths of the 
rent, that was 120/. in 1501. the proper 
tax amounted to 12/. But these tase 
which he was now opposing, were “Th 
to one-sixth partof this property tax: *" 
farmers were at present, he would not 84 
s 
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aning under their taxes, but loudly 
complaining of them; and yet they were 
going to impose additional taxes on them, 
equal to one-sixth of their property tax. 
He would therefore give his solemn pro- 
fest against the measure. He would not 
enter into the necessity of throwing no 
discouragements on agriculture, or endea- 
your to show its importance to a country 
dituated as this country now was. In this 
part of the island every person wore shoes; 
and consequently the duty on leather was 
infact a poll tax, but a poll tax not on 
the head but the feet (laugh).—As his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Tierney) now sug- 

ested to him, the ministry seemed to have 

substituted a foot tax for the late hat tax. 
But his right hon. friend, who had now 
ot hold of the feet of the lower classes, 
would do better, he thought, not to begin 
his career under such inauspicious circum- 
stances, and rather grasp at five fold du- 
tieson the gloves and hats of the higher 
classes. Why did he not set on foot a 
poll tax at once. The wearers of shoes 
amounted to ten millions. Why not at 
once, instead of making the rich pay 1s. 
and the poor 3s. make every person pay 
2. This would raise one million, whereas 
the present tax would not bring in a fourth 
part of that sam. He did not mean to 
say, that he wished a poll tax should be 
substituted, he only said such a tax, how- 
ever objectionable, would actually fall 
lighter on ihe lower classes. 

Lord Althorpe objected to the tax from 
its unequal pressure on the lower orders. 
The price of a labourer’s shoes were from 
12s, to 14s. and the tax would amount to 
10 per cent. on that sum, while it would 
hot amount to 3 per cent, on the shoes of 
the higher classes. No addition had been 
made to the duty on leather since the. 
time of queen Anne, for this reason, that 
twas always considered as a most unfit 
object of taxation; and what, he would 
wk, was the time chosen by the right hon. 
gentleman for the imposition of this tax, 
which no preceding ministers had ever 
ventured to have recourse to?—a time 
when the quartern loaf was 1s. 73d.; when 
the manufactures of the country were at 
‘stand, when it was almost impossible for 
a agricultural labourer to bring up a fa- 
nily without the assistance of the parish. 

éshould move as an amendment, That 
the Bill be taken into consideration this 
vag months. 

r. Bennet seconded the amendment, 
® the ground, that the tax went to levy a 
(VOL. XXIII, ) 
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contribution on the industry of the poor. 
He recommended to government not to 
adopt the sentiments of the Roman em- 
peror, whe thought that * Lueri bonus est 
odor ex re qualibet.’ 

Mr. Lockhart said, however necessary 
the imposition of new taxes might be, the 
present tax on leather was certainly bigh- 
ly objectionable from the unequal manner 
of its operation, and the discouragement 
it would occasion to the agriculture of the 
country. If taxes were to be laid on the 
agriculture of the country, why, he would 
ask, was the titheholder to be exempted, 
In proportion as a tax was heavy on the 
farmer, it was a bonus to the titheholder, 
into whose pockets the tenth of the tax 
paid by the farmer most unquestionably 
came. The truth was, that the interest of 
the person who held the tithe was fre- 
quently better than that of the person who 
held the property; and he had known 
instances where actualiy a fourth part of 
the land had been demanded fer it for a 
liberty to inclose. 

General Tarleton stated, that the leather 
tax would be a considerable hardship on 
the army, particularly on the colonels of 
regiments. 

Sir T. Turton said, he had been instruct- 
ed by the tanners of the Borough, who 
lately had a meeting on the subject, to 
complain of the severe manner in which 
this tax would affect them. They had 
now eighteen months stock on hand ;_ their 
trade had been for a considerable time 
very bad, from the high price of oak bark. 
The Scotch and Yorkshire tanners were as 
badly off in that respect as the Irish tan- 
ners, who paid no duty; and the conse- 
quence would be, they would be under- 
sold in their own market, if the duty in 
England was to be doubled, while nothing 
was laid on in Ireland. 

Alderman Combe spoke against the tax. 

Mr. Brand expressed his hope that the 
third reading of the Bill would not be im- 
mediately pressed forward. 

Mr. Biddulph said, that before he could 
assent to the imposition of new taxes, le 
must be satisfied that proper measures were 
taken for securing economy in our expen- 
diture. Were this done, the naticr. would 
no longer have to complain of extravagance, 
and the burthen of new impositions would 
be spared. He had also tocomplain that the 
taxes were not equally and fairly col- 
lected. It appeared, for instance, from 
the 6th Report of the Committee of En- 
quiry, at which an hon. gentleman on the 

(3 E) 
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floor (Mr. Bankes) presided, that the in- 
come tax had been by no means exactly 
levied in Scotland. In that part of the 
country, the expence of collecting the 
revenue was considerably greater than in 
England, for which he saw no reason. 
These circumstances proved, that the 
existing taxes were not equally and dili- 
gently levied; and till these abuses were 
remedied, he could not assent to the pro- 
position of new burthens. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he had not risen sooner to address 
the House on this question, because he was 
desirous previously to collect the various 
opinions that existed in the House on the 
subject under their consideration.. The 
hon. and learned gent. who commenced 
the present discussion, had admitted the 
necessity of additional taxation ; he might 
also have admitted that as during the last 
century every article of use and consump- 
tion had been subjected to impost ; it was 
nearly impracticable to resort to any mode 
of taxation but an increase of the existing 
duties. It so happened that no increase of 


duty had taken place on the article which 
was the subject of debate for 101 years, 
during which period almost every other 
article of use or luxury had undergone x 
gradual increase of taxation. The objec- 
tions to the proposed tax on hides and 


skin$ resolved themselves into three 
classes ;_ those who maintained that it 
would be injurious to agriculture ; those 
who maintained that it would bear se- 
verely, and with partiality on the poor ; 
and those who maintained that it would 
materially affect the manufacturing inte- 
rest. With respect to the first kind of ob- 
jection—namely, that the increase of the 
duty would be injurious to agriculture, if 
even all the calculations of the learned 
and hon. gentleman opposite were ad- 
mitted, the case he had made out for the 
farmers, appeared to be that, taking into 
the account all the taxes they were liable 
to, with the addition of this increased 
duty, they were subject to a taxation of 
something less than two pounds for evety 
hundred acres. But the hon. and learned 
gent. had in some degree furnished an 
answer to his own argument; for he told 
the House, that if the farmers would but 
adopt throughout the kingdom the im- 
proved practice of agriculture which pre- 
vailed in some districts, the advantages 
which they would thence derive, would 
amply compensate for any increase of 
taxation. There could be no doubt that 
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this improved practice would by degresy 
spread itself over the whole country; 
that human labour, and the labour. of 
horses, would be much abridged by the 
gradual introduction of machinery to pete 
form the various agricultural operations 
such as threshing, &c. to which it was 
applicable. But the fact was, that afer 
all, the proposed increase of duties would 
not be at the rate of above 4d. or 5d. an 
acre to the farmer. Could it be supposed 
that this would occasion any material in. 
jury? Still less could it be apprehended 
(as seemed to be apprehended by some 
hon. gentlemen) that it would cause ap 
diminution in the existing rents of farms, 
So much for the first species of objection, 
He would proceed to the second ; namely, 
that the proposed increase of duty would 
materially and partially affect poor people, 
Than this, nothing seemed to him to be 
more unfounded. Hé admitted that the 
poor must feel their share of the proposed 
increase, as they always felt their share of 
an increase of any of the duties on ar 
ticles, either of necessity, or which cus 
tom had intoduced into general consump- 
tion. It was true that the increase of the. 
excise duties on hides and skins would 
compel the poor to pay somewhat more 
for their shoes; but even after the’ ine 
crease, the price Which they would have 
to pay would not be so great as it was in 
the days of queen Anne, when the original 
duty was imposed. It had been said that 
the poor would suffer not only: indirectly, 
but directly. This he denied. The cal 
culation which had been made on this 
subject was most erroneous. It would ap- 
pear by that calculation that the duty 
would be increased 300 per cent. to th 
consumer. Into whose pockets would this 
exorbitant increase on the consumer go? 
The tanners denied that they would re 
ceive any of it. The curriers and shoe- 
makers did not admit that they would re- 
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ceive much. But let the probable fact bell, 


examined. The weight of a poor man’ 
pair of shoes might be estimated at twoo 
three pounds. The direct tax, therefore 
could not amount to above 44d. or 5d, on 
each pair of poor man’s shoes. As to the 


shoes of the higher classes, it was well nai 


known that a great part of the price paid 
for them was not in consideration of the 
leather, but of the fashion. He had si 
to reply to the third class of objections 
viz. that the increase of duty would vety 
much injure the manufacturing interes 

He had even been desired to postpone th 
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ress of the Bill, in order to receive 
he communications of the manufacturers, 
ind to hear their objections. He had re- 
wived their communications, and he 
iad heard their objections. Every hon. 
(leman present had doubtless a copy 
the paper which he held in his hand, 
mitaining the statement of those objec- 
ions, The first objection in the state- 
at was, that the increase of the duty 
yould operate exclusively on the manufac- 
wrers. Nothing could be more unfounded. 
deed it was directly contradicted by 
me of the objections in the latter part of 
ihestatement, for it was impossible for the 
manufacturers to support all the objec- 
jos which this paper contained. They 
dhed., It was impossible that they could 
mintain that the price would be raised to 
ie consumer, and at the same time thatthe 
weration of the duty would be confined to 
te manufacturers. He’would here ob- 
wrve, that it was not intended to charge 
ihe additional duty on the stock in hand, 
ud the manufacturers would therefore 
'Wpinsome advantage by the necessary rise 
inthe price of that article, which they 
hd laid in on comparatively advantageous 
rms. He would proceed to the con- 
ideration of the next objection contained 
inthe manufacturers’ statement—namely, 
lhat the increase of the duty would check 
tsportation. How could this he? A 
drawback was allowed on exportation. 
wds exported would be therefore free 
fom duty, ‘and there would be the single 
inconvenience, that during the interval 
tiween the manufacture and the expor- 
ation, the duties must be advanced, so 
ita larger capital might be necessary 
ian would be requisite in other circum- 
ances. The next objection urged by 
’ manufacturers (although it had no- 
ting to do with themselves,) was, that the 
ly would have the effect of lowering the 
ce of oak bark,—Now really if the 
unufacturers raised the price of leather 
Mthe consumer, so much as it was by 
nme said they would do; they would be 
le to pay more for oak bark, instead of 
king to procure it on easier terms than 
present. The manufacturers also com- 
Mined that the increase would give an 
lue advantage to the Irish tanners. In 
aut manner? The Irish tanners at pre- 
mt paid a duty somewhat less than that 
id by the English tanner, and when the 
Misting duties in England were doubled, 
Was evident that the Irish tanner would 
y uch less than the English tanner. 
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But in what market could this affect the 
English tanner? Not in the English 
market, for if the Irish tanner brings his 
goods to an English market, he must pay 
the English duty; and if, on the con- 
trary, the English tanner carried his goods 
to an Irish market, he would receive the 
drawback, and would be subject only to 
the Irish duty. The remaining objections 
in the paperycontaining the statement of 
the manufacturers, consisted of a reference 
to the hardships which the lower classes 
of the community would endure from the 
éncreased price of leather. But as he had 
before observed, these objections were 
wholly incompatible with the first decla- 
ration, that the evil would rest exclusively 
on the manufacturing interest. As to 
postponement, he really did not see how 
delay could throw any light on the sub- 
ject. The whole case was before the 
House. It was avery simpleone. Simi- 
lar objections would be made to any tax 
that could be devised. He was not one of 
those who concurred in the soundness of 
the principle, that the rich alone shotld 
be subjects of taxation.—Neither was it 
true that taxes which bore on the rich 
were not felt by the poor. For instance, 
if (as had been recommended in some 
quarters) the income tax were increased 
in its operation on the-higher classes be- 
yond the fair proportion, what would be 
the consequence, but that the higher 
classes must: diminish their expences; 
that they must dismiss part of their dif- 
ferent establishments; they must dismiss 
the number of persons employed by them 
in the various occupations of life, and the 
evil would thus be communicated from 
the most exalted to the lowest members of 
the community. The true principle was, 
that as the rich and the poor had one 
common interest in the safety and welfare 
of the country, so the legislature ought to 
take care that one common system of 
taxation should, if possible, be applied to 
them. 

Mr. Bastard contended, that the only 
reason why the leather tax had not been 
increased these hundred years was, from 
a conviction that it would not bear it. It 
was acknowledged to be a land tax equal 
to five-pence per acre, and the poorest as 
well as the richest land would be equaliy 
affected by it. He again recommended 
the sale and cultivation of the waste lands 
as aresource against famine, and of re- 
venue, 

Mr. Sheridan did not mean to enter into 
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the arguments against the tax, but thought 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could not resist the reasons which had been 
urged for some delay-of its consideration. 
It would materially affect a very worthy 
and industrious set of people,—he meant his 
former, and probably his future constitu- 
ents at Stafford ; and those who had wit- 
nessed the decayed state of its. trade, and 
the want of. work, there experienced, 
would pause before they assented to this 
measure. He knew no tax that would fall 
so much on the poor, from the quantity of 
leather which the ploughman had in his 
strong rough shoes, compared with the 
man of fashion in his light ones. If it 
were to be paid only on the fine trappings, 
the smart saddles, and the bussar boots of 
our fashionables, he should not regret it. 
No article had risen in price so much as 
leather. Whenhe had the honour to be 
Secretary of the Treasury some years ago, 
this tax was proposed, but soon rejected. 

A division then took place, when there 
appeared for bringing up the Report, 
Ayes 66; Noes 40; Majority 26. 


List of the Minority. 


Martin, H. 
Newport, sir J. 
North, D. 
Ossulston, lord 
Pollington, lord 
Parnell, H. 
Palmer, C. 
Pelham, G. 
Pelham, C. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Smith, J. 
Scudamore, R. 
Somerville, sir M. 
Tavistock, marg. of 
Tierney, G. 
Turton, sir T. 
Wilder, F. J. 
Westerne, C. C. 
Lloyd, M. TELLERS. 
Lockhart, J. Althorpe, lord 
Mexborough, earl of Brougham, H. 
Macdonald, James 


Aubrey, sir J. 
Baring, A. 
Brand, T. 
Biddulph, R. 
Bastard, E. P. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Bennet, H. G. 
Creevey, T. 
Combe, H. C. 
Fitzgerald, M. 
Giles, D. 

Gower, lord 
Hutchinson, C. H. 
Hanbury, W. 
Howorth, H. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Herbert, hon. W. 
Hughes, W. 


Prisoners OF WaR BREAKING PaRote.} 
Mr. N. Calvert moved, that the paper laid 
on the table, relative to French of- 


ficers on parole, be printed. He said, 
the great number of French officers 
who had taken an unfair and disho- 
nourable advantage of the confidence 
placed in their honour,.by the govern- 
ment of this country, was almost incredi- 
ble ; and he thought some effective mea- 
sures should be adopted to prevent the re- 
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currence of similar breaches of faith, and 
the abandonment, by those who so broke 
their faith, of every principle of morality. 
the numbers were so great that no former 
war was in the slightest degree to becom. 
pared tothem. He thought therefore the 
Transport Board should be empowered to 
put an end to such shameful Proceedings; 
or at least to render them less frequent, 
—While he was on his legs on this sub. 
ject, he could not help observing, thas 
the enormous number of foreigners re, 
siding in this country amounted to a great 
grievance. It was his earnest wish t 
give every degree of protection to such 
unfortunate persons as had been com. 
pelled to reside here from persecution in 
their own country ; but he thought thos 
who had come here, and still remained, 
without being able to produce proof of 
such being their situation, should be sent 
out of the country directly. 

Lord Castlereagh thanked the hon. gen. 
tleman for the observations he had made, 
The subject deserved every consideration, 
and government were very desirous to 
pay all attention to it, though there would 
be great difficulty in discriminating ing 
case so intermixed, 

Mr. Baring said, he thought something 
was necessary to be done as to officers 
breaking their parole; but: still, from 
some statements he had received, even 
those persons thought they had reason to 
complain. He then mentioned the com 
plaint of a French officer, who for that 
offence was now confined on board a priv 
son-ship at Chatham. He was amanof 
great family aud connections in France, 
as well as of education; and he complain 
ed of being put into the society of three 
or four hundred common soldiers of his 
country.’ He had stated, that if an Eng- 
lish officer, being a prisoner in Franee, 
had committed the same offence, he would 
have been committed to close confine 
ment; but not in such company as he 
was, for he was actually over-run and der 
voured, as it were, by vermin. 

Sir J. Sebright said, that when an officer 


had proved he was not to be trusted ongiui 


his parole of honour, he had brought upon 
himself a debasement of character |wh 
justified his being confined with person 
of dn inferior rank; and though the 
might be 400 common soldiers in the sam 
place with him, he had, by_his conduct im 
brought himself below their level. 

Mr. Croker said, this man had been al 
lowed to go at large on his parole of ht 
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jour, and had been apprehended in at- 
tempting to make his escape out of the 
country. So many, however, and so re- 
wectable were the representations which 
had been made to the Transport Board, of 
his being a man of family and education, 
that he was once more allowed to go at 
large on his parole of hononr, and had a 
second time broken it. If he was covered 
with vermin, it must have been his own 
fut. He himself had visited the pri- 
wn-ships at Chatham, in which the great- 
et cleanliness prevailed, the prisoners 
were well treated,—carefully separated 
according to their several degrees,—were 
in the highest spirits,—had many plea- 
sures to resort to, even that of billiards. 
He begged to take the opportunity to 
slate, that the Board of Admiralty had 
taken steps to prevent all those who 
sould break their parole, from being al- 
lowed to be exchanged during the war ; 
but there had been so many solicitations 
fom various quarters, backed by such 
powerful interest, that they found great 
dificuly in adhering to their resolution, 
though it was so highly necessary. He 
hoped gentlemen would be more cautious 
infuture how they signed their names to 
recommendations on this head. 

lord Castlereagh said, there never was 
a instance of an English officer having 
broken his parole who was not stigmatized 
by his government, and deprived of pro- 
hotion. 

Mr. Croker mentioned an instance 
which occurred at the Admiralty only 
yesterday, when very powerful interest 
had been employed to promote a mid- 
thipman, who had broken his parole some 
jeats ago, but the answer given was, that 
an ofiicer who had forfeited his’ honour, 
by breaking his parole, was no longer de- 
ktving his Majesty’s commission. 

Sir G. Warrender having lately gone 
wet the prison-ships at Chatham, bore 
“limony to the cleanliness and comfort 
Wall the men there confined. 

Mr, Goulburn explained the difficulties 
under which government laboured in re- 
ting admission to foreigners, 

Sir F, Burdett expressed his opinion, 
tat the act of parliament lodged in the 
nds of government power which might 
abused ; but he did not mean to assert, 
mit it had been abused. He did not see 
ly reason for refusing residence to aliens, 

ong as they conducted themselves 
aceably and obeyed the laws.’ The 
muct of the general officer alluded to 
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was most scandalous, and in his opinion 
government had behaved with too much 
lenity to him, and too great injustice to the 
private soldiers, in disgracing them by the 
company of such a man. He rose prin- 
cipally to notice the immense accomula- 
tion of prisoners in consequence of the 
protracted warfare, and he expressed his 
determination before the rising of the 
House, to move for certain documents to 
shew what endeavours had been made to 
procure an exchange of prisoners with 
France. 

Mr. Robinson reminded the hon. baronet 
that such a motion had been made 18 
months ago, when it appeared that the 
rupture of the negociation upon the sub- 
ject was owing to the indisposition of the 
French government. 

Sir F. Burdett enquired whether any 
message had been received from the ene- 
my upon the subject since that time? 

Mr. Croker replied, none; but he beg- 
ged to add, that, subsequent to the rup- 
ture of the last negociation, more than one 
attempt had been made without success 
by the British government to renew it. 

After a few words from Mr. Calvert, in 
which he stated that the return included 
the names of no.less than five general of- 
ficers who had broken their parole, the 
Speaker informed the hon. member that 
the printing of the document in question 
had been already ordered some days ago. 


Mr. Patmer’s Per Centace Bit.) 
Colonel Palmer moved, that the House 
should go into a committee on Mr. 
Palmer’s Per Centage Bill, and that it be 
an instruction to the said Committee to in- 
sert a clause therein, pursuant to the Re-~ 
solution of the Committee of Supply, 
granting the sum of 78,3441, 12s. 9d. to 
Mr. Palmer. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
tested against the vote as a misapplication 
of the public money. 

A division took place—Ayes, 40; Noes, 
9.—Majority in favour of Mr. Palmer, 31. 


~ 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Saturday, June 27. 

Prince Recent’s MESSAGE RESPECTING 
THE DISTURBED STATE OF CERTAIN CoUN- 
TIES oF ENGLAND.}] Viscount Sidmouth 
presented a Message from the Prince’ 
Regent respecting the state of certain 
counties of England ; for which see this 





day’s proceedings of the Commons. The’ 
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Message was ordered to be taken into 
consideration on Monday, and their lord- 
ships to be summoned. | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Saturday, June 27. 


Prince Recent’s MEssaGE RESPECTING 
THE DISTURBED STATE OF CERTAIN Coun- 
TIES OF ENGLAND.] Lord Castlereagh de- 
livered the following Message from his 
royal highness the Prince Regent : 


«« GrorcE P. R. 

« His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, in the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty, has given orders that there be 
laid before the House of Commons, Copies 
of the Information which has been receiv- 
ed relative to certain violent and dange- 
rous proceedings, which in defiance of the 
laws have taken place, and continue to be 
carried on, in several counties of England. 

«« His Royal Highness confidently relies 
on the wisdom of Parliament, for the adop- 
tion of such measures as will be best cal- 
culated to afford security to the lives and 
property of his Majesty’s peaceable and 
Joyal subjects in the disturbed districts, 
and for the restoration of order and tian- 
guillity. G.P.'R.” 


Lord Castlereagh then moved that the 

Message be taken into consideration on 
Monday. 
- Mr. Brougham expressed his concern, 
that after those disturbances had so long 
existed, the notice of them should have 
been put off till so late a period of the 
session. Still greater was his astonish- 
ment, that the call of the House should 
have been discharged when any measure 
was to be adopted for the alteration of our 
laws, which was always, if possible, avoid- 
ed by our ancestors, even in worse and 
more dangerous times than the present. 

Mr. Giles wished to know if the noble 
lord intended to found any motion on this 
Message on Monday next? 

Lord Castlereagh said he should propose 
an Address to his Royal Highness, in an- 
swer to his most gracious Message, and 
also propose that a Select Committee be 
appointed to enquire into this subject. 

Mr. Horner wished to know if the noble 
lord intended to name the Select Commit- 
tee on Monday? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the Select 
Committee would be named on some fu- 
ture day. 


Prince Regent's Message respecting 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 29, 


Prince Recent’s MEssace respecting 
THE DISTURBED STATE OF CERTAIN Copy. 
TiEs.] Viscount Sidmouth: laid ‘on the 
table a sealed bag of papers, containin 
the information alluded to in the Prince 
Regent’s Message. The order of the da 
having been read, the Message of the 
Prince Regent was read at the table, * 

Viscount Sidmouth, in rising to move an 
Address to his Royal Highness, trusted 
there would be an unanimous concurrence 
on the part of their lordships in express. 
ing their gratitude for the communication, 
and in declaring their determination to 
take into consideration the documents pres 
sented to them, and to-adopt such mea- 
sures as the information communicated 
might appear to require for the safety and 
security of his Majesty’s loyal and peace. 
able subjects, and the restoration of trans 
quillity. He should afterwards propose to 
refer the papers to a committee of secrecy, 
and it was not for him at the present’mo- 
ment to anticipate what measures might 
by that committee be deemed necessary, 
It was with great pain that his Majesty's 
servants had found themselves compelled 
to resort to this step, but the necessity 
that existed, rendered it a duty imperative 
upon them, to advise his royal highness 
the Prince Regent to make the present 
communication to parliament. It could 
not of course be expected that he should 
now enter into any detail of those circum- 
stances which had rendered necessary this 
communication. It was, however, matler 
of notoriety, that acts of the greatest vi0- 
lence and outrage had been committed in 
some districts of the country ; and although 
the conduct of the rioters might be, i 
some degree, traced to the high price of 
provisions and the reduction of work, still 
there was no doubt that these outrages 
were fomented by persons who had views 
and objects in thus fomenting disturbances, 
which it was the duty of government to 
counteract. The repeal of the Orders 
Council might tend, by increasing em 
ployment, to withdraw many from 
system of riot and outrage, but goverlr 
ment would have incurred a heavy 
sponsibility, if, with the knowledge of the 
documents now communicated to th 
House, and aware that the hopes of iif. 
creased employment might be disappouhi 


ed, or that it might please Providence Om 
inflict the calamity of another defic) 
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iarvest, they had not advised his royal 
highness the Prince Regent to make this 
gmmunication to parliament. Every 
neasure had been adopted on the part of 
vernment : the military had been called 
into assist the civil power, and had con- 
jucted themselves with the utmost zeal 
ad moderation; special commissions had 
igen issued for the trial of several persons 
fracts of riot and outrage, some of whom 
lad paid the forfeit of their lives; others 
had since been taken into custody, and 
ten ordered for trial. But under the 
circumstances of the present state of the 
isturbed districts, his Majesty’s servants 
iad considered this a communication ab- 
glutely necessary, in order that measures 
night be adopted for the security of the 
lines, and the safety of the property of his 
Majesty’s peaceable and loyal subjects. 
would of course rest with the commit- 
tte to whom the documents were to be 
erred, to consider what measures were 
necessary: he did not, however, mean to 
xy, that his Majesty’s government had 
wt formed an opinion as to what measures 
wuld be requisite. His lordship con- 
cided by moving an Address to the 
Prince Regent, returning thanks to his 
loyal Highness for the communication, 
tating that the House would take into their 
wrious consideration the documents re- 
fered to, and expressing their determi- 
mtion to concur in such measures, as, 
fom the information communicated, might 
‘pear to be necessary, with a view to the 
ecurity of the lives and property of his 
hjesty’s peaceable and loyal subjects. 
Karl Scanhope observed, that there was 
ila word in the proposed Address which 
Wsnot very proper; but at the same time 
twas much to be wished, that some far- 
thet explanation of what was intended 
thould be given ; for as to the adoption of 
poper measures, this might mean any 
thing or nothing: it was no explanation 
tall, He could not help also observing, 
that the noble viscount himself, by his Bill 
tilst year, had been a great cause of dis- 
‘tent and disturbance ; and he might 
thank the prudence of opposition, and of 
pomers—of bishops and laymen —that 
had not been the cause of much more 
turbance. He regretted that any such 
“pas this should be necessary to restore 
Mnquillity : bat had they tried every 
et proper measure? Let them look at 
situation of the peasantry of Ireland ; 
the poor of Wales; and of the non-con- 
mss, who formed’ the greater part of 
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the population of the empire. Let them 
endeavour to preserve tranquillity, by con- 
ciliating the people, and leaving no just 
cause of complaint. This would be the 
course of a wise government. But still 
these unlawful riots must be suppressed, 
and he had. no objection to the words of 
the Address. He thought it right, how- 
ever, to propose to add the following 
words,—* not violating the principles of 
the constitution.” This addition was ne-~ 
cessary, considering the vague and ambi- 
guous state in which the noble viscount 
had left the question. 

The Earl of Liverpool did not think that 
their lordships would pledge themselves to 
do any thing tending to violate the princi- 
ples of the constitution, by agreeing to the 
Address without the words proposed. The, 
noble earl called for farther explanation ; 
but what farther explanation could his no- 
ble friend have given under the circum- 
stances of the case ? His noble friend had 
stated, that there were serious disturbances 
in the country, which the measures hither- 
to adopted had not been sufficient to sup- 
press; and he had laid on the table a 
sealed bag, containing the proof of what 
he had stated. Under such circumstances 
the motion to refer the information to a 
Secret Committee, without anticipating 
what might be the proper measures to be 
adopted in consequence, was conformable 
to the ordinary practice of parliamenton 
such occasions. It would have beenin the 
highest degree indecorous to hint at the 
steps which ought to be taken, before the 
examination of the papers. The proper 
measures would be the result of the inves- 
tigation, founded on the information given 
to the committee. The ministers ought 
not to commit themselves to any particu- 
lar measures at present. All they could 
regularly say at present was, that, in their 
opinion, some farther measures were ne- 
cessary. What these should be remained 
for future consideration. When the noble. 
earl talked of violating the constitution, he 
probably meant more than met the ear. 
If the noble earl meant, that it was a vio- 
lation of the principles of the constitution 
to depart, on extraordinary occasions, 
from the ordinary practice of the law, he 
completely differed from him on that point. 
Parliament had the power to adopt extra- 
ordinary measures to meet extraordinary 
cases; and when such cases occurred, it 
was perfectly constitutional to exercise 
that power. If parliament had not exer- 
cised that power on particular emergen- 
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eies, their liberties would not now have 
existed to such an extent as they did. 
This, however, was not the time for suclr 
discussions. The subject would come 
more regularly under consideration when 
the committee had made its report. 
~ Lord Holland concurred with the noble 
viscount who: proposed the Address, in 
the opinion, that it would be improper in 
the present stage of the proceedings, to 
anticipate what measures it might be pro- 
per to adopt. He also agreed with the 
noble earl ‘who spoke last, that it would 
be much more decorous to defer the discus- 
sion till the committee had made its re- 
port. But, at the same time, he saw no 
objection to the words proposed to be in- 
troduced in the Address by his noble 
friend ; on the contrary, he thought, that 
something like this addition was requisite. 
They talked of not trusting to speculation, 
but recommended the adoption of such 
measures as would be calculated to meet 
the worst that could happen. All this was 
very properly urged; but, at the same 
time; he was an old enough member of 
parliament to know, that sealed green bags 
and secret committees threatened the ge- 
nerating of such monsters as the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, and similar 
abominations. The suspension of the Ha- 
beas' Corpus Act he should always op- 
pose; and under all the circumstances 
" of the present case, he thought it was can- 
did and right to express at the outset, an 
anxiety to preserve the principles of the 
constitution inviolate. 

Earl Stanhope agreed with his excellent 
and constitutional friend so far, that in no 
case would he consent to the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act; but more és- 
pecially he would not consent to place 
such a power as this would furnish, in 
the hands of such a minister as the noble 
earl opposite, (Liverpool,) a minister who 
had no fixed principle at all, and was 
more versatile than a weather-cock, turn- 
ing about with every change of wind. 
That minister had declared, that he would 
adhere to the Orders in Council, and had 
soon after relinquished them. He had 
declared, that he would oppose his (lord 
Stanhope’s) Gold Coin Bill. At five 
o’clock he intended to vote against it; 
at six o’clock he was resolved to oppose 
it’; at seven o'clock he was stilt hostile to 
it; but in five minutes after, he suddenly 
held a cabinet council, and became one of 
its warmest supporters. Was it to such a 
weathercock of a prime minister that such 

a 
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powers should be entrusted’? He hag 
great hopes, from the Opposition’ of the 
noble earl, that he would ultimately Sup. 
port him. 

The Lord Chancellor then put the ques. 
tion on earl Stanhope’s amendment, which 
was negatived ; earl Stanhope declaring 
that he would not divide the House 
upon it, as the subject would come again 
under consideration. 

The Address was then agreed to with 
out farther opposition. 

Viscount Szdmouth next proposed that 
Secret Committee should be appointed; to 
consider the information adverted to in 
the Prince Regent’s Message ; that’ the 
Committee should consist of eleven lords, 
to be chosen by ballot; and thatthe House 
should proceed to such ballot at four 
o’clock to-morrow.—This was agreed to, 
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PETITION OF WooLLen Manuractorens 
IN CorswaLL, Devon, AnD Somerset, ne 
SPECTING THE RENEWAL OF THE East ly. 
pia Company’s Cuarter.] A Petition of 
the manufacturers of Long Ells, resident 
in the counties of Cornwall, Devon, and 
Somerset, was presented and read ; setting 
forth, 

“That the petitioners are materially in- 
terested in the export trade of woollens to 
China by the East India Company, inas- 
much as the amount of the Long Ells m 
nufactured in those counties for China 
equals in value about one half of the total 
exports to that country ; that they con 
sume the wool of about 800,000 sheep, 
and employ more than 16,000 labourers, 
thus essentially benefiting both the agri. 
cultural and manufacturing interests of the 
country ; and that. the petitioners employ 
large capitals, and have expended cons 
derable sums, in erecting mills, factories, 
and machinery for the purpose of carty- 
ing on the said manufacture; and they 
are, from long experience, convinced that 
the trade in Long Ells to China cannot be 
carried on with such systematic regulanily, 
and to its present extent, through any 
other medium than that of the East Ind 
Company; and that the East India Com 
pany, by means of the minute examination 
to which the goods they purchase are sub 
jected, and the peculiar exeellence | 
their established system, are enable 
keep their quality fully up to their fixe 
standards, thereby preventing that dept 
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ciation which has proved the ruin of divers 
extensive and valuable branches of the 
woollen manufacture in the West, and 
which the petitioners are firmly impresed 
with a belief would soon destroy the re- 
putation of our goods in the minds of the 
sagacious Chinese ; whereas, at present, 
they rely implicitly on the Company’s 
marks, which are a passport for the goods 
from man to man in traversing that vast 
empire, whilst the petitioners have to de- 
plore the total loss of many valuable arti- 
cles in their manufacture in consequence 
of individual competition for selling low in 
foreign markets, and consequently for 
buying and finishing at the lowest prices 
at home, a competition which the East In- 
dia Company wisely avoid; and that 
China, being 2 country producing ma- 
terials for manufactures in cotton and silk, 
the labourers being numerous, and the 
wages low, sufficient cloathing is furnish. 
ed at home for the bulk of its population ; 
and it appears, by the returns from thence, 
that the Company, desirous of finding a 
vent for our manufactures, have already 
glutted the market therewith, having 
enpually exported thither more than their 
agents thought would be sold, although 
those agents are paid by a per centage on 
the amount of the sales as a stimulus to 
promote the extension of the trade, so That 
the petitioners are convinced that no in- 
crease thereof would be effected by open- 
ing the China trade to individuals; and 
that, adverting to the peculiar jealous cha- 
racter of the Chinese, to the. vexatious 
testrictions imposed by them on Europeans, 
their known indifference to the European 
wade, and their dislike to innovation, the 
petitioners cannot but dread the conse- 
quences that would follow on an increased 
influx of. strangers, which, by rendering 
the infraction of these restrictions almost 
inevitable, would soon endanger the entire 
expulsion of our countrymen, and the 
‘otal annihilation of the trade; and that 
the petitioners have seen, by the accounts 
of sales transmitted from China, thet the 
Company do not make a profit on Long 
Ells exported thither; that, in fact, they 
: by purchasing teas with them, silver 
ing.a-more profitable medium ; but they 
consider it a duty they owe the public, as 
a chartered ‘company possessing the ex- 
clusive privilege of that trade, to promote 
staple manufacture of this country, a 
measure which the petitioners apprehend 
Mog pes rat the trade was 
‘Pen to individuals; and that .the peti- 
(VOL. XXUL) | 
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tioners conceive it needless to state more 


at large their apprehensions of the destruc+ 
tive tendency of opening the China trade 
to individuals, because this subject is too 
well understood, and too materially cone 
nected with the vast revenue derived from 
its imports, to be brought under discuse 
sion; but the petitioners are alarmed for 
its stability, should the importation of 
goods from India be permitted at the out+ 
ports, from the facilities such a system 
would open to smuggling on a large scale 
along the extended coasts of Great Britain 
and Ireland, which no financial regulations 
would be able to prevent when high 
duties invite thereto, and also thereb 
occasioning a competition with the India 
Company’s sales, which they would not 
be able to withstand ; and that the petie 
tioners, therefore, most hambly, but most 
earnestly, beg leave to add, that the risk» 
ing of a trade which affords such substan+ 
tial benefits to the petitioners, as also to 
the landed interests of the Western coun= 
ties, they consider as too hazardous an 
experiment to be attempted, unless it 
could be shewn that an increase of their 
manufacture would be effected by adopt~ 
ing the theoretical schemes which have 
been suggested to the House: but it will 
be found that those persons who have 
prayed the House not to grant a renewal 
of the Company’s Charter, have not con- 
tended that an increased export to China 
would be the consequence, therefore ié 
would seem that those petitioners were 
influenced only by personal interest to 
participate in the trade, thus a compliance 
with their prayer would only be removing 
the business from those who have large 
properties embarked in the trade (and 
whose establishments would of course be 
rendered useless), t6 these new claimants, 
a measure which the petitioners are, by 
experience, too well convinced of the 
equity and justice of the House to believe 
they ever will comply with: and praying 
the House to continue the exclusive trade 
to India and China to the East India Co 
pany as at present.” - 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Prince Recent’s MEssack RESPECTING. 
THE DISTURBED STATE OF CERTAIN CouN=' 
TIES OF Encianp.} Lord Castlereagh 
brought up a large sealed packet of papers 
by order of the Prince Regent, being the 
information to which his Royal Highness 
had in his Message alluded, and which he 


stated should be laid before parliament. 


(3 F) 
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Lord Castlereagh then rose and said, that 
the course of proceedings which he should 
recommend, would render it unnecessary 
for him now to trouble the House at any 
length upon this important subject. He 
should first propose that the House should 
express its thanks to the Prince Regent for 
the Message his Royal Highness had sent, 
and should give its assurances that no time 
should be lost in taking the subject into 
consideration, by instituting such proceed- 
ings as might be deemed expedient. His 
Jordship’s next proposition would be, that 
the papers he had just laid upon the table 
should be referred to a Committee of Se- 
crecy, not for the purpose of recommend- 
ing any measures to the House, but merely 
of examining the private information com- 
municated, of laying the substance of it 
before parliament, in such a form as would 
give the House a distinct and fair view of 
~the actual state of the disturbances which 
had so long subsisted in the interior. By 
the Message of the Prince Regent, how- 
ever, it was by no means intended that go- 


vernment should be discharged from the. 


burden of submitting to the country their 
Opinion upon the subject, and of bringing 
‘forward such measures as to them appear- 
ed likely to correct the evil. His lordship 
would not now enter into these topics ; 
since, after the committee should have re- 
ported, a much more fit opportunity would 
be afforded; and as nothing could be 
more injurious than that the matter should 
be prematurely discussed, so nothing could 
be more advantageous than that it should 
be fully and fairly investigated, that the 
opinions of all might be ascertained, and 
if possible accommodated. At present 
any disclosure even of the general outline 
of the plan proposed by ministers to be 
pursued, would only serve to excite feel. 
, ings far better suppressed, and to lead to 
discussions far better postponed. His lord- 
ship’s reluctance did not arise from any 
unwillingness, or fear in exposing what 
course ministers would suggest, but it ori- 
— in an opinion that neither the 

ouse or the country being in possession 
of the facts, were not prepared for any 
measures founded upon those facts. Ona 
former day an hon. and learned gentleman 
{Mr. Brougham) had adverted to delay, of 
which he accused government of being 
guilty in not calling for the aid of parlia- 
ment at an earlier period of the session. 
His lordship felt confident that he should 
be. able to persuade the House that it was 
tg be attributed to a justifiable reluctance 
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to solicit other aid, while there remained 
a hope that the established laws of the 
constitution would be found adequate to 
the exigency. With regard to what had 
fallen from the same individual as to the 
Call of the House, his lordship was pres 
pared in a way that, he trusted, would 
prove satisfactory to the House, to shew, 
that previous to the discharge of the Call, 
ministers were not in possession of such ins 
telligence as would authorize them. in re. 
sotting to the legislature: he was als 
ready, at the proper time, to detail to the 
House those particular circumstances 
which had subsequently occurred, to in. 
duce them to take the step which they had 
now adopted. Of this his lordship was 
certain, that in government there was no 
disposition to shun the discussion of the 
subject before, or to be deprived of the 
assistance of a full attendance, but the 
hon. gentleman himself would recollect 
that on Friday, the day after the Call was 
discharged, he (lord Castlereagh) stated to 
the House that he should be authorized to 
make a communication to it on this subject, 
His lordship concluded by proposing, 
«¢ That an humble Address be presented to 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, to 
return his Royal Highness tie Thanks of 
this House for his most gracious Message, 
and to assure his Royal Highness that this 
House will immediately take into: their 
most serious consideration the subject r 
commended to them in his Royal High 
ness’s Message, and will adopt such steps 
as may appear to them best calculated to 
afford security to the lives and properties 
of his Majesty’s peaceable and loyal sub- 
jects in the disturbed districts, and for the 
restoration of order and tranquillity.” 
Mr. . Whitbread said, that he did not ris 
to oppose the motion. He professed hit 
erdent wish that the noble lord would, 
he asserted, be able satisfactorily to shew 
why he suffered the Call to be discharged 
before he made any communication to the 
House: as affairs now stood such conduct 
appeared to require a very ample apology 
to the peaceable inhabitants of the county 
He sincerely hoped that after the Seca 
Committee shouid have one appeiae 
report upon the papers seale 
ese i the cor this day, it would be 
found that no extraordinary megsute 
were necessary, and as the noble lord had 
deprecated discussion, so.he (Mr. W.) 
precated any ill-advised attempt 10 
good from which so much injury 
ensue. Examples from our own 
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the history of other countries were not 
wanting to shew with what extreme cau- 
tion we should proceed, and, profiting by 
dear-bought experience, he trusted that 
the subject would be discussed without 

assion, and decided without precipitation. 
‘After the whole matter should have been 
investigated, he could not avoid indulging 
a sanguine hope that it would be found 
that the law of the country, as it now 
stands, properly executed, and that the 
power of the crown, as it now stands, pro- 

tly exercised, were quite adequate to 
the restoration of tranquillity. 

Mr. Wilberforce entirely participated in 
the hope, that nothing would be found in 
the documents laid upon the table to call 
for any extraordinary measures. He 
would not allow himself even to express 
an opinion, lest it might give rise to feel- 
ings that ought to be banished from all 
minds, that might produce dissent instead 
of union, for the accomplishment of an 
object of the greatest magnitude. Not being 
atall acquainted with the nature of the 
papers supplied, and not having been pre- 
senton Saturday when the message was 
brought down, he was, perhaps, of all 
men the least competent to offer any thing 
to the House, but he could not avoid 
rising to express a wish, that the utmost 
calmness and moderation might be obser- 
ved in the deliberation. Nearly connect- 
ed as he was with a district of the country 
most disturbed, he felt it necessary to 
conjure the House, that the case of these 
unfortunate and misguided people might 
be fully and candidly weighed, that the 
result might be the restoration of order, 
unanimity, prosperity, and happiness, 

The question was then put, and the  re- 
solution was agreed to, nem. con. 

Lord Castlereagh then moved, that the 
papers he had presented, should be refer- 
ted to a committee, that it be a committee 
of secrecy, and that the number of mem- 
bers be 21; which were severally ordered. 
His lordship likewise moved, that the 
members be chosen by ballot. 

Mr. Whitbread protested against this 
mode of proceeding, since it would give 
the noble lord the appointment of every 
member of the committee. He wished 
that the members of it should be publicly 
named and chosen, that the House, and 
tot the noble lord, might have the forma- 
tion of the committee, 

_ Lord Castlereagh persisted in his motion, 
since he was certain that on no side of the 

Ws On such a question would party 
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feelings be exercised ; he was convinced 
that it would be treated by parliament in 
a manner, which while it did it honour, 
would give satisfaction to the people. 

Sir F. Burdett, looking at the precedents 
to which the hon. gentleman had referred, 
could not help feeling great jealousy as 
to the conduct of government; he hoped 
that the bounds of the constitution would 
not a-new be transgressed by them. The 
mode in which the committee was formed, 
if the satisfaction of the people were look- 
ed to, was of the utmost importance. It 
ought to be of such a description that the 
country would place reliance upon its 
wisdom and impartiality, and not to be 
merely composed of the creatures of mi- 
nisterial nomination. 

The question that the committee be 
chosen by ballot was then put and carried, 
though there were a number of dissentient 
voices. 

On the question that members prepare 
lists, and appear to-morrow to put them 
into the classes appointed for their recep- 
tion, 

Mr. Whitbread declared that he should 
not attend for that purpose, as experience 
had shewn that it would be useless, since 
any list he might prepare would be smo- 
thered in the vast heap of names supplied 
by the noble lord and his political friends. 

It was ordered that the papers commus 
nicated by the Prince Regent should re- 
main sealed until the appointment of the 
committee. 


EccresiasticaL Courts REGULATION 
Bitt.] Sir W. Scott rose for the purpose 
of moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
regulate Ecclesiastical Courts. He com- 
menced by a learned examination of the 
original institution of the ecclesiastical 
courts, but although detached sentences 
were caught, the general thread of the 
narrative was altogether lost in the gallery. 
He quoted. the opinion of lord Bacon, to 
shew that some alterations were even then 
deemed necessary, and referred to the at- 
tempts made by James the First, Anne, 
and in 1772-3, without success, to effect 
this object. He then went on to state 
what in his Bill he had accomplished, and 
what he had left unperformed. In the 
first place he had provided, that the pro- 
cess of excommunication should be dis- 
continued, and in its place he had substi- 
tuted the process de contumaci capiendo. 
He had next abolished excommunication 
generally, excepting in cases ef greas 
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enormity. He had not thought it fit to 
destroy it altogether, since as every other 
establishment possessed the power, he did 
not thik that the Church of England 
should be placed in an inferior situation. 
The next provision was, that the civil con- 
Sequences attendant upon excommunica- 
tion should be removed, except in cases 
of incest and some others.——The object he 
had next contemplated, was the abolition 
of a number of minor ecclesiastical courts 
on the maxim, that iinprovement in juris- 

rudence is promoted by extension of ju- 
risdiction. A number of clauses had been 
inserted for the purpose of removing the 
proceedings of the inferior tribunals into 
the diocesan courts. The qualification of 
the judges had then occupied his attention, 
and the remainder of the Bill was occu- 
pied in making provisions relative to 
Church rates and tythes. He had omit- 
ted in this measure two matters that some 
gentlemen might have wished inserted ; 
it was silent on the subject of defamation, 
because, if the jurisdiction of the eccle- 
siastical courts were taken away in matters 
of slander on the Church, they would not 
be cognizable in our courts of law. All 
provisions regarding Ireland were alsd 
omitted, sir W. Scott professing himself not 
sufficiently acquainted with the constitu- 
tion of the consistorial courts there. Un- 
der many circumstances of disadvantage 
he had discharged the task imposed upon 
him by the House with great diffidence, 
well aware of the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the subject: if the House should 
adopt his Bill, he should feel much plea- 
sure; but if it disapproved of it, he would 
take leave of it without regrets He moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the better 
regulation of Ecclesiastical Courts in that 
oor of the United Kingdom called Eng- 
and, and for the more easy collection of 
Church rates and tythes, 

Lord Folkestone expressed his satisfac- 
tion at seeing the promise of the right 
hon. and learned gentleman fulfilled: the 
measure as disclosed met his entire appro- 
bation; he lamented only that it had been 
introduced at so late a period of the ses- 
sion, and that it was brought forward 
under such ill auspices, when the right 
hon. and learned gentleman declared that 
if it were thrown out he should take leave 
of it without regret. 

Sir W. Scott explained, and adverted 
again to the difficulties with which he had 
had to contend, in separating the ecclesi- 
astical law, when it was 30 interwoven and 
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united with the very substance of out gp, 
stitution. He denied that he was indigy. 
rent as to the fate of the Bill, 

Sir S. Romilly, after some observation 
on the injurious tendency of the jurisdig. 
tion in question, said he understood it Wis 
hot the intention of the right hon. gent. 
man to extend the provisioris of his Bill, 
Ireland. He supposed that this doa 
from the difference in the constitution of 
the spiritaal courts in that part of the em 
pire, but he could not help wishing, that, 
measute which promised to be so pé 
rally advantageous, should hot bé coiniii 
nicated to that country. 

Mr. Tighe strongly recommended the 
Bill to be extended to Ireland, where if 
the spiritual coarts were different, the dit 
ference was for the worse. 

-Sir W. Scott said a few words in explé. 
nation, when it was ordered, that he aid 
the Attorney-General should prepare aid 
bring in the Bill. 


Assessep Taxes Bitu.] The Chai 
cellor of the Excheqver moved the ofdét 
of the day for the third reading of the Ay 
sessed Taxes Bill. On the question beitig 
put from the chair, 

Mi. Westerne remarked, that nothing had 
falien from the right hon. gentleman to 
diminish his objections to that part of this 
Bill which went to impose an aélditiondl 
duty on horses employed in agricoltural 
pursuits, He had heard nothitig argedin 
favéur of the principle of the Bill, # 
which he now, as he did on a former 0¢ 
casion, declared his total disapprébation 
With these feelings he should propose tt 
Amendment, the purport of which would 
be, to leave out that clause of the Bill in 
which the additional duty was propiitl 
to be levied on husbandry horses. 

The Speaker having remarked, that the 
question then before the House was for the 
third reading of-the Bill generally, aid 
that the Amendment of the hon. gefilé 
man could not then be proposed with pre 
priety, it was withdrawn, after which th 
Bill was read, clause by clausé, and at the 
proper season Mr. Westerne moved tit 
the whole of schedule F. No. 2; ¢ 
the part to whiich he had signified hivdit 
sent, should be omitted. 

Mr. Brougham expressed 4 sincere Htpt 
that his right hon. friend, the Ch n 
of the Exchequer, if he would allot tit 
so to call him, Would agree to some me 


dification of the Bill, so as to meet the d® 


jections which had been nradeto th 
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in question. The ptoposed additional 
ax would press with particular severity 
upon the small farmer, the more especially 
when it was considered that there were 
many of them, in a bad season, like the 

esent, who were obliged to have re- 
course to seven ot eight pair of horses, 
when their usual stock did not exceed two 
pair. He thought some course might be 
adopted in which the object might be met 
half way, and signitied his intention, in an 
afer stage of the Bill, to move a clause to 
that effect. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
ill the inconveniences complained of by 
the hon. and learned gefitleman might be 
avoided, provided the ‘small farmer, in- 
stead of purchasing his additional horsés, 
would hire them. In that case, the ad- 
ditional tax would not affect them. 

Mr. Giles apprehended that additional 
hited servants, as well as additional hired 
horses, would have to pay @ tax, but ata 
miligated rate. The benefit, therefore, to 
be derived from the suggestion of the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, would be of littleavail.. It had been 
aid, as an argument if favour of the ad- 
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ditional tax, that it was extremely small; 
when, howéver, it was added to the tax 
alteady in existence it became really op- | 
pressive. To the principle of this tax al- | 
together he had the strongest objection ; | 
and although the House had done wrong | 
by agteeing to its institution, in the first 
instance, he saw no feason why they should | 
hot how make a stand against it, and cor- | 
rect their former mistake. In all events, 
he thought the addition to the revenue | 
from this objectionable increase of the tax | 
tpon husbatidry horses would be s0 small | 
a torender it scarcely worth imposing. 
Sir C. Burrell suggested, as a mode of 
obviating the necessity of the proposed 
fax, to substitate a duty upon hot-houses 
and green-houses. Tins, he said, would , 
@ laying atax pon luxury where it 
Would not be felt, and relieve the small | 
farmer from a burden already oppressive, | 
bit which, if in any degree incteased, 
Would become intolerable. 
A division then took place. The num- 
WeresuIn favour of the original 
Claoge €9 ; Against it 4$; Majority 26. 


Mr. Pauwen’s Pér-Centace Bitt.} 
Colonel Palmer moved the third reading 
fthe Per Centage Bill, 

‘Sit F. Bardett rose to say & few words 
Mspecting some thisconception which pre- 
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vailed relative to the opinions which had 
been given on the legality of Mr. Palmer’s 
claim, by sir J, Mansfield, lord Erskine, 
sir Vicaty Gibbs, and Mr. Adam. It had 
been said that the opinion of those emi- 
nent lawyers had been formed on expurte 
evidence. This he was prepared to dis~ 
prove, arid to shew that it was delivered 
on a full review and knowledge of all the 
circumstances of the cas¢. Here the hon. 
baronet read an extract from the written 
opinion of Mr. Palmer’s counsel. He ac- 
knowledged that there was some part of 
that gentleman’s conduct that was not 
strictly defensible; but he denied that it 
could at all affect the quéstion as to the 
justice of his claim, inasmuch as the cons 
duct alluded to, so far from evincing any 
want of integtity in his public trust, arose 
from his impatience at the ‘ignorance of 
those who were sét over him. \ Lord Wal- 
singham and lord Chesterfield had, nevérs 
theless, greatly to their honour, borne 
ample testimony to the genera! merits of 
Mr. Palmer. There was, likewise, suffis 
cient proof in the great increase of the re- 
venue, of the value and importance of Mr, 
Palmer’s plan—a plan which had required 
great talents and exertions to carry into 
execttion—an object, however, which 
Mr. Palmer had successfully accomplished. 
It was a must unfair principle, then, to as- 
sume, because the gain to the public had 
been enormous, and the per centage to the 
individual must of course be great, that 
therefore the House ought to pause be- 
fore they fulfilled the demands of justice. 
When he saw sinecures actually increasing 
if proportion to the increasing distresses 
of the country, and the House refusing to 
interfere, on the ground that the gentle 


| men holding them had a legal right to 


their possession, he thought it very hard 
that such an argument should be urged it 
@ case where great actual service had been 
performed, and where no improvident bar- 
gain had been made. 

Mr. Bankes said a few words in oppo- 
sition to the Bill, which was read a third 
time arid passed without a division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 30. 


MotTioN RESPECTING ONE OF THE 
Jupees or THE Patacze Court.] Mr. 
Lockhart rose, pursuant to notice, to make 
his motion respecting the Palace Court. 
He stated its origin and the jurisdiction al- 
letted to it under Charles 1 and Charles 2. 
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Its extent was twelve miles round London. 
Its judges were the lord steward of the 
houshold, the knight marshal, the stew- 
ard of the court, and some others. The 
lord steward had no salary. The knight 
marshal had a composition in lieu of fees, 
and the steward of the court a salary 
arising from fees. In 1811, Mr. Burton 
Morrice was appointed steward, with this 
salary, amounting to a sum between 3 and 
400]. a year. Soon after his appointment, 
he consulted the prothonotary, (Mr. 
Crutchley,) about the method of raising his 
own fees. Mr. Crutchley dissuaded him 
from any such attempt. No other person 
was consulted; and in November, to his 
great surprise, Mr. Morrice put into his 
hand a rule, purporting that it was expe- 
dient, on account of the depreciated value 
of money, to charge higher fees, and it 
accordingly directed an increase of the 
counsellor’s fees, raising the five shilling 
fee to half-a-guinea, and the half-guinea to 
aguinea. It directed the payment of Is, 
on each writ to the officer of the court, 
and extended the 3s. 6d. fee of the attor- 
nies to 6s. $d. Though these additions 
might appear small, yet they were highly 
objectionable, inasmuch as it was illegal 
for any judge to alter and increase his own 
fees. The method of doing it, in this case, 
_was no less derogatory to the character of 
a judge. He had not consulted with the 
steward of the houshold, nor the knight 
marshal, his brother judges, on the sub- 
ject; but advised with the attornies, whom 
he was appointed to controul, and instituted 
an enquiry with them, for the purpose of 
ascertaining how far the consumption of 
law might be increased. By this proceed- 
ing, he held out a temptation to these offi- 
cers of the court not to oppose the illega- 
lity of his conduct ; and the consequence 
was, that they all, except the prothono- 
tary, returned him thanks for his genero- 
sity in the disposal] of money not his own. 
There were six attornies, and four coun- 
sel in that court, who must be employed 
in every issue: and thus, though the fees 
were small, yet their gains would be great ; 
and in a small action for 4/. or 51. the in- 
crease of costs would be very great. Per- 
sons who might be able to pay 12/. might 
not be able to pay the additional 4/. which 
would be required by this new impost, and 
might thus be forced to remain in prison. 
This surely was a regulation not to be to- 
lerated. The prothonotary remonstrated 
on the subject, and wrote a letter to the 
jadge, in which, perhaps, with some sar- 
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castic expressions, he asked him how he 
preposed that the newly created fees 
should be collected, and who was to be 
appointed to collect this new revenue, The 
judge wrote an answer, charging Mr, 
Crutchley with disgraceful ignorance, and 
expressing the highest indignation at what 
he called his insolence. He stated, that it 
was the duty of the prothonotary to make 
the collection, and that if he did not do it, 
he should be forced ; adding, that unless 
submission was made, the proposed al. 
lowance should be withdrawn, and Mr, 
Crutchley should perform the directionsof 
the rule without fee. The prothonotary 
then wrote to the knight marshal (sir 
James Bland Burgess) inclosing this let. 
ter ; and the knight marshal wrote to Mr, 
Burton Morrice. The consequence was, 
that Mr, Burton Morrice promulgated a 
new rule, in which he animadverted on 
the conduct of the knight marshal, for his 
interference in the business of a court 
where he never attended to perform his 
duty : (and this, too, ought to be enquired 
into,) but agreed to suspend the former 
rule in part, till some legal discussion 
should take place. The prothonotary, 
however, as might perhaps be expected, 
was no longer an officer of the court, be. 
ing accused of several petty charges, 
which were collected together in a body 
against him, and styled crimes and misde- 
meanours. The charges were partly fri- 
volous ; such as accusing him of erasing a 
record, when in fact, he had only madean 
alteration, for the purpose of correctness; 
and partly such as the judge should have 
hesitated to punish another for committing, 
being guilty of the same ina greater de 
gree; namely, taking a larger than the 
legal fee on awrit. The knight marshal 
rescinded, the next sitting day, the obnox- 
ious rule, and very properly took the first 
opportunity of removing what was 80 pre 
judicial to the suitors of that court. Not 
withstanding this revocation of the rule, 
the assessor of lord Aylesford, sir James 
Bland Burgess, and Mr. Burton Morrice, 
made a rule against Mr. Crutchley. The 
assessor had not sufficient knowledge of 
all the facts to enable him to form a pr 
per opinion, the knight marshal expr 
himself strongly in favour of Mr. Crutch- 
ley, and thus it happened that the person 
whose vote was to turn the scale agains 
the prothonotary, was Mr. B, Morrict, 
who became judge of his own cause. The 
judgment also was given with an extradr 
dinary degree of precipitation, The cout 
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ysually saton Friday, but on that occa- 
sion it was proposed to adjourn from Fri- 
day only to the Tuesday following. The 
knight marshal objected, and asked the 
reason of this unusual proceeding? He 
was answered, that lord Aylesford would 

out of! office on Tuesday. The knight 
marshal still objecting, it was answered, 
they would proceed to judgment immedi- 
ately, and in consequence sentence of sus- 
pension was drawn up with great hurry 
against. Mr. Crutchley. The hon. and 
learned gentleman submitted to the House, 
whether the conduct of the judge was jus- 
tifable, supposing it to proceed either 
from ignorance or corrupt motives; and 
whether it was fitting that poor suitors 
should be oppressed by the additional fees 
imposed upon them. He concluded, by 
moving, “ That a Committee be appointed 
to enquire into the conduct of Burton Mor- 
rice, esq., Steward, and one of the Judges 
of the Palace Court.” 

Mr. C. Adams seconded the motion, de- 
claring that, in his opinion, if there ever 
was a case which called for the interfer- 
ence of parliament, this was the case. 

Sir C. Burrell thought when the superior 
officers of a court of justice were so much 
at variance as they seemed to have been 
in the present instance, it was the province 
of the House to interfere. The officers of 
the Palace court had already been before 
the privy council. 

Mr. Raine strongly vindicated the con- 
duct of Mr. Burton Morrice. Charges of 
a grave nature ought to be as gravely an- 
swered, and he denied the charges as ex- 
plicitly as they could be made. The 
charges alluded to against Mr. Crutchley, 
the prothonotary of the Palace court, had 
been preferred six months before Mr. 
Morrice became the judge of that court. 
Ifthere was one man in the profession in- 
capable of a mean or dishonourable thing, 
in his idea, it was Mr. Burton Morrice, 
against whom the present complaint would 
not have been exhibited that day, had he 
consented to the restoration of Mr. Crutch- 
ley to his situation—a thing which he could 
not do, consistently with his duty to the 
public, 

Mr. Leycester bore testimony to a similar 
effect, contending, that it was not fair to 

t. Morrice that such a question should be 
gone into at this period of the session. 

Mr. Rochdale resisted the appointment 
of a committee, bearing his testimony to 
the honourable character of Mr. Morrice. 
¢ thought that the matter was rather ua- 
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fairly brought forward at that late period 
of the session, when a full enquiry could 
not be accomplished. If the hon. member 
would withdraw his motion now, and pro- 
pose it at a future period, he was certain 
that Mr. Morrice would court énquiry. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer having 
been a contemporary at the bar with Mr. 
Morrice, thought it his duty to express the 
high respect he entertained for his charac~ 
ter. He was in favour of enquiry, but not 
at that late period. 

Lord Castlereagh had never heard of the 
case before, but was convinced that no 
parliamentary ground had been laid for in- 
vestigation. It was the duty of the House 
to protect the administration of justice, but 
it was not to interfere in trifling cases, 
where no corruption or malversation had 
been shewn. In his lordship’s opinion the 
whole case originated in inadvertence. 

Mr. Greenhill warmly opposed the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Hume supported the motion, and 
thought that those who opposed enquiry 
were not friends to the learned judge, 
against whose conduct it was brought for- 
ward. No one had denied that irregulari- 
ties did exist, and these must go on for se- 
veral months. There was only the opinion 
of the attorney-general in favour of the 
proceedings of the learned judge, and 
there were three against it. Mr. serjeant 
Best, Mr. Knowles, and Mr. serjeant Shep- 
hard, had given their opinions that it was 
illegal. Five or seven days would be suffi- 
cient for the investigation, and he thought 
the House ought instantly to grant the 
enquiry. 

Mr. H. Smith resisted the enquiry, be- 
cause he thought no sufficient ground was 
laid for it; and if the matter stood over 
till next sessions no one could be injured 
by it. 

Mr: Lockhart replied shortly, and the 
gallery was cleared, for a division, but they 
did not divide. The motion was then ne- 
gatived. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, July 1. 


Marauis WeEtiestEy’s Motion. re- 
SPECTING THE Roman Catuotics.] Mar- 
quis Wellesley spoke to the following effect : 

I rise, my lords, to submit to your lord- 
ships my promised Resolution, on the sub- 
ject of the political disabilities to which 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain and 
Ireland are subject. . The question has 
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been often agitated, but never fully, ma- 
turely, and deliberately considered. The 
ordinary maxims of state policy, which have 
been applied to every other subject that 
has engaged your lordships’ attention, 
have. in this instance been violated. The 
more important any question has been,— 
the greater and more powerful the body 
which it concerned,—the more extensive 
the interests involved in it--so much the 
more deliberately and attentively and dis- 
‘passionately has that question been usually 
investigated : but, in regard to the disabi- 
lities to which the Roman Catholic sub- 
jects of the empire are subject, this course 
has been inverted. The respectful claims 
of that great class of the population of the 
empire, have been met by passion rather 
than by reason and sound wisdom; some- 
times they have excited terror—-sometimes 
vengeance—at other times contumely and 
contempt, and in several instances a com- 
bination of all those prejudicial feelings 
operating to exclude from the possession 
of their legitimate rights, so valuable a 
portion of the community. In this state of 
the subject, several persons, greatly to their 
honour, have distinguished themselves by 
the most praiseworthy exertions—exer- 
tions, which [ flatter myself, have not been 
made in vain. We have before us the 


treatment of this question, for a long series 


of ages, under a great variety of vicissi- 
tudes, and we have an opportunity of judg- 
ing and examining the effects which have 
been produced by the treatment which 
has been pursued.—lt is therefore, for us 
to consider, whether a regular, plain sys- 
tem, founded on principles which shall 
embrace all the great objects of state, can- 
not be devised? It is for us to consider 
how it can be applied to this great body 
of subjects? It is for us to deliberate how 
those, who do not profess the established 
religion, can be incorporated in the body 
ef the state? ‘This momentous question 
has always been introduced in a manner 
the most singular. At one time it was 
pressed forward, snatching at one circum- 
stance—at another, it was influenced by a 
different, but as temporary a consideration. 
I conceive I should be guilty of disrespect 
to-your lordships, were I to designate, as a 
system, the laws which are sought to be 
repealed. They are no system—they pos- 
sess nothing indicative of a system—such 
# term cannot be applied to them—they 
cannot be described in that way. We 
have never had the opportunity of consi- 


dering this question, as a great whole, 
3 ‘ } 
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which goes to affect the feelings and the 
interests of a large portion of the 
and to which the common pringiples of 
right and justice, which should goyemn g 
great state, ought to be applied. The 
question has been brought into guch a 
state, that different governments, go fap 
from favouring its consideration, hare 
turned their minds aside from it. To ai, 
milate it to the circumstances of privaie 
life, various administrations seem to haye 
acted like an individual who knowing that 
his affairs are embarrassed, and yet, not hay. 
ing resolution enough to face the difficulty, 
closed his eyes to the prospect before him, 
They have hesitated to enter into the de 
tails of the question, and have left itin ag 
unsettled state, open to every evil thatcaa 
embarrass and trouble the public mind, 
open to every evil to which the stray 
and anomalous condition of the laws on 
this subject can give rise. Now, then,] 
ask your lordships, is the time at lastcome 
for the deliberate consideration of this im. 
portant subject? Is the season at lengih 
arrived, when we can apply our. mindste 
the investigation, clear of those accidental 
circumstances, and distinct from those pas 
sions, which at various periods of our hi» 
tory swayed the passing of these regula 
tions? Are those circumstances past, 
which induced many of us to think delay 
expedient? Is the time come, when th 
question is no longer to float on the wing 
of error, amidst the whirlwind of passion, 
and in the tempest of foreign war—anl 
are we at last to apply to it the maxim 
and policy of the constitution? Are wed 
length to consider how these disabilities 
accord with the principles of natural justice 
—with the spirit of the Christian religion; 
and above all, with that of our refosmel 
religion? Shall we now, then, rescue thi 
momentous subject from the hands of th 
who may wish to-make use of it for 
worst of purposes, and rest it upon the 
solid grounds, and sound principles,w 
-chave rendered this country pre-eminel 
among nations, for arts, arms, liberty, 1am 
government, and religion? Sy 
But, my lords, though I have: said 


these laws do not deserve the name off atte 


regular and well-digested system, [hai 


too much respect for those who may dltiggres 


from me in opinion, to bring this suo 
before you in any other manner than 
the way of regular deliberation: and 
desire your lordships to Jook at it as-y! 
would at any preposition which I mig 
submit to your consideration, respec 
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any other branch of our constitution, I 
then ask your lordships whether the sys- 
tem is so perfect in theory,—so beautiful 
jn symmetry ,—so sound in principle,—so 
admirable in frame,—and so strongly and 
evidently marked with the characters of 
wisdom, that it must be improper even 
totake the subject into consideration? I 
pext ask your lordships, whether, suppos- 
ing the system not to be perfect in theory, 
(and there are many parts of our consti- 
tution which do not rest upon perfection in 
theory, but upon their advantages in prac- 
tice), it is so excellent in practice, that 
you ought not to apply your minds to 
the question—whether, though the theory 
is defective, the system has practically a 
tendency to promote the best interests of 
the country ; to secure its power, its liber- 
ty, and the authority and stability even of 
the Established Church; whether, in short, 
it is so well calculated to secure those ob- 
jects for which it was instituted, as still to 
render it improper to consider the subject 
atall? There is another point of view, in 
which I should also wish your lordships 
toapply your minds to the question :— 
suppose the theory defective, and the 
practical consequences in some respects 
detrimental, is this an evil which must be 
endured? Is it impossible to get rid of it; 
or mast it be submitted to—as often hap- 
# pens in human. affairs—in order to prevent 
a greater evil? Are the mischiefs arising 
from the prevalence of the system, less 
than those which must follow its desgruc- 
tion? I then wish your lordships to en- 
quire, whether the time at which this ques- 
tion is now brought before you,—whether 
the mode in which I have called your 


io lordships’ attention to it—whether the 


#@end of that consideration of the subject 
imvhich it is the object of my resolution to 
propose, are altogether so objectionable, 
ie* to induce your lordships, on that ground 
Mone, to reject it, though the other pro- 
positions should be proved to be favour- 
ble to my view of the question? 
im In stating the subject in this formal 
‘nner, a manner not usual with me, and 
little calculated to arrest your lordships’ 
attention, Iam sensible it may be ima- 
um@gined that I mean to address you at very 
mimpreat length. This, however, I hope, 
ill not be the case ; but I was anxious to 
lopt this mode of presenting the question 


o your lordships, that every peer in the, 


House may see what I consider to be ité 
ast important bearings, and have an op- 
Vor of stating his objections distinct- 
(VOL, XXIII. ) 
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ly to every point of the subject. With 
regard, then, to the first propositioa—the 
theoretical perfection of the system—with- 
out recurring to ancient times, and all the. 
various Causes, as detailed in our history, 
from which the system originated, and 
advanced to its present state, I shall only 
ask your lordships to look at it as it now 
exists. In England, the Roman Catholics 
are disabled from voting for members cf 
parliament, and from sitting in parliament; 
and they are excluded from folding any 
offices, civil or military. That the con- 
duct of the Roman Catholics of England 
has for a long time been most exemplary, 
and conformable to every principle of 
good government, no one, I presume, will 
venture to deny. Yet the -operation of 
this system is, to subject the Roman Ca-~ 
tholics of England to disabilities from 
which the Roman Catholics of Ireland are 
to a certaindegree exempt. What, then, 
is the operation of the system in Ireland ? 
There, while the Catholics are admitted 
to certain civil offices, they are excluded 
from the most important. They are ad- 
mitted to the bar, bet disqualified from 
serving the crown in that profession ; and 
the lower classes of the bar are therefore 
discontented, I hope not disaffected, but 
discontented—and that discontent neces- 
sarily arises out of the concession itself. 
It is true there is an act of parliament 
which in its commencement admits the 
capacity of the Irish Catholics, on taking 
certain oaths, to hold any situation; but 
strange to say, the same act proceeds to 
exclude them, co nomine, from all offices 
that be supposed likely to excite the am- 
bition of ardent and honourable minds, 
The admission to the bar must inspire 
every English and Irish Catholic with the 
belief that he is deemed qualified to pro- 
ceed farther, and yet here he is permitted 
to advance to a certain extent, and then 
has the mortification to be stopped in the 
midst of his career. In the army, the 
operation of the system is the same. Ca- 
tholics are allowed to reach a certain 
point; and when they have attained 
that, they find an insuperable bar to 
their farther progress. Such is its effect 
in a variety of other points. Still, how- 
ever, more ample concessions have been 
made to the Irish than to the English Ca- 
tholics. Your lordships have heard of in- 


temperate speeches, and intemperate con- 
“duct, on the part of the Irish Catholics. 


In considering this question, my lords, 
as well as others, we are bound to hear, 
(3 G) 
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and attend with due regard, to the gene- 
ral sense of the people; but we are not 

. to be dictated to by any otherclass of men 
whatever. But Ihave adverted to this at 
present, that your lordships may contrast 
the conduct of the English Catholics with 
those of Ireland; and can your lordships 
conceive any thing more grossly impolitic 
than a system which operates so much 
more severely upon the English than upon 
the Irish Catholics ; which extends bene- 
fits towards one description of individuals, 
as it should seem in the contemplation of 
their strength, and withholds those bene- 
fits from another description of individuals, 
whose demeanour so fully entitles them to 
indulgent consideration ? 

I next request your lordships to look at 
this system, as it operates upon Catholics 
in Scotland; and what I may say upon 
this subject I advance with the less dif- 
fidence, because if I fall into error, I shall 
be subject to correction. I ask whether, 
by the law of Scotland, since the year 
1793, Catholics are not admissible to all 
offices, civil and military, in that country ? 
That, I think, will appear to be the case. 
The fact is, that the English Catholics are 
subject to ail the disabilities imposed by 
the system, except in as far as it was re- 
Jaxed by the act of 1791; while the Ca- 
tholics of Scotland, though precluded from 
voting for members of parliament, or sit- 
ting in parliament, are admissible to 
every office, civil and military. If the law 
of that country were examined in regard 
to this subject, I believe it would appear, 
that notwithstanding this privilege of the 
Catholics, they are liable to a prosecution 
there, for the exercise of their religion. 
Such is the strange and monstrous anomaly 
of the system in Scotland. But how has 
it happened, that with these superior ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the Catholics, the Es- 
tablished Church in Scotland is still safe? 
The Catholics surely might have done a 
great deal in the period that has elapsed 
since 1793. Even the high commissioner 
to the Kirk may be a Roman Catholic; 
though if he happen to engage in the ex- 
ercise of his religion, in his way to the 
general assembly, he would render him- 
self liable to a prosecution. How, then, 
has the establishment of Scotland escaped 
this danger ? How are we not alarmed for 
the consequences? I have never heard that 
any ground of apprehension ever existed, 
or that the Presbyterian or Episcopalian 
Church of Scotland has been in greater 

‘danger, than the Established Church in 


1 
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those parts of the empire in which the sys 
tem has been preserved in a higher de. 
gree of vigour. I am aware that the (,. 
tholics of. Scotland are small in number: 
but I wish to see the proof, that the relay. 
ation has inspired them with the desire to 
overturn the Established Church of that 
country. Such is the strange, absurd, and 
monstrous anomaly of this system in re. 
ees to England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
request of your lordships to look at it in 
this view, to look at its operation and ef. 
fects in these respects; and then let any 
man say whether it is not absolutely ne. 
cessary that the subject should be exa 
mined; and these laws altered and 
amended, and rendered more conforthable 
to the principles of the constitution. | 
have next to shew your lordships, that 
this system is contrary to natural justice, 
T insist that it is contrary to natural jus 
tice to inflict any disability upon any class 
of men, and to exclude them from the or- 
dinary advantages of the constitution, un. 
less the security of the state necessarily 
demand the exclusion. I say it is, pring 
Jacie, a gross injustice, which can be que 
lified only by the clearest proof of its ne 
cessity. It is not only contrary to natoral 
justice, but I contend, it is contrary alo 
to the spirit of the Christian religion, to 
impose disabilities merely on account of 
religious opinions ; and I say that thes 
disabilities are, in reality, imposed merely 
on that account. And if this be contrary 
to the spirit of the Christian religion, stil 
more is it utterly inconsistent with that of 
our reformed religion, and what I believe 
in my conscience to be the purest form d 
worship, that of the Established Church of 
England. I know what passed at the pe 
riod of the Reformation, but I speak of the 
principles of our reformed religion; aud 
these, I maintain, are most adverse to every 
species of intolerance; and, I say, it 
prima facie intolerance, to impose any dis 
abilities and exclusions on account of re 
ligious opinions, But I go farther, my 
lords; I maintain that the system ‘Wi 
never intended to be permanent’; that the 
incapacities were imposed merely on # 
count of the peculiar circumstances of t 
times, and that the laws were enforced 
only from time to time, according to the 
state of affairs in this country and abro 
I do not mean here to enter into any 
tails, but I ask your lordships what wast 
origin of this system? It arose from ¢ 
jealousies entertained, and justly en 
tained, at the time of the Reformatiod, 





#1) 
ihe intentions of the Catholics, and the 

wer of the Pope. From these causes it 
originated ; and from such, and other cir- 
cumstances peculiar to the times, it grew, 
and reached its present state. Inthe time 
of James 1, the Popish plot, and the power 
ofthe Roman pontiff, excited alarms in the 
ninds of the Protestants, and urged them 
tocircumscribe the power of the Catholics. 
The events which occurred in the reign of 
Charles 1, and euded in the overthrow of 
the monarch, led to asimilar policy. At 
the time of the Restoration, the greatest 
jealousy was entertained of all those who 
dissented from the Established Church ; 
tnd measures were taken against the Dis- 
gnters, in which the Catholics were in- 
volved.. When the policy of the govern- 
ment of ‘Charles 2, his attachment to the 
Catholics, and his subserviency to France, 
began to, be developed; the Protestants 
faturally became alarmed for their Esta- 
ished ‘Church, as well as for the liberties 
dihe country ; especially when the great 
power of France’ at that time was taken 
into ‘account, and the known determina- 
tin of the French court to support the 
Catholic cause. But the penal laws did 
‘lot flow merely from these considerations. 
The public mind was kept in a state of 
perpetual agitation and alarm, by accounts 
of plots and conspiracies, which, however 


foolish they now appear, then excited the 


thost serious apprehensions. Under these 
circumstances, the urgent sense of danger 
led to additional disabilities, and the se- 
Verest penalties. At a later period of our 
history, in the reign of James 2, the same 
occasional principles produced an exten- 
sion of the code. James followed up the 
Policy of his brother, with more zeal, and 
less concealment. The alarm rose to the 
highest pitch ; and hence arose the neces- 
sity of providing against a Popish succes- 
sion to the throne, which the power and 
policy of the French government, at 
that time, rendered peculiarly dange- 
tus to the religion and liberties of the 
‘ountry. When William ascended the 
throne, we know that he was by many 
considered as too favourable to general 
toleration—too favourable to the Catholics, 
and especially to certain officers in his 
army of that persuasion: and it was not 
till Louis the 14th, in violation of a treaty 
of peace, acknowledged the title of the 
retender to the crown of England, that 
ing William, and the great ministers of 
that time, had recourse to the severe penal 
Ws which were then enacted. My lords, 


respecting the Roman Catholics. 
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we have frequently heard the names of 
lord Somers and lord Hardwicke men- 
tioned as the promoters of this system. 
These, indeed, are great names ; but they 
ought not to be profaned, for the purpose 
of supporting the infirmities and errors of 
their successors. We, who say that this 
system ought to be considered and amend- 
ed, do not differ from lord Somers and 
lord Hardwicke ; for the circumstances of 
the times are not the same as those of the 
times in which lord Somers and lord Hard- 
wicke lived. When lord Somers was fa- 
vourable to this system, Louis was in the 
plenitude of his power, and openly sup- 
ported the cause of the Pretender to the 
English throne. In addition to this, we 
must remember, that the accession of Wil- 
liam was critical, and, in some respects, 
not popular. I donot mean to say, that 
the imposition of these disabilities was 
just even then; but allowing that they 
were then just and necessary, it does not 
follow that they are so now. There was 
then a Popish Pretender to the crown: 
the Pope was in the vigour of his autho- 
rity; there were even in our domestic 
councils many individuals discontented 
with the new order of things, and anxious- 
ly expectant of the opportunity of throw- 
ing off the mask, and declaring in favour 
of the excluded family. These circum- 
stances excited a general conviction of the 
necessity of providing additional guards 
and securities for the religion and liber- 
ties of the country ; but circumstances are 
now changed, and the times demand a 
different policy. In endeavouring, then, 
to alter the system, I contend that I do 
not, in any degree, depart from the exam- 

le of lord Somers. I say the same of 
lord Hardwicke. What were the circum- 
stances of the times in which he lived? 
The Pretender to the crown had actually 
invaded the British dominions ; and among 
the splendid passages of the life of that 
great luminary of his profession, the man- 
ner in which he managed the trials of the 
peers concerned in that rebellion was not 
the least distinguished. Are we now un- 
der the apprehension of any such danger ? 
—Is there any Pretender to the throne? 
—lIs there any dread of the principles ofa 
Popish Pretender?—Are the circum- 
stances of that, and the present time, in 
any point similar to each other ?--No:; 
they are all completely distinct and diffe- 
rent. But, my lords, I go still farther ; 
and I maintain, that the authority of lord 
Somers and lord Hardwicke, instead of 
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being against us, is directly for us. We 
have the proof, that these great men did 
not think the guards and securities then 
provided applicable to times and circum- 
stances like the present. The guards and 
securities then provided did not consist 
entirely of disabilities imposed on the 
Catholics. They consisted, in a great de- 
gree, of certain additions made to the laws 
of high treason. Many treasons were 
created, referring solely to the Pretender ; 
and it is not considered as an innovation, 
I suppose, that these are no longer in 
existence. It was provided by the 7th of 
Anne, that the law with respect to the 
corruption of blood should expire on the 
death of the Pretender. By the 17th of 
George 2 this was extended to the death of 
the sons of the Pretender, farther than that 
event no alarmist extended his views. Is 
it not clear, then, that these guards and secu- 
rities were calculated for the circumstances 
of the times merely ; when it was expressly 
provided, that they should, in a great mea- 
sure, cease when the circumstances that 
gave rise to them no longer existed? This 
is a distinct recognition, that the provi- 
sions were intended by the framers to be 
merely temporary, and to expire with the 
eccasion. It is evident, then, that the 
authority of these great men, lords Somers 
arid Hardwicke, is in favour of those who 
think that this code of disabling laws ought 
to be revised and corrected. 

But the Pope is the instrument of Buona- 
parté; and we are to dread his influence 
on our population, through the Pope. 
What is the history of the Pope? Buona- 
parté wished to bring all Italy under his 
iron crown, and the Pope’s dominions 
stood in the way. Buonaparté seized his 
person, asa pote to the seizure of his 
rich and valuable temporalities. That 
Pope, who is to shake the allegiance of 
Ireland, is now a prisoner of France (where, 
Ido not know); and is there to be found a 
man who will still say, that the authority 
of the Pope is capable of producing an evil 
influence on the mind of the Catholics? I 
am even informed, that no act of the Pope, 
in his present situation, would be acknow- 
ledged by the Church. I think that his 
present ‘situation goes directly to extin- 
guish his authority in the Church of every 
country of Europe. But has his authority 
been exercised? Has there been an at- 
tempt to exercise it? And has there 
been no temptation to the attempt? 
Had the authority of the Pope been 
80 extensive and powerful, would not Buo- 
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naparté*ere this have given us 
of the advantage which he could derive 
from such borrowed power? The Pope is 
in the hands of France; and has there 
been no temptation to exercise his suppos. 
ed power in Spain, in Portugal, and above 
all, in the Spanish colonies? If be had 
the influence still, who can doubt that jt 
would have been exercised by Buong, 
parté? The truth is, my lords, Buona, 
parté was himself well convinced that the 
power of the Pope was extinguished jg 
consequence of his situation. He knew 
that any attempt of this nature would jy 
itself be repudiated; he knew it woul 
fall still-born, or otherwise no one cap 
imagine but he would have made the ex. 
periment. It was his wish to enjoy the 
temporal kingdom of the Church of Rome, 
and to annex the Pope’s power antohimself, 
as far as it regarded the interestsof thecon. 
tinent. No greater evidence can shew 
the extent of his intentions than the coun. 
cil of his own bishops, summoned } 
himself to Paris. By that act he went 
directly te abolish the spiritual power of 
the Pope, and vest it in himself, For 
these reasons, I am persuaded, no onecan 
reasonably maintain, that the present time 
is unfavourable to the consideration of 
this subject, because the power of the 
Pope may be at the disposal of Buon 
parté; for I think nothing more clear, 
than that while the pontiff remains a 
prisoner, his authority is not acknowledg. 
ed by the Catholics. It is therefore no 
longer to be disputed, that the circum 
stances I have adverted to should not bea 
bar to the consideration of this great, this 
national question. No excuse is at hand 
to justify the longer continuance of a sy 
tem inconsistent with the common maxims 
of the English constitution, inconsistent 
with the principles of natural justice, with 
the mild spirit of Christianity, and with 
the reasons in which it originated. % 
far, my lords, will my objections apply t 
the theory of this system; on which 
would ask you, whether you can discover 
in it any symmetry or beauty of pe 
tion? Then let us next direct our atte 


tion to the practical effect which it hs 
had in its general consequences.—Has 


not inflicted penalties? And when pe 
nalties are inflicted on account of religious 
tenets, may it not justly be termed intole 
rance? This, my lords, is no other 
persecution, for if mankind are, on pr | 
of their mode of thinking, to be deb: 

of civil rights, they are imm 
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gnished with persecution. The conse- 
yence is, that discontent must spring up 
amongst those who are thus treated with 
intolerance and persecution. But it has 
been suggested, that the principles which 
are possessed by Catholics with respect to 

litical subjects are of themselves suffi- 
cient to place the Protestant establishment 
upon its guard against the power of 
Popery. I shail not detain your lordships 
by entering into a description of what 
these sentiments are represented to be, but 
they have been universally denied by the 
Catholics ; they have been abjured by that 
religious class in all countries of Europe, 
and by all the Catholic authorities which 
ae to be found in the present period of 
the world. But, say those who are adverse 
to concession, such doctrines were once 
promulgated by the Council of Trent, and 
votil a power abrogates them similar to 
that which promulgated them they still 
exist, and form part of the Catholic faith. 
But when the late Pope Pius 6 declared 
his abjuration of these sentiments; when 
all the learned Catholic universities have 
renounced them, can there be any reason 
why a power that does not exist, nor in 
the present state of the Roman Church, can 
possibly be created, should alone be ade- 
quate to the abjuration of sentiments which 
have been long denied by the Catholics of 
all countries? These doctrines were 
authorised originally by a general council, 
but that council is not existing to revoke 
them. They have been disavowed, revok- 
ed, and disobeyed by all existing autho- 
rity. But in the present state of the 
pire. a general council cannot be 

Id; thus that renunciation is impossible : 


and is it for a reason like this that a system 
of laws so hostile to the spirit of all wise 
legislation, to the spirit of religion, to the 


spirit of the constitution, is to be 
suffered to exist? Is there any thing 
so excellent in its, frame,—so perfect in 
ils symmetry,—so sound in its objects,— 
to make it worth our while to sustain it 
atall its hazards? No: it isall anomaly— 
allcontradiction—all shortsightedness, It 
gives up what might produce good, and it 
gives it up for what has produced evil; it 
leaves open what it might be pradent to 

ut, it shuts what it is only safe to open. 

he country is to be ruined by the admis- 


tion of the Catholic into the civil and. 


nilitary service of the state, This is the 
Point of safety,—and yet in Scotland, this 
vital point has been quietly given up; and 
i Scotland the Catholic sees all employ- 
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ments open to him. Is this system to be 
preserved for its perfection; or are there 
those who find a beauty in its anomaly? 
Are we, my lords, to retain this system 
in defiance of its strange incongruities, in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ; relaxing 
where there might appear some reason for 
restraint, afid imposing restraint where no 
evil could result from relaxation? or, are 
all its practical evils so completely com- 
pensated for by the beauty and perfection 
of its theoretical contexture, that we ought 
not to venture to approach it with the sa- 
crilegious hand of innovation? Assuredly 
no one will maintain such a proposition. 
On the other hand, are the practical benee 
fits such as should induce us to bear with 
the theoretical anomalies and absurdities 
which it presents? I am aware that somie- 
times the best effects flow from such ano- 
malies; but is that the casé¢ in the present 
instance?—By no means. On the con- 
trary, they go to inflict sufferings on those 
who are within the sphere of their opera 
tion. Sufferings I repeat. Is not the in- 
ability to sit in parliament soffering? Is i¢ | 
not degradation? Is not every privation of 
the kind by which men are marked out 
from their fellow-subjects, degradation ; 
and consequently suffering? It is suffering, 
and still more, it is suffering of the nature ~ 
of apenalty. Your lordships will recol- 
lect, that an inability to hold civil and mi- 
litary offices is inflicted as a penalty for 
misdemeanours of the highest description 
committed by public men—If not as a pe- 
nalty, as what is it inflicted ?—and if it is 
inflicted as a penalty in thé one case, how 
can it be divested of that character in the 
other? If it is admitted to be a penalty, 
then I will say, that the Catholics subject- 
ed to it are subjected to a penalty of the 
nature of persecution; for it is too narrow 
a view to take of persecution, my lords, to 
hold, that fire and faggot, and the rack are 
the only ministers which can execute its 
bidding. This penalty, amounting to 
persecution, we impose; and the imposi- 
tion of it we justify by an appeal to the 
acts of a council, the authority of which is 
disclaimed by the persecuted. We im- 
pose it, however we may seek to disguise 
or conceal the fact, for religious tenets 
(formerly connected with tenets of a poli- 
tical nature) abjured by those who are pu- 
nished for holding them! Has not this 
conduct oh our part produced discontent ? 
Under circumstances such as these, is not 
discontent natural and to be expected? No 
one will suspect me of a wish to irritate the 
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public mind. I am far from countenancing 
or justifying menacing or inflammatory 
language ; but as the hereditary counsel- 
lors of the crown, it is our bounden duty, 
my lords, to examine well the probable ef- 
fects of any causes of discontent among 
the people, which we may perceive to 
exist. If I were to dwell only on the pro- 
bable ill consequences of the dangerous 
discontents which now subsist in Ireland, 
I should make out a case sufficiently strong 
to entitle me to call for the serious consi- 
deration of your lordships; but how vastly 
must my claim upon your attention be 


strengthened, when I can safely say that it® 


is impossible that the noxious laws to 
which those discontents are owing, can 
continue to operate without giving birth 
to a train of ills, more terrible than any 
which the heated imagination of the most 
horrid and wicked can conjure up! Are 
we not by delay, with respect to this great 
question, weakening the national spirit— 
cramping the national resources—under- 
mining every useful establishment in the 
country—undermining the very Church 
establishment, in which we take so much 
interest, and for which we profess to be so 
much alarmed? It is impossible that we 
can wrest from any class of people their 
civil rights (and an eligibility to civil and 
military offices is the right of every British 
subject), in order to secure a Church esta- 
blishment, without inspiring the injured 
with a deep aversion to that establishment 
which is to be upheld and fortified by 
their privations, and by being made to 
press on their civil condition; and how 
shallow and erroneous is the policy which 
can embody against the Church a nume- 
rous and powerful class of the community, 
who might, by wiser and more lenient 
treatment, be made to feel their interests 
connected with her safety, and to stand 
forth among the most zealous of her sup- 
porters! But have those laws which are 
supposed so essential to the constitution, 
answered a single object for which they 
were devised? Their first object was, to 
bring the Catholic population within the 
pale of the Protestant Church. Has this 
succeeded ; or must not the body in ques- 
tion be adverse to the Protestant Church 
upon principle? Is there a discoverable 
tendency to the end? Is not the result all 
evil; is it not the fruit of the system, 
upon pure human principles, to raise a 
strong hostility against the Church—to lay 
open the public mind to the enemy ; and 
to raise and foster a spirit, which, if not 
4 
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met by speedy remedy, or softened by the 
promise of speedy consideration, must go 
on in a progressive ratio, to those excesses 
which it will demand all the wisdom and’ 
temper of your lordships to meet with gue. 
cess. But it will be worth your lordships 
while to contrast opposite practices. Has 
this anomaly of law, which deals out one 
measure to Ireland, and anothér to Scot. 
land—has it produced quiet in Ireland, op 
has it produced in Scotland discontent} 
No? We have in those two countries q 
great public principle reduced to practice; 
and it tells us, that where there is con. 
straint, there is discontent; and where the 
constraint has been taken away, there is 
quiet. | 

Here is a contrast which speaks yo. 
lumes; which exhibits the - practical 
effects of the. system in all their de 
formity, and clearly proves, that from 
their removal no evil whatever is likely 
to proceed. With this, and various other 
lessons of ‘a similar nature before our 
eyes, we are to decide, my lords, whether 
we will renounce or adhere to a system to 
which we cannot adhere without producing 
all the evil of which we have beenso 
often and so forcibly warned: but, from 
the abandonment of which, on the other 
hand, we may reasonably expect to reap 
the greatest benefits, without the pos 
sibility of their being alloyed by the 
slightest admixture of evil. Authorities 
have I know been quoted to prove that no 
effect is to be expected from the Emanci- 
pation of the Catholics, and that discon 
tent will not be appeased in Ireland by 
that measure. But if it is clear thata 
portion of the Irish population are suffer. 
ing under a grievance in the nature of 3 
penalty, is it credible that the removal of 
that grievance will not mitigate discon 
tent? Again it has been alleged, that this 
is not the only evil that affects Ireland— 
and this is made a ground of argument 
against its removal. Was ever such 4 
maxim before proposed as proper to - 
fluence the measures of any governmett. 
Is there upon record so prominent al 
example of human folly as the suggesting 
of it constitutés! What! Because a com 
munity labours under a great variety ¢ 
grievances, are we cautiously to abstail 
from diminishing their number? Whet 
we have an opportunity of removing that 
the pressure of which is most severe, aft 
we to suffer it tosubsist because we are ul 
able to remove the rest? Is the fellows 
of ills to remain for ever indissoluble? 
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will not, indeed, pledge myself, that the 
igemoval of the disabilities affecting the 
Catholics will remove all discontent in 
Ireland, but I can safely assert, that in 
it would be removed the main cause of 
discontent. It isa great and a legitimate 
grievance. It is a grievance which in- 
flames and exasperates every other, whe- 
therreal or imaginary. It is a grievance 
ofa nature most particularly calculated to 
gall the pride of the nation by which it is 
‘sustained ; and for that reason is the more 
dangerous. The Irish, my lords, are peo- 
ple of a proud and lofty spirit, a people 
full of sensibility, a people who can as 
jittle as any other brook the reflection 
that they are a degraded race, made sub- 
ject to a penalty in common with the 
guilty, and with the guilty only, and this 
feeling, kept alive in their bosoms, must 
impart additional bitterness to every other 
grievance under which they may suffer. 
To remove all other grievances, permit- 
ting the master ill to subsist, would com- 


paratively speaking, be useless, while on: 


the contrary, to open the door here to 
healing and conciliatory arrangements, 
would render every other point of dissatis- 
faction of easy adjustment. Iam firmly 
convinced, that the removal of this will 
produce the tranquil removal of all the 
‘others; and that without the removal of 
this the removal of all the others would 
not be felt as a boon. But upon what au- 
thority is the nugatory and ineffective 
nature of Catholic Emancipation supposed ? 
Why that of those unfortunate persons 
who, for having inflamed the rebellion in 
Ireland, were rendered amenable to the 
laws of their country. When they were 
brought up to be examined before secret 
committees of the ‘Irish Parliament, 
these persons certainly did, una voee, af- 
firm that emancipation would be ineffec- 


tual; bot is this authority on which to 


place any reliance? Is the testimony of 
persons avowedly concerned in a revolt 
against the government, of that pure and 
unsuspicious nature which should bear 
down all the forcible and obvious reasons 
in favour of the measure arising out of re- 
flections on the nature of the human 
heart? « Do whatever else you please,” 
say the conspirators, ** but let Catholic 

Mancipation alone; it is a thing of 
nought.” And what was the context of 
this honest and judicious advice? Did not 
tvery word they uttered seem intended to 
corrode and inflame the country, and im- 
plant in the heart of it the seeds of dis- 


‘ 
’ 





sension and discord? Then comes the 
great question of the safety of the Church: 
lam convinced, that the Church is in no 
danger, but from those disabilities. I 
repeat that it is my sincere opinion, that 
nothing could impart more strength to the 
Established Church; than the removal of 
the disabilities affecting the Catholics. 
The question is, whether the Church would 
be more endangered by Catholics being 
admitted to hold civil and military offices, 
and to sit in parliament, or, by their being 
embodied in one mass, rendered solid and 
compact by persecution, and decidedly 
hostile on principle to an establishment 
made the pretext of their sufferings: with 
every tie severed by which they might 
have been drawn to amity afd affection ? 
This is the real question, my lords, and I 
will conclude this part of my speech by 
expressing my conviction, that to decide it 
on principles of intolerance would be an 
error in policy, such as can be equalled by 
few of those errors, to which the misery of 
nations may be traced. Nothing now re- 
mains for me but to make a few observa- 
tions with respect to the immediate object 
of my motion, and the time at which I have 
chosen to bring it forward. With respect 
to the latter I must observe, that the con- 
sideration of the question has been post- 
poned from one period to another, under 
circumstances satisfactory neither to the 
complainants, nor to the public. On the 
2ist of January, when it was brought 
under the notice of your lordships, I myself 
objected to the manner in which it was 
brought forward. In the course of the 
subsequent discussion on April 23, I stated 
jtas my opinion, that it should not be al- 
lowed to lie dormant until the rising feel- 
ings of the Irish nation awoke into a tem- 
pest of faction. For the warning voice I 
then raised, subsequent events have shown 
that there was but too much reason. A 
spirit of suspicion and jealousy has been 
excited, unwarranted indeed, but the ‘na- 
tural consequence of delayed hope, which 
the manifestation at that time of any dis- 
position to conciliate would have obviated 
—most improperly however would that 
spirit be now made a ground for further 
resistance. Does it not on the contrary 
furnish the strongest possible reason to in- 
duce parliament to take the question under 
their own eye; to take it out of hands by 
which it would be unskilfully managed, I 
did not mean here, but elsewhere; and 
not to permit it to float about, a rallying 
point, as it were, for the multitudinous 
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perils which a question so delicate and so 
impertant must naturally collect around 
it. Let us apply to the subject the wise 
and wholesome policy of which it is sus- 
ceptible. We shall have able assistance. 
We shall have the assistance of the noble 
earl near me (lord Donoughmore) whose 
knowledge and experience entitle his opi- 
nions to the highest respect, and out of 
whose hands I pretend not to take this 
subject, but to whom I shall be happy to 
render any aid in my power. With re- 
spect to my own sincerity, all J desire is, 
that it may be measured and attested by 
my future efforts, I have been, I may 
salely assert, sincere. I am sincere in the 
persuasion that it is not right or politic 
that this great question should be left any 
longer undetermined. I would rescue 
and redeem it fromthe enemy. By the 
word enemy I mean not to describe any 
person or party in Ireland, but France. I 
‘would redeem the question from the Lands 
of France. All that has passed only leads 
me to think the more decidedly that im-. 
mediate consideration ought to be given 
to the claims of the Catholics. (Hear! 
hear!) My lords, I know the meaning of 
that cheer; but am I now stating any 
thing which I did not state on the 23d of 
April? Did I not then press your lord- 
ships to take the subject into immediate 
consideration? I never, indeed, urged 
your lordships to do what is impracticable, 
and at this period of thesession it is clearly 
impossible to propose any thing more 


than to give a pledge and assurance of f 


your lordships’ determination to enter 
upon the subject early in the next. - 

But this pledge it appears to me to be 
incumbent on us to give. Are we toleave 
this important question in its present state 
for the interval that may come between 
the prorogation of the House and its meet- 
ing again? Are we to leave it to the 
mercy of every man who turns his eye 

-upen it? Are we to leave it to the prac- 
tices of the enemy? Ifthe time, if the 
mode.of the resolution are unsatisfactory 
to your lordships, am I to conclude that 
the object of my resolution is so? That 
object is to secure a final arrangement, 
satisfactory to all parties; so guarded as 
to remove discontents, without endanger- 
ing the rights of any elass.of his Majesiy’s 
subjects. The importance of the subject, 
the probable effect of concession, the dan- 
ger of delay, all: coneur to press this great 
question ypon me, and compel me to call 
upon you for some pledge of its speedy 
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consideration. Then I, with othe, 
whose assistance I will be happy to claim 
—and afier whom, or with whom, lam 
ready to take my share in the discussion 
of this question—will be proud and happ 
to come forward with those patina 
which, by providing for a final arrange. 
ment, seem to us most calculated to ensure 
the happiness and honour of the county 
Those measures must not be suffered io 
linger without a pledge. If they are, let 
parliament lovk to the result on the fee). 
ings of the country—let them, above ali, 
look to its impression on Ireland—jq 
them look to the consequenc® of tellj 
any great body of men, that they shal 
have no plaee among us; that we hare 
laid up their disabilities in the very tem 
ple. of the constitution, and made their 
restraints the palladium of our liberties, 
I trust in God, that we are now abouti 
bind ourselves to that final arrangement 
which will amend all—secure all—recon 
cile all; and I therefore move you, my 
lords, « That this House will, early in the 
next session of parliament, take into is 
most serious consideration the state of the 
laws affecting his Majesty’s Roman 
tholic subjects in Great Britain and he 
land, with a view to such a final and co 
ciliatory adjustment as may be conducire 
to the peace and strength of the United 
Kiagdom, to the stability of the Proter 
tant establishment, and to the’ general s- 
tisfaction and concord of all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects.” 


Lord Longford was of opinion thatthe 
fastest friends of the Catholics could na 
but think that they had proceeded tom 


unwarrantable length, since the discussion * 


on their application last year ; and thi 
their recent conduct had been such as. 
to entitle them at the present moment | 
any peculiar indulgence. He objected # 
the proposal of the noble marquis, Ui 
their lordships should pledge themselra 
to consider the question within any Hil 
ed period of time. It was not on accoll 
of mere religious opinions entertal 

the Catholics, that he objected to the 
concessions they asked ; but he object 
to the full admission to civil and politi 
power of persons who acknowledged! 
foreign jurisdiction. In Ireland thee 
was peculiar, from the numbers 0 ! 
Catholics, and from the power which # 
naparté might possess over the Pope ° 
was impossible to say to what degree? 
power might yet extend. It was ako” 
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by-all that the Papal power ought to be 
confined to spirituals ; but he should like 
tp see some line drawn on that subject, 
that he might say he would go so far, and 
po farther. There might be Catholics 
who held different opinions, on material 
points, from those which they were said 
jo entertain; and it was not certain, that 
the character of Popery was so much 
changed as it was said to be. We ought, 
on all accounts, to wait till we ascertained 
oursecurities in the first instance. A re- 
gular system of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gin must have a strong political effect. 
Notone point whatever. should be con- 
ceded till our security was known. He 
was glad to hear it said, that we should take 
the business-into our own hands; _ for this 
ought never to have been viewed as a Ca- 
tholic question, but as a great national 
consideration, by the result of which the 
country would be benefited generally, 
ad regarding the circumstances of all 
sects. As one of the opposers of this ques- 
tion, he disclaimed the justice of all the 
epithets of intolerance, prejudice and bi- 
gory, which had been applied to them: 
and at the same time, he would not scru- 
ple to avow his desire to secure the esta- 
blished Protestant Church in Ireland, 
which they had received from their an- 
cestors, and which was now in strict union 
with the Church of England. He could 
not understand the charge of bigotry and 
intolerance against the Protestants. He 
was far from meaning that he would for 
ever shut the door against the Catholics, 
though he did not think the present cir- 
cumstances justified the opening of it. 
Events might occuf which would render it 
fe and expedient;. it might be much 
more so next year than at present. He 
had only to repeat, that his objections were 
hot on a religious, but on a political 
ground, 

The Lord Chancellor thought it his duty, 
thus early in the debate, to offer to their 
lordships his sentiments on a subject of 
such vital importance to the civil and re- 
ligious liberties of the empire. Because 
hestated his opinion on this subject ; even 


ject Were he to stand alone in that opinion— 


he denied the right of any man to ques- 
fon his sincerity. There was no wish 
Nearer his heart than to be convinced that 
. Was wrong. If he could be convinced 
of that, he would, without hesitation, vote 
por the Resolution proposed by the noble 
<n a cence ing as he did, that 
- right, and that those w r 
(VOL, XXIIL ) ae neni 
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a different opinion were wrong, the noble 
marquis must excuse him, and indeed 
would, no doubt, applaud him, for going to 
the utmost length in opposition to that 
motion. The noble marquis justly ex- 
pressed his persuasion that there could" be 
difference of opinion as to the desirable 
nature of the objects which the Resolu- 
tion professed itself calculated to attain. 
Oh, that they could be accomplished! 
Oh, that their lordships could come to 
some determination on this subject, “ sa- 
tisfactory to all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects!” He believed from his soul that the 
noble marquis entertained the best inten- 
tions, but it was for their lordships that 
night closely to examine, and conscien- 
tiously to decide upon the probability, or 
rather the possibility, that the adoption of 
the noble marquis’s Resolution would be 
“ satisfactory to all classes of his Majes- 
ty’s subjects.” He trusted that he should 
not be branded with intolerance and 
bigotry, if he expresssed himself in the 
language of all the statuteson the subject, 
or if he maintained that to agree to the 
question in dispute would be to alter the 
whole system of law which since the Re- 
volution had been established in this Pro- 
testant, and he trusted not the less Protes- 
tant, for being the United Kingdom. 
There had been great men, certainly not 


chargeable with bigotry and intolerance, 
who had thought it of some importance 
that the religion in which they had been 
educated, and which he, it might be erro- 
neously, could not help considering the 
purest in the world, ought to be favoured 
by the state in a higher degree than any 


other religion. It certainly shocked him 
to see the descendants of those great men, 
to see the descendants of a Hardwicke and 
a Somers, act so oppositely to the princi- 
ples of their ancestors. They must par- 
don him, but be could not refrain from 
expressing his regret at this circumstance. 
Adverting to the general question before 
their lordships, he observed that from the 
year 1800 to the present period, he and 
those who thought with him on the pre- 
sent subject—the humble advocates of the 
civil and religious liberties of their coun- 
try (liberties fostered by the Chorch Es- 
tablishment, so closely connected with 
that of the state) —had never ceased to re- 
quest those, who proposed an alteration 
in the existing state of things, to state dis- 
tinctly. what it was they meant to do? 
He now asked the noble marquis, in that 
language of respect which it was as be- 
(3 H) 
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coming him to use as the noble marquis 
to hear, what it was that he meant to do? 
What did the noble marquis propose ? 
Consideration? Did not all the noble 
marquis’s arguments go to establish the 
necessity not of consideration only, but of 
absolute concession ? During the last de- 
bate on this subject, he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) had got up to protest against the 
imputations which had been thrown out 
against him in that House and in other 
places, that he was an enemy to the Ca- 
tholic claims. He was no enemy to the 
just claims, if they could be entertained 
consistently with the public welfare, of 
any class of his Majesty’s subjects. But 
holding the high situation which he had 
the honour to hold, he should think him- 
self the most culpable and criminal of be- 
ings if he consented to the sacrifice of any 
guard which, in his opinion, was indis- 
pensable to the security of the Church and 
State. He repeated what he had said in 
his last speech, that nothing on earth 
should induce him, contrary to his sound 
discretion as a legislator, to pledge him- 
self to the consideration of a subject, 
which, even if it appeared fit to be dis- 
cussed when the proposition was originally 
made, might, by. the intervention of va- 
rious circumstances, become not fit to be 
discussed at the period to which the pro- 
position referred. According to the 
avowal of the noble marquis himself, the 
events of five or six months might pro- 
duce a very great change in the propriety 
or impropriety of any discussion. For in- 
stance, at the end of the session of 1811, 
parliament had heard nothing of the con- 
vention in Ireland ; they had heard no- 
thing of the measures adopted in conse- 
quence, on the legality or illegality of 
which he would now say nothing, except 
that the Irish lawyers and the Irish de- 
baters elsewhere, had no right to inform 
the public that he allowed those measures 
to be illegal, because he had not contra- 
dicted lord Erskine on the subject. The 
fact was, that he thought it became nei- 
ther his noble or learned friend, nor him- 
self, to say one word on that subject, 
pending a legal consideration, and when 
it might be ultimately submitted to the 
decision of their lordships. But he re- 
monstrated against being concluded unfa- 
vourable to the legality of those measures, 
because he had conscientiously abstained 
from expressing his sentiments on them. 
He confessed that he was shocked at the 
opinions delivered by the ‘noble marquis, 
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fighting side by side with him as that no. 
ble marquis had done at the commencs. 
ment of the present session. He had not 
heard much of the noble ma ttis’s opie 
nions on this subject before. If he werg 
pushed, he would say, that he had en: 
tertained little suspicion that such opi. 
nions existed in the noble marquis 
mind.: At the time when the noble 
marquis stated in that House, that if the 
legislature ever gave way to menace, there 
was an end to free and uncontrolled dis 
cussion, the noble marquis and he voted 
together. ‘The noble marquis was now, 
it would appear, of a different opinion; 
and yet the circumstances were the same, 
or rather,they were much stronger. One 
would have thought that similar circum. 
stances would have led to a similar com 
clusion. He knew that the resolations of 
the late aggregate meeting of Catholics 
were not a parliamentary document, to 
which a regular reference could be mate; 
but it was nevertheless, impossible that 
the legislature could blind themselves to 
what had occurred. At the same time he 
begged that his vote of that night might 
not conclude him on the subject in the 
next session of parliament. What he 
contended for was, that no man ought to 
pledge himself to some future course of 
proceeding; that when the season of action 
arrived, he should do that, which, under 
all the circumstances of the case, it ap. 
peared to him was right todo. Reverting 
to the resolutions of the aggregate meeting 
of the Catholics of Ireland, he asked tho 
who had read the papers in which they 
were contained, if they ever met witha 
more scandalous or a more infamous pub 
lication, containing as it did, the most un 
warranted censure on the legislature ; and 
on the illustrious person, holding in the 
place of the King, the office of sovereignly 
in thiscountry. Amore criminal produc: 
tion had never appeared. He owed iti 
justice to those who voted the resolution 
to say, that he believed they were #r 
prised into them. With respect to the 
motion itself, he had listened with the 
greatest attention to what the noble mi 
quis proposed, and to the bona fide consider 
tion, with reference to bona fide concessidl, 
as far as concession ought to be made, lt 
was not only a friend, but so far a frien 
as to believe that no man consistently 

his public duty, would be an entiay® 
it. The noble marquis had asked them” 
shew him the danger, but was hein 
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shew the danger of subverting the Protes- 
tant establishment? Every where in our 
gatute books they would find the security 
of the Protestant religion provided for, 
not merely with reference to religion, not 


because we quarre}led with the religion of | 


the Catholics, but because their religious 
opinions operated on their political prin- 
ciples in such a way as to render it neces- 
sary to adopt some defence against them. 
Ithad been said, that the regulations of 
which, the Catholics complained were 
called for by the particular occasion ; but 
the ancestor of a noble lord had emphati- 
cally cautioned them, that if they per- 
nitted their religious establishment to be 
broken in upon, the effect would be inju- 
tious to their civil rights. . This was the 
general principle upon which their ances- 
tors had proceeded. But it was contended 
that the Catholics regarded their oaths. 
He did not deny that they did so; but 
there was no oath which met the case, or 
afforded an adequate security. As to the 
distinction drawn in their favour between 
spiritual and temporal jurisdiction, it was 
adistinction in itself obscure and liable to 
eat confusion ; and one thing we might 
epend’ upon in looking at this subject, 
that a great deal of that which we should 
call temporal, they would call spiritual 
power. The authority of Blackstone, 
which was quoted so frequently in favour 
of unqualified concession, if quoted impar- 
tially, would go to a modification of the 
provisions against the Roman Catholics, 
bat no further than a modification, so long 
us they acknowledged a foreign sovereign 
iM spiritual or in temporal matters. He 
would next beg leave to direct the atten- 
tion of their lordships to what had been 
done for the Catholics since the Revolution. 
We had proceeded from month to month, 
ind from day to day, in concessions con- 
stent with the spirit of our constitution, 
and guarded by that. cautious policy 
which ought to regulate such proceedings. 
If the present motion was carried, and it 
meant not consideration but concession, he 
and the noble marquis might shake hands 
logether, but as he hoped for God’s mercy, 
he did not think he should be living under 
€ same constitution as hitherto, Feeling 
the weight of all those objections strongly 
Pressing on his mind, it was his inten- 
Hon to conclude with a motion, upon which 
should divide the House if. he were to 
— alone. As the noble marquis and 
had agreed on a former occasion, that 
they could not yote for concession under 
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‘the noble marquis, 
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the existing circumstances, so he (the 
Lord Chancellor,) under similar circum- 
stances, could not vote for the motion of 
He should sit down, 
after giving notice to their lordships that 
he meant to move the previous question. 
The Earl of Hardwicke declared, that he 
should not have pressed himself at all upon 
their lordships’ attention, during this de- 
bate, but for the very pointed manner in 
which he had been contrasted with his ve- 
nerated ancestor. lt was not for him to 
state the opinions of the high characters 
to which the noble lord alluded, but if he 
knew any thing of their recorded senti- 
ments, he thought he could venture to 
state, that if either lord Somers or lord 
chancellor Hardwicke were alive now, 
they would hold opinions on the present 
question very different, indeed, from those 
which had been expressed by the present 
chancellor. The noble and learned lord 
had said, that he was.shocked at the change 
which had taken place in the minds of 
noble lords on the subject. He should re- 
tort his own expression upon the noble and 
Jearned lord, and would say that he was 
really shocked at the manner in which he 
had opposed the motion of the noble mar- 
quis. He was astonished to hear, on a se- 
rious question like the present, arguments 
so futile, and reasons so utterly void of 
every thing but folly, as those used by the 
noble and Jearned lord. It was-not his ine 
tention to enter on the subject at large, but 
he could not help saying, that he never 
heard a motion better worded, better sup- 
ported, or better calculated to conciliate 
all parties, in his life. After the conces- 
sions already made to the Catholics, the 
lord chancellor of England never should 
have permitted himself to say, that he would 
be shocked at seeing a Roman Catholic 
practising in the court of Chancery. It 
was his lot to have seen Ireland in 1781, 
previously to the concessions to the Catho- 
lics, He saw Ireland also recently, and 
he could take upon himself to say, that the 
improved state of that country,—the pro- 
gressive amelioration of its condition,— 
were owing eminently, if not altogether, 
to those concessions, He would contend, 
that those, who, like the noble and learned 
lord, argued for shutting the doors entirely 
against the Catholics, must adopt the al- 
ternative. different from conciliation, that 


_of extermination, They must either con- 


ciliate or exterminate, he repeated. This 
was what was said also by that able states- 
man, whom he himself had succeeded in 
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the government of Ireland. He did not 
wish to betray secrets, nor to quote from 
documents which ought not to be quoted 
from; but he thought it his duty to say, 
that the recorded expressions of lord Corn- 
wallis, after the Union, were, “ that it was 
absolutely necessary for his Majesty’s go- 
vernment to consider the state of the laws, 
as they affected the Roman Catholics, 
with a view to their repeal: or that his 
Majesty’s government should at once say, 
that those Roman Cathelics ought to be 
destroyed.” These were lord Cornwallis’s 
expressions, and let the noble and learned 
lord apply them as he should think fit. As 
he had risen for rio other purpose, but to 


take notice of the expression which had - 


fallen from the noble and learned lord, in 
comparing his sentiments with those of his 
ancestor, he should not trouble their lord- 
ships farther; but at parting he begged to 
say, that it would have been just as consis- 
tent with sound sense, and serious argu- 
ment, for the ‘noble and learned lord to 
have contested that his ancestor, who in 
1746 spoke for a supply of negroes for the 
West Indies, would, if he were now alive, 
argue in favour of the slave trade, as to 
say, that he would now vote against con- 
cession to the Catholics. 

The Earl of Clancarty said, that if the 
speech of the noble marquis proved any 


thing, it proved too much; for his argu- 
ments went altogether to unqualified con: 


cession. The unconditional repeal of all 
the test laws’ as affecting the Roman Catho- 
lics, was a proposition to which he was 
not prepared to assent. He would venture 
tu’ say, that the Catholics themselves never 
dreamed of such concession. Did they 
expect it when their nine bishops agreed 
to the principle of the Veto in 1799? Was 
unqualified concession expected, when it 
-was understood that one of the stipulations 
for emancipation in 1799 was the aboli- 
tion of the regular clergy? So much for 
unqualified ‘concession. As to the ques- 
tion before their lordships, he was of opi- 
nion, that whenever it should be consider- 
ed right to take it up, the Catholics of Ire- 
Jand ought rather to aid than to thwart the 
endeavours of the government. It would 
be extremely desirable that they should 
aside the tone which they had lately 
adopted, and assume one of conciliation. 
Violence, they might depend on it, would 
retard their cause instead of advancing it. 
But though those who wished to bring the 
Catholi¢s to a better tone and temper had 
failed, it was quite impossible, in his’ opi- 
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nion, that things could remain a8 they 
were. It was, he conceived, the duty: 
parliament to examine this great question 
to the bottom. Although the Catholic 
mind, (he meant the Catholic mind Gf Ire. 
Jand, not of England) was not likely to 
coalesce with the legislature in the consi. 
deration of it, it was the duty of parlia. 
ment even alone to take it up. He passed 
a warm panegyric on the Catholies of 
England, and expressed his hope that 
whenever the question should ‘be énten. 
tained by government, those securities and 
barriers for the safety of the established 
Church, which on a former oceasion he 
had detailed, would be taken into the ear. 
liest consideration. Any assistance which 
he could give in the progress of ‘the 
measure he should be most happy to 
afford. ka ai 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 
said, that the very ample detail of his opi. 
nions on this subject which he had given 
on a former occasion, rendered it unneces- 
sary for him to trouble their lordshipswith 
a repetition of that detail ; but after what 
had fallen from the noble and learned lord, 
on the woolsack, he found it impossible 
not to make a short and conscientious effort 
to counteract the tendency of those senti- 
ments to which the noble and learned lord 
had given utterance. He hoped thathe 
would be believed by the country, and by 
their lordships, when he said he’ felt a 
great anxiety for the support of our esta- 
blishments in Church and State, ‘as'the 
noble and learned lord, though he differed 
from him most widely in the manner of 
that support. As he had just said, his opr 
nion on the present subject was long 
made up; but he should not do justice to 
the noble marquis, if he did not express 
his satisfaction at the splendid exertion with 
which the noble marquis had that night 
confirmed bis opinion—with whieh he had 
strengthened his conviction. The question 
now came before their lordships in some 
what of a different shape and formfrom 
those in which it even lately appe 
Its position, relative to external consider 
tions, was much’ altered for the°betier 
When it was last before the House, various 
difficulties existed, and various opiniots 
were held, which were now overcome 
abandoned. No man, with the evensd 
the last six weeks in his eye; could my) 
that a very considerable change had ne 
taken place in the features of the C 
question. It ‘was of course in the reco” at” 
lection of ‘the House, that within the'lat 
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ix weeks two attempts had been made at 
the formation of a new administration, the 
hasis of both which attempts was the con- 
ciliation of the Catholics. One of the 
noble lords, (his noble friend earl Moira), 
who was commissioned to make one of 
those attempts, was so convinced of the 
necessity of conciliation, that he might 
well conclude how favourable to the Ca- 
tholics were the sentiments of the illustri- 
ous person who gave his noble friend that 
commission. Another alteration in the 
ition of the question was, the resolution 
assed elsewhere ; and much, indeed, did 
he hope, that the decision of this night 
would leave no cause for dis-union with 
those who passed that resolution. What, 
then, was the present state of the question? 
Iwas singly and nakedly this,—whether 
therestrictions which degraded the Catholic 
below his Protestant fellow-subject should 
now be done away? Whether parliament 
should now, by one great act of legisla- 
tive wisdom, and national generosity, unite 
all classes of his Majesty’s subjects in de- 
fence of the common rights of their com- 
mon country against the common enemy. 
Would this, and he put it to the noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack, be pulling 
down the barriers of the state? Would it 
not, on the contrary, be rearing up im- 
ptegnable bulwarks for its protection? It 
was said that the Catholics had already 
gotmuch. They had got much; and it 
should not be forgotten, too, that al] they 
had obtained was in the reign of his pre- 
sent Majesty. But in his opinion, the 
concessions hitherto made were arguments 
for extending them. They were additional 
motives to conciliation. He had said, that 
whatever the Roman Catholics got, was in 
the reign of his present Majesty? Yes, in 
thelith and 12th of his reign it was, that 
the situation of the Catholics was first taken 
into consideration. Then it was, that for 
the first time the Catholics were permitted, 
intheir own country, to be possessors of 
fifty acres of bog land for a term of 61 
years, together with half an acre of arable 
nd, provided that half acre was not 
within a-mile of a town! This concession 
was followed by that of 1778, which gave 
to the Catholics the power of taking leases 
for 999 years; and by that of 1782, which 
put the Catholic on the same footing with 
Protestant, not in a political light, but 
an the purchase and disposal of land. 
~e the right of election was vested in 
olics, that right, of which they had 
deprived since the first or second 
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year of George 2. Did any of their lord- 
ships expect to keep the Catholics station- 
ary in the situation, to which, by progres- 
sive enactments, they had thus been 
raised? In his notion of this free constita- 
tion, he understood, that under it there 
was a natural connection between property 
and power. The Catholics were permitted 
to acquire property; and power must fol- 
low it. Any attempt to separate power 
from property, or to keep them, when in 
existence, from uniting, would; he was 
convinced, not only disturb the tranquil- 
lity, but would endanger the stability of 
the state. It would have been better 
never to have granted any thing to the 
Catholics, than thus to stop short, and erect 
forever a barrier against their claims. He 
beggea :Se House not to discourage the 
arduous and hou .-+-efforts whica the Ca- 
tholics were making tor their freedom ; 
which a virtuous, and, he would say, an il- 
lustrious portion of the people of this em- 
pire, were making for the obtainment of a 
most praiseworthy and glorious object. If 
the House acted so unwise a part, the na- 
tural consequence would be, that those 
arduous efforts would be turned into ano- 
ther channel, and might, in their effect, 
be as destructive to the commonwealth, as 
inimical, undoubtedly, to the Catholics 
themselves. He was led to these remarks 
by a paper which he held in his hand, in 
which it was stated, and he believed fairly 
stated, that not less than 7,000 places 
were, by the operation of the existing pe- 
nal laws, shut up from the Catholics. 
When it was considered that they were 
excluded from ali rank in the army above 
the situation of a colonel; and that they 
were only allowed to fill the lowest situa- 
tions at the bar, it was not be wondered 
that some degree of impatience and irrita- 
tion should be felt by them. He wished, 
however, to impress on the minds of the 
Irish, that there were individuals in the 
legislature who knew and felt for the dif- 
ficulties under which they laboured, and 
who would endeavour to bring about some 
relief to them, so long as they showed by 
their conduct that they merited it. He 
deplored, therefore, that any thing like 
violence should have been mingled in the 
condact of the Catholics. They had given | 
expression to sentiments, which he must 
blame, and which must injure instead of 
serving their good cause: but these senti- 
ments he thouyht ought not to be taken as 
the opinions of the whole Catholic body. 
He should vote in favour of the motion. 
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the government of Ireland. He did not 
wish to betray secrets, nor to quote from 
documents which ought not to be quoted 
from; but he thought it his duty to say, 
that the recorded expressions of lord Corn- 
wallis, after the Union, were, “ that it was 
absolutely necessary for his Majesty’s go- 
vernment to consider the state of the laws, 
as they affected the Roman Catholics, 
with a view to their repeal: or that his 
Majesty’s government should at once say, 
that those Roman Cathelics ought to be 
destroyed.” These were lord Cornwallis’s 
expressions, and Jet the noble and learned 
lord apply them as he should think fit. As 
he had risen for rio other purpose, but to 


take notice of the expression which had - 


fallen from the noble and learned lord, in 
comparing his sentiments with those of his 
ancestor, he should not trouble their lord- 
ships farther; but at’parting he begged to 
say, that it would have been just as consis- 
tent with sound sense, and serious argu- 
ment, for the ‘noble and learned lord to 
have contested that his ancestor, who in 
1746 spoke for a supply of negroes for the 
West Indies, would, if he were now alive, 
argue in favour of the slave trade, as to 
say, that he would now vote against con- 
cession to the Catholics. 

The Earl of Clancarty said, that if the 


speech of the noble marquis proved any 
thing, it proved too much; for his argu- 
ments went altogether to unqualified con: 


cession. The unconditional repeal of all 
the test laws'as affecting the Roman Catho- 
lics, was a proposition to which he was 
not prepared to assent. He would venture 
to’ say, that the Catholics themselves never 
dreamed of such concession. Did they 
expect it when their nine bishops agreed 
to the principle of the Veto in 1799? Was 
unqualified concession expected, when it 
- was understood that one of the stipulations 
for emancipation in 1799 was the aboli- 
tion of the regular clergy? So much for 
unqualified concession. As to the ques- 
tion before their lordships, he was of opi- 
nion, that whenever it should be consider- 
“ed right to take it up, the Catholics of Ire- 
Jand ought rather to aid than to thwart the 
endeavours of the government. It would 
be extremely desirable that they should 
aside the tone which they had lately 
adopted, and assume one of conciliation. 
Violence, they might depend on it, would 
retard their cause instead of advancing it. 
But though those who wished to bring the 
Catholics to a better tone and temper had 
failed, it was quite impossible, in his opi- 
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nion, that things could remain as they 
were. It was, he conceived, the duty of 
parliament to examine this great question 
to the bottom. Although the Catholic 
mind, (he meant the Catholic mind of Ire. 
Jand, not of England) was not likely to 
coalesce with the legislature in the consi. 
deration of it, it was the duty of parlia. 
ment even alone to take itup. He passed 
a warm panegyric on the Catholies of 
England, and expressed his hope that 
whenever the question should be énten. 
tained by government, those securities and 
barriers for the safety of the established 
Church, which on a former occasioi he 
had detailed, would be taken into the ear. 
liest consideration. Any assistance which 
he could give in the progress of ‘the 
measure he should be most happy to 
afford. ial 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 
said, that the very ample detail of bis opi. 
nions on this subject which he had given 
on a former occasion, rendered it unneces- 
sary for him to trouble their lordships with 
a repetition of that detail ; but after what 
had fallen from the noble and learned lord. 
on the woolsack, he found it impossible 
not to make a short and conscientious effort 
to counteract the tendency of those senti- 
ments to which the noble and learned lord 
had given utterance. He hoped that he 
would be believed by the country, and by 
their lordships, when he said he felt a 
great anxiety for the support of our esta- 
blishments in Church and State, as the 
noble and learned lord, though he differed 
from him most widely in the manner of 
that support. As he had just said, his opi- 
nion on the present subject was long since 
made up; but he should not do justice to 
the noble marquis, if he did not express 
his satisfaction at the splendid exertion with 
which the noble marquis had that ‘night 
confirmed his opinion—with which he had 
strengthened his conviction. The question 
now came before their lordships in some 
what of a different shape and form'from 
those in which it even lately appeared, 
Its position, relative to external consider 
tions, was much’ altered for the° better 
When it was last before the House, various 
difficulties existed; and various opinion 
were held, which were now overcome of 
abandoned. No man, with the events 
the last six weeks in his eye, could sy, 
that a very considerable change had ‘not 
taken place in the features of the Ca 
question. It was of -course in the re 
lection of ‘the House, that within the(la 
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six weeks two attempts had been made at 
the formation of a new administration, the 
hasis of both which attempts was the con- 
ciliation of the Catholics. One of the 
noble lords, (his noble friend earl Moira), 
who was commissioned to make one of 
those attempts, was so convinced of the 
necessity of conciliation, that he might 
well conclude how favourable to the Ca- 
tholics were the sentiments of the illostri- 
ous person who gave his noble friend that 
commission. Another alteration in the 
position of the question was, the resolution 
assed elsewhere ; and much, indeed, did 
he hope, that the decision of this night 
would leave no cause for dis-union with 
those who passed that resolution. What, 
then, was the present state of the question? 
It was singly and nakedly this;——hether 
therestrictions which degraded the Catholic 
below his Protestant fellow-subject should 
now be done away? Whether parliament 
should now, by one great act of legisla- 
tive wisdom, and national generosity, unite 
all classes of his Majesty’s subjects in de- 
fence of the common rights of their com- 
mon country against the common enemy. 
Would this, and he put it to the noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack, be pulling 
down the barriers of the state? Would it 
not, on the contrary, be rearing up im- 
pregnable bulwarks for its protection? It 
was said that the Catholics had already 
gotmuch, They had got much; and it 
should not be forgotten, too, that all they 
had obtained was in the reign of his pre- 
sent Majesty. But in his opinion, the 
concessions hitherto made were arguments 
for extending them. They were additional 
motives to conciliation. He had said, that 
whatever the Roman Catholics got, was in 
the reign of his present Majesty? Yes, in 
the 11th and 12th of his reign it was, that 
the situation of the Catholics was first taken 
into consideration. Then it was, that for 
the first time the Catholics were permitted, 
in their own country, to be possessors of 
fifty acres of bog jand for a term of 61 
years, together with half an acre of arable 
land, provided that half acre was not 
Within a mile of atown! This concession 
was followed by that of 1778, which gave 
to the Catholics the power of taking leases 
or999 years; and by that of 1782, which 
put the Catholic on the same footing with 
the Protestant, not in a political light, but 
. fo the purchase and disposal of land. 
aeeee - right of election was vested in 
Need olics, that right, of which they had 
eprived since the first or second 
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year of George 2. Did any of their lord- 
ships expect to keep the Catholics station- 
ary in the situation, to which, by progres- 
sive enactments, they had thus been 
raised? In his notion of this free constita- 
tion, he understood, that under it there 
was a natural connection between property 
and power. The Catholics were permitted 
to acquire property; and power must fol- 
low it. Any attempt to separate power 
from property, or to keep them, when in 
existence, from uniting, would; he was 
convinced, not only disturb the tranquil- 
lity, but would endanger the stability of 
the state. It would have been better 
never to have granted any thing to the 
Catholics, than thus to stop short, and erect 
for ever a barrier against their claims. He 
begged the House not to discourage the 
~eduous and honest efforts which the Ca- 
tholics--"ere making for their freedom ; 
which a virtuous, and, he would say, an il- 
lustrious portion of the people of this em- 
pire, were making for the obtainment of a 
most praiseworthy and glorious object. If 
the House acted so unwise a part, the na- 
tural consequence would be, that those 
arduous efforts would be turned into ano- 
ther channel, and might, in their effect, 
be as destructive to the commonwealth, as 
inimical, undoubtedly, to the Catholics 
themselves. He was led to these remarks 
by a paper which he held in his hand, in 
which it was stated, and he believed fairly 
stated, that not less than 7,000 places 
were, by the operation of the existing pe- 
nal laws, shut up from the Catholics. 
When it was considered that they were 
excluded from all rank in the army above 
the situation of a colonel; and that they 
were only allowed to fill the lowest situa- 
tions at the bar, it was not be wondered 
that some degree of impatience and irrita- 
tion should be felt by them. He wished, 
however, to impress on the minds of the 
Irish, that there were individuals in the 
legislature who knew and felt for the dif- 
ficulties under which they laboured, and 
who would endeavour to bring about some 
relief to them, so long as they showed by 
their conduct that they merited it. He 
deplored, therefore, that any thing like 
violence should have been mingled in the 
condact of the Catholics. They had given | 
expression to sentiments, which he must 
blame, and which must injure instead of 
serving their good cause: but these senti- 
ments he thought ought not to be taken as 
the opinions of the whole Catholic body. 
He should vote in favour of the motion. 
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The Earl of Harrowby said, that the con- 
viction which had long existed ia his mind, 
and which he knew to exist in the minds 
of several eminent and enlightened men, 
had naturally led him to reconsider the 
impressions he had received, and he con- 
fessed that every re-consideration only 
served to strengthen him in the doubts he 
entertained, whether it was for the general 
advantage that things should remain in 
Treland in that strange and anomalous 
state in which they were. placed at the 
Union. It was true, that at that period, 
no pledge had been given to the Roman 
Catholics, nor had they any right to sup- 
pose that the highly probable effect of 
that measure would be emancipation; but 
they had been told distinctly and truly, 
that the question would meet a fair and 
adequate consideration in the United Par- 
liament. Undcerstanding that to be the 
case, he never could be led to think, that 
they had a right to turn round upon the 
Catholics with the plea that the Union 
was a bar to their claims, because they 
were found, at that time, in a state of dis- 
qualification. It would be useless to re- 
capitulate the obstacles which had inter- 
posed. since the Union—they were such 
as had weighed on the minds of persons 
of great authority in both countries, which 
had received their due reverence from 
parliament, and which had prevented the 
discussion of the Catholic claims, It was 
sufficient to say, that the present session 
was the first moment at which he thought 
they were at liberty to consider this im- 
portant question with a view to any prac- 
tical result. Some objections, it must be 
confessed, still remained, but they were 
not sufficiently strong to counterbalance 
the opposite considerations, and he trusted 
that those instances of open and direct 
violation of the law, which were applica- 
ble to the most dangerous purposes, might 
not again occur. He had seen, indeed, 
some Resolutions of a recent date, with 
much regre’,, for he considered them in a 
great measure as unfounded and unwar- 
rantable. He lamented the tone in which 
those Re:solutions were conceived, and, 
if he thought they were the result of the 
calm sense of the Catholic body, he con- 
fessed ‘ne could see but little hope for them 
of the attainment of their object. He 
could not forget, however, the circum- 
stances under which those Resolutions 
were. passed=they were circumstances of 
cons jderable disappointment and irritation, 
and might, therefore, have naturally, 
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though not justifiably, have given rise to 
the intemperance of expression so eon. 
spicuous in them; and he was rather jn. 
clined to take this sensibility of feeling ag 
an earnest of a better temper and tone of 
conduct, under different circumstances, 
than as a proof of a contrary spirit, He 
saw, by the votes in another place, that 
the proceedings: he alluded to had no 
effect upon their decision, and he ho 
that a similar result would be witnessed in 
their lordships’ House. He did not men. 
tion the decision in any other place asa 
rule for that which their lordships should 
adopt, and which must rest upon the 
views they took of the question; on the 
contrary, he knew that in every session 
they rejected Bills which had been passed 
in the other House; but this was a case 
of a dissimilar nature—it was not a Bill, 
it was not a proposal of any measare, but 
it was a proposal to take into considera. 
tion an extensive system of measures, To 
those, who thought that all was to be 
granted without any condition—to those, 
who thought that all was to be granted, 
but with restrictions—to those who were . 
advocates for a partial concession conii- 
tionally—or those, again, who advocated 
partial but unconditional concession—to 
all those it would be unnecessary to urge 
the propriety of taking the whole subject 
into their consideration, with a view to 
place the Catholics in a state of tranquil. 
lity. It was only those who thought that 
nothing should be granted—who felt that 
enquiry itself was a great evil, because 
it excited hopes which were likely to be 
disappointed—~it was only those persons 
who were bound to vote against the mo- 
tion. In his opinion enquiry must take 
place. The only question was, whether 
they would diminish the evils which exis 
ed; or rather, whether they would tum 
them into sources of good? He woul 
ask those who were against the consider 
tion of the Catholic claims, whether it wa 
possible, after the professed and declare 
opinion of a large portion of the Proter 
tants of Ireland, to decide the question il 
a summary manner? Was it possible thd 
the Catholics could ever feel satl 
unless they were at least convinced, 
their claims had undergone a full 
liberate discussion ; and that they wel 
not rejected from any party heat, or pri 
ciple of bigotry? Could the Protestaslt 
themselves be satisfied at such ¢ 
being 


rejected. without the fullest arg 
ment? The object which was princif 
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to be desired, was general conciliation ; 
and he did not know how that object could 
possibly be obtained, unless by full and 
temperate discussion. Ifthe granting the 
claims was to be a mere matter of triumph 
tothe Catholics, or the withholding them 
amere matter of — to the Protes- 
tants, the decision could do no good in 
either case, as no conciliation would be 
efected. As to the final success of the 
measure, much would depend upon the 
councils and influence of those who looked 
at this question With a view of concilia- 
tion. With respect to securities, his opi- 
nion was, that the greatest security would 
be the general union that concession would 
produce. He trusted, that in the inter- 
val between this and the beginning of the 
next session, the question would be well 
considered; and with that hope he should 
support the present motion. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent 
could not avoid expressing his most anxi- 
ous and warm wishes, that when this sub- 
ject should come into discussion, it might 
not be considered so much a Catholic ques- 
tion as a conciliatory question. Havin 
been educated in the principlesof the estab- 
lished religion, he naturally felt a strong 
predilection in its favour, and there was 
no consideration which attached him more 
to it; than his firm belief, that there was 


no religion more liberal and tolerant in its 
spirit, If he really thought that there 
was any chance of the established religion 
being subverted, by entering into a dis- 
cussion of the Catholic claims, he would be 


the last man tu vote for the discussion. It 
appeared to him, however, generally, that 
those civil rights which were claimed b 

the Catholics, were rights which all the 
subjects living under the British constitu- 
tion might naturally conceive themselves 
entitled to. In granting those’ rights, he 
should certainly wish, that care might be 
taken to guard and protect the established 
religion, What guards and securities 
might be supposed necessary, would be 
more properly considered, if the House 
resolved to examine the subject. While 
he was ready to express his warmest 
Wishes for a conciliatory arrangement, he 
could not avoid declaring his sincere re- 
gret at some of the resolutions which had 
been lately passed in Ireland. The lead- 
ng men of that class from which those 
aeons proceeded, had hitherto con- 
ucted themselves with the greatest tem per 
and moderation. He would leave it to the 
iberality of the House, whether it was 
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not probable, that those resolutions pro- 
ceeded from the sudden ebullition and 
heat of a few wild heads; and that they 
were not the sober and deliberate expres- 
sions of those men who had always before 
conducted themselves with the utmost 
prudence:and propriety. He was favour- 
able to the present question, as consider- 
ing it the first general question which 
went to the amelioration of Ireland. He 
thought that the situation of the lower 
classes of the community in that part of 
the United Kingdom, had long and loudly 
called for legislative relief; and he hoped, 
that the present question would be follow- 
ed by the proposal of other measures for 
remedying the grievances under which 
the poor of Ireland now labour. With 
this view, as well as that of conciliation, he 
now, for the first time, expressed the sen- 
timents which he had long entertained on 
the subject; and he felt happy in support- 
ing the motion of the noble marquis. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury observed, 
that the noble earl (Harrowby) had laid 
it down that those, who were for a general 
or partial concession to the Catholics, 
must, of necessity, vote for the present 
motion, and that those who would shut the 
door upon the Catholics could alone op- 
pose it. That, however, was not his case. 
If he thought that there were no means of 
consideration except that which was now 
suggested, he should say, in that awkward 
dilemma, let us adopt the motion—bat 
when he reflected that whether it was 
adopted or not, the subject must be dis- 
cussed in the next session, he no longer 
saw the necessity of adopting it. If the 
motion was intended to give all that the 
Catholics demanded, then was it not only 
useless, but mischievous; and, on the other 
hand, if, no more was intended than was 
expressed, it still was useless; for it 
pledged the legislature to nothing. 

Lord Ellenborough was at a loss to ac- 
count for the new light which appeared 
to have broken in upon parliament on this 
question, A very new and extraordinary 
illumination had lately burst upon the 
minds of some noble lords in that House. 
The noble marquis had seen this new 
light,—this day-star.—-since the 30th of 
last January. Until that time, he must 
class himself among the persecutors, Be- 
fore he was converted, he might say as 
the apostle of the Gentiles, who had been 
present at the martyrdom of Stephen, that 
though he himself had not stoned him with 
stones, yet he was consenting to it, and 
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‘ook care of the young men’s clothes who 
stoned him. The!oble marquis, however, 
had not given the House his reasons for 
this sudden conversion. A noble earl had 
also seen this new light, ‘and was now in 
favour of the motion, although he had 
formerly resisted all approach to conces- 
sion. As for himself, he was a man of 
plain and simple habits, and loved con- 
sistency and truth above all things. As 
to his noble friends near him, (lords Grey 
and Grenville), they had been consistent 
throughout in their opinions, and had 
evinced their sincerity by the sacrifice of 
office and power, to those opinions which 
they had so long and so ably maintained. 
But the conduct of the noble lords who 
now espoused the cause of the Catholics, 
for the first time, was very different in- 
deed. Why, the proposition which they 
were now supporting was a hundred times 
more dangerous to the religious establish- 
ments of the couhtry, than the measure 
proposed by the council of which he was 
a part, though he did not approve of their 
opinions on the subject of the Catholics. 
Yet for that measure they had been held 
up to the country as the enemies of the 
religious establishments of the country, by 
those very men who were now supporting 
a much stronger proceeding, and all the 


while laying claim to consistency of cha- 
racter —God forbid that any other conduct 
than that of conciliation should be adopt- 
ed towards the Catholics; but he hoped 
that the staff of power would not be given 
away, till it was ascertained that it might 
not be wanted for the defence of the Pro- 


testant religion. As to considering the 
laws which pressed too severely on the 
Catholics, he believed that any man of 
good understanding, would be able in a 
day, or in a few hours, to point opt what 
immediately required repeal. He never 
could, however, bring himself to look upon 
the Roman Catholics in the same light as 
the Protestant Dissenters. When he con- 
sidered the foreign allegiance to which 
the Catholics were bound, the degraded 
state in which the head of the Church of 
Rome was at present, that he was the 
creature of the power, and the victim of 
the despotism of the enemy of Europe, he 
could not free himself from the difficulty 
impressed on his mind with respect to any 
unqualified admission of the Catholics into 
the constitution. He wished concession 
and security to go band in hand; and he 
must therefore oppose the present motion. 

Lord Holland would not enter into all 
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the details of the question now before the 
House ; but he should not act with. satis. 
faction to himself if he did not take tha 
opportunity of expressing the pleasure he 
felt at the great and favourable progress 
which the question had made since it had 
been first introduced to their lordships’ 
attention ; and if he did not express his 
unqualified adherence to all the opinions 
he had formerly entertained on the sub. 
ject. With the sentiments delivered by 
the noble marquis who introduced. the 
question he entirely concurred; but he 
certainly could not avoid entertaining very 
different feelings with respect to the 
speech of the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack, which in his opinion was 
one of the most extraordinary speeches 
delivered by any noble and learned lord, 
or by any lord in any assembly, They 
had heard two learned lords deliver ther 
opinions that night, from whom it was na- 
tural to expect that some light would har 
been thrown on the question. He cer 
tainly expected they would have stated 
how these laws which oppressed the Ca 
tholics were so interwoven with the con 
stitution, as to render any alteration of 
them dangerous to it. Instead of this, 
however, they had chosen only to dwell 
on personalities, and to reflect on the con- 
duct of certain individuals in the House, 
What did the whole speech of the noble 
and learned lord on the woolsack consis 
of but empty assertions? His whole at 
gument amounted to this, and to nothing 
more, “ You do not state what the sect 
rities are which are to be granted.” With 
respect to the charge of inconsistency 
brought by the noble and learned lord 
(Ellenborough), against the noble marquis, 
the noble marquis was perfectly able 
defend his own consistency ; but he must 
say, that he thought there never was an ate 
cusation brought forward with less foun: 
dation in truth ; for the noble marquis, # 
the period alluded to, did expressly stale 
as the reason why he could not accede 
the ‘motion then made by a noble eatl 
(Fitzwilliam), that the Catholic Claims 
were connected in that motion with othe 
considerations of a very different ppt 
The noble and learned lord on the woe 
sack had professed as a reason why he h 

abstained from delivering an opinion 
the legality or illegality of the Convenlt 

of the Catholic Delegates, that he remel 

bered he was lord chancellor of Englat 

and that as he had both a legislative - 
a judicial voice, he thought it unfair tos): 

8 





a 
a word on the subject, both while the ques- 
tion was under legal discussion, and now 
that it was determined. The noble and 
learned lord seemed to forget, that every 
eer in that House was precisely in the 
same situation with himself in that re- 
spect; and he would not admit, that he 
had a stronger vote than the meanest peer 
init. Unless the noble and learned lord 
arrogated more dignity to his situation 
than what belonged’ to it, he thought he 
had so far made a most unfortunate speech. 
But let them look to the noble and learned 
Jord’s own conduct, and see how far it was 
consistent with this declaration. He who, 
amoment before, appeared so scrupulous 
about delivering an opinion of the Conven- 
tion, had no hesitation in taking a paper 
‘out of his pocket, and pronouncing it a 
ctiminal production. The Lord High 
Chancellor of England thought proper to 
way, “ this is a criminal document, and fit 
for prosecution.” The usual acuteness of 
the noble and learned lord seemed alto- 
gether to have deserted him on this ques- 
‘tion. His feelings were so strong that 
they seemed to have got the better both of 
his arguments and of his discretion. Had 
he been of the opinion which that noble 
and learned lord professed; had he 
thought the entertainment of the Catholic 
Claims would endanger the most sacred 
establishments of the country, he certainly 
should not have concluded, as that noble 
tnd learned lord did, with moving the 
previous question. The noble and learned 
lord who told them that, to accede to this 
motion, would be to break down the bar- 
riers of the constitution; that concession 
would not only break down, but subvert 
the constitution, proceeded afterwards to 
talk of leaving the door open to bona fide 
concessions which might be afterwards 
‘made—with what consistency he would 
leave their lordships to judge.’ Without 
following the noble and learned lord 
through his details, he would just ask him 
what he thought of the reign of Elizabeth ? 
When in the parliament of Ireland, con- 
‘isting at that time of 232 members, of 
whom 100 were Catholics, did these Ca- 
tholics, {he would ask, attempt to subvert 
the constitution ? With respect to the for- 
mer act of the 23d of Charles 2, one would 
suppose that this act so important in its 


jong “O"SEquences, would not have been passed 


_after grave and due deliberation. 
Quite the contrary. It was passed in a 
ome of delusion, by persons who be- 
veved, or who pretended to believe, in 
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the account ‘given’ by “Titus Oates of a 
Popish plot. It was the work of a man 
whose conduct, though the praise of abi- 
lity was not to be denied him, was on that 
occasion highly censurable (lord Shaftes- 
bury); and yet this momentary ebulli- 
‘tion, this effect of a transient delusion, 
was now held up as a fundamental part of 
the constitution. 

Whatever vigorous statutes might have 
been enacted in former times against the 
Roman Catholics, they originated in the 
perturbed and angry spirit of the moment, 
and ought never to be relied upon or re- 
ferred to as grave authority, to influence 
their deliberations upon the question then 
before them. Among the tests at that 
time proposed there was one called the 
bishop’s test ; by which those who took it 
were bound “not to alter any existing 
law, either in Church or State.” Lord 
Walsingham had taken‘ an active part in 
the passing of some of these statutes; bat 
could they forget the sort of feeling with 
which that noble lord had come to the 
discussion of those measures, even in those 
days, when he was known to declare, that 
he would not have a Popish man, a Popish 
woman, a Popish dog, nay, not a Popish 
cat, admitted within the pale of the Pro« 
testant constitution; and yet this was 
one of the acts which the noble and learn- 
ed lord on the woolsack had held up’ to 
general veneration, as oie of the pillars of 
the constitution. He regretted to have 
heard from that noble and learned lord 
some expressions that might excite the 
suspicion that he was disposed to wish for 
the revival of that exploded system. He 
(lord H.) called upon their lordships to 
say, if they were thus to be required to 
undo all that the sflent operation of time 
had as yet done in weating away the pre- 
judiceswwhich had hitherto kept one part 
of the empire divided against the remain- 
der?) Was there one noble Jord who 
would say, that the Catholic held any 
opinion hostile to the state? And if he did 
not, why should he be'proscribed frem the 
enjoyment of those privileges and blessings 
to the maintenance and security of which 
he so largely contributes? But he would 
confidently ask those whe thought that 
the Catholics could not be safely entrusted 
with political power, why they had re- 
ceived so much? This argument, if it 
proved any thing, proved too much, and 
instead. of shewing that they, granted 
enough, proved that they had granted 
more than enough. They, therefore, who 

(3:1) : 
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rested upon such an argument could not 
say that the.concessions which had been 
hitherto made-were wisely made. Let, 
however, ‘the Catholics speak their own 
opinions—W hat had: they repeatedly and 
solemnly declared? That they considered 
as impious and abominable the alleged 
doctrine of Catholics not being bound to 
-keep faith with heretics. A variety of 
similar declarations had been made on the 
part of the Catholic body; not merely 
denying those doctrines, but giving them 
as hard. names as language could well 
supply to virtuous indignation. Here he 
could not help adverting to an old and fa- 
vourite argument with the noble and learn- 
ed lord on the woolsack—“I am _ not,’’ 
exclaimed that noble and learned lord, 
-“T am not, nor do-I pretend to be wiser 
or more able than such menas lord Somers 
-and Hardwicke.” He (lord Holland) did 
not pronounce himself wiser than either of 
these great men, when he yoted as he did ; 
bat he contended for it that he had the 
advantage of them in the wisdom and 
spirit of the times in which he lived ;. if he 
didnot make right use of that advantage 
the fault was not in the materials. But to 
what an extent might. not.an argument of 
‘this kind reach? They might erect upon 
it a barrier not for the.constitution and the 
Church, but for ignorance, for bigotry of 
every kind, and against the improvement 
of mankind. What! did he: pronounce 
himself a greater astronomer than Des- 
cartes, when he, now under the tuition of 
other times and other masters, was led to 
believe that his. system of vortices was a 
system of error? Was he professing him- 
self wiser than the renowned astronomer 
of Sweden, when he differed from Tycho 
Brahe in his notions of the solar system ? 
No—he was merely giving, in his indivi- 
dual capacity, another testimony to the 
general diffusion of knowledge and the 
correction of error. Or to refer to in- 
stances perhaps more analogous, no man 
would pretend to be more pious than the 
conscientious sir Thomas More; and yet 
no man was justly chargeable with the af- 
fectation of greater talent than sir Thomas 
More because he differed from him, in 
certain doctrinal points. Was all learning 
and human improvement to stand still, 
because great men in former ages had not 
advanced as far as the presentage? This 
argumentwas most unfair, but was always 
brough: up for want of a better, to defend 
ancient errors. _ It-had been.often asserted 
that deprivation of civil rights was no in- 
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jury; and that it was only wit oldng 
political power. He hoped, however, tha 
the value of their civil rights was so gene, 
rally known and felt by every Englishman, 
that this argument would no longer be lige 
tened to; and that it would not be 
dured to maintain in a free country, when 
men knew how to estimate liberty, tha 
civil rights were of no value to individual; 
and that they might be taken away, 
withheld, without doing them any injury, 
There was one argument which. 
thought of all others the most insulting 
the Catholics: he meant that. which woulj 
contend that the Catholics had no right jp 
be discontented, and that their disconte 
was an argument against concession, , He 
thought:it rather an argument forit, The 
Irish Catholics, if they were quite satisfied 
with their present condition, would be ux 
worthy of what they sought. “ I rejoice,” 
said the great lord Chatham, “I rejoia 
that the Americans have resisted—thre 
millions of people so dead to the feeli 
of liberty as voluntarily to submit to 
slaves, would have been fit instruments t 
make slaves of all the rest.’’——Would ne 
ble lords pretend to say that there wi 
nothing in all this? If they did, they 


-would deny the existence. of the noblat 


principles in our nature. What English 
man would resign the traditional ‘glory ¢ 
the victories won by Marlborough? 


to go farther back, suppose, by some'm 
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.raculous revolution, Englishmen were Wim’ 


be convinced that all the heroes of Cres 
and Poictiers were of any country but Eng 


land, would they not feel this los dm” 
national honour—not in the puerile tegely 


for the loss of an opportunity of vain ta 


and idle exultation, but because such? 


tional glory, by diffusing itself equal 
and impartially, gave the mere individu 
a property in the glory of his couni 
and so contributed to advance him int 
scale of being? In the campaign off 


peninsula, the English could ‘rejoice! | 


their Hill, the Scotch be proud of the 
Graham, and the Irish exult in their W 
lington. But where was the tie that be 
the Catholic to the national characte 
As a Catholic he was exiled from all 


‘sociation in glory : and could sucha m™! 


as a Catholic have that zeal for the cout 
tution which it. was so desirable he shou 
have? With what regret must that m 
hang his head, who. was obliged to ¢ 
claim, “ I belong to a degraded class, I" 


-whom no Marlboroughs or Wellibgt 





can ever come. I remain, Tike Gide 
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feece, dry and barren, while fertilizing 
aed fal all around me, and all the 
st of the creation rejoices in their influ- 
ence” What poignant regret must fol- 
lw those reflections? How must this 
ynse of degradation tend farther to de- 
made them? The Catholics would want 
the feelings which men of worth ought to 
have, if they were not sensible of their 
degradation. If they really conceived it 
no injury, not to allow any person of their 
religion to rise to the honour that their 
countryman, lord Wellington, bad gained, 
then, indeed must their spirit have been 
wilk too low to be able to produce such 
men, They felt, however, as they ought, 
the disabilities under which they laboured, 
snd had persevered in calling the attention 
of parliament to their claims. He, for his 
part, wished that those claims should be 
ted, without any restriction. But ifit 
Pould appear to others, that any thing 
might be done to remove objections on the 
part of Protestants, he should have no ob- 
tion to support their claims even with 
meh restrictions. At all events, the sub- 
ject was worthy of the most serious discus- 
tion, and he should therefore vote for the 
present motion. 

The Lord Chancellor, in explanation, said, 
that the reason why he moved the previous 
question, and did not meet the motion of 
m the noble marquis with a direct negative, 
was because he did not wish to shut at 
once, and for ever, the door of concilia- 
i tion against the Roman Catholics; while 
he was at the same timé anxious not ‘to 
disguise from that body his own conscien- 


ogg tious objections, on constitutional grounds, 
ortie 10 their claims, . 


mm Lord Holland admitted of the expla- 
_ made by the noble’ and learned 
rd, 

Lord Mulgrave vindicated himself and 
iis friends from the charge of inconisis- 
tency thrown out by a noble and learned 
lord. As long as the royal.functions were 
i suspence, and there wasany probability 

the recovery of a certain illustrious 
personage, so long was he (lord Mulgrave) 
an epemy to all discussion respecting it. 

r the restrictions had been removed, 
¢ thought that those concessions might 
have been made, had it not been for the 
uli Peculiar circumstances then existing, not 
um *XCepting the conduct of the Catholics 


time “Yemselves, He thought, however, that | 
} { nity were denied a participation in its 


the time was now come in which they 
a safely go the length of the motion 


respeeting the Roman Catholics. 
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not in the grant but in the constant’ de- 
mand and refusal of it—as to any other 
danger, he saw none'in making the con- 
cessions asked for, but much in’ with-hold- 
ing them—but even admitting the danger, 
he felt confident, that should it occur, 
there would be fouad sufficient energy in 
the parliament and the people, to resist 
and put it down—as to the question of 
security, he could not enter into it, be- 
cause he could'not see the danger. When 
the House came to ‘that consideration, he 
should be for granting the utmost conces- 
sions, not successively byt with a view of 
at once closing the question to the satisfac- 
tion of the country. Some immunities 
had already been granted the Catholics, 
such as the.elective franchise ; and after a 
Catholic was made a general-officer, still 
it was in the power of the government to 
employ him er not; but his rank would 
be the best security for his loyalty. In all 
events, ‘should the papal power ever fall 
into the hands of one of the family of 
Buonaparté, the measure could be. re- 
vised, and the restrictions re-imposed. 

Earl Camden avowed his sentiments to 
be pretty nearly the same as those which 
their lordships had just heard from his no- 
ble friend, with, however, this difference, 
that he thought the security to the Church 
establishment was previously necessary, 
and that without that security first obtaia- 
ed, no concession should be granted. He 
explained the reasons of his votes on this 
question since 180! ; and said, that if the 
present motion had not been made, he 
should have felt it his duty, early in the 
neXt session, to propose a similar consi- 
deration. He should now vote with the 
noble marquis, not thereby pledging him- 
self absolutely agaftist any intervenient 
circumstances which might arise. 

The Duke of Norfolk congratulated their 
lordships upon the steady progress of li- 
beral opinion. - He contended, that if 
there was any one political opinion that 
might be laid downas an axiom, it was this, 
that every man had a right to serve his 
God in the way which his conscience told 
him. was the best, provided that mode of 
worship was not inconsistent with the safe- 
ty.of the Established Church. If this pro- 
position was self-evident, no serious obsta- 
Cle could stand in the way of the’ present 
question—the legislature were bound to 
enquire whiy any portion of the commu- 


privileges ; begause to limit the share was 


noble marquis. The danger — narrow the strength. Any laws in vio- 
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lation of this right, the subject had a right 
to have repealed ; for there indisputably 
were laws, to the repeal of which the sub- 
ject had a right. ‘Would any noble lord 
say, that the subject had not a right to 
have the Star Chamber annihilated, or the 
writ ‘ de heretico comburendo’ done away 
with, provided it were exercised? As to 
the call for security, it could, he believed, 
be very easily obviated. In the oaths re- 
quired previously to the admission of mem- 
bers into the two Houses of Parliament, it 
had been proposed to omit the word spi- 
ritual in the oath to be administered to 
Catholics : “I do declare that no foreign 
prince or potentate hath or ought to have 
any power or authority, spiritual or tem- 
poral, within this realm.”” Now this word 
might still be retained, provided some such 
words were added to the oath as the fol- 
lowing :—* that shall in any way tend to 
subvert the established religion.” It was 
his intention to move, that a Committee of 
the House should take into its considera- 
tion the oath of allegiance as applied to 
the Roman Catholics. He was gratified 
at seeing this first step towards Roman 
Catholic emancipation; and hoped that 
the refusal to grant the measure would 
follow the fate of the Orders in Council, 
which had been retained with an obsti- 
nacy that had nearly driven our manuface 
turers into despair. He expressed his re- 
gret that the motion of the noble marquis 
did not pledge the House to something 
more immediate, decisive and direct. He 
rejoiced, however, at the great progress 
this question had hitherto made, and had 
no doubt of ‘its ultimate success. 

The Earl of Warwick stated his willing- 
ness to extend every privilege to the Ca- 
tholics that could be afforded with perfect 
safety to the establishment, since he was 
persuaded that the fall of the Church 
would pull down with it the whole fabric 
of the State. No noble lord could concur 
with the motion, unless he was prepared 
to go the whole, length of unlimited con- 
cession, and as his lordship doubted much 
the propriety of any concession at all, he 
should vote against it. 

The Earl*of Moira observed, that in the 
exhausted state of this discussion, it might 
seem impertinent in him to add any thing 


more ; but there was one’ point which it: 


‘was necessary to explain. The noble earl 
(Camden) had deprecated the idea of 
ledging himself by his vote that night. 


ow the precise object of the motion was, 


¢hat no noble lord should pledge himself 
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beyond the intention’ of considering this 
most important and paramount question, 
He entreated the attention of the Housetg 
the circumstances of the country ; to the 
agitation in Ireland, to the discontents ang 
disturbances in England, upon 'which 
sealed documents had been delivered to, 
Secret Committee only yesterday ; and 
then let them say, whether. at least, a 
much as this was not necessary. Under 
what circumstances grew the: fermen 
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‘which now existed in Ireland ?: Had itno 


been accurately pointed out by many no. 
ble lords? Was it no point to tranquillize 
the feelings of.four millions of peoplede 
tween this and the next session ? ‘He who 
thought not, was under a sad delusion; 
and if he were'a member of the adminiy 
tration, the delusion might be fatal. He 
lamented deeply that the Resolutions:of 
the aggregate meeting had been adopted, 
for they betrayed a want of confidetice 
in the legislature, and he almost concurred 
inthe sentiments of opprobrium which 
his noble friend had bestowed upon'them, 
But these Resolutions ought not: to’in 


‘fluence the House, who were to consider 


only the essential interests of the nation a 
large ; and the sentiments of the Catholics 
were as nothing in this scale. If th 
House should be convinced, that the mex 
sure it was now about to take into its:com 
sideration, was not only politic but neces 
sary, was it not folly. to refuse it, on at 
count of the intemperance of a certain 
class of individuals? The object of the 
motion was solely to pledge the House 


_a consideration which might in the meat 


lime tranquillize the spirits of the Irish 
Catholics. It bound the House to nothing 
more than that/consideration. | He added, 
on his own part, that the House oughtta 
come to it with an ardent desire to Com 
ciliate’ the Catholics; to grant thems 
boon necessary to the security of the:stale.a 
He wished the: noble lord had ‘not. cot 
nected such a ‘measure as this’ with the 
danger to which he’ had alluded; fori | 
he were not convinced, from: the:testim 
ny of all Ireland (manifested by the» Pel 
tions of both Protestants and Catholic) 
that so far from» shaking the security’ 

the established Church, concession to 

Catholics would tend to confirm it} 
should be the first to. resist: it. If ther 
were any danger to the Church at all, 
would arise from shutting the-door aga 

the consideration of the Catholic:claim ‘ 
and-it was theigrossest: of all. delusions" 
suppose, that to vote for the previ 
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question to night would get rid of the sub- 
ject. It would recur with reiterated 
strength. The Church could never be in 

ril while the numbers and consequence 
of the Catholics in Ireland remained as it 
did in proportion to the Protestants, Those 
numbers and that consequence would 
never increase, unless an undue direction 
were given to them by the vote of the 
House ; so that if the Church were put in 
danger, it could be only by their own 
fault, the House classed the Catholics to- 
gether by an uniform, and then wondered 
at their acting together. The noble and 
learned lord had quoted the statutes of the 
realm, which he considered the guards of 
Protestantism. In his opinion the noble 
and learned lord had totally misconceived 
the law, the real object of which (a most 
erroneous one certainly) was to induce 
the Catholics to quit their communion for 
the Protestant, to prevent their being de- 
barred of certain political privileges. The 
experience. of a century and an half had 
shewn how futile and nugatory was this 
hope; and yet the House persisted in this 
policy with all the evidences of its conse- 
quences before their eyes. With all his 
respect for the noble lords, he could not 
help thinking, that their politics came 
limping 50 years behind the circum- 
stances for which they were now called 
upon to legislate. After the eloquence 
of the noble mover, it would be an idle 
attempt for him to enlarge in worse terms 
on the importance of the subject. He 


cular part of the speech of the noble 
and learned lord:in which the previous 
question was urged, which he felt would 
not get rid of but redouble the evil. 
The malady might, perhaps, be incurable 
hereafter; and the ‘very intemperance, 
hich had been alluded to by the’ noble 
lord on the cross-bench, was only a symp- 
m of the fever. The conduct of the 
eoble and learned mover of the previous 


.foriimmuestion reminded bim of the situation of 


n unskilful rider, who was placed upon 

t back of a generous and high spirited 
horse. Alarmed at the peril in which the 
der was placed, he tightly grasped the 
em, and to check the impatient prancing 
Mf his steed, snatched the curb, thus plac- 
ms himself in real danger, because he had 
ist given way to unreasonable fears. 
le decision of the House: was vital to 
“ empire, and they were that) night 
ved: Upon to give one of the mast, seri- 
# Votes that had been proposed within 


respecting the Roman Catholics. 
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their walls. He therefore besought them 
to weigh well the probable consequences 
of their votes, and to bear in mind that to 
vote for the previous question, got rid of 
the measure for that night only ; and, that 
short as the present session was likely to. 
be, there would still be time enough for the 
reagitation of the subject. It was the opi- 
nion of a statesman now no more, that the 
Catholics could give no security, but their 
pledge; and he had applied to all 
the Catholic universities in Europe to 
know whether their oaths were adminis- 
tered or received with reserve or not, 
The unanimous opinion of those universi- 
ties was, that the oath was binding, and 
was the most solemn pledge that could be 
given; and then was he convinced of the 
safety of the concessions. This pledge 
was the only one the Catholics were com- 
petent to give ; and he was fully satisfied 
that the aversion from these concessions 
arose entirely from a want of thorough 
examination into the question. 

Viscount Sidmouth, although he had so 
frequently given his opinion on this sub- 
ject, could not abstain from saying a few 
words on the present occasion. If he had 
been one who opposed the motion of the 
31st of January last, he should also have 
felt it incumbent upon him to oppose the 
present. He was then of opinion, that the 
temper of the Catholics of Ireland render- 
ed it unworthy of the dignity of the House 
to grant their claims; and no concession 
ought to be made at the expence of the 
honour and dignity of the House. A spe- - 
cial objection was taken to them then, that 
they had arrayed themselves in the 
armour of right, and had assumed a me- 
nacing appearance. They might since 
have kept themselves within the pale of 
the law; but their intention and mind 
were still the same. He perfectly recol- 
lected that the noble marquis on that oc- 
casion had opposed concession, and how 
he could reconcile the contradiction be- 
tween his conduct then and now, was to 
him unintelligible. He (lord Sidmouth) 
after having carefully weighed the subject, 
felt it necessary to pursue on the present, 
the steps he had taken on former occasions, 
by -giving his decided negative to a mo- 
tion, which had for its object what it term- 
ed final and satisfactory adjustment, but 
what he begged leave to name complete 
and unlimited concession. Unless he 
thought that the degree of concession 
which he should be likely to grant the 
Catholics, was such as would be satisfac- 
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tory to them, he held it most fair and 
honest, with his limited views upon this 
subject, to oppose the motion at once, and 
in the bud. He might think, as he had 
thought in 1801, that the Irish act of 1793 
ought to be operative in every part of the 
kingdom, and that it would be desirable to 
connect the Roman Catholic priest with 
the government. This might still be po- 
litic, although circumstances had certain- 
ly rendered the policy questionable ; but 
before the House could vote for the pre- 
sent motion, they ought to be determined 
to concede the claims in their great and 
unlimited extent. He was sure the argu- 
ment of the noble marquis went thus far, 
and contained no single word of condition. 
The motion itself, indeed, spoke much of 
restriction ; but the noble marquis had 
said nothing about it. All the reciprocity 
(to use a well known phrase) was to be on 
one side. He was not insensible to the 
condition of the Irish Catholics; but'the 
mass of the population of Ireland had al- 
ways been forgotten; and the House 
heard only of 3, 4, or 5 millions who were 
to be conciliated and restored to tranquil- 
lity, and who claimed the rights and pri- 
vileges of Protestants. The exaggeration 
of these numbers, great as it was, was no- 
thing when compared with the exaggera- 
tion of their condition. The'House look- 


ed too much at the summit, and too little 


at the base. The condition of the Irish 
was, doubtless, improving, and the culti- 
vation of the country was certainly in 

rogress ; but noble lords deceived them- 
selves if they thought the discontents in 
Ireland were solely attributable. to the 
Catholic restrictions. This questionthad 
jong been made subservient to party and 
private views. The emancipation of the 
Trish from ignorance and poverty, was the 
first object for the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of the legislature. He was quite as 
anxious as the noble -marquis that order 
should be restored, but he did -not-think 
that the mode now proposed was-likely to 
effect the object; he should therefore vote 
for the previous question, although ‘he 
could have wished that the motion had 
been met by a simple negative. lt -wasa 
solecism to assert, that-men were-entitled 
to a complete participation in the sights 


and privileges of the constitution, where! 


there -was not perfect and implicit -obe- 
dienee. With regard:to'foreign influence, 
he was by no means satisfied. In Eng- 
land, ‘from ‘the time of John ‘to ‘the Re- 
formation, the temperal power of the 
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Pope had been always disputed: we 
Treland it had been ‘Woidad x Rae 
| was, perhaps, no country in Europe, where 
|even now the authority of the supreme 
| pontiff was more firmly established, op 
| more fully acknowledged. Under 'all the 
‘circumstances, he felt that he should not 
} satisfy his conscience by the performance 
of his duty, if he did not do all im big 
| power to defeat the motion. 

’ The Marquis of Headfort said a few 
— which were not heard below the 

ar. ; 

The Marquis of Lansdowne declared, 
that although he should willingly sup 
the proposition of his noble ‘friend, by 
should with more satisfaction have given 
his vote for a motion proposing the im. 
mediate consideration of the Roman (y 
tholic claims, since the result would be 
more effectually to tranquillize the coun. 
try. Noman, however, would vote fo 
the Resolution, who was not prepatedto 
goto the subject with a determinations) 
concede every thing that could be fairly 
demanded, ‘A.right reverend prelate (the 
archbishop of Canterbury) ‘had ‘enguired 
with an air of confidence, what’ was th 
value of the question supposing it were 
carried ?——Was there no advantage-+to be 
gained from the success of a motion, thy 
effect of which would be the tranquilliging 
of a whole nation ?—What was it but 4 
pledge, that as early as possible parla 
ment would proceed to review all the 
penal Jaws so injurious to the interes 
and welfare of the Catholics ?—+[t was nov 
for the first time, that a ray of hope hal 
broken through the dark clouds that over 
hung the prospect of the Catholics, 3 
by this light ‘vhey were to be cheer 
during the recess of parliament. The mii 
ble viscount who last spoke, had asserted 
that every thing was to be conceded al 
nothirig to be gained: that the recipi 
city was all on one side. Was this th 
faét >—Was it true, that when the zealo 
services of four millions were secured lt 
times like these, that nothing was ob 
ed? ‘Was all that gratitude, -all thaves 
dial affection, and united interest by whit 
the Catholics would be actwated,—w 
all these to be counted ‘no return for 
boon that would: be granted? The nol 
marquis -had said most. wisely, that 
cession to the Catholics was only: 
means of obtaining for them other adv 
tages \by-participation in the soe 
the constitution? What, however, aid: 


“a 











noble viscount insist? ‘That thedrish¢ 
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required eniancipation from poverty and 
ignorance, and yet he would not allow 
{ nin 

state ie, y should obtain either 
knowledge or wealth: this was the first 
time it had been gravely maintained, that 
the mode of making a people rich was 


keeping them poor, or the mode of mak-- 


ing them learned ' was keeping them ig- 
norant. Thus excluded from favour, con- 
fidence, or reward, what was more natu- 
ral than that they should look abroad? 
And to this cause was ‘to be traced the 
wuthority of the Pope in Ireland, The 
true secret of destroying his influence was 
by making it unnecessary, by allowing 
civilization to remove the chains with 
which superstition had shackled ignorance. 

The purpose for which he principally 
rose, was, to call the notice of the House 
to the circumstances under which this 
question was now brought forward. Ten 
years had elapsed since three millions of 
Catholics of Ireland appeared at the bar, 
humble petitioners for the removal of re- 
ligious disabilities, and during those ten 
years, exclusion and persecution had oc- 
casioned an increase of 5 or 600,000 Ca- 
tholics ; they had petitioned in vain—they 
will appeared at the bar, but under more 
favourable auspices; their cries for re- 


lief were strengthened by the voice of 
the Protestant body, who divested of every 
jealousy and suspicion, bore testimony to 
their peaceable and temperate demeanor. 
Besides this, one branch of a Protestant 
legislature had already determined in 


their favour. ‘What was the situation of 
the government of the country at this pe- 
tiod? It seemed thatnew light had broken 
in upon ministers, who for 10 years had 
been enveloped in clouds of ignorance and 
bigotry: they were now willing to grant, 


cip*Mbot yet afraid to act; a mixture of con- 


ord and discord, agreeing in nothing but 
lat they should all disagree—taking 
lelter in their discordance against the 
onsequences of further united resistance 
othe demands of the Catholics. Was it 
then the duty of the House to act for 

itelf, by taking the subject out of the 
tds of those too weak and too timorous 
“manage it? Much had been said upon 
me subject of securities, but little that was 
w''sfactory to those who seemed resolved 
“im be dissatisfied. In his.opinion, none 

her ought to be required ‘than such as 
lteady appeared in the statute-book ; the 
hon which the constitution had hitherto 


Md not vainly, relied. Convinced that | 
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“concéasion was absolutely necessary tose. 
cute the prosperity “aid happiness, and 
‘perhaps the existence of the empire, 
amidst the awful efforts against the com- 
mon enemy which he was convinced it 
had yet to maintain, he would give his 
hearty support to the original motion. 

His Royal Highness the ‘Duke of Cum- 
BERLAND observed, that his sentiments on 
this subject remained unaltered: he had 
hoped that the peaceable and tranquil de« 


‘meanor of the Catholics would on some 


future occasion have entitled their petitions 
to consideration, but his wishes had been 
disappointed: the last intemperate Reso- 
lutions had decided his mind, and he 
should, at present, resist all consideration 
of the subject. _ 

The Earl of Liverpool remarked, that 
withrespect to the general proposition 
before the House, there were two ways in 
which it should be considered ; first, with 
reference to its practicability ; and second- 
ly, with respect to its expediency. He 
should conceive himself as acting in a 
manner unworthy of his character, if he 
afforded support to amotion, withoutclear- 
ly seeing his way as to its leading to a sa- 
tisfactory conclusion. On the first of these 
grounds heshould alwaysstand. He would 
never meet a great question by little shifts 
or little expedients. It should be met upon 
great and general principles. Ifit could 
be so met, he would be the last man in the 
House to prevent such a consideration of 
the question. But when taken upon great 
and general principles, if he could not see 
his way to a safe conclusion, he should not 
be acting justly and manfully, if he did 
not avow that sentiment and act accord- 
ingly. Were the religious opinions of 
the Catholics the only obstacle, those 
should make no difference whatever. If, 
as was said by a noble friend,.any num- 
ber of persons would agree to take the 
oath of supremacy, there could be no.dan- 
ger in going to the extentrequired. This 
oath included an abjuration of all foreign 
jurisdiction, spiritual as well as temporal. 
He considered it as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, laid down at the Revolution: it was 
laid down as an essential principle, that the 
Protestant government was to be firmly 
established in these realms, He conceived 
this to be, that the power of the state was 
to be Protestant, maintained for the benefit 
of all descriptions of its subjects. The ar- 

uments of his noble friends were not 
lairly-stated. by noble lords opposite. ; It 
was contended by his noble friend only, 
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that in the present respective situations of 
‘the French government and the court of 
‘Rome, such a state of things might arise, 
as wowd render the papal power, so in- 
fluenced, as dangerous as ever in this 
country. If any one political principle 
was more firmly established than another, 
it was that the subjects of a state should 
owe no allegiance out of that state. 
Under these circumstances, he felt him- 
self called on to declare, that as he could 
not see his way to any beneficial result 
from the motion of his noble friend, he 
could not feel himself justified in acceding 
to it. It was a maxim of his political life 
—a maxim confirmed by all that he had 
ever heard, read, or observed, that with 
respect to a great constitutional question, 
if a stand were to be made, it should be 
made in limine. Therefore, as he saw not 
clearly any prospect of a practical con- 
clusion from the present proposition, he 
thought the true way in point of principle, 
_and the most manly way, was to resist if 
_the first instance. He would even go far- 
ther, and state, that if he were determined 
to make concession he would still oppose 
the motion, because he was against making 
any great change in the laws, without 
knowing what that change was to be. 
Before he could consent to a change, it 
_must be shewn to him at the time the 
measure was proposed, what was to be 
proposed in the room of that which then 
. existed. He believed it was competent to 
any noble peer to lay a Bill upon the table, 
‘and to shew therein what it was proposed 
to repeal and what to retain. He agreed 
with his noble friend opposite, that it was 
right to consider this great question asa 
whole, and he hoped, that whatever might 
‘be done on the subject, it would be done 
at once; it was impossible to form a just 
‘ estimate of the character of a measure 
_ proposed for adoption, without knowing 
the whole extent of what was to be done, 
- The Earl of Donoughmore said, he had, 
"as it was well known to many of their lord. 
ships, lived in habits of strict friendship 
‘ with the great body of the Catholics; he 
~ bad always been the strenuous advocate of 
' their cause; and he did not on the present 
occasion feel himself less inclined to be so 
than heretofore. He applauded the man- 
‘ ly manner in which the noble earl who 
had just spoken had always met this ques- 
‘tion : and confessed he always considered, 
that consideration involved concession ; 
and he would strenuously deprecate the 
idea of deludivg the Catholics by affording 
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them -tl d withholdi ue 
em -the one and withholding f, 

the other: but he thought ithe fares 
able omen, that the first minister of the 
crown should declare himself hostile to 
the measure. In his communications with 
the Catholics, he had advised them Not to 
give their confidence to the present minis. 
ters until they were satisfied with wha 
they intended to propose. He wished 
however, that the Resolutions of the late 
aggregate meeting had been marked } 
a little more temper. He could not atthe 
same time readily believe that lord Fin 
gal, who presided at it, and whose son had 
moved the Resolutions, should afterward 
have expressed his disapprobation of them, 
He was sorry to find the tone of those 
Resolutions had made so strong 'an impres. 
sion as it seemed to have done on ths 
minds of some noble lords; but ther 
would always occur in large public bodia 
moments of irritation; and it was’ not 
wonderful the Catholics should feel ajex 
lousy, when they found re-appointed to 
their situations the present ministers, who 
had on all occasions shewn themselves 
decidedly as their determined foes. The 
Catholics had said, we cannot givé you 
any further security, for when you gat 
us the right of franchise we took the fol 
lowing oath: “ And I do swear, that 
“« will defend, to the utmost of my power, 
“ the settlement and arrangemient of prog! 
* perty in this country, as established by 

“« the laws now in being: I do hereby di 
“claim, disavow, and solemnly abjure ut 
“ intention to subvert the present Chure 
« Establishment, for the purpose of stb 
« stituting a Catholic Establishment in il 
« stead ; and I do solemnly swear, that! 
« will not exercise any privilege to which 
«IT am or may become entitled, tod 
“ turb and weaken the Protestant religi 
“and Protestant government in this king 
«dom. So help me God ;” An oath) 
which they had ever since abided. 
rejoiced that with the exception of thet 
noble and learned lords, a concilialoy 
tone had been manifested upon this qué 
tion by all the noble lords who had spoke 
and he trusted it svould lead to that et 
summation which was so highly desirabl 
the conciliatory adjustment of the cla 
of the Catholics. The conduct of the™ 
tholics in a part of their Resolutions 
stating, that they could give no other 
curity than they had tendered in 
oaths, and that if the supremacy ° 
Pope was required to be given up, ic” 





not on their parts be agreed to, or at | , 
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that they could not give up that unity of 

wer wherever it was vested, which was 
esential to their religion, was in his, opi- 
nion highly tobe applauded. The motion 
before their lordships had his hearty sup- 


rt. 
PViecount Melville was anxious to say a 
few words for the purpose of stating his 
yeasons for voting for the motion of the 
noble marquis (Wellesley,) and he trusted 
he should not be called inconsistent in now 
taking the first moment, in which he 
thought the discussion could be safely, en- 
tered into, with a real view to conciliation, 
to give his vote for the consideration of 
the question. He agreed with his noble 
friend in his view, that if a stand was to be 
made, it ought to be made zn limine, but 
he thopght that period was past, and that 
after the concessions made to the Catholics 
by parliament. in 1793, they could not 
have in their contemplation the continuing 
for any long period to withhold the repeal 
ofthe remaining disabilities. He trusted 
that the Resolution, if adopted, would lead 
toa real spirit of conciliation ; he regret- 
ted the intemperance of some part of the 
Resolutions passed at the aggregate meet- 
ing, but he thought that notwithstanding 
any temporary intemperance parliament 
ought to pursue its course steadily, only 
keeping in view what it considered to be 
for the good of the empire. Those who, 
in 1800, could not agree with Mr. Pitt, 
ought to take the first opportunity of doing 
s0, He was glad to observe that there had 
been lately a great change in public opi- 
Mion in Ireland, because he thought it 
would lead to a spirit of mutual concilia- 
tion, and thus lead to the happiest effects, 

The Earl of Darnley said, he thought 
always that the Catholics of Ireland were 
entitled to the consideration and justice of 
the House. He hoped, therefore, the time 
was fast approaching when those claims of 
ustice and sound policy would be attended 
to. The noble earl then entered into a 


comparative statement of the number of | 
atholics and Protestants in Ireland. The 


former had considerably increased of late, 
and the latter had as considerably decreased. 
In one district the Catholic body which 
formerly consisted of 32,600 persons, had 
been recently augmented to 47,000 ; - and 
the Protestant body which formerly con- 
sisted of 17,000 persons, had been recently 
tduced to 10,000. Were it not for the 
teness of the hour, he could have com- 
municated to their lordships a great deal 
f useful and interesting information on 
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this subject, which he had derived from 
Mr. Wakefield’s recent publication, a very 
valuable work, which every man in the 
country, ought to read.* The Catholics 
had a right to come to an opinion of their 
own, for they were the persons most con- 
cerned. He would ask why his Majesty’s 
ministers would not advise the Prince Re» 
gent to give them relief ?——The generous 
and warm heart of the Irish could receive 
benefit and be. grateful, but they could 
not lie quiet under oppression and cruelty. 
Even under the restrictions the Catholics 
of Ireland had increased, and the Protese 
tants had diminished. 

Lord Redesdale said, he had formerly 
objected to a committee, and had now 
a greater objection to support the present 
motion, because he was convinced the 
claims of the Catholics ought not to be al- 
lowed unless very strong securities were 
given, Absolute concession, without re- 
striction, he never could agree to. He 
should therefore vote against the motion. 

Lord. Grenville could not give a silent 
vote on the subject; he must express the 
gratification which he felt at the manly 
manner in which the subject had been 
brought forward, and if he bad any thing 
to regret, it was that the Resolution did not 
go the whole length of promising the re- 
peal of the Catholic disabilities. He 
agreed with the noble marquis who brought 
forward the motion, that the greatest mise 
chief which could be brought on the coun- 
try, would be to deceive the Catholics at 
this moment, by holding out to them illu- 
sory expectations. He had beentold bya 
noble lord, that the safety of the coristitu- 
tion was involved in their vote ; but which 
of them was now giving the best proof of 
attachment ‘to the principles of the Revo- 
lution, he who excluded four millions of 
men from the benefits of the constitution, 
or he who would bring them in to share 
and strengthen it? There were those who 
thought the question might be put off 
without danger, but let them not “ lay 
that flattering unction to the soul.” It 
grew dangerous as it was delayed. He 
lamented it had not been settled finally 12 
years ago. Since that time discontents 
must-have increased; and it was not 
strange that mistrust should now be found 
when we made our offers of friendship, 





_* An Account of Ireland Statistical and 
Political, by Edward Wakefield, 2 vols, 
4to. Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, . 
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The confidence of the Catholics could not 
grow at once as complete as it would have 
been, had their desires been granted 12 
years ago, or five, or three, or two, or even, 
more than all, when the restrictions were 
taken offthe Regency. It was most expe- 
dient not to lose a moment, The Catho- 
lics could not be expected to wait submis- 
sively and confidently for the six or nine 
months that might pass till the meeting of 
parliament, without some pledge, espe- 
cially under such a ministry, when the lord 
chancellor, the keeper of the king’s con- 
science, declared, that to comply with 
their wishes would be to sacrifice the con- 
stitution. At all events, if their lordships 
gave their voice for them, late events 
shewed that they were not to expect great 
resistance in another quarter. The noble 
and learned lord who had objected so much 
in detail, had only to send his objections 
to be discussed in the Committee. It was 
impossible not to express an additional sa- 
tisfaction at the proof which was now fur- 
nished, that the measure must be even- 
tually successful; and yet this was the 
measure for which he and other members 
of that House had been charged with little 
short of treason against the King and Con- 
stitution. Those very men who rose to 
power on the charge now admitted that 
they had all along thought with him, and his 
noble friend ; although they had not hesitat- 
ed so to calumniate them. Here was a new 
proof also of the advantage of free discus- 
sion. If the question could have yielded 
to the votes of great majorities in that 
House, to undue influence, or to a popular 
cry, itmust have perished ; but it was sup- 
ported, and it was now triumphant.—This 
was the spirit of the constitution, and it 
was into this constitution that four millions 
of men were about to be admitted by the 
vote of that night. He repeated, that he 
would not vote for the motion now, he 
‘ never would vote for it, if he did not con- 
ceive that the vote of the House would 
pledge them to concession, not doled and 
parcelled out with a niggardly and reluc- 
tant hand, but going to the full extent of a 
total repeal of their disabilities. When he 
said so, he did not exclude those securities 
which might be deemed necessary to pre- 
serve the Protestant establishment, being 
satisfied that upon the preservation of it 
depended the safety, happiness, and tran- 
quillity of both countries. He should 
prefer to the present motion a declaration 
that parliament would, early next ses- 
sion, proceed to a total repeal of those dis- 
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abilities ; and he should prefer still more , 
declaration that they would, at this mo. 
ment, proceed to the repeal of them,’ By 
as he could not get what was most agres, 


able to his wishes, he gladly hailed thy 


which was offered to him. 

Earl Stanhope said, that if there ‘er 
doubts concerning the votes on this 
tion, he held it very fair to catch’ pet. 
secutors in their own traps, when lie; wh 
was of a different opinion, had the law 
his side. He could turn all the bishops 
out of the House. He referred to the 304 
of Charles 2, cap. 2, which was passed fy 
the more effectually disabling Papisy 
from which he would read a few work 
The act stated, that from and after the 1y 
day of December, then next ensuing (aday 
now long past) “all peers or membersofile 
House of Peers, (which, of course, included 
their lordships the bishops) who shoulda. 
visedly come or remain in the presence ofthe 
king or queen, or into the king or queen 
houses during that reign, or those of thet 
successors, should incur all the painso 
that act, unless they had previously indu 
time taken the oath prescribed to themin 
the proper place, between the hours of) 
and 12 in the forenoon.” Now, instead 
of coming to that House and taking th 
oath, all their lordships the bishops bal 
gone to court in the first instance, ail 
were therefore Popish rescuants convic, 
and disqualified incurably from sittingis 
parliament. His intention was, when bit 
Bill came on, to bring this act before the 
House ; but he hoped he should harem 
occasion for it, if my lords the bisho 
behaved like good boys, as he hoped th 
would; otherwise he should certain 
turn them all out neck and shoulders, 

The Lord Chancellor moved the standi 
order, and strangers were excluded dat 
ing the remainder of the debate. 

On the division on the previous que 
tion, the numbers were— 

Contents, present ....eccesssssrsere U4 

Proxies cccicccdcceccovscoccceccvencce: Om ; 

Non Contents, present «.+.+e+eye0+ Tt 

Proxies .reccccsscccecsseseeersssreeee Ol 


=| M 


Majority for the previous question | 
List of the Minority. 


PRESENT. 
Norfolk 
Somerset 
Grafton 


Dukes. 
Kent 
Sussex 





Bedford 
Devonshire 
MarauissEs. 
Headfort 
Lansdowne 
Eak1s. 


Grosvenor 
Camden 
Caernarvon 


Grey 
Harrowby 
Charlemont 


Conyngham 
Donoughmore 
Clancarty 
Mountjoy 
Balcarras 
Strathmore 

VISCOUNT. 
Melville 


reterborough 
Plymouth 
larendon 
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St. John 

Clifton (E. Darnley) 

Byron 

Dutton (M. Douglas) 

King 

Montfort 

Foley 

Ponsonby (E. Besbo- 
rough) 

Grantham 

Holland 

Sundridge (D. of Ar- 
gyll) 

Ducie 

Grantley 

Bulkeley 

Boringdon 

Montagu 

Tyrone (M. Water- 
ford) 

Braybrooke 

Amberst 

Grenville 

Ossory 

Mulgrave 

Bradford 

Yarborough 

Saltersford 
town) 

Dawnay (Downe) 
wydir 

Wellesley 

Carrington 

Erskine : 

Monteagle (M. Sligo 

Lauderdale’ ) 

Ponsonby 

Bisnop. 
Kildare 


(Cour- 


Paoxizs. 


Carysfort 
Fortescue 
Derby 
Iichester 
Ashburnham 
ViIscounNTs. 
Anson 
Bolingbroke 
Hereford 
Lorps. 
Glastonbury 
Mendip 
Breadalbane 
Crewe 
Hawke 
Berwick 
Thurlow 
Hutchinson 
Glandore 
Somers 
Dundas 
Boyle (E. Cork) 
Auckland 
Cawdor 
Butler (E. Ormond) 
Lilford 





Ashburton 
Ailsa (E, Cassilis) 
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Brsxoprs. 
Rochester 


Norwich 


Present, 74—Proxies, 51-——-125. 
List of the Majority. 
PRESENT. 


Cumberland 
Beaufort 
Rutland 
Marovuisses. 
Bath 
Cornwallis 
Winchester 
Ears. 
Bridgewater 
Westmorland 
Winchilsea 
Sandwich 
Cardigan 
Shaftesbury 
Aylesford 
Pomfret 
Graham (Montrose) 
Warwick 
Buckinghamshire 
Egremont 
Radnor 
re 
igb 
Mencheld 
Liverpool 
Romney 
Chichester 
Powys 
Orford 
Lonsdale 
Talbot 
Longford 
Aboyne 
Rosse 
Gosford 
Caledon 
ViIscounmTs. 
Falmouth 


Hampden 
Sydney 
Sidmouth 
Cathcart 
Lorps. 

Eldon 
Hay (E. Kinnoul) 
Boston 
Brownlow 
Dynevor 
Walsingham 
Rodney 
Eliot 
Gordon (Huntley) 
Carleton (Shannon) 
Suffield 
Kenyon 
Verulam (Grimstone) 
Douglas 
Douglas (Morton) 
Rous 
ee 

aynio 
Bolton . 
Loftus (M. Ely) 
St. Helens 
Redesdale 
Ellenborough 
Sheffield 

ABCHBISHOPA 
Canterbury 
York 
Cashel 
Brsuors. 

London 
Chichester 
Salisbury 
Exeter 
Oxford 
Meath 


Proxtss. 


Duxx. 

Manchester 
Marquis. 

Abercorn 

EaRLs. 
Chesterfield 
Aylesbury 
Onslow 
Effingham 
Home 
Wilton 
Stamford 
Manvers 
Lindesay 
Enniskillen 
Ferrers 
Craven 


Kellie 

Malmesbury 

Northampton 

Macclesfield 

Harcourt 

Poulet 
VISCOUNTS. 

Curzon 

Bridport 

Dudley and Ward 

Northland 

Wentworth 

Lorps. 

Selsey 

Willoughby 

Cahir 

Tyrawly 
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Le Despencer 
Sherborne | 
Ribblesdale 
Sinclair 
Saltoun 
Percy 
Vernon 
Napier 
Arden 
Wodehouse 
Nelson Worcester 
‘Rivers Bangor 


Present, 74—Proxies, 52—126. 
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Beauchamp 
BrIsHops. 
Bath and Welis 
Peterborough 
Bristol , 
Winchester 
Durham 
Carlisle 
St. Davids 
Hereford 


Majority 1. 


Stivenptary Curates Bitt.] The Earl 
of Harrowby rose to postpone the order of 
the day, fora committee of the whole House 
on the above-Bill, until Friday se’nnight. 
He would then submit to the House certain 
Amendments, and that the nature and ob- 
ject of the Bill might be fully known, 
and examined by those whom. it -particu- 
larly \poncerned, it could‘then lie over 
till an early period in the next session. 

Lord Grenville expressed his deep sense 
of the importance of the Bill: be did not 
believe that those who were now anxious 
for its postponement, meant to dispute the 
principle on which it was founded, or 
could feel any disinclination to go into a 
grave consideration tending to some mea- 
sure of this kind, He felt the necessity of 
proceeding with caution in a matter involv- 
ing the rights and interests of a numerous 
body of persons, the most venerable and 
respectable in this country. Nothing 
should be done without the: fullest and 
most mature deliberation; and, he was 
happy that his noble friend, by the mode 
he had proposed, would give every oppor- 
tunity for the examination of the measure. 
That examination, he trusted, would be 
with a view to some adequate measure for 
the attainment of the ebject sought to be 
accomplished, and which he considered of 
the greatest importance that could be 
brought before their lordships. It was 
impossible for any person: to see the re- 
turns of the state of the parochial clergy 
in this country, which then’ lay on their 
lordships’ table, and not to feel, that if par- 
liament, early in the ensuing session, did 
not carefully enter into the examination of 
the subject, they would omit one of the 
most important of their duties, and neglect 
one of the best means that could be afford- 
ed, for ‘securing the peace and good, go- 
vernment of the country. He retarned 
thanks to his noble friend for having 
brought the measure forward, and for the 


zeal and ability which he es 
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in endeavouring to effect it. He conjured 
their lordsbips to turn their serious atten. 
tion to it; and he hoped that those who 
from the situations they occupied, = 
more particularly interested in the Bill 
would endeavour to promote the object, 
by procuring as much information a8 pox 
sible on the subject. 

The Earl of Suffolk concuryed in the 
observations. of his noble friend, fe 
earnestly conjured the House to take into 
consideration the situation of that merito. 
rious class of individuals whom the Bill 
sought to relieve. To prove the necessity 


of an alteration in the system, he instanced 
the case of a Curate in the Diocese of 
Lincoln, whoreceived only 321. per annum, 
which, with the utmost economy, was 
utterly insufficient for his support, 

The committee on the Bill was then fix 
ed for Friday se’nnight. 


Mr. Patmer’s Per-Centace Biti] 
The Earl of Moira gave notice of bis jiiten. 
tion of moving the second reading of this 
Bill, on Friday next. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he did not 
think there was a noble lord in the Hous 
who, on consideration, would not be 4 
opinion, that Friday next would be tw 
éarly a period. The information whid 
had been ‘moved for, even if it were sulfici 
ent, could not be printed and laid on th 
table béfore that time. There was on 
most particular reason to prevent its being 
brought forward’ on the day proposed 
Two reports on the subject of those claim 
one of them. originating in that Houg 
and the other elsewhere, were ordered 
be re-printed. Now, these document 
which afforded very important information 
could notbe got ready at the period speci 
ed. If it was, therefore, determined th 
the second reading should stand for the da 
proposed, he hoped it would be with 
understanding that, unless those. papt 
were laid on the table for some dayst 
fore, it would not be pressed. In the pr 
sent situation ‘of the country, when at 
mand of public money, so enormous 
73,0001. and 9,000/. a year was to bed 
cided on, the fullest information she 
be given. Jn such a case, even the m 
earl must see the necessity of having tim 
papers printed, that the House might Mia 
in possessidn ‘of those materials, Wi 
would probably operate strongly of 
discussion. . 
their Tordships, limiting the remunet ! 
to be granted to the highest officers in 





There was then a Bill beimgprive 
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staré, for the greatest services. If, in such 
4 case as that, the legislature had interfered, 
je hoped, before these claims were acced.- 
ed to, that every information would be 
jsid before the House, and that the whole 
business would receive the strictest inves- 
tigation. th 

The Earl of Moira persisted in his inten- 
tion of moving the second reading of the 
Billon Friday, if the papers were then on 
the table. 

The Lord Chancellor said, it was compe- 
jent for every noble lord, who wished to 
peruse the papers moved for, to endeavour 
fo procure a postponement of the Bill. 
for his own part, however, he felt no diffi- 
culty in saying, that he should be perfectly 
prepared to give his vote on Friday next. 
Inthe course of his public duty, the sub- 
ject had come under his consideration, 
and his mind was made up on it. He 


would oppose the Bill, in every way in 
which it might be presented. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, July 1. 


Petition oF SitkK MANUFACTURERS RES 
fECTING THE RENEWAL OF THE East Inpia 
Covpany’s CuarTer.} A Petition of se- 
veral silk manufacturers was presented 
ind read; setting forth, 

« That, at a time when unfortunate cir- 
meme cumstances have deprived the petitioners 
ingmfor a series of years, of the regular sup- 
plies of the raw materials which they 
ised todraw from the continent of Europe, 
ley have anxiously looked up to the ex- 
tions of the East India Company in order 
ddraw from India those resources which 
lat country could in a great measure 

lord, and Which are absolutely necessary 
othe preservation of the silk manufac- 
ry in this country; and that although 
he court of directors of the Kast India 

ompany have uniformly professed to be 
eisible of the great importance of the 
ilk manufactory in a national point ‘of 

ew, and consequently of the necessity of 

couraging in India the extendéd culture 
ind improvement of the raw material for 
ne purpose of encreasing its consumption 
thome, not only the result of their exer- 
ons has not been such as ‘the petitioners 
i'd reason to anticipate, but their impor- 
ation of raw silks since*the year 107, 
hen first the petitioners began to be de- 
tived of the regular supplies they used 
craw from the continent of Europe, has 


inWPlen'very short of what it used to be in 


East India Company’s Charter. 
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those years which afforded them a copious 
supply of Italian silks; and that it is, 
therefore, with the utmost surprize and 
concern, that the petitioners observe the 
following proposal made to his Majesty’s 
ministers by the court of directors, «« That 
it being desirable, as well for the public 
as for the Company, that the quality of 
silk grown in India should not be deterio- 
rated, it is submitted that this: article be 
confined to the Company;’’ and that the 
experience of the petitioners enable them 
to assert, that motives of private interest 
alone, and an absolute disregard of those 
public grounds on which the court of di- 
rectors professes to act, could have sug 
gested the proposal above: recited, inas~ 
inuch as the improvement introduced in 
the silk factories in India was not derived 
from the local knowledge and skill of the 
servants of the East India Company, but 
from the information and assistance af- 
forded them by individuals who had ob- 
tained an accurate knowledge of the man- 
ner in which raw silks are prepared in the 
southern part of Europe; and that, in 
corroboration of the petitioners’ statement, 
and in direct contradiction of the claim 
preferred by the East India Company, the 
best raw silk imported from India.was first 
reeled in and obtained from a free factory; 
and that the same causes which have hi- 
therto deprived the silk manufacturers of 
a regular supply of raw silks from India 
are likely to operate constantly to their 
detriment under the management of the 
East India Company; and, among others 
the uncertainty of adequate funds being 
always secured for that purpose, those 
which ought to have been reserved for the 
silk investments having frequently been 
diverted, whenever a temporary pressure 
has been felt in other department: ; and 
that from the foregoing facts, and from 
their general experience, the petitioners 
are convinced, that, so long as they are 
dependent on the East India Company for 
the necessary supplies of the raw material, 
so long ‘must they expect to suffer from 
continued scarcity and disappointment ; 
and that the petitioners can have no hope 
of the improvement of which Bengal silks 
are susceptible being attained under the 
management of the East India Company, 
the individuals appointed to superintend 
that branch of trade being selected in con- 
formity to regulations in no respect com- 
patible with a perfect knowledge of the 
qualities of silks required for the silk ma- 


‘nufactory in this country ; and that nothing 
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but the liberty afforded to individuals, pos- 
sessed of such knowledge, to pursue un- 
controlled such measures as may be best 
calculated to promote the object in view, 
can support the petitioners in the hope of 
obtaining, at some future time, a regular 
supply of Bengal silks ultimately adequate 
in quantity and quality to supersede, in a 
great measure, the necessity of having re- 
course to foreign nations for a supply of 
the raw material, without which the silk 
manufactory cannot be preserved in this 
country; and that the petitioners throw 
themselves on the justice of the House, 
confident that the great importance of the, 
silk manufactory will not be overlooked in 
the discussions which are to determine the 
abandonment or the renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Excise Dutigs Buu—LeatHer Tax.} 
Mr. Brougham begged that the third read- 
ing of this Bill might be postponed till to- 
morrow, the parties interested being in 
the very act of instructing their represen- 
tatives to oppose it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not consent to any delay, but moved 
that the Bill be now read a third time. 

Mr. Brougham begged of the right hon. 

entleman to hesitate before he passed a 

ill, which went to affect, in a very 
severe degree, $0,000 persons in this city, 
and 800,000 persons in the country. A 
tax on starch, a tax on bread, or a tax on 
cattle would be objected to. What was 
this but a tax on cattle ? A tax on leather 
was a tax on machinery, on every imple- 
ment used in husbandry, and on the shoes 
of all farmers servants. Pro tanto, it went 
to raise the price of bread. It was in the 
nature of a poll tax, and went to affect 
every man in our army and navy, to the 
number of about $00,000, each of whom 
consumed from two to six pairs of shoes 
every year. Was this the way to raise 
taxes? This was taxing government with 
one hand, to pay it with the other. It was 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer taxing 
the Secretary of War. He gave notice 
that he should, early next session, bring 
forware a motion on the subject of the 
property tax, as it was made to affect 
farmers, conceiving that tax, in the way 
in which it affected them, as being in- 
consistent with sound policy, morality, 
and justice. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in an- 
swer to the observations which had fallen 
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from several gentlemen in reg 

tax on hides, st that Wd 
adopted for relieving the tanner from what 
he thought was a hardship, in being taxed 
for the stock in hand: the relief so given 
would comprise the quantity of hides jg 
process of tanning, and not the raw mate. 
rial untouched ; because it would be q 
most injurious mode of proceeding towards 
the public, to allow the tanners to put 
half a million of money into their pockets, 
by extending the relief to the whole of 
the stock in hand. In many places th 
trade had eighteen months stock, in others 
they had only five months. He should 
be wanting in his duty to the public, if be 
were to concede their demands, wholly 
and without limitation. No doubt the 
price of the commodity to the consume 
would be raised; he hoped not too much, 
If the tanners next session could make a 
case sufficient to call upon parliament for 
further relief, unquestionably it would be 
granted. There were some other benefits 
to be afforded to the trader. He should 
propose to give an increase of drawback 
on articles exported in a manufacturing 
state. 

A long conversation afterwards took 
place on the question that the Bill be read 
a third time, when iy 5 

The Speaker suggested the propriety of 
Reber. the pr till the rchedale 
applicable to the tax in question came to 
be considered. 

The Bill was accordingly read a third 
time, On the schedule applicable to the 
Tax on Leather, the House divided—for 
the Clause 86, Against it 78 ; Majority & 
—The House again divided on a question, 
that the further discussion of the Bill be 
adjourned till to-morrow. For the Ad. 
journment 64, Against it 81; Majority 1) 
—The Bill was then passed. 


Penitentiary Hovuse.] The Howe 
having resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply 

Mr. 


Holford moved, that a sum df 
30,000/. should be granted to his nae 
towards building a Penitentiary Hous 

In submitting this motion to the commit 
tee, he stated, that the whole expence? 
the intended Penitentiary House was esti 


mated at 260,000/. From the. nature 

the plan, however, the building was tobe 
divided into six parts, each of which wollt 
be built separately ; so that, with ™ 
sum now proposed to be voted, he ho ; 
considerable progress would be made! 
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ear towards building a wall to en- 
srcld the intended space within which the 
prison was to be, and towards building one 
ose parts. , 
Pe, W. Smith acceded to the propriety 
of building a Penitentiary House, but ob- 
jected to the enormous expence at which 
it was to be accomplished. 

Mr. Holme Sumner not alone strongly 
reprobated the expenditure of such a sum 
as 30,0001. at this particular crisis, but 
objected to the system of Penitentiary 
Houses altogether, which, he was convinced 
would ultimately prove to be nothing but 
seminaries for vice. 

Lord Robert Seymour took that opportu- 
nity of entering into a defence of the 
system adopted towards the prisoners in 
Cold-Bath-fields prison, which he said he 
knew, from ocular demonstration, to be 
of the most admirable description. This 
he was induced to do from some observa. 
tions which had fallen from an hon. 
baronet (sir F, Burdett) on a former night. 

Mr. Long said, that the principle of 
building Penitentiary Houses had been ap- 
proved by the House, who had passed laws 
uponthe subject long since. He admitted 
that the estimate of the expence of the 
proposed building was very enormous, 
but he begged to assure the House that 
‘economy should be most studiously con- 
sulted, and that if the expence could be 
lessened, it certainly should, 

Mr. Hume spoke in favour of the motion. 
He detailed a calculated proportion of 
crime in England and Scotland, which he 
said was ten to one less in Scotland than 
in this country. This he ascribed to the 
prevalence of education, which generated 
‘habits of reflection. 

Mr. Wilberforce supported the motion, 
both on the ground of economy, and the 
‘moral use of penitentiaries. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that at a time when 
the taxes were so grievous, and so much 
discontent prevailed, the House should be 
cautious how they sanctioned. such a mo- 
tion. He wished the experiment of edu- 
cation to be tried on the poor, which he 
thought would be more efficacious and 
less expensive, than’ the proposed esta-. 

lishments. 

‘Mr. Bankes said, that he had just given 
areluctant consent to the leather tax on 
the ground of necessity, and thought the 
Present a very inauspicious moment to ask 
for so large a grant. The plan appeared 

0 him @ very expensive one. 

Mr. Sinclair merely wished to state his 
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concurrence in opinion with the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last on the subject of 
this estimate. He was not disposed to 
question the general policy of this insti- 
tution, which, if the country were placed 
in a different situation, it might be very 
desirable to establish ; but, in the present 
state of our finances, not only all useless 
expences must be avoided, but all, which 
though useful, were not absolutely neces- 
sary; and he should therefore feel it his 
duty to take the sense of the committee 
as to the propriety of this grant. 

The Committee then divided; For the 
Grant 41, Against it 7; Majority 34. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, July 2. 


Leatuer Tax.}] The Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means was brought 
up, and the Resolutions agreed to. 

Mr. Brougham took that opportunity of 
asking the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether it was his inten- 
tion to press the additional duty on Lea- 
ther, after it had been agreed to only by a 
majority of eight members ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answer- 
ed, that the House having agreed to the 
measure, it remained with the other 
branches of the legislature, to deal with it 
as they might think proper. 


ADDRESS RESPECTING MAnry-LE-BONE 
Park.}] Mr. Creevey rose, in pursuance of 
his notice, to move for certain papers re- 
specting the expenditure which had hi- 
therto been made in the improvements of 
this Park. He observed that the crown 
lands now formed into the park in ques- 
tion consisted of 550 acres, the leasés of 
which expired last year, and as the pro- 
duce of this park was likely to form a con- 
siderable portion of the public:revenue, 
he deemed it extremely essential that the 
House should be put in possession of every 
information which could, in any way, 
tend to shew them that due exertions had 
been made in the disposition of these 
lands, to consult the interests of the coun« 
try, and the increase of its revenue. By 
an act now in existence, it was stipulated 
that the surveyor of crown lands should, 
at the expiration of every three years, and 
within thirty days of the meeting of par- 
liament, make a return of such improve- 
ments or alterations as he might, in the 
execution of his duty have thought proper 
to make, and this with the obvious intent 
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of shewing to parliament how far that 
course had been pursued, which might be 
considered most conducive to the public 
benefit. The present surveyor, however, 
(lord Glenbervie) had not yet thought it 
proper to submit this retuin; and when 
he (Mr. Creevey) ona former night made 
some allusions to the necessity of the act 
being complied with, it was thought that 
he was asking something unreasonable, 
and that in calling for a fulfilment of a 
public act- of the legislature, he was de- 
manding that which was by no means ne- 
cessary or usual. Without this return he 
felt himself totally at a loss to compre- 
hend what were the plans of the surveyor, 
or how far his arrangements might be 
consistent with the feelings and wishes of 
the country: and in this state of ignorance 
he felt it his duty to move for such papers, 
es might in some, though inasmall degree, 
throw a slight gleam of light upon the 
subject. According to his idea of what 
was right, he conceived that, in the dispo- 
sition of the crown lands in Mary-le-bone, 
three objects should be considered: first, 
an increase of the public revenue; next, 
the conyenience and advantage of his 
Majesty’s subjects ; and, lastly, the orna- 
ment which these lands might be made to 
the environs of the metropolis. How far 
these objects were likely to be effected, 
he was totally at a loss to conceive, from 
the absence of the report of the surveyor. 
He had, however, taken a survey of the 
park himself, and all he had been able to 
discover was a gravel walk and copious 
plantations of boards, within which was a 
notice, forbidding all persons from tres- 
pressing therein upon pain of prosecution, 
at the suit of a Mr. Nash, who he under- 
stood to be an architect, and who had 
thus constituted himself the commander 
in chief of the spot. Thus, therefore, was 
he deterred from all further investigation, 
and, in consequence, he felt it his duty to 
call the attention of the House and of the 
country to the consideration of those im- 
portant concerns. The House had heard 
much of a celebrated canal, which was 
called the Regent’s Canal, but which, be 
contended, would more properly be called. 
lord Glenbervie’s and Mr. Nash’s canal, 
for the former had a share in it to the 
amount of 3,500/, and the latter to 10,0002. 
This canal, he understood, was to pass 
through the park, and, as Mr. Nash had 
stated in bis prospectus, was likely to pro- 
duce to the subscribers a profit of 11 per 
cent. This was a circumstance which he 


s 
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conceived totally disqualified the nob 


lord for the situation, of surveyos 
park, as he could. never aces ae 
principle of making a man a public sep. 
vant, whose own interests were as mach 
concerned in the object he had to cam 
into effect as those of the public, whom he 
was to serve. In this situation he view 
lord Glenbervie; for the noble Jord had 
not alone a share in the canal, but had 
also some part of the land Which was to 
be disposed of.—The hon. gentleman hay. 
ing then adverted to the good. effec 
which resulted from his having called the 
attention of the House to a plan. which 
was formerly in contemplation of erecting 
houses on part of Hyde Park, a pian, hi 
he had reason to believe had been abape 
doned, from the fact of its having:been 


_brought under public notice, con 


by moving, “ That an humble Address be 


-presented to his royal highness the Pring 


Regent, that he will be graciously. pleased 
to give directions, that there be laid. be, 
fore this House, an account of all sums of 
money expended upon the crown lands 
in Mary-le-bone Park from the expire 
tion of the lease in the same in the year 
1811, to the present time.” 

Mr, Wharton could not help admiring 
the ingenuity of the hon. gentleman» 
submitting to the House at the end of the 
session, motions upon subjects of which 
he professed himself totally ignorant. He 
was satisfied that the hon. gentleman could 
have no view in the motion which he hall, 
now made, but that of calumniating thi 
character of one of the most zealous’ aml 
faithful servants that had ever been ei} 
gaged in the public service ; and, in shi 
opinion he was strongly confirmed, from 
the knowledge which. that hon. gentlem 
must have, that no.information ¢ould! 
given him of the description he require) 
by the production of the accounts i 
which he had moved; accounts, Whig 
he (Mr. W.) had not the slightest objectitl 
to produce. With respect to the remit 
of the hon. gentleman, that Mr. Nash 
constituted himself the commande # 
chief of the district, he could only ansmt 
that Mr. Nash.wasga most eminent 
veyor, and that being employed ia ™ 
character by the Board ‘of Woods and lt 
rests, it became-him to use all those a 
of preserving the property entrusted 0m 
care that were usval on sach occaslle 
Had the nerves of the hon. gentlemanv 
less sensitive, and had he not been Migm 
ened by a few boards, but extended. # 
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walk a little farther, he would have soon 
yen that great improvements had been 
made, and that those improvements were 
likely to become still more extensive. As 
fo the observation that the canal which 
had been alluded to ought more properly 
to be called lord Glenbervie’s Canal than 
the Regent’s Canal, he begged to state, that 
the term Regent’s Canal was given it from 
compliment to his Royal Highness, and 
pot from any share which his Royal High- 
ness had in its construction ; and as to its 
being called lord Glenbervie’s Canal, it 
had no more right to be called after 
him than after any other person who 
was a subscriber to the amount of 
10,0001.; which, when compared with the 
whole expence of the canal, namely 
980,000. could scarcely be deemed a 
suficient claim for such a distinction. He 
was happy to find that he and the hon, 
gentleman agreed as to the course which 
ought to be pursued in the formation of 
the proposed park. The hon. gentleman 
had said that the three points which ought 
tobe considered were, first, the increase 
of the public revenue ; next, the laying 
out part of it for the public amusement ; 
and, last, the rendering it an ornament to 
the environs of the metropolis. These 


points had happily been studiously con- 
sued, and the hon. gentleman would find, 


upon reading the Report, that upon these 
grounds the whole of the improvements 
had been planned. The hon. gentleman 
hext entered into a defence of the particu- 
ar course pursued by lord Glenbervie, as 
the surveyor, and adduced a variety of 
stances, in which it appeared that ever 

rangement made by that noble lord had 
been dictated by the most conscientious 
uisposition to promote the interests of the 


MM@Epublic. By his plans for the construction 


of Mary-le-bone park the increase of the 
anded revenue of the crown would exceed 
0001. In conclusion, the hon. gentle- 
man deprecated, in the most marked man- 
mer, the disposition which had been so 
urequently evinced in. the House, to hold 
p thecharacter and conduct of the public 
servants to obloquy and contempt. Such 
laworthy, as well as illiberal proceedings, 
ould have no other effect than to create a 
tendency to revolution, and the feeling of 
iscontent in the public breast, which for 
he sake of the peace, the happiness, and 
he prosperity of the country, it was most 
essential to avoid. 
tye Oreres denied that he was actuated 
vy aby wish to promote public discontent 
(VOL. XXL) ii 
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or to create a disposition to revolt; if 
such a disposition did exist, it was ascriba- 
ble more to the conduct of his Majesty’s 
ministers, than to any thing which he could 
say. All he meant to contend was, that 
lord ’Glenbervie, having a private interest 
in the plan which he was conducting in 
Mary-le-bone park, he was unfit to be ap- 
pointed the public surveyor. 
The Address was then agreed to. 


Bristow Exsction—Samuet Frer- 
cHER’s Petition.] Sir F. Burdett rose, 
for the purpose of putting two questions to 
the hon. gentleman on the other side of 
the House, the Jatter of which he consi- 
dered of peculiar importance. He wished 
to be informed, first, whether any steps 
had been taken by his Majesty’s govern- 
ment respecting a Petition which he had 
presented some time since from a person 
of the name of Fletcher, in which the pe= 
titioner complained of having been ruined 
by the conduct of some excise officers, 
and intowhich some enquiry was promised 
to be made? An hon. gentleman oppo- 
site had just attributed to his hon. friend a 
disposition to excite revolution: now, in 
his opinion, a revolution had already taken 
place—a circumstance which was suffi- 
ciently manifest from very recent proceed- 
ings: he alluded to the disturbances at 
Bristol. In his judgment, where the mili- 
tary were called out, and where the troops 
were ordered to fire upon the people, and 
death ensued—those who had given such 
orders were as much guilty of murder as 
if they had coolly and deliberately com- 
mitted the crime with their own hands. 
This was a principle which was founded 
as well on the laws of God as of man, and 
he should not be afraid to meet any lawyer 
upon the question, if the House felt dis- 
posed to enter into the discussion. 

The Speaker interrupted the hon. baronet’ 
by enquiring what notice he intended to 
give, as it was not the practice of the 
House to allow any argument on the mere 
giving notice of a motion, since that ar- 
gument would in all probability lead to 
a reply, and that reply to discussion. 

Sir F. Burdett answered, that he did not 
wish at that time to debate the matter, al- 
though, if he had chosen ithe could easily 
have put what he had to observe into a 
shape which would even now allow him 
to enter into a discussion. The question 
he had to propose was, whether ministers 
were aware that soldiers presided over the 
poll, or had possession of the place where 

(3 L) 
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the poll was taken for the election at 
Bristol ? 

Mr. Wharton said, that with respect to 
the first enquiry, he could afford some sa- 
tisfaction; he had examined the papers 
in his office with regard to the case of 
Fletcher, and found that they contained a 
complete refutation of all the statements 
made in the petition. Ifthe hon. baronet 
should persist in a motion on the subject, 
he would move for those documents. 

Sir F. Burdett gave notice, that he should 
to-morrow submit a motion to the House 
upon the subject. 

Lord Palmerston was not in the House at 
the time the hon. baronet proposed his 
first question ; but he afterwards entered 
and said, that he could state, if it were any 
satisfaction to the hon. baronet, that as was 
usual in all places where any election was 
to be holden, he had issued orders that the 
troops in Bristol should be marched out of 
the town the day before the election com- 
menced, and that they should not return 
until the day after the poll had terminated. 
In consequence of these directions the mi- 
litary had been removed, but this morning 
his lordship had received a letter from ge- 
neral Oswald, commanding that district, 
informing him that in pursuance of a re- 
quisition signed by the mayor of Bristol 
and several magistrates of Gloucestershire, 
he had marched the East Middlesex regi- 
ment of militia into the immediate vicinity 
of Bristol; but the commander added, 
* that he had deemed it ihexpedient to 
quarter them within the city, and had 
therefore procured billets for a portion 
of the corps in the suburbs, and other con- 
venient situations out of Bristol.” Per- 
haps the hon. baronet might have more 
recent intelligence on the subject, but if 
it was true that the military were actually 
within the limits of the city, such a step 
could only have been occasioned by some 
tumultuary proceedings by the populace 
which required their interference. ‘ Go- 
vernment, however, had received no in- 
telligence that the troops were within the 
city of Bristol. 


_ Report on THE Manacement or Lin- 
coin Castie.] Mr. Giddy presented the 
Report of the Committee appointed to en- 
quire into the circumstances attending the 
complaints which had been submitted to 
the House, respecting this prison.—The 
Report was then read ; it stated, 

«« That the Committee, in the course of 


‘the enquiry in which they had been en- 
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gaged, had found that it would be neces: 
sary to call before them witnesses who 
were on the spot during the transaction, 
which were more particularly the objects 
of their investigation. Upon taking this 
point into their consideration, however 
although they felt that they had the power 
to call for whom they might think proper 
they entertained some doubts whether the 
warrant they might issue to the sheriff 
directing him to bring up the bodies of 
the persons under his charge, would be ; 
sufficient instrument to protect him againg 
actions of escape. In this dilemma, they 
felt themselves unable to proceed, and had 
judged it right to suspend all further pro. 
ceedings, until they could’ obtain advig 
and assistance from the House.” 

Mr. Giddy, after having re-stated th 
difficulties under which the committee }. 
boured, declared it to be his opinion, tha 
from the magnitude of the task confide 
to them, it would be impossible for them, 
at the present advanced state of the ses 
sion, to entertain any hope of bringin 
their enquiries to a conclusion, before th 
prorogation of parliament: as the moi 
prudent course to adopt under these cit 
cumstances, therefore, he begged leave! 
move, That the Report be laid on thetable 
with an understanding, that it should hi? 
taken into consideration at a future pe 
riod. : 

The Speaker said, that no doubt as to thie 
power of the House could be entertainei 


The House never could endure that them” 


right to call for whom they might thi 
proper should be questioned; it wari 
right which had at all times been exéf 
cised, and which had never been dispute 
Mr. Brougham was extremely desire 
for prudential motives, that the pow 
of the House should not be again brougl 
before the Court of King’s bench, 
from thence, carried by appeal before th 
House of Lords. This observation, } 
begged to assure the House, did notan® 
from any disposition on his part to qué 
tion this power, which he admitted in 
fullest sense, but from a conviction on 
mind that some doubts were entertains 
by the Court of King’s-bench as to! 
validity of the precept of the House. . 
conviction arose out of a case report 
'East’s Reports, by which it appeared I 
a person named’ sir Edward Price ‘was 
consequence of an action which had b 
brought against him in the Court of Kin, 
bench, for an assault, imprisoned 
chester gaol. In addition to the pull 
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ment of incarceration, he was sentenced to 
ay a fine, and to remain in prison until 
that fine was paid. Jt so happened, that 
about that period the election of sir W. 
Manners took place at Ilchester, which af- 
terwards became a subject of contest in 
the House of Commons, and was referred 
toacommittee. Before this committee it 
was found necessary to summon sir Ed- 
ward Price, and the committee issued their 
warrant to the sheriff of the county, di- 
recting him to bring up the body. The 
party who applied for this warrant, how- 
ever, doubting whether such an instrument 
would be a sufficient indemnification to 
the sheriff, applied to the Court of King’s- 
bench for an Habeas Corpus, and from the 
manner in which the Court acted on that 
occasion it was that he conceived some 
doubts were entertained of the power of the 
Houseof Commons. The rule was served 
upon the Attorney-General, upon the 
Gaoler, upon the Sheriff, and upon one Tho- 
mas King, at whose suit only the prisoner 
was then detained upon a civil process, 
upon an application to make the rule ab- 
solute for the grant of the Habeas Corpus, 
upon the ground of an affidavit of service, 
nd of no cause being shewn. The Court 


particularly asked whether any cause was 


yanade absolute. 
‘ned aet was manifest that the Court was not dis- 
wmposed to grant the motion, but with the 
onsent of the private parties interested ; 
and therefore it might be inferred, that it 
lid not implicitly admit. the power as- 


shewn or not, when Mr. Nolan, who was 
counsel for King, answered in the negative ; 
and then, and then only, was the rule 
From whichcircumstance 


med by the House of Commons. This 
as the only case he had been able to find 
n the books applicable to the question 
how before the House, and as it implied a 
loubt as to the power of the House, he 
hought it was of great importance that 
he point should be clearly and definitively 
ttled. In conclusion, the hon. and 
earned gentleman suggested for the pre- 
ent the expediency of examining the ne- 
essary witnesses by a special commission, 
rhich he said would answer all purposes, 
nd would prevent that delay which 
“er was every reason for wishing to 
void, 

Mr. Abercromby conceived that the course 
lopted by the committee had placed the 
ouse Ina very difficult situation : it was, 
i fact, throwing a doubt upon that power 
hich had hitherto remained unquestioned. 
Pe Was at a loss what line of conduct to 


Mr. Palmer’s Per-Centage Bill. 
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suggest, but certainly thought the right 
of the House, to send for whom they 
might think proper;,ought not to remain a 
matter of dispute. 

The Speaker said, the House had never 
tolerated a doubt of. their power to exact 
the attendance of any individual whatever. 
It was with great unwillingness that he 
suggested the propriety of the Report 
being referred back to the committee ; but 
as they had thought fit to state a doubt of 
the power of the House, he conceived that 
to be the only line which could now be 
followed. 

Lord A. Hamilton wished to be inform- 
ed, whether it was consistent with the 
practice of the House that the , Report, 
under the circumstances of its introduc- 
tion, should be re-committed ? 

The Speaker said, it would be for the 
good sense of the House to consider whe- 
ther, in the present instance, the Report 
should be re-committed or not. As to 
the propriety of such a proceeding, there 
could be no doubt, as the practice of re- 
commitment was followed every day. 

Sir F. Burdett doubted whether or no 
the order of the House was a sufficient bar 
to the actions to which the sheriff might 
be liable for bringing up his prisoners, 
and which, in terms of Jaw, might be con- 
strued as an escape. He knew the law of 
the land, but nothing of what was pre- 
tended to be the law of parliament, and 
wished for some information from the nu- 
merous legal characters who were members 
of that House. The hon. bart. did not 
think it fair to place thus the sheriff be- 
tween the anvil and the hammer, that was, 
between the dread of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the House, or of being liable 
to civil actions. As, however, an inspec- 
tion of the spot seemed necessary, he 
should prefer a commission. 

Sir S. Romilly observed, that if the right 
of the House to bring up witnesses was to 
be disputed, they would be put in a worse 
situation than the inferior courts, and there 
would be, in fact, an end of their power of 
enquiry into abuses. 

he Speaker observed, that the Pee 
tice was uniform, and the right of the 
House never questioned. 

The Report was then re-committed to 

the same committee. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, July 3. 
Mr. Patmer’s Pen-Centace Bit. } 
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The Earl of Lauderdale wished to know 
whether it was the intention of the noble 
earl to press his motion for the second 
reading of Mr. Palmer’s per-centage Bill 
that evening, particularly after the House 
had been fatigued with the discussion of 
the two subjects which stood before it, and 
when all the papers moved for were not 
yet on the table? 

The Earl of Moira urged the important 
interest to the gentleman who made the 
claims which were involved in the Bill, 
and the important point of justice which 
the Bill also involved, as considerations, 
pressing upon the House at that late period 
of the session not to delay taking up the 
Bill. He was sti}l disposed to move it that 
evening, if all the papers moved for were 
~ on the table. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that he 
had moved for an important paper re- 
specting the revenue of the post-office not 
yet laid on the table, for the purpose of 
shewing that according to the agreement, 
Mr. Palmer’s per-centage would amount 
to a much larger sum than he now claim- 
ed, and therefore, that he had given up the 
question of right. 

The Earl of Moira agreed to postpone 
his motion for the second reading of the 
Bill till Monday. 


Inrormations Ex-Orricio.] Lord Hol- 
land presented two Bills relative to Ex- 
Officio Informations, the object of the first 
of which, his lordship stated to be, to pre- 
vent delay between the commission of the 
offence and the filing the information, and 
between the filing the information and‘ 
proceeding to trial ; and of the other Bill 
to repeal so much of the act of the 48th of 
his present Majesty, as related to holding 
persons to bail upon Ex-Officio Informa- 
tions.——The two Bills were read a first 
time, and ordered to be printed. 


Dissenters’ Revier Bitt.] The order 
of the day having been read, 

Earl Stanhope rose to move the second 
reading of his Bill for preventing the im- 
position of Disabilities upon persons on ac- 
count of religious opinions, or the exercise 
of their religion. His lordship stated, that 
his Bill did not touch the Test or Corpo- 
ration acts, or what was called Catholic 
Emancipation; the object of it merely 
being to prevent persons from incurring 
any disability en account of their reli- 
gious opinions, with a proviso to prevent 





religious opinions from being made the 
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stalking horse for exciting disorder, Re. 
ferring to what had been said on a former 
evening by a noble earl (Liverpool), that 
no man ought to be molested on account 
of mere religious opinion, he entirely con. 
curred in that sentiment, and trusted he 
should have the noble earl’s support, The 
noble earl had also objected in the former 
measure that the whole of the intended 
measure was not brought forward. In thig 
case the whole of the intended measure 
was brought forward, anc he trusted that 
no shifts or devices would be attempted to 
defeat it. The noble earl had also said, 
that a Protestant establishment was the 
best, because best calculated to give an 
enlarged and liberal toleration. He (earl 
Stanhope) gloried in being a Protestant: 
the right of private judgment, and conse. 
quently the most ‘liberal toleration to all 
religious opinions, being the essence of that 
religion. The difference between the Ca 
tholic and Protestant was, that the former 
contended that God had not only givena 
book of revealed religion, but bad also 
given a Church to interpret that book, 
and that no other interpretation but the 
interpretation of that Church was right; 
the Protestant contended for the unlimited 
right of private jadgment. The unlimited 
right of private judgment in matters of te 
ligion, was what he was contending for, 
and it was the object of fis Bill to autho- 
rize it by law. His lordship proceeded to 
quote several old statutes, for the purpose 
of shewing the absurdity and injustice 
of the provisions formerly made for re 
straining religious opinions, amongst otflets 
enacting that persons not going to church 
for a month, should forfeit 20. and find se- 
curity for good behaviour for a year, but that 
the penalty though tendered might be re- 
fused, and the party forfeit one third of his 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments. Atthe 
present moment, itwas physically impossi- 
ble for a large proportion of his: Majesty’s 
subjects to go to church, for it appeared 
from the diocesan returns printed by order 
of the House, that 4,000,000 of persons in 
England had not the means of attending 
church, there being that number more 
than all the churches could contain 
This Bill he contended was peculiarly 
called for, in as much as it appeared by 
the same returns, that whilst the number 
of places of worship of the . f 
Church in England, were 2533, those | 
Dissenters were 3454, thus proving that 
the majority of the people were serene | 
formists; and taking into the-account 
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church of Scotland, to which the greater | 

of the inhabitants of that country be- 
lunged, and the Catholics of Ireland, form- 
juga large majority of the population of that 
country, it was evident, that a very large 
najority of the population of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, were non-confor- 
nists. He trusted, therefore, that he 
sould not hear one argument against this 
Bill used on former occasions, that the 
majority ought to bind the minority in 
matters of religion. Proceeding in the 
quotation of old statutes, his lordship dwelt 
much upon the injustice and oppression of 
those enactments, the object of which was 
compel persons under a heavy penalty 
to attend church on Sundays and holidays ; 
and not merely, this, but persons were ren- 
dered liable to a penalty of 107. for every 
servant in their house that did ‘not go to 
church, for every visitor also, and for the 
vrvant of every visitor. After quoting 
wveral other enactments in various old 
tatates, enforcing still more oppressively 
the other provisions on the same subject, 
he proceeded to adduce a variety of in- 
stances of absurd enactments in old sta- 
tutes, amongst others some in the reign of 
Blizabeth, that certain kinds of fish should 
be eaten on particular days, and that the 
fsh should be all eaten before tasting meat 
without fraud or cozenage. It was also 
macted, that flesh should not be eaten on 
puticular days without a licence. In 
the reign of James the Firstit was enacted 
that no persons should entertain evil spirits 
orfeed them with fish, flesh, or vegetables. 
Another curious enactment was, that a 
man should be deemed guilty of bigamy 
vho married two wives or one widow. 
Another enactment instanced was, to pre- 
vent women from leaving this country be- 
cause they were popishly inclined. His 
lndship also dwelt much upon the subject 
fexcommunication, instancing a variety 
of enactments, and canons of Church, res- 
ecting it, for the purpose of shewing their 
iburdity and injustice. He thought that 
therepeal of the enactments he had men- 
ned would do no good, whilst the power 
of the Ecclesiastical Court remained with 
lapect to excommunication. He related 
Manecdote ofa noble lord going to an 
‘minent painter to desire him to paint afool, 
indthe manner proposed was this, to paint 
‘man getting over a park paling set with 
iter hooks, whilst an open gate was near 
lim by which ‘he might have entered. 


would propose to paint a rank ideot in 
following manner ; to represent him 
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getting over a park paling set with tenter 
hooks, while before him was a wall fifty 
feet high which he could not get over, 
and on one side an open gate by which he 
might enter without difficulty and avoid the 
wall.“ Now what he meant by this was, 
that the paling set with tenter hooks was 
the statutes he had quoted, the high wall 
was the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and the 
open gate was his Bill, containing a short 
enactment declaring the liberty of relis 
gious opinion, The subject of uniformity 
his lordship illustratéd by an anecdote of 
the chapel clock with four faces in Vere- 
street, near Cavendish-square, which on 
passing one day he looked up to, to ob- 
serve the hour, and observed, that on one 
of the faces it was five o’clock; but hav- 
ing an angular view, he saw that the ses 
cond face pointed at a quarter past fives 
thinking this very odd he looked at the 
third face, and found that to point at half 
past five: this was odder still: he looked 
at the fourth face, and found it was three 
quarters past five. Adverting to’a variety 
of enactments respecting the book of Com- 
mon Prayer, his lordship observed upon - 
the differences that existed in the copies 
of that book, as published by the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, stating 
that they amounted to 4,000 and odd. He 
quoted an opinjon of lord Mansfield, deli- 
vered in giving judgment in an appeal in 
that House, stating, that conscience was 
not amenable to human law, or controul- 
able by human tribunals, and urged this 
in support of his Bill, the object of which . 
was, to give liberty of conscience and the 
right of private judgment in matters of re- 
ligion without interruption —His lordship 
avowed himself a decided enemy to tole- 
ration, because it implied that certain in- 
dividuals: were permitted, as a matter of 
favour and sufferance, to worship their 
Creator in the way they deemed proper. 
It acknowledged the right of those who 
granted toleration to be, if they pleased, 
at any time intolerant. For this reason he 
had always condemned and hated the sta- 
tutes of the 29th Charles 2, and the Ist 
William and Mary, ch. 15, because they 
were called Toleration Acts: in his lord- 
ship’s_opinion, what was called toleration 
only riveted the chains of religious slavery. 
One Mr. William Smith had lately been 
dabbling in these matters, but not with 
much success: he proposed by his Billa 
completely new system, according to 
which, licences were to be granted, not 
only to a man to preach, but old women 
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were not even allowed to say their prayers 
without it—people were not to be allowed 
to exercise their natural rights, without 
permission from Mr. William Smith. The 
quantity of licences required would be in- 
numerable, and it would have been a great 
improvement of the scheme, if Mr. Chan- 
cellor Vansittart had thought of making it 
a very fruitful source of revenue, by im- 
posing a stamp duty of 5s. or 10s. on every 
licence : the produce would be incalcula- 
ble; almost as much as the tax proposed 
by a learned but humorous bishop, who 
said that he could point out to government 
a mode of raising a very large sum of 
money. Of course all the ministers were 
eager to be let into so advantageous a se- 
cret, thinking that they personally should 
be relieved of some of the burdens they 
were in common compelled to sustain: 
but the reverse was the fact, and they 
were not a little disappointed, and it drew 
down their faces to an enormous length, 
when the prelate informed them that he 
suggested & duty upon adultery and forni- 
cation. His lordship would not detain the 
House longer, although the question was 
of the greatest importance. He conjured 
the right reverend prelates well to weigh 
the subject, divested of those prejudices 
which they naturally cast into the scale: 
he addressed them not only on behalf of 
the Dissenters, but on behalf of the Pro- 
testant religion. And for the Dissenters 
he might address them in the eloquent 
words of St. Paul, when before Agrippa— 
** Would to God that not only those, but 
all who hear me, were not only almost but 
altogether such as I am—except these 
bonds.”’ His lordship expressed his gra- 
titude to Heaven that there was now some 
prospect that these bonds would be broken. 
Be the consequences what they might, he 
would be one of the first to attempt their 
destruction. 

The question was then put, that the Bill 
be read a second time. A division took 
place, when the numbers were, Contents 
10; Not-Contents 31. The Bill was ac- 
cordingly thrown out. 

Lord Holland begged to ask the noble 
earl opposite, whether by rejecting the 
Bill brought in by earl Stanhope, he 
meant it to be understood that nothing 
would be done by government with re- 
gard to the disabilities under which the 
Dissenters laboured ? If so, he should feel 
it to be his duty, however unequal to the 
task, to submit to the House some propo- 
sition upon the subject. 
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The Earl of Liverpool replied, ‘that he 
felt not the least difficulty in informing 
the noble baron, that he was thorough! 
convinced that some alteration of the ex. 
isting laws was absolutely necessary, and 
he would add, that the subject had mos 
seriously occupied the attention of the cx 
binet, and of himself individually. Every 
person at all acquainted with the subject, 
would be aware that many difficulties 
were to be overcome, but his lordship 
hoped in the course of a few days (al. 
though he by no means could pledge him 
self) to bring forward a Bill to apply 
remedy to the evils now complained of, 

Lord Holland expressed himself. per. 
fectly satisfied with the candid answer of 
the noble earl, and should certainly feel it 
his duty to afford .him every assistance in 
his power. He must, however, observe, 


in reference to the Bill which had been 
thrown out, that no measure, except it was 
grounded on the same principle, namely, 
that of the most complete religious free. 
dom, could operate effectually. 


Sinecure Orrices Bitt.} Earl Grose 
nor rose to move the second reading of the 
above Bill. The main principle of the 
measure was so extremely simple, that he 
did not think any noble lord could object 
to it. That principle was merely the abo 
lition or regulation of offices, which had 
no official duties connected with them. A 
rumour, however, had reached him, thatit 
was intended to oppose the Bill. He 
would, therefore, endeavour to anticipate 
and answer any objections which might be 
urged against it. If the length of time, 
during which the present system had 
existed, were advanced in its support, it 
should be recollected that it had not been 
without the exertions of the wisest and 
best men, in opposition to it—and amongst 
these, sir Matthew Hale and lord Holt had 
frequently contended against the abuse, # 
well of sinecures as of reversions. If it 
were said, that though the principle were 
good, the Bill should be thrown out, m 
consequence of its enactments, such an a 
gument must be considered as of m 
weight in the present stage of the Bill, a 
the enactments did not, in the smallest de 
gree, impugn the principle. Even . 
who proposed the second reading, woul 
probably object to some of the enactmenls 
though his objections were certainly m0 
numerous. The lateness of the sessid 
might also be alleged as_a reason for 0 
posing the Bill; but when it was const 
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dered how often the principle had been 
debated, on bills of a similar description, 
that objection must appear of no weight. 
He confessed he had not any great hope 
of the Bill being carried into a law, ‘when 
he saw the persons to whom the adminis- 
tration of the country was confided—for 
the noble lords opposite had always ‘set 
their faces against every species of Re- 
form. As, however, they had been so 
complying of late, on various other occa- 
sions, perhaps they might be so ‘on the 
present. Had a change taken place in 
the administration, his hopes would have 
been much stronger. His lordship con- 
claded by moving the second’ reading of 
the Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor did not think the 
present a fit occasion for discussing the 
respective merits of rival administrations ; 
indeed, the subject had already been 
satisfactorily decided. The noble earl 
had asserted, that the present ministers 
were uniform enemies to all kinds of re- 
form; such was by no means the fact: 
they opposed innovation, until it was fair- 
ly proved to be beneficial; and refused to 
estroy a system which for ages had se- 
cured happiness, until it was established 
that more happiness by a change could 
be produced. With regard to the Bill 
before the House, the object of it was now 
obvious, though the measure itself, in 
many parts, was scarcely intelligible. His 
lordship’s objection to it was, that it con- 
tained hardly a clause that could be-exe- 
cuted: the real title should have been “ a 
Bill to sweep away the whole power of 
the crown, to grant any offices of any 
kind, at any time.’ This wise measure, 
as appeared by the schedule, was to de- 
stroy no less than 325 places. Of these 
the noble earl had asserted ‘one-twentieth 
were sinecures. Where that information 
was obtained he could ‘not tell, and he 
would not take for it' the bare assertion of 
any man, Such a Bill as that, the second 
reading of which was now moved, never 
met the eye of any lawyer that had lived 
since the establishment of laws His lord- 
ship proceeded to shew the folly, imprac- 
ticability, and inutility of the “Bill. Not 
satisfied with interfering with offices in the 
appointment’ of the crown, it went on to 
deprive the courts of justice of those faci- 
lities without which the greatly encreased 
business of those courte could not be car- 
ned on.- The fees too, of ‘which the of- 
ficers were to be curtailed, were not, as 
they ought, to find their way back into 
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the pockets of the oppressed, and in gene- 
ral, poor litigant, but were to form an ad- 
dition to the consolidated fund. There 
was one absurdity, which above all others, 
seemed fatal to the Bill as it now stood, 
and which seemed interwoven in the mea- 
sure, namely, that on the death of any one 
person enjoying a sinecure of 2,000/. a 
year, it was in the power of the Prince 
Regent to grant an annuity to the amount 
prescribed, not to one but to all the per- 
sons in table A, of whom many might 
now be found in that House; so that in- 
stead of a saving, a great increase of ex- 
penditure would be occasioned. As to 
the abolition or reduction of Cursitors of 
Chancery, and Filazers in the Common 
Pleas, he would venture to assert, that 
neither the noble earl nor others who pro- 
posed the reform in the offices, knew at 
all what the nature of the offices was. He 
concluded by moving that the Bill be 
read a second time that day three months. 

The Marquis of Douglas spoke in favour 
of the Bill, not that he did not say there 
were objectionable features in it. Let 
those offices, however, which were not 
sinecures be struck out of it, and let 
the abolition of those which were really 
and wholly sinecures, be carried into 
effect. 

Lord Redesdgle spoke against the Bill. 
He himself, and so perhaps were a thou- 
sand others liable, for instance, to become 
a cursitor in Chancery ; and this Bill took 
that right from him. This system of 
abolition often cost the country more 
money than it saved it. In one case he 
knew the abolition of a place of 801. a 
year, cost the country 10,000/. As to the 
principle of making every office where a 
deputy acted, to be executed by the prin- 
cipal, he did not see how that could apply 
in the case of sheriffs. It was the re- 
sponsibility of the principalthat made him 
useful. 

Lord Holland supported the Bill. After 
the speech of the noble and learned lord 
on the woolsack, he could not but say, 
that there were many imperfections in it, 
but that was no argument against the prin- 
ciple of it; they might be amended in its 
after stages. Whoever voted against the 
Bill in its present stage, should consider, 


‘that he opposed ‘it, not on the grounds 
‘pointed out by the legal subtlety of the 


learned lord, but on the principle. It was 
said that the Bill was never under law- 
yer’s eye. Lawyers’ were to a Bill just 


as love to a poet. ‘It could not be well 
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‘ drawn. up either with or without them. 
If a lawyer’s assistance was not called in, 
then all his ingenuity went immediately 
at work to find out, as in the present in- 
stance, all its petty blemishes; and if a 
lawyer was employed, ten to one if at 
bottom he was not an enemy to its prine 
ciple. As to what was said concerning 
the fees in the courts of justice, he hoped 
that the noble and learned lord who spoke 
so feelingly on the subject, would apply 
his mind to the production of some reme- 
dy for that great evil. Indeed, he was 
astonished that in the whole of his parlia- 
mentary life he had never brought such a 
subject before their lordships. The noble 
and learned lord had also said, that the 
present ministers could effect nothing in 
favour of the present Bill. Undoubtedly 
his lordship’s .colleagues were by no 
means inimical to sinecures. Were not 
all of them the holders of sinecure places ? 
Could any thing be more pleasant than 
their mode of administration? They gave 
themselves not the least trouble about 
Catholic Emancipation ;. and their mea- 
sures on the Orders in Council they took 
from the other side of the House. They 
had, therefore, good reason to be lovers of 
sinecures. 

Earl Darnley was of the same opinion. 
He thought that no administration that 
refused to recognize the abolition of sine- 
cures as a principle, could carry on the 
business of the country to advantage at the 
present moment. 

Earl Grosvenor in reply remarked, that 
not one word had been said against the 
principle of the Bill, 

The House then divided on the amend- 
meni of the Lord Chancellor. Contents 35, 
Non Contents 8; Majority against the 
Bill 27. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 3. 

State or Lancaster Gaot.} Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett did not think it would be ne- 
cessary for him to detain the House long 
on the motion he had precedently anounc- 
ed, for an enquiry into the state of Lancas- 
ter Gaol ; he conceived, at the same time, 
that no subject could be more important, 
for men influenced by principles of justice 
and liberty, or even by sentiments of 
humanity. The abuses complained of, 
affected men in the most helpless state ima- 
ginable—they were either people suffering 
the sentence of the law, which ia no case 
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could be exceeded ; or men who, thio 
misfortune, perhaps without any fayh gf 
their own, had been imprisoned for da 
In that defenceless situation, altho 
under the immediate and special priya, 
tion of the law, they were too ofieny 
victims of abuses and of oppression), 
this aggravation, that their complain! 
could seldom be heard. In the situaiy, 
in which they were placed towards gaolen 
those last persons, at whose merey {hy 
were placed, had a ditect interest inj 
priving them even of the scanty cbminy 
a gaol could afford, in order to deny 
emolument from the sale of inden 
—a practice he could not sufficiently m,. 
probate; and the abuses likely to resh 
might be easily foreseen. In the peculia 
situation in which he stood towards th 
House, respecting this motion, he couldn 
enter at large into the general state of te 
gaols thruughout the kingdom, This my, 
however, a subject highly interesting 
the public, but he ‘should reserve it fura 
future opportunity. As to Lancaster gul, 
he stood pledged before the House, anda 
he had brought the subject forward, be 
thought himself bound in duty to lay be 
fore them the information he had subse 
quently received, instead of keeping itit 
his pocket. That information was, hom 
ever, of such a nature, that he by nomeail 
wished to pledge himself for the truth 
it; he would submit it to the House ashe 
had received it, and if the accusations it 
contained were false, let the blame fall di 
the authorsas it ought to do. On theollet 


hand, he had heard such an_ excelletl 


character given of the keeper of Lancaslét 
Castle, from the most respectable quarte 

that of all the gaols inthe kingdom, heshoul 
have expected that of Lancaster to be ti 
most free from abuses. The hon, baroné 
would observe, at the same time, thaté 
character, however respectable, could nd! 
be admitted in evidence against posill! 
facts, much less could it be pleaded #! 
bar to enquiry. He might divide 
charges transmitted to him under tié 
heads. Some affected the magisttalty 
others affected the gaoler ; and some 

coroner, a person whose office the li 
baronet was sorry to observe was toomi 
neglected, without people ever consi) 
ing that a due and skilful executiong™ 
duties attached to it was one of the os 
powerful means to. protect the life of th 
subject from insidious attacks, As 0% 
first part, namely, the charges against 
magistrates, he held - his hand the oof 
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" State of Lancaster Gaol. 


a letter which had probably been.ad- 
jressed by them to most members of the 
House, and by which, on the first rumour 

complaints being brought forward 
minst Mr. Higgins, the keeper of Lan- 
aster Castle, they had hastened to justify 
im, This haste the hon, baronet con- 
mned : it looked like an attempt to su- 
esede the necessity of an enquiry, and 
he magistrates might have rested satisfi- 
with the general good character they 
bad given to Mr. Higgins. (Here the 
hon, baronet read abstracts of that letter, 
mmenting on it as he proceeded.} He 
lisspproved in strong terms of solitary 
ropfinement, which he contended was in 
isnature exposed to abuse, and must be 
bused unless under the superintendance 
fsuch a man as Mr. Howardhimself. It 

sasystem calculated to give rise to the 
evil of foul oppression covered with rank 
pecy: as he had found in the instance 
the Coid-bath-fields, He recollected 
hat the method of investigation adopted 
ere was, that of calling upon Aris him- 
f,and then upon the persons complain- 
ig to give evidence in the presence of 
him they feared. It was the same way in 
lancaster Castle ; and as Aris had made a 
rt of family compact of the business, so 
Mr. Higgins had one son acting as his 
leputy, another as an attorney, and a 
lird as a sort of assistant surgeon to the 
prisoners. The magistrates who had ex- 
anined into the circumstances of this case, 
ume to the resolutions which he held in 
is hand, acquitting him ofall the chatges ; 
nd stigmatising the complaints as vexa- 
ious and unfounded. The resolutions 
roceded to state, that a disposition 
md of late manifested itself among the 
tisoners to resist the salutary authority 
ut the governor; but this, he thought, 
ther improbable on the face of it. 
fat praise was also given to the vo- 
inary and manly manner in which 
fone of the prisoners had come forward in 
seal behalf of Mr. Higgins’s character, but that 
be represented to him as proceeding 
mom the circumstance of his having lent 
money to those persons. The charges 
painst the jailor were, that the filth of the 
‘doe ol was not cleared away for four days ;, 
fie tt he did not allow smail parcels of coals 
ae? be brought to the prisoners in cold wea- 

wae When he knew that they could not af- 
0 ord to buy large quantities ; another im- 
yimmected bribery to the turnkey, and the ma- 
i ates permitted the turnkey to defend 


imself by his own oath against the allega- 
(VOL, XXIIL ) a. ’ 
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tions. The prisoners who had complained 
represented, that the prison allowance was 
withheld from them by the magistrates— 
an assumption of power to which they had 
no right, and which they had exercised in 
a manner the most cruel. It had been 
stated to him, that a quantity of oak 
boughs were brought into the prison, and 
that a rejoicing took place on his acquittal, 
which was not a very orderly proceeding 
ina gaol. The sheriff, it should be ob- 
served, had referred their complaints to 
the committee of magistrates. He be- 
lieved it was a general abuse in all gaols, 
that a great part of the space intended for 
the convenience of prisoners was applied 
to the convenience of the jailor himself, 
and he understood that one of the turnkeys 
of Lancaster castle was employed in a hot- 
house. Another charge alleged against 
Mr. Higgins was, that he did not visit the 
rooms of the prisoners for ten months. 
He then proceeded to read a letter which 
he had received from a person of the name 
of Jacob Wilson Wardel, on which he 
principally depended for convincing the 
House of the necessity of investigation, 
The letter stated, that on the 4th May, 
horrible screamings were heard in the pri- 
son proceeding froma person named John 
Rawling.. Several of the debtors had 
heard him exclaim, as the turnkey was 
flogging him, “ Murder! kill me, kill 
me!” On the Monday following he was 
dead. It was understood in the yard, that 
he was removed to a cell under ground, 
where his cries could not be heard; and 
on Tuesday morning it was given out that 
he had hanged himself with his stockings. 
This man-was, he understood, a lunatic, 
and had been confined three years for 
murder. The inquest which sat upon the 
body consisted of six debtors, and these 
not the most respectable, and six stone 
masons employed in the gaol. The body 
was not stripped, and the only mark of 
violence on the face was one of the eyes 
being blackened. Two persons who had 
assisted in the washing of the body de- 
scribed it as -a mass of congealed blood. 
He believed every one would agree witl 
him, that a case of this nature ought to be 
enquired into. In corroboration of the 
minor points of accusation, he read a let- 
ter from a person of the name of Jobn 
Spencer, who was formerly confined in 
Lancaster castle for debt, stating that he 
had broken his leg while in confinement 
by a fall, and that the door was. shut 
against the admission of a surgeon for 
(3 M) 
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whom he had sent, on which account he 
was lame to this day. It stated’ further, 
that the county allowance was withheld 
from him, and his son prevented from see- 
ing him, merely for having modestly re- 
monstrated. He should not dwell upon 
the facts, or endeavour to excite any pre- 
possession against the individual who was 
concerned, but should merely content 
himself with stating them, unless his mo- 
tion should be opposed. This he did not 
expect, especialiy as there was a Petition 
from Mr. Higgins himself, demanding en- 
quiry. He was proceeding to quote a 

amphlet written by the rev. Mr. Bing- 

am, who was confined in Horsham gaol, 
of an unfounded suspicion of having set 
fire to his house, in order to defraud the 
insurers, when 

Mr. Dent called the hon. baronet to 
order, as he was travelling into cases that 
had no application to the question. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he wished the House 
to be aware of the system of imprisonment 
which was going on in the country, but he 
should not persist. Now, for the first 
time since he sat in parliament, he saw a 
disposition in the government of the coun- 
try to attend to complainis; and though 
he could not but feel a little jealous of 
commissions, after the commission of the 
Cold Bath fields prison, and the commis- 
sion of Kilmainham gaol in Ireland, which, 

after detecting seven instances of gross 
misconduct, concluded with a panegyric 
on Mr. Dunne and Dr. Trevor, still he felt 
confident that the government would do 
what was right. He concluded with mov- 
ing an Address to his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, “ praying that he would 
be graciously pleased to order a commis- 
sion to be appointed for the purpose of 
enquiring into the charges made against 
the inspecting magistrates of Lancaster 
castle, and the general state of the gaol.” 

Mr. Wilbraham Bootle said he felt him- 
self placed in a difficult situation, by the 
new matter which the hon. baronet had 
introduced, and entered into an explana- 
tion on the different points contained in 
the Petitions. The circumstance of one 
of Mr. a bet sons being an attorney, 
‘and the other an assistant surgeon, could 


not be imputed as a fault to him, and 


therefore could not affect the case. As to 
the prohibition of bringing small quanti- 
ties of coals to the debtors, and the cir- 
‘cumstance of rejoicing with oaken boughs, 
he did not believe them; and having 
often inspected the gaol himself, he could 
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state, that he had never seen a hot-houge 
attached to it. The jailor had been called 
a gardener, only because he had a smal] 
garden, not half the size of that House: 
and also described as a manufacturer, only 
because he employed, for the benefit of 
the county, those persons who had been 
condemned to hard labour. A spirit of 
discontent had sprung up a short time 
since among the prisoners, and he believed 
that the person from whom the hon, 
baronet had his information, was at the 
bottom of it. The gaol was at present 
unusually full, which, of course, must pro. 
duce some inconvenience, and give some 
colour, though it could not justify com. 
plaint. He then read a letter from the 
high sheriff, stating that he had investi. 
gated all the prisons under his jurisdiction, 
and bearing testimony to their salutary 
regulations. It had been brought as a 
charge against the jailor, that the county 
allowance was withheld ; but the jailor 
had no controul over,it whatever, it wag 
ordered by two of the county magistrates, 
desiring that it should be paid until fur. 
ther orders, which proved that it was re. 
vocable. Here he read several Petitions 
in favour of the conduct of Mr. Higgins, 
and various depositions on oath, contra- 
dicting the facts asserted in the complaints 
against him. ‘With respect to the case of 
Rawling, he had been acquitted of mur- 
der on a special verdict of insanity. There 
were a number of unfortunate persons in 
the same condition in the gaol, and the 
gaoler had the care of all those unhappy 
individuals, without the conveniences that 
were found in other places. Nothing, he 
was sure, could appear more unlikely to 
the House, than that they would whips 
person to death, under such circumstances 
of notoriety. A member of parliament 
was certainly bound to present all well- 
founded petitions; but he ought to en- 
quire into the truth of the facts, or the 
table would be filled with frivolous peti- 
tions. The evidence was strong in the 
gaoler’s favour, and he was himself mos 
anxious for enquiring into his conduct. 
He did not mean to shut the door against 
complaints ; but he thought it would bea 
great loss of time to pay attention to loose 
allegations.’ To the mode of enquiry by 
commiss:on he had no objection ; butit 
remained for the House to consider whe- 


ther a case had been made out to call for 
any. 


y 
rd Castlereagh thought the nature of 
the motion by no. means objectionable; 
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but the hon. bart. had put the House in 
such a situation, that if they were to agree 
to the motion they would not come up to 
his view of the subject. If they called 
upon the executive government to issue 
a commission for the investigation of com- 
plaints laid before the House in petitions, 
a great part of the case, as stated by the 
hon. bart. was not in the petitions, and 
therefore would not be included in the 
operation of the commission. He allowed 
it was the duty of a member of parliament 
to present petitions to the House; but he 
agreed with his hon. friend, that before a 
member called on the House to act upon 
them, he ought to be able to state that he 
had general reasons for supposing that the 
alleged improprieties had taken place. 
The case, as made out by the hon. baronet, 
was an ér parte statement to which he 
could not pledge himself, and that case 
was rebutted on the other side by affidavits 
ofother persons. If an enquiry were in- 
stituted under such circumstances, they 
must Jay it down as a principle, that when- 
ever a petition came before that House, 
however unsupported the allegations it 
contained, the subject must be sent to the 
executive to be investigated by a commis- 
sion. He would recommend it to the hon. 
baronet to withdraw his motion, and then 
ifhe pleased he could charge himself with 
an enquiry into the subject, and if he 
should see it right, he would again bring it 
forward when he had acquired more real 
knowledge of the case. He would rather 
the hon. baronet should withdraw his mo- 
tion than oblige him to give a negative 
to it, : 
Mr: Brougham said, that having ona 
former occasion borne his testimony in fa- 
vour of Mr. Higgins, the gaoler’s cha- 
tacter, he had. since, as: he found this mo- 
tion was persisted in, made further en- 
viries concerning it, and had received 
m several most respectable persons, his 
particular friends, accounts which in every 
respect confirmed the opinions he had be- 
fore given, and shewed that Mr. Higgins 
Was a man of great humanity and liberality. 
Hethought, however, if the House should 
agree to the enquiry, that the noble lord 
Was mistaken respeeting the commission 
doing no service ;, for if it were granted, 
commissioners. might, in his opinion, 
take notice of. aj] matters. relating to or 
which had occurred in the gaol since Mr, 
Higgins was the keeper of it, though not 
specifically mentioned in ‘the motion. 


State of Lancaster Gaol. 


spoke against the motion, 
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and vindicated the Sussex magistrates for 
adopting the prison dress, which he in- 
sisted was useful and proper. 

Mr. Creevey spoke highly in favour of 
Mr. Higgins’s character, whom he knew 
well; but said he should vote for the mo- 
tion, because he thought the enquiry 
would be of advantage to him. 

General Tarleton said, he wished an in- 
vestigation, but he thought this would be 
an inconvenient time to bring it forward ; 
he should, therefore, if the motion were 
now pressed, vote against it. 

Mr. Burton objected to the motion, as 
tending to introduce most mischievous 
precedents: the laws of the Jand gave an 
easy and ready remedy and redress. It 
must be known to all persons confined for 
debt, that they had ample remedies pro- 
vided for any ill-usage offered to them, 
without coming to that House for relief. 
Besides the common law, there was the 
14th of George the 2d, and another statute 
passed in the 31st of his present’ Majesty, 
(called Powis’s Act) appointing certain 
magistrates in each county to visit the 
prisons, and to do justice in a summary 
way in all cases where complaints were 
laid before them. It must also be known 
to all debtors, that by the 11th sect. of the 
act, called the Lords’ Act, every debtor 
who has cause of complaint had nothing 
to do but to petition the court in which he 
was sued, or the judges on the assizes, and 
they were to take summary notice of it, 
and to give him redress. The House ought 
to act in conformity to right and justice, 
but not to give way to complaints brought 
ferward on loose grounds. 

Mr. Lockhart objected to the motion. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, said, if govern- 
ment would engage to ease the hon. ba- 
ronet of his business, and to bring it be- 
fore the House at a future period, he 
thought they might be able to manage the 
matter more effectually than any other 
persen ; but if they would not do this, he 
thought the motion was highly important, 
and would certainly vote for it. 

Mr. Foley said, he thought some part of 
this charge absolutely demanded enquiry. 
It had been stated, that in the case of the 
man who was said to be murdered, the 
body had not been stript whem under the 
inspection of the coroner’s inquest. This 
was certainly very improper, for the law 
required positively, that if a person had 
been ‘buried, and’ well founded suspicions 
arise.afterwards that*he came unfairly by 
his death, such persons should be dug up 
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in, and why ? that the body might be 
tout by a Se ; he thought in that in- 
stance there had been a culpable negli- 
gence, and should therefore support the 
motion. 

Sir F. Burdett replied, he thought it 
hardly fair that he should be called upon 
either to pledge himself for the truth of 
what he had advanced, or see his motion 
opposed as unworthy of attention. He had 
so far informed himself on the subject, that 
he knew the person writing to him was en- 
titled to credit. Though he hada very fa- 
vourable impression on his mind with re- 
spect to Mr. Higgins, and though he did 
not doubt but, he was very sincere in de- 
siring an enquiry, still it appeared to him 
very extraordinary that the enquiry should 
be forestalled, as it had been to.night by 
the statement which they had heard. The 
conduct of the magistrates too, in taking 
away the prison allowance of bread and 
potatoes, which he was persuaded was 
illegal, to him appeared very extraordi- 
nary, and in his opinion made a strong 
prima facie case. ‘The allegations brought 
before the House, and particularly those 
which set forth that a man had died in the 
prison of ill treatment, were not to be got 
over by general statements, however good 
the character of Mr. Higgins might be 
proved to be. These were circumstances 
which, in his opinion, very loudly called 
for an enquiry, He had heard no argu- 
ment that could make him think it was not 
his duty to press this motion on the consi- 
deration of the House. He thought a par- 
liamentary case had been made out. The 
enquiry, he contended, would not be incon- 
venient, and he should therefore feel it.to be 
his duty, unless goverpment undertook to 
make some enquiry into the business, to 
press the motion, 

Lord Castlereagh explained. He thought 
that the hon, baronet had not made out a 
case for a parliamentary enquiry, and that 
if the motion were acceded to,,it would not 
answer his purpose. If the hon. baronet 
had any communication to make, that he 
might think ought. to induce government 
to appoint a commission to investigate the 
business, he would be happy to.receive it 
out of that, House, and if it appeared in the 
same light to him as it might to the hon. 
baronet, he would use. his endeavours to 


propose the appointment of a commission | . 


without the interference of parliament. 
Mr. W. Smith supported the, motion. 


» 2 
, Mr. M. Sutton objected to the proposed] The rightfhon. gentleman, proceeded, t0 
bye propose ienttioe gentleman p f phe see 


enquiry. 
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Mr, Dent thought, if the hon. baronet 
could not state that he bad seen the coro. 
ner’s pagers on the man, who it was said 
had died through ill treatment, that a par. 
liamentary case was not made out. With 
this feeling, if the hon. baronet founded 
his motion on the character of Mr. Hig. 
gins, he, from an anxious desire to do jus. 
tice to the character of his friend, and he 
was proud to call Mr. Higgins by that 
name, would vote with him; but if it was 
founded on the Petitions on their table, he 
must vote against him. 

Sir P. Burdett, after a short converta- 
tion with lord Castlereagh, consented to . 
withdraw his motion, with an understand. 
ing that some enquiry would be made by 
government. 

The motion was accordingly with. 
drawn. 


East Inpta Company’s Loan Bu] 
Mr. Wallace rose to move the order of 
the day for the House going into a com- 
mittee on the East India Company’s Loan » 
Bill. He was sorry that he could not 
bring forward an Indian Budget, from the 
impracticability of getting the accounts 
made out sufficiently early to bring them 
forward in the course of the present session, 
He would, however, give a short and very 
general statement of the affairs of the 
Company :— 


The Revenue for 1810, was 
estimated prospectively at 
The actual amount was ...... 
Making an excess Of .......00+ 
Having explained the causes 
of this excess, he stated the 
charge on the same to have 
been estimated at ...secceveee 
The actual amount had been 
Making an excess Of.....seceees 
The nett revenue of the three 
Presidencies had béen esti- 
mated at Seeceeseoveesoensoases 
The actual amount had been 
Making an excess of . 
The surplus_revenue applica- 
ble to the interest of the 
debt, WAS covccccccccoveevesove 
The estimate of the sumne+ 
cessary to pay the interest ' 
of the débt had been taken’ ©: 5 
AE ccicdedicsddcondisccsvcsocseed 2,080,560 
It had sinioutited to ......3..04. © 21963500 
Making an excess of eeedbodes’ de 146,000 


’ } 


é. 
16,105,594 
16,679,198 

573,604 


13,876,102 
13,909,988 
$3,881 


2,299,408 
2/769,220 
539,728 , 


530)006 
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yenue and expenditure. of the Company, 
through which, from the noise which pre- 
mailed in the.gallery, we could not pretend 
to follow him. 


The debt of the Company 
amounted in March, 1811, 
to PYYTTT IT) 

In 1812 .cccccccccccccccacccccsecs 

Making an increase of .......-. 

Having given the estimates 
and actual amount of the 
assets, and goods in ware- 
house, he stated the Esti- 
mated Receipts for 1812, to 
have DCM vevececgevceccccccece 

Their aMOUNt WAS ......seeeee 

Making an excess of .,.....+. 

The Estimated Balance of 
Cash, for March, 1812, was 

The Actual Balance had 
amounted tO sececrceccececerce 


Leaving @ Deficiency of ...... 


£. 


13,759,782 
13,885,782 
126,000 


6,045,600 
5,531,422 
485,822 


3,551,672 


995,334 
2,556,278 


The above Statement would shew the 
necessity the Company. had been under, 
of coming to parliament, He proceeded 
toexplain the situation of the Company, 
with respect to their bond debts; and he 
concluded a series of statements, of con- 
siderable length, by observing, that those, 
though not favourable, nor yet very. un- 
favourable, to the concerns of the Com- 
pany, were, perhaps,, less. unfavourable 
than gentlemen might..have been led to 
expect. The revenue yielded to the 
country, had, in the last. year, amounted 
to 400,000/.; in the present. year it was 
estimated. at 250,0001. He would not talk 
of the prosperity: of the East, India Com- 
pany, till a.different balance between their 
expenditure, and their income could be 
shewn, than. presented, itself at present. 
He looked for an improvement from a're- 
duction of their expences ;..and, under an 
impression that that.might reasonably be 
expected, he trusted the, House. would 
agree to. the Resolution. The first object 
ofthe Bill would be, to carry into effect 
the Resolution of the House ; but the mest 
material part of.it. would be to. guard the 
country against any loss, by making an 
efectual provision for securing the pay- 
ment, both of the principal and interest of 
the loan.—-With this view, it was. propos- 
td that. a, ‘portion of it. should be paid 
off before the proprietors of Bank Stock 
made any dividend whatever. The sink- 


ing fund for the. liquidation of the, debt, 
Was On a plan similar to that of the sinking 
loud for the payment of the national debt, 


East India Company's Loan Bil. 
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with this difference, that it was larger in 
proportion, and would, it was calculated, 
liquidate the whole in twenty years. The 
situation of the Company, he trusted, 
would be such as to enable them to ex. 
tinguish a considerable portion of it in a 
short time, and the whole of it in a much 
shorter time than the hon. gentlemen op- 
posite might anticipate. 

Mr. Creevey rose and said, he objected to 
the motion. So far,,he said, as the state- 
ment of the East India Company’s affairs 
went, as just made by the right hon, gen- 
tleman, although it was quite unexpected 
by him, he had no fault to find, he be- 
lieved it to be perfectly fair, and it was in 
strict conformity to what he (Mr, Creevey) 
had at all times said and predicted upon 
this subject: what, however, he did find 
fault with was, that this statement, so offi- 
cially made, was, not done in the usual 
parliamentary manner, viz. in the shape 
of written resolutions of facts to be res 
corded on-the journals, instead of being 
thus delivered viva voce only and by sur- 
prize, and so to be no more heard of, or of 
any further use. 

He must take, however, the right hon, 
gentleman and his statement for the pre- 
sent as he found them, and they were per- 
fectly sufficient for his present purpose.— 
The, leading facts mentioned by the right 
hon; gentleman were these, that in the 
year 1810¢11, the net receipt of, the 
whole territorial revenue of India, after 
the payment of every species of cb 
whatsoever, was 450,000/. and that the-es- 
timated net receipt of the same .revenve 
for the, years 1811-12, was 250,0001. 
These facts. in themselves proved every 
thing that he (Mr. Creevey) had ever said 
upon the absurd calculations upon which 
the Act of 1793 had been constructed; 
that act was the lease under which the 
Company now held the territorial Indian 
revenue and their exclusive trade; it re« 
cites as a fact, that the gross amount of 
the Indian territorial revenue was then 
7,000,0001., per annum, and it assumes that 
after the payment of every species’ of 
charge whatsoever, there will be an annual 
net surplus of 1,000,000/. sterling. | This 
estimated. annual. surplus of 1,000,000%. 
sterling, is the sole foundation of the! Act 
of 1793; itis to be laid out or invested in 
India and China: in, the purchase: of the . 
various commodities of those, coantries, 
and such commodities when brought bome 
to the Company’s warehouses.and sold;:are 
tovconstitute the only source from whence 
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the Company’s dividends, or the remunera- 
tion provided for the public by the Act of 
1793, are to proceed. 

This night then (said Mr. Creevey) we 
Jearn from the right hon. gentleman him- 
self, that in this 19th year of this lease and 
within two years of its termination, al- 
though this territorial Indian revenue has, 
by conquest and cession, been swelled 
ftom 7,000,000/. to 16,000,0001. yet the 
estimated net revenue for the present year, 
after payment of: all charges, is only esti- 
mated at 250,000/. although a surplus of 
1,000,000/. was calculated upon from a 
revenue of 7,000,000/. only, by the:Act of 
1793 ; this too, let it be remembered, is 
in the 6th or 7th year of general peace 
m India; for during the Mabratta wars, 
and some years after this revenue had 
been annually inadequate to meet the 
charges, by at least 2,000,000/.—This fact 
then, of the gross fallacy of the whole 
foundation of the Act of 1793, upon which 
the public have for 19 years been ex- 
cluded from trading to the East Indies, 
should not only be ‘admitted, as it now is 
by the right hon. gentleman, but it should 


be distinctly recorded in’ the shape of a | 


resolution upon the Journals ; it should be 
followed by other resolutions of facts, 
equally admitted to be*true by the right 
hon. gentleman, viz. that at the commence- 
ment of the Company’s lease in 1793, 
their debt in India was: 8,000,000/., and 
was'to be reduced to 2,000,000/., whereas 
it is increased to 28,000,000/. ;_ thatjtheir 
bond debt at home was 3,000,0001., and 
was to be reduced to 1,500,000/. whereas 
it has been encreased to 7,000,000I. ;' that 
upon a general estimate of the debts and 
assets of the Company, in 1793-4, they 
had asurplus of 4,000,000/., whereas row, 
within two years of the expiration of their 
lease, they have upon the same estimate a 
deficit of 7,000,000I., exclusive of their 
capital stock ; that of the 7,850,500/. 
subscribed at different periods by the pro- 
ptietors, as capital stock,'the whole is 
spent with the. exception’ of 1,200,0001., 
and’ that this sum is‘ mortgaged) to ‘the 
Bank for 7,700,0001. that the 500,0002.; 
which by the Act of 1793, was ‘to have 
been annually paid the public, as the ptice 
of the exclusive trade, has been, in 19 
years, only once paid ;~and that in 1810 
the Company borrowed from the state 
1,500,000/., making“ with the’ sum of 
2,500,0001., sought to be borrowed by the 
present Bill, 4;000,000/; of money.’ © ' © 

These facta being established, (Mr. 
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Creevey said) let us proceed to the de. 
mands now made by the Company in the 
FI about to be committed :—It asks g 
loan from the state of 2,500,000/., ang 
why ? What.are the pretences for this ap- 
plication ? The history of the present im. 
mediate difficulty of the Company was 
this :—Some years past in India, when the 
different governments in India found inf. 
nite difficulty in procuring sufficient loans, 
from the civil and military servants of the 
Company, to meet the enormous expendi. 
ture of Indian wars, even at the high rate 
given of 12 per cent. for such loans, they 
advertised, as an additional bonus to 
lenders, that they should be repaid in a 
given time, and have an option of being 
paid in London or in India. _ This circums 
stance it was that gave rise to what were 
called optional loans, and their amount 
was as high as 17,000,000/.: the ground 
of the present application of the Company, 
is, that part of this optional loan has be- 
come due this yéar; that payment is de- 
manded (according to the terms of the 
contract) in London, that the Company 
have no méans to make such ‘payment, 
and that therefore they hope we will be 
kind enough to pay it for them. And 
again, said Mr.'Creevey, why ? Were we 
any parties to those optional loans from 
your servants in India to your Indian go- 
vernment—not a bit; you have not a 
particle of sanction from parliament: for 
any such transaction; it is in direct 
violation of the’ Act of 1793, which says, 
no more than 500,000/. Indian debt 
shall be remitted home in‘ one year; all 
the contracting parties at the’time of the 
transaction, the Company’s servants, the 
Indian government, and the directors at 
home, knew very well these optional loans 
could never be paid at home out of the 
funds of the Company ; they did the thing 
with their eyes open, and for one, the hon. 
member said, be begged to leave the parti¢s 
to settle the thing amongst themselves. 
There was nothing, he said, to him so ut- 
terly incomprehensible as the language s0 
generally in circulation: « Well, but the 
Company must bé assisted,” “ it is a very 
hard case upon their creditors.” To the 
justice or expediency of the first partof 
this proposition he never would assent, and 
as to cases of hardship, he would state It as 
an unparalleled hardship upon this coun- 
try, that at a-petiod when’ accordiiig to the 
opinions of the® best critics ' on these sub- 
jects, the state‘ of public’ “erédit’ pee 
never ‘again permit the ‘natiofit-to raise 
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a 
further loan, that at such a period this 
very state of public credit was greatly 
owing to this addition of 2,500,000I. for 
the Company to the other part of the pub- 
lic loan ; as to any claim upon our justice, 
it was really too much to be insulted by 
the mention of such a name, after nineteen 

ears’ exclusion of the commercial in- 
terests of this country from trading to the 
East Indies, and after the uniform viola- 
tion of every condition or engagement in 
return for which such exclusive trade was 
granted. The hon. gentleman, the mem- 
ber for Colchester, the deputy chairman 
of the East-India Company, and represen- 
tative in that House (as he might be said 
to be) of the Great Mogul, had urged ona 
former night as an argument in favour of 
the Company’s claim, that they paid ac- 
nally 4,000,000/. to the state in duties, 
and that such asum was not to be sneezed 
at Mr. Creevey said that as to the 
sneezing, it was quite a new mode to him 
of being affected by Indian subjects, and 
he certainly felt.no symptom, either then 
or formerly of any such agitation: if how- 
ever the director meant to convey, by this 
novel illustration, that 4,000,000/. was a 
large sum of money, Mr. Creevey said he 
met such observation, by saying, that one 
of the great arguments for a free trade to 
the East Indies was, that the enterprize of 


individuals would secure a much greater 
revenue to the state, than what is now 
produced by the limited commerce of the 


Company. But (observed Mr. Creevey) 
another honourable director ‘opposite 
(Mr. Grant) a gentleman, though not in 
either of the chairs! of the Company, yet 
deservedly considered as the oracle of that 
corporation, he will say, according to his 
established custom on these occasions, 
“our case is really one of genuine com- 
passion, our calamities proceed from 
causes over which we the Company have 
no controul. Indian wars entered into 
by our governors, not only without our 
concurrence, but in direct opposition to 
our positive instructions and commands : 
these are the true causes of our distresses, 
and surely you will not be too hard upon 
Ws, under such humiliating circumstances.” 

It is true, said Mr. Creevey, we all 
know that in the year 1805, a dispatch 
was ‘projected and prepared by the hon. 
member Mr. Grant, and signed by 23 
directors out of 24; this memorable per- 
ormance was meant to be forwarded to 
lord Wellesley, at Calcutta, and it did 
Most ingenuously and in the strongest 
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manner charge him, the noble marquis, 
with being the author of the Company’s 
disasters; in addition to the allegations it 
contained of the impolicy, the expence, 
and the injustice of the wars he had en- 
gaged in; it charged him specifically 
with having violated all the commands of 
his employers, all the positive laws of the 
land, and of having in short, according to 
the words of the dispatch, “ reduced the 
government of India to a pure and simple 
despotism.” Well—this dispatch, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Act of 1793, 
had to go to the Board of Controul for its 
sanction, before it set off on its voyage to 
India; by the Act of 1793, the Board of 
Controul are to inspect all political dis- 
patches from the India House to their go. 
vernors abroad, and they have the power 
of alteration, addition, and even substitu- 
tion, over these compositions from the 
India House. The noble lord opposite 
(lord Castlereagh,) was President of the 
Board of Controul at the time referred to, 
and in the exercise of the discretion vested 
in him in such capacity, he put the pro- 
jected dispatch behind the fire, and he 
substituted in its place a short, pithy, un- 
qualified panegyric upon all lord Welles- 
ley’s Indian administration. But this 
was not all—the» poor directors were 
bound by the Act of 1793, to put their 
names to the substitated dispatch, and 
off it went to India as their own act and 
deed. To be sure there never was a 
harder case than this upon the directors or 
the Company, butthen the pinching ques- 
tion to put to the direetor (Mr. Grant) is 
this, why did not you come to parliament 
and tell your story at the time ? Why did 
not you come and say to the House of 
Commons and the country, we are driven 
by our government abroad, sanctioned b 

the Board of Controul at home, into diff 
culties immediately fatal to us, and that 
ultimately must fling us upon the bounty 
and compassion of the nation ; we implore 
you for your sakes, as well as for our own, 
to interfere between us and the Board of 
Controul, and determine which is in the 
right.—The directors, if they wish tohave 
any claims upon the justice of the country, 
ought to have so acted; they had ad- 
vanced in their own dispatch, that, which 
if it were true, was sufficient ground of 
impeachment against lord Wellesley ; and 
if believing these charges to be true, the 
directors declined preferring them before 
the public, they not only forfeited all 
claims upon the public by such conduct, 
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but they in their turn became just objects 
of impeachment. The fact however was, 
they contented themselves with a kind of 
inefficient bluster, at the India-House, by 
recording their protests, documents in- 
visible to all but their own corporation, and 
so the matterended. 

That there was a sufficiently obviousso- 
iticn of this conduct on the part of the 

irectors, he (Mr. Creevey) was quite 
ready to admit ; a mighty little reflection 
was sufficient to convince the directors, 
that the last thing they ought to do, was 
to quarrel with the Board of Controul, that 
is to say, with the government; they not 
only have the renewal of their charter 
perpetually before their eyes, with all 
their anxieties for the friendly disposition 
of the government on this subject, but this 
very day shewed, as indeed every year of 
late had shewn, the value to the Company 
of such an ally as the government :—with 
what facility it can extort from the public 
millions after millions for the Company, 
as long as the two parties act cordially to- 
gether; besides, (Mr. Creevey observed) 
as he had on a late occasion remarked, the 
directors had no real personal interest in 
the prosperity of the Company’s affairs ; 
and therefore, why (they might say) 
should they embroil themselves with the 
government; patronage over the great 
commercial, territorial, judicial, civil and 
military establishments of the Company, 
constituted the only interest of an Indian 
director in the concerns of the Company. 
—What was the 2,000/., India stock, the 
only qualification requisite for the hon. 
director opposite to him, what was this as 
an object, compared with all their con- 
tracts at home, in the outfit of their fleets, 
with their annual nominations of cadets 
and writerships to India, with their selec- 
tion of particular lucrative voyages for 
their own connections, with their appoint- 
ment of supra-cargoes at Canton, with 
their enormous influence arising from their 
great London establishment, and the 
means thus afforded them of filling the 
places they represent in parliament with 
ticket porters from their London ware- 
houses? , 

Thus it was, Mr. Creevey said, from the 
circumstances he had mentioned, from the 
superior interest the directors had in cul- 
tivating the government, rather than the 
proprietors, they were quite certain at all 


times, however perilous the circumstance . 


of their affairs might be, to fling them- 
selyes upon the government for carrying 
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them through, rather than to deal fair] 
and ingenuously by the public; and for 


this reason it was, that he for one on the 


present occasion would not agree to ad. 
vance them a single farthing. 

Mr. Creevey said, he knew of one rea. 
son only for his agreeing to make the pre. 
sent advance, and that was because he 
knew he could not help it: the union of 
such powers as the government and the 
East-India Company, was a combination, 
that as long as the public took no interest 
in the subject, had the House of Commons 
absolutely at its feet; the experience of 
the last six years afforded ample proof of 
this; during which period, a sum of eight 
millions (including the present loan) had 
been raised from the public and indivi. 
duals for the Company, as matter almost 
of course, without an atom of enquiry, and 
upon mere suggestion only of any servant 
of the crown. 

As additional proof of the injurious 
effect upon the country of this union be- 
tween the government and the Company, 
Mr. Creevey contrasted the present period 
with former ones, when these allies were 
separated.—He said, there were three dis- 
tinct divisions of the Company’s history ; 
from the act of King William, which gave 
them birth to the year 1765, was the first 
division ; during this period the Company 


‘were purely merchants, and unconnected 


altogether with the crown, and however 
unwise and impolitic the principle of 
granting an exclusive trade to a joint 
stock company might have originally 
been, it was not less true, that during this 
first part of the Company’s history they 
did contribute very large sums to the 
state at different times, as the price of their 
monopoly, and they did in no instance 
prefer any application to parliament, for 
relief or assistance of any description 
whatsoever.—The second division of the 
Company’s history, was from 1765 to 1784: 
from the first of these years was to be 
dated the new character of the East India 
Company as Indian sovereigns: ~ it was in 
1765 that lord Clive began the grand work 
of conquest for the Company in India, and 


| the experience of the two or three first 


years from that date, sufficiently proved, 
how little suited these incongruous mate; 
rials, sovereignty and commerce, were, 
when united, to produce any benefit to the 
Company. Gentlemen had only to look 
to the statute book for the proofs of the 
instantaneous and uniform fatal effects of 
the union of these two characters of sove 
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reigns and merchants, in the corporation 
of the East India Company ; not a year 

ed without one or more Jaws being 
iiade to extricate them from those diffi- 
culties which had all at once overpowered 
them; but still they were unconnected 
with the government, they were com- 
pletely under the controul of parliament, 
ind the House of Commons did most se- 
fiously, in the year 1780, set about éxa- 
mining by two committees of its own, 
into the very bottom and origin of these 
new and complicated distresses of the Com- 
pany. In this trying crisis of the Com- 
pany’s very existence, different nostrums 
were applied ; the House well knew how 
deeply the political fortunes of Mr. Fox 
were affected by the experiment which 
he suggested to parliament on that occa- 
sion, and the House knew likewise how 
the struggle of the Company ended in 
1784, by a compromise or union between 
the government and the Company, the 
latter being compelled’ to permit for ever 
after, its whole political councils to be dic- 
tated by anew created establishment in 
tle state, called the Board of Controul 
over the affairsof India, It was the period 
from this junction in 1784, to the present 
time, that made the third and last division 
of the Company’s history; and during 
this interval there had been an end of all 


parliamentary controul over the affairs 


ofthe Company whatsoever. During the 
novelty of the establishment, and indeed 
for many years after, the minister pre- 
siding over it had attempted to impose 
upon the House and the public, a belief 
that the corporation of sovereigns and mer- 
chants were going on more prosperousl y 
under the auspices of their new masters, 
than they had done formerly by them- 
selves; but now by the ministers of the 
crown themsgives even, a project so wild 
had for many years been abandoned; and 
% far from an annual panegyric upon the 
| prosperity of the Company with which the 
établishment of the Board of Controul 
began, they now come, year after year, 
with demands for millions; and by the 
thited strength in this House of the sup- 
plicants and their protectors, the govern- 
ment, there was nothing they asked for 
that they did not instantly obtain.—Mr. 
Creevey said there was one, and one only 
remedy for this monstrous national griev- 
ance, and that was the loud and general 
Voice of the commercial interests of this 
Country addressing itself to government 
and to parliament. He was most’ happy 
(VOL. XXIII. ) 
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to have witnessed the strong feelings of 
that body, that he had’ done this spring 
upon this subject, and he trusted that upon 
the discussion of the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s Charter in the next spring, there 
would be no relaxation of the commercial 
and manufacturing interests of this coun+ 
try, upon an occasion of such infinite im- 
portance; of this he was quite sure, that 
they were the only body who could ef- 
fectually interfere, in preventing the East 
India Company from any longer uniting 
an exclusive monopoly of commerce with 
their great Indian empire, and he was not 
less certain that the united representations 
of so important a part of the state would 
be imperative upon the government, in 
making them abandon any further support 
of the Company’s monopoly. 

Mr. Creevey said, he could not permit 
this occasion to pass by without adverting 
tothe extraordinary reverse in the situa~ 
tion of the East India Company in its pre- 
sent state, as compared with the period of 
its creation, or indeed without noticing 
the reverse in the situation of the state 
during the same periods.—In the reign of 
king William, we began as a state to bor- 
row for the first time, and the East India 
Company, a collection of mercantile ad- 
venturers only, lent us two millions at 
their first start, as the price of their mono- 
poly; at the expiration of a century from 
that time, we, the state, have borrowed so 


‘many hundred miljions, that we are on 


the very verge of breaking down. The 
critics in finance have predicted with con- 
fidence, that the loan for the present year 
is the last this country can ever raise. 
The East India Company at the expirae 
tion of the same century, have from com- 
mon mercantile adventurers, become lords 
and sovereigns of a-great portion of Asia, 
sovereigns over 50 millions of subjects, pro- 
prietors of sixteen millions sterling’ of re= 
venue per annum; and yet do they, in 
this the season of their prosperity and our 
adversity, come to give usa last and fare- 
well blow, by making us raise this loan of 
two millions and a half for thém, in addition 
to our own.—Looking back (said Mr. 
Creevey) at what were the favorite subjects 
at the beginning of the last century, with 
the best friends of the constitution, as what 
were considered as the best securities of 
the Revolution, areasonable man at this 
time of day might well be indulged in 
pausing, and even in doubting, whether 
those securities had not been too dearly 
— He referred to the funding 
(3 N) 
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system, and to the formation of the two 
great establishments, the Bank of England 
and the East India Company, which took 
place at thattime; the friends of the Re- 
volution at that time said, it is good to 
borrow money ; for those who lend will 
be attached to the present state of things, 
i.e. the revolution; so in the like manner 
it was good to encourage the adventurers 
in these two great concerns, the Bank and 
India Company, because the projectors 
must necessarily be attached to the present 
order of things, i.e. the Revolution. Now, 
said Mr. Creevey, “permit me, Mr. 
Speaker, to state, why with every degree 
of regard and respect for the great men 
who brought about and conducted the 
Revolution, why I feel myself justified in 
doubting whether I do not pay too dearly 
for those great securities of the Revolution, 
viz. the Funding System, and those esta- 
blishments, the Bank of England and the 
East India Company.—Suppose me, Sir, a 
person with a fixed income, an annuitant, 
or possessed only of money. upon mortgage 
or in the funds, in short, without the means 
of increasing my income to meet any in- 
crease of expenditure. In this condition 
the first operation of the funding system 
upon me, is, it is so overloaded, that Iam 
called upon to pay in the first instance 
101. in one hundred to the state, to prevent 
too much money being borrowed within 
the year. The next enemy I have to en- 
counter is the Bank of England, which 
being protected by the government in de- 
frauding its creditors, and in no longer 
issuing any coin, in conformity to its en- 
gagements, issues its own paper upon the 
country, without controul or mercy ; the 
’ operation of this fs, that the Bank divides 
millions upon millions of profits amongst 
its own corporation, by this act of perfidy 
in nultiplying its paper, which it never 
redeems, whilst I, out of my hundred 
pounds, lose 25]. more in addition to my 
ten, from the depreciation made in paper, 
by the over issues of the Bank of England: 
after these operations I am again met by 
the funding system; wherever I turn my- 
self, it calls upon me for a tax upon every 
article I consume, to pay the interest of 
the hundreds of millions that have been 
funded, and finally comes the great East 
India Company, the successors of the great 
Mogul himself, begging that I would not 
forget them in the midst of my liberality, 
but that I will be kind enough to add to 
my other outgoings, a slight contribution 
to them also; my mite towards raising 
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2,500,0001., which they assure me the 
cannot possibly do without.—These. facts 
Mr. Speaker, constitute my apology be 
speaking with any diffidence of the bless. 
ings of the Revolution, or at least of the 
value of those establishments, which haye 
been always considered as its best securi. 
ties ; and with_these sentiments I conclude 
— objecting to giving ong farthing to this 
expensive favourite, and security of the 
Revolution, the East India Company,” 

The House then divided ; For going into 
a Committee 38, Against it 9; Majority 
29.—In the committee, 

Lord A. Hamilton opposed the clause 
making the consolidated fund responsible 
for the loan to the Company. This was 
the first attempt which any Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had yet made to lend them 
the credit of the country. 

The Chancellor of the. Exchequer contend. 
ed, that the credit of the Company, at the 
prospect of the expirationef their Charter, 
would have been exceedingly depressed, 
if the assistance of the country was res 
fused them. We ought not to decline as. 
sisting those who had been our best allies, 
even though the credit of the country was 
labouring. 

Mr. Howorth conceived, that for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to talk of 
the labouring credit of the country, was 
calculated to excite considerable alarm, 

Mr. Whitbread remarked, that the Com. 
pany certainly resembled our allies in one 
respect,—that they were very glad to take 
our money, though with but a poor chance 
of re-payment. He could recollect, that 
when Mr, Pitt proposed the Austrian loan, 
the House were told there was not the 
least risk; re-payment was so carefully 
guarded, that the Bill authorised the At. 
torney and Solicitor-General to prosecute 
the Emperor in his own courts for the 
payment of the interest. But the country 
had been saddled with the whole of it: 
and he feared the same would be the case 
in the present instance, notwithstandin 
all the guards and securities of the. Bill. 
There was something very ominous in the 
words and the tone of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, as to the credit of the 
country. He had told the committee, 
that its finance was labouring ;, and ano- 
ther experienced financier had predicted, 
that the present would probably be it 
last labour in the loan way. Was this, 
then, a proper moment to grant the Com- 
pany a bonus, by applying the credit of 
the country to their relief? on 
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- The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, in 
explanation, that by the expression “ la- 
pouring credit” he only meant to state, 
that the terms of the last loan had been 
more unfavourable than in preceding years. 
He should soon have an opportunity of 
assigning his reasons for asserting that 
our credit was not essentially impaired, 
and of shewing not only to this country, 
but to Europe, that the resources of the 
nation were sufficient to enable it to main- 
tain the contest for years, if necessary. 
Had the Company raised this loan on 
their own credit, the money market of 
London would have been equally affected. 

The Committee then divided, when 
there appeared ; For the clause 31, Against 
it16; Majority 15. The Bill was then 
gone through, and ordered to be reported. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, July 6. 


IstanD OF JERsEY.] The Marquis of 
Lansdowne was not inclined to occupy 
more than a small portion of their lord- 
ships’ time, in making a few observations 
upon the motion of which he had given 
notice, and which he had intended this 
day to bring under their consideration. 
Ithad occurred to him that a long time 
had intervened since the appointment of 
the commissioners to enquire into the 
Constitution and Government of the Island 
of Jersey; but he had understood since, 
that his Majesty’s government had not 
had time to furnish the report on this 
subject, and if that should be the answer 
ofthe{noble earl opposite, he would have no 
objections to postpone the subject for the 
present. 

The Earl of Harrowby stated, that go- 
vernment had not yet had time to furnish 
the information to which the noble mar- 
quis alluded. He also suggested, that the 
power of alteration with respect to the 
government of the Island of Jersey, rest- 
ed in the prerogative; but’ whatever 
might occur interesting to the interests of 
its inhabitants, would be made known to 
them the first opportunity. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne assented to 
the position uf the noble earl, that the 
power on this subject was vested in the 
Prerogative; but at the same time, like 
every other privilege of the crown, the 
exercise of it was liable to be called in 
question, and that House would therefore 

competent to give its advice to the 
own, if any alteration were intended in 
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the constitution of the Island of Jersey. 
It was for these reasons he’ became anxi- 
ous of knowing, whenever any determina- 
tion should be adopted, that such a change 
was necessary. But for the cause assign- 
ed by the noble earl, he was disposed to 
wave his motion for the present, and 
would move, that the order of the day be 
withdrawn.—Ordered. 


Mr. Patmer’s Per-Centace Bitt.] 
Upon the order of the day for the second 
reading of this Bill, 

The Earl of Moira very earnestly press- 
ed the House to take into consideration 
the claims of Mr. Palmer to a remunera- 
tion for his invention and services, as far 
as they affected the Post-office and the 
revenue of the country. Though the no- 
ble ear! (of Lauderdale) and the noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack had express- 
ed their hostility to the measure, yet he 
trusted the House would seriously weigh 
the importance of this Bill, as it affected 
the interests of the community, and as it 
concerned most intimately the welfare of 
an individual. It appeared to him that . 
the right of Mr. Palmer to compensation 
was undoubted, as well when he looked 
to the vast advantages which were gained 
by the public, as when he reflected upon 
the increase of revenue which the govern-~ 
ment had derived from his invention. 
Though the engagement entered into by 
Mr. Palmer with Mr. Pitt had not been 
regularly executed, yet there certainly 
was found a document, of which no doubt 
could be entertained, that it was the agree- 
ment intended; and, besides this, Mr. 
Pitt himself had stated the conditions of 
the allowance to be made, and that he 
considered 2} per cent. no more than ade- 
quate to the services which Mr. Palmer 
had rendered to the country and to go- 
vernment. Much had been said as to the 
amount of the sum, but that was neither 
a reason for or against the vote which he 
should propose. The noble earl next 
proceeded to notice the misconduct which 
had been imputed to Mr. Palmer while he 
had been employed in the Post-office ; 
but, he contended, that supposing that 
misconduct to be such as it had been re- 
presented, still it did not impugn the force 
of his argument; namely, that govern- 
ment were bound in duty to reward the 
services of those who had contributed to 
benefit the country in the way in which 
Mr. Palmer had done. The manner in 


which the othey House had considered this 
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claim, and their having carried this Bill 
through by an almost unparalleled majo- 
rity, was a circumstance so favourable, as 
to call upon their lordships for their con- 
siderate examination of its merits. The 
noble eart concluded by moving, That 
this Bill be now read the second time. 

The Earl of Suffolk was desirous of 
knowing from those who supported the 
Bill, if they could state any contract re- 
gularly acceded to by Mr. Palmer and the 
government. 

The Earl of Harrowby could so far an- 
swer the enquiry made by the noble earl, 
as to assure him, that no evidence existed 
of any contract on this occasion, except- 
ing a paper which contained the condi- 
tions of an agreement ‘between Mr. Pal- 
mer and Mr. Pitt ; but this was not signed 
or witnessed, and, in other respects, was a 
document never executed. With respect 
to the claim of Mr. Palmer; he conceived 
there was no evidence to prove that what 
had been alleged was his due ; and al- 
though he was, with others, unwilling to 
press observations of an unpleasant nature 
upon an individual, yet his public duty 
Was paramount to all private feelings upon 
the subject. He accordingly reprobated 


the misconduct of Mr. Palmer, while em- 
ployed to conduct the affairs of the Post- 


office ; and read two letters, in which he 
had stated to inferior officers, his wish for 
them to produce confusion and irregula- 
rity in their affairs, in order that blame 
might attach to the heads of the office. 
The noble earl, after making several com- 
ments upon the supposed agreement al- 
ready alluded to, concluded by express- 
ing his dissent to the motion. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne supported 
the Bill, and as he was one who looked 
jealously towards the disposal of public 
money, he felt anxious to explain the 
motives which induced him to sanction 
the proposed grant. The demand of Mr. 
Palmer on the country, was in right of an 
agreement which he stated himself to have 
entered into, with the late Mr. Pitt ;* and 
he conceived the proof of that agreement 
was before the House, in various docu- 
menis ; but principally in Mr. Pitt’s evi- 
dence on the subject. Mr. Pitt stated 
therein, that a proposal was made to him 
from Mr. Palmer, that he would under- 
take to reform the Post Office, and im- 
prove its revenue; on condition that out 
of whatever such revenue was increased 
to, beyond the old amount, he should 
receive 2} percent. annually during his 
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life. Mr. Pitt further stated, that, con. 
ceiving this proposal to be fair and req. 
sonable, it was accepted, and that ana 

pointment was in consequence prepared at 
the treasury, entitling Mr. Palmer to 1¢. 
ceive his 23 per cent. for life! That he, 


Mr. Pitt, approved of such appointment, . 


and that it was to have been given to Mr, 
Palmer, and that the possession of such ag 
appointment would have secured him from 
a forfeiture of it, under any other autho. 
rity than that of a court of law, as in the 
case of other patents. The noble marquis 
entreated the House to examine Mr. Pitt’s 
evidence which was before them ; and he 
would ask if every tittle of what he bad 
quoted, was not contained in it? It was in 
this intended appointment that the full 
proof of the agreement was to be found; 
and it was on the faith of it, that Mr, 
Palmer divulged his plan and sacrificed 
his property, time, and other pursuits in 
life, to the perfecting it; he must indeed, 
have been out of his senses, had he per- 
mitted his promised reward, the result of 
so many years’ labour, to have ‘hinged 
upon the pleasure of the minister, who 
might in that case, have turned him about 
his business whenever it suited his conves 
nience. Mr. Pitt further stated, that this 
intended appointment was withheld from 
Mr. Palmer, on account of certain legal 
objections, which required some altera- 
tion in the Post Office act betore it could 
be carried into effect; that in consequence 
of this, a different appointment was gwen 
to Mr. Palmer, which made him for the 
time dependant on the Treasury, and that 
under this appointment, in consequence 
of some dispute, he was dismissed, and his 
bargain cancelled. Now, he would ask, 
whether such a proceeding as this was not 
at variance with every principle of justice? 
If there was any cause of complaint 
against Mr. Palmer, recourse should have 
been had to the law, as must have been 
the case had that appointment been gives 
to him which he was promised by Mr 
Pitt ; if the government did not choose to 
make such reference, the atmost they were 
justified in doing was, to discontinue him 
as their officer, and withhald the salary 
attached to his office, so far they hada 
right to go; but they had ne right over 
his per centage, that was his stipulated re 
ward for the service he had actually petr 
formed ; it was his property, and became 
such from the moment the government 
had availed itself of his plan. In regard 
tothe claims of Mr. Palmer being is 
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ted on the: score of their amount, he, 
jbought that an argument which could. 
sarcely be maintained, because the in-, 
terests of Mr. Palmer were so linked with. 
those of the country, that they went hand 
inhand together, and for every shilling: 
which he demanded, ‘he had first to prove 
that the couptry was in the actnal pos- 
session of forty! and that through his 
means, therefore to.grudge Mr. Palmer the 
amount of his claim under these circum- 
stances, was to find fault with the extent of 
his services to the public. 

There was ope circumstance connected 
with the case, which those who opposed 
it appeared to forget; namely, that Mr. 
Palmer had been actually put into posses- 
tion of his per centage by Mr. Pitt! and 
that he had been paid regularly accord- 
ing to the provisions contained in the very 
Bill before them during three years! Nay, 
that he would have received the identical 
arrears, which he was now asking for, and 
hadthe use of the money during the many 
years it had been so unjustly withheld 
from him, but far the quarrel which took 
place between the government and him- 
self. He presumed there was no getting rid 
of that fact, which he challenged any. one 
todisprove ; so that the question was not 
whether it was a good or a bad bargain; 
but simply whether the alleged miscon- 
duct ot Mr. Palmer justified the govern- 
ment in cancelling it? The misconduct, 
such as it was, stood in evidence before 
them, it was on record there that the ac- 
cusers of Mr. Palmer themselves vouched 
for his personal integrity on all occasions, 
and seemed most anxious to do so! Upon 
that point all appeared to agree. He ad- 
mitted that Mr. Palmer had manifested 
considerable irritation; he did not mean 
todefend his letters, which were insubordi- 
hate to his superiors ; but great allowance 
was to be made for the temper of mind 
they were obviously written under; and the 
government in depriving him of his situa- 
tion and salary, would have visited the 
dence with sufficient rigour. As to the 
remainder of his emoluments, they had 
tlarly no right whatever over them. 
Mr. Palmer had been most unjustly de- 
Prived of his property, and parliament 
was bound to see it restored to him. 

The Earl of Lauderdale opposed the 
tim, and said that there was nota shadow 
ofsuch an agreement as that.on which his 
toble friend rested his argument. He'had 
‘arched these papers with an anxiety to 
ind a good ground for this claim, -espe- 
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cially on account of the respect which he 
had for a member of Mr. Palmer’s family, 
who had a seat in the other House, but he 
could see none, and he was, therefore, 
‘bound in duty to oppose it. He admitted 
that Mr. Palmer had done great service to 
the public, but it was rated much bigher 
than jit really was. There could not bea 
doubt bat the Post-office revenue would 
have improved considerably, though Mr. 
Palmer’s plan had never been put in exe- 
cution. The House of Commons must have 
passed this Bill from the idea that there 
was an agreement to give Mr. Palmer this 
sum, which there was not. They would 
never otherwise have been so lavish, when 
they were so very economical in regard to 
the inventor of the machine called the 
Mule, which had proved ef such vast ad- 
vantage tothe country and the revenue.’ 
The Commons had only given Mr. Cromp- 
ton 5,000/. though he considered Mr. Pal- 
mer’s plan as aiothing in comparison with 
Mr. Crompton’s invention. 

The Earl of Caernarvon defended the 
justice of the claim. Mr. Palmer made a 
bargain with government, that he would im- 
prove the Post-office revenue, and receive 
as his reward, 23 per cent. annually 
during his life, out of whatever increase 
took place in that revenue, which was as- 
cribable to his plan. Mr. Palmer it was 
confessed, on all hands, had improved the 
revenue to an immense amount, and he 
only claimed the fortieth part of it, six 
pence out of every twenty-shillings, which 
it was stipulated to pay him. Nay, in 
point of fact, he only asked six-pence out of 
every fifty shillings! because he demand. 
ed his per-centage on the price at which 
the letters were/conveyed, before his im- 
provement. Now, such improvement had 
enabled government to increase the price 
of the -conveyance of letters, and Mr. 
Palmer in right of his agreement had a 
fair claim to his share of it. For Mr. 
Palmer had distinctly stated, that great 
part of the increased revenue must arise 
from’ this, and that he calculated en his 
improvement being so popular as to justify 
the increased price, which until that 
period had never been attempted.—The 
proof of this is, that since the ‘reform took 
place, the government have increased the 
price three several times, and the last rate 
which was just laid on, was calculated to 
produce 250,000/, annually, a sum in 
self, much larger than the whole Post- 
office revenue amounted to, when Mr. 
Palmer took it in band. But Mr. Palmer 
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waved his right upon this, he asked for his 
per-centage only upon the increased num- 
ber of letters which were sent, and not 
upon the increased price at which they 
were conveyed ; and after a sacrifice such 
as this, could the remainder of his claim 
-be disputed? For his part, he should be 
glad if more demands such as this, could 
be established. The man who could by his 
ingenuity, produce a million and half an- 
nually, without bearing in the slightest de- 
gree whatever upon the poorer order of 
the community ; and by it, prevent the 
necessity ofa burthensome taxation to 
that amount, which must take place, if the 
Post-office revenue was wanting, was well 
entitled to the support of parliament. As 
to Mr. Crompton’s invention in regard to 
the spinning muslin, which had been 
quoted by the noble lord (Lauderdale,) that 
bore no analogy with the present case, it 
was the mere invention of a machine, for 
which he had been amply rewarded. Mr. 
Palmer’s reform in the. Post-office involved 
the labour of years: he had embarked in 
in it all his private property, and actually 
sacrificed great part of it in its progress, 
which was proved ; he had relinquished all 
other prospects in life to engage in this 
undertaking. If he failed, he was to re- 
ceive nothing; but if he succeeded, the 
faith of the country was pledged to him 
for the fulfilment of the contract, and he 
trusted the parliament. would see that 
pledge redeemed. 

Lord Walsingham wished to say a few 
words, as the question referred to a time 
when he was one of the Postmasters-gene- 
ral. He could assure their lordships, that 
Mr. Palmer had every means of forward- 
ing his own plan, and no obstacle was 

laced in his way. With respect to his 
invention, he spoke in high terms of it, 
on account of its promoting dispatch, and 
producing regularity. 

Viscount Mountjoy supported the Bill. 

Lord Erskine observed, there could not 
be a doubt that the House of Commons, on 
the most deliberate enquiry, had “pro- 
nounced the remuneration to be demanded 
by every principle of honour and equity. 
Mr. Palmer’s claims could not indeed be 
supported in a court of law, but the ho- 
nour and justice of the country required 
their liquidation. 

The 


d Chancellor held it to be a very 
delicate matter to support an agreement, 
the existence of which the executive go- 
vernment denied. It would be.a: matter 
of serious consideration, whether, even sup- 
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posing an agreement to have existed, such 
an alienation of the revenue of the crown 
could be made as would affect the suc. 
cessor. 

Lord Redesdale also opposed the mea- 
sure. 

Lord Holland was disposed to think, that 
the claim had been mistaken, when consi 
dered as arising out of any written agree. 
ment; whereas it clearly appeared to him 
a claim upon the honour and justice of the 
country. j 

The Earl of Liverpool contended, that 
the revenue had increased from other rea« 
sons than that of Mr. Palmer’s invention, 
He perceived no argument which could 
convince him that the claim was made out 
upon any ground whatever. 

The Earl of Moira observed, in reply, 
that this claim rested not upon any 
written agreement, but upon an agree- 
ment implied, and upon the honour and 
justice of the country. 

The question being called for, the House 
divided— 

Comtentess: cocscrcccocevecsescocssisi te 
Not Contents.......ssseeesesesseeeneD3 
Majority for the Bill.......—I4 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 6. 

Lonpon New Prison Bit.] Sir VW. 
Curtis moved, that the Report on the Lon- 
don New Prison Bill be taken into further 
consideration. 

Mr. Holme Sumner rose~to oppose it. 
He said the object of the Bill was to erect 
a large prison for the city of London by 
taxing the neighbouring counties; where- 
as by the statutes of Henry 8, Elizabeth, 
William, and George 2, the magistrates of 
a county were bound to build a gaol for 
the county, and defray the expences by 
rates on the hundreds. He objected to 
raising money on the credit of the Or- 
phans’ Fund, and stated the origin and 
history of that fund, to shew that it was 
not a city estate, to be disposed of as the 
city pleased. The tax on coals would af- 
fect the adjacent counties, which were not 
benefited by the Bill as much as London. 
There was no reason why the city should 
meet with this indulgence: if, as it was 
stated, its prison was used for state and na- 
tional purposes, let the nation pay ; and 
let the consolidated fund, and not the Or- 
phans’ Fund, be applied to the erection of 
the state prison. There was a provision 
in the Bill, stating to what purposes the 
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existing prisons would be applied in the 
event of building a new gaol, but no no- 
tice was taken of the Poultry Compter, a 
large and valuable space of ground, which 
he understood was to be appropriated to 
the building of city chambers. Under 
these circumstances he moved, That the 
report be considered that day three 
months. 

Sir W. Curtis admitted the introductory 
art of the hon. member’s speech, as to 
the history of the Orphans’ Fund, to be 
true. He observed, that Newgate, though 
avery fine building, was not able to ac- 
commodate the increase of prisoners arising 
from the increased population of London. 
Hints were thrown out disparaging the 
objects of the city’s expenditure, but the 
city had done the greatest benefit to the 
public. Nor ought the members for 
Surrey to object, for that county received 
the highest advantage from the erection of 
Blackfriars-bridge. The London prison 
contained, not only its own prisoners, but 
those of the whole country; and as a con- 


‘ firmation, he would tell them, that the 


bread for the last quarter amounted to 
950. The hon. baronet concluded witli 
a eulogium on the munificence of the 
city. : 

Mr. H. Sumner in reply stated, that this 
munificence was not so astonishing, when 
it was considered, that in the last fifty 
years the city had not expended above 
40,0001. in public works. 

Sir C. Price went over nearly the same 
ground as sir William Curtis. 

Mr. S. Thornton thought it to be highly 
wreasonable, that the inhabitants of West- 
minster and the adjacent counties to the 
metropolis should be taxed in their coals 
forthe purpose of enabling the magistrates 
of London to erect a sumptuous prison. 
The adjacent counties were infested with 
many offenders inured to their depreda- 
tions in the metropolis, but were obliged to 
maintain adequate places for their con- 
fnement out of their own county rates. 
If, as was asserted, the magistracy of Lon- 
don was obliged to receive the prisoners 
for oflences on the high seas, and state 
ptisoners, this circumstance might be a 
teason for calling on the country at large 
for aid to their expences, but it was no 
tason for taxing only the counties that 
Were adjacent. The Orphans’ Fund was 
tiised to secure the property of the de- 
«ription of persons from whom it derived 
name. ‘The interest allowed was a low 
Me, and it was an object of emulation. 
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among the creditors to get the debt paid 
off, but the granting the credit for 90,000/, 
now demanded, and every other charge 
upon it, retarded that desirable object, and, 
of course, continued the tax longer than 
would otherwise be necessary. On these 
grounds he objected to the consideration 
of the report. 

Mr. Alderman Combe supported the 
original motion. 

Sir James Shaw observed, that the city 
had expended 107,000I. instead of 40,0007. 
for public purposes during the period 
mentioned by the hon. member, a great 
part of which sum was applied to the re- 
ward of naval and military services, by 
presents of swords, medals, and freedom in 
gold boxes; some part (42,000/.) in widen- 
ing the streets, and the rest inraising differ- 
ent public works. The hon. member com- 
plained, that the consolidated fund was not 
resorted to, but the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would tell him, that it was not 
competent to furnish the sum, and no 
hardship, no increase of tax, would arise 
from taking the money out of the Orphans’ 
Fund. The county of Surrey complained 
of asmall tax, but what would it have said 
if it had been called upon to pay half the 
expences of Blackfriars and Westminster 
Bridges, from which it derived so much 
benefit ? 

The House then divided—Ayes 46; 
Noes 18; Majority for bringing up the 
Report 28. 


Lixcotn Gaot.] Mr. Giddy brought 
up the Report of the Committee on Lin- 
coln Gaol, stating as before, the necessity 
of examining the prisoners, and observing, 
that though no doubt was entertained of 
the power of the House to summon them 
before the committee, yet it was not 
deemed prudent to enforce it, as many of 
the prisoners were confined for crimes, 
and many for large debts; also that the 
assizes were approaching, when it would 
be requisite for the gaoler and the pri- 
soners to be on the spot. The Report 
concluded with mentioning the advanced 
state of the session, and hoping that the 
committee might. be discharged. Mr. 
Giddy, in moving that the Report do lie 
on the table, said, he should soon move for 
a commission to be sent down to enquire 
into the state of the gaol. 

Mr. Abercromby expressed his satisfac- 
tion, that the Report had been recommit- 
ted, and that the committee had returned 
asecond Report, more congenial with the 
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feelings of the House than that which they 
had first submitted. 

Mr. H. Sumner thought it his duty to 
state, that the evidence, as far as it went, 
completely exculpated Dr. Illingworth, 
against whom a charge of connivance 
with the gaoler in money transactions had 
been brought; the evidence, indeed, was 
ex-parte, being that of the gaoler, but it 
was given in so frank a manner as to satisfy 
the committee of its truth. 

Sir S: Romilly said, he had never before 
heard of this charge against Dr. Llling- 
worth; he, for himself, could most po- 
sitively assert, that he had alleged nothing 
against that magistrate except what ap- 
peared.on the petition. Supposing, how- 
ever, such a.charge to have been made, he 
thought it was too much to assume the ex- 
parte testimony. of the gaoler asa complete 
refutation of it. 

Mr.. Ellison observed, that the charge 
was implied-when the hon. and learned 
member taiked:of corrupt connivance with 
the gaoler. 

Sir S. Romilly said, that he never men- 
tioned the word “ corrupt: he did talk 
of connivance, and..grovnded: that asser- 
tion on the resolutions of the magistrates, 
which gave directions about the prison 
beds; and on the reply of a magistrate to 
Mr. Finnerty. As to the suggestions 
which had been made respecting Dr. Il- 
lingworth, the only witriess who had been 
examined on that subject, was Mr. Mer- 
ryweather the gaoler, who expressly had 
sworn that he had never had any money 
transactions with Dr, Illingworth, nor with 
any other of the magistrates; so that Dr. 
Illingworth was so far cleared of the impu- 


tation made against him. With respect to. 


the second report he looked on it to be, in 
substance, exactly the same as the former. 

Mr. Brougham bore his testimony to the 
effect of the evidence already adduced be- 
fore the committee, being to exculpate the 
magistrates of the county of Lincoln from 
the charges made against them. He'dlso, 
in allusion to what: he had mentioned on 
a former night, said, that the committee 
were fully justified: in.the doubts they had 
entertained of the power of the House, as 
he: could prove by the statutes’ on the 
table, of the 9th and 10th of William and 
Mary, chap. 37, which stated that there 
was only one exception to an action for 
escape, and that was’in case of a Habeas 
Corpus, or rule of court. 

Mr. Giddy then moved; That an hum- 
ble: Address be presented to his:royal high- 
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ness the Prince Regent, that he will be 
graciously pleased to direct that a oxy. 
mission’ ma'y be issued to enquire into what 
has been, and now is, the condition’ and 
treatment of prisoners confined it Lincoly 
Castle, and the conduct and management 
of the said. prison.”” Which was agreed to, 


Move or Exectinc Jurats iw yg 
Istanv oF Jersey.) Mr. Abercromby rose, 
to make the motion of which he had given 
notice, relative to the Jurats of the island 
of Jersey. He stated, that the people of 
Jersey had, from the reign of king John; 
proved themselves at all times to have 
been truly loyal, and zealously attached 
tu this crown and realm. That so long 
ago as the reign of that sovereign, they 
had lived under a constitution, then granted 
to them, under which they had’ been happy 
and contented. That by this constitution, 
the governor was appointed by the King, 
—the second body in the state consisted 
of 12 jurats, elected for life, by a‘ majority 
of the masters-of families, and those who 
paid direct taxes;—-the next body con- 
sisted of twelve clergymen, for the twelve 
parishes in-the island, nominated by’ the 
crown; and then 12 constables, chosen in 
the same way as the jurats, This was the 
charter granted by king John, which bad 
in 1671 been confirmed by king Charles 2; 
and subsequently by his present Majesty, 
in 1771: That some months ago a Com- 
mission had been issued by the privy 
council to enquire into the state of the ju- 
rats, and commissioners had in conse» 
quence been sent to Jersey, which very 
much alarmed the people of that island, 
under the idea that their constitution was 
going to be subverted or changed; and 
they wished; of course, to know the grounds 
on which this was to be done. Not con- 
scious of having been guilty of any act of 
irregularity, or any other proceeding 
which could give cause for an alteration of 
the constitution under which pee had 80 
long, so’ happily, and so loyally lived, 
they were naturally anxious and desirous 
to obtain information on the subject. On 
the last occasion on which they had exer- 
cised their jurisdiction, all they had done 
had been confirmed by the King in cout 
cil; and they were, therefore, suspicious 
that their conduct had been’ misrepresent 
ed, and’ that’ his: Majesty had been mis 
advised. An application to parliament 
had therefore been made, on which a copy 
of the Commission: had been’ laid’ before 
tlie House ; but no'explanation given; by 
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which the reason for issuing it could even 
be guessed at. The object of this motion, 
therefore, was, to require a copy of the 
report of the commissioners. It might, 

erhaps, be said, this was a matter which 
rested with the privy council, and that 

arliament had no right to interfere; but 
he could not suppose that parliament had 
not as much right to interpose with re- 
spect to Jersey, as to any other part of the 
different appendages to the crown and 
realm. In moving for this report, he did 
not mean to throw, even by imputation, 
any thing like blame on his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, but to quiet the alarms of the peo- 
ple of Jersey. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman concluded by moving for « A Copy 
of the Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to enquire into the mode of Elect- 
ing Jurats in the island of Jersey.” 

Mr. Ryder objected to the motion. He 
said representations had reached govern- 
ment, stating that it was necessary to alter 
the constitution of that settlement ; a com- 
mission had therefore issued; the report 
moved for was not complete, but still sub 
judice; and it would be acting contrary to 
all precedent, to call for documents till 
such time as the matter was finally de- 
cided on by government. 

Sir S. Romilly said, that in the prospe- 
rity of an island, so contiguous not only to 
us, but to France, and in which this coun- 
try was so essentially interested, the House 
ought not to wait till a new constitution 
was formed by the crown. The people of 
that island had a right to know on what 
grounds they were attempted to be dis- 
franchised of their rights which they had 
uninterruptedly enjoyed from the reign of 
king Joho, and which in 1671 had been 
confirmed to them by king Charles 2, and 
by his present Majesty in 1771. He de- 
nied that acceding to this motion would be 
interfering with the royal prerogative ; 
but without questioning the right of the 
crown, he thought that some information 
ought certainly to be given, in order to 
quiet the minds of the people, 

Mr. Ryder, in explanation, contended, 
that as the matter was still pending, and 
undecided before the privy council, the 
House ought not to interfere. < 

Lord Castlereagh opposed the motion, on 
the same grounds as those urged by Mr. 
Ryder. 

Mr. Whitbread said, the mode in which 
the question originally came before the 
House, was an article in the Supply, of a 
charge of 3,500. for the expences of cer~ 

(VOL, XXIII.) 
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tain commissioners, who had been sent to 
the island of Jersey, and had staid there 
about a fortnight, for the’ purpose of en- 
quiring into the state of the jurats of that 
island. The inhabitants of the island had 
been greatly alarmed at the commssion, 
and the enquiry which took place in con- 
sequence of it. It was therefore not to be 
wondered at that they should be extremely 
anxious to obtain information as to what 
was meant by this commission; and he 
thought the House of Commons could not 
be deemed too scrutinising in taking no- 
tice of the expenditure of 3,500/. in the 
course of a fortnight, for the purpose of 
carrying into effect this commission which 
had created so much alarm in the minds of 
the people of Jersey. 

Mr. Abercromby replied shortly, and 
concluded by saying, that as there seemed 
no likelihood of obtaining the smallest de- 
gree of information at present, the matter 
would be brought forward by petition 
early in the next session. 

The motion was then negatived without 
a division. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday; July 7. 

Leatuer Tax.] On the question for 
going into a committee on this Bill, 

The Duke of Bedford made a few gene- 
ral observations against the measure, as 
likely to operate in a most injurious and 
oppressive manner on the poorer order of 
the people: it would also operate power- 
fully on the small farmers, and eventually 
tend to throw nutwbers out of employment. 
If persisted in, he should feel it proper to 
record his protest against such an addi- 
tional tax. 

Earl Spencer fully coincided in the sen- 
timents of the noble duke, and suggested 
the propriety of instructing the committee 
to divide the Bill, or to have the obnoxious 
part separated from the other matter, so as 
to form a distinct Bill, and to discuss it 
accordingly. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed that such 
a proceeding, with regard to a Bill of the 
kind, would be irregular and anomalous in 
that House ; but suggested that it would 
equally answer by his moving to leave out 
the word “ hides,” and the relevant mat- 
ter in that part of the Bill, and also the 
corresponding part of the schedules. 

This proposition, after some further 
conversation, was assented to by earl 
Spencer, and the House resolved into a 
committee on the Bill. 

(3 O) 
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‘Earl Spencer then entered: into a variety 
of detailed objections against the measure, 

roceeding on those grounds on which it 
fad formerly been argued. He observed 
that a tax of the kind had been suggested 
to that great statesman, Mr. Pitt, but who, 
after maturely considering all its bearings, 
thought proper to decline it. He laid 
much stress on its injurious operation with 
respect to the poorer classes of the com- 
muity, and the numbers who must be 
thrown out of employ by it. He thought 
other financial regulations might easily 
be devised, comparatively unobjectionable, 
and eventually much more productive. 
The noble earl concluded by moving, as 
an amendment, to leave out those parts of 
the Bill, as pointed out by the noble lord 
at the head of the treasury. 

The Duke of Norfolk decidedly support- 
ed the objections of his noble friend. He 
thought it much better for ministers to 
relinquish it in the first instance, and sub- 
stitute some other tax, ere the remon- 
strances and complaints of the manufac- 
turers would induce them todo it ina 
future session. 

The Earl of Liverpool defended the 
measure, as increasing the tax upon an 
article, and a trade, which experience 
proved to have been an increasing source 
of revenue, and a prosperous and growing 
trade. Such therefore was, upon general 
principles, a fair and advantageous object 
of taxation. All productive taxes must 
somewhere be felt, and such would natu- 
rally be complained of; but the tax in 
question was far from bearing exclusively 
upon.the lower orders of their fellow sub- 
jects; it bore proportionably upon the 
wealthy, inasmuch as it reached carriages, 
many sorts of furniture, and other articles 
of luxury, which were previously subject 
to taxation as articles of luxury. , The tax 
in other shapes, affected all classes of the 
comrounity. Great stress was laid as to 
its bearing with respect to the article of 
shoes; but in this view it should be con- 
sidered that it was not so much the quan- 
tity of leatherin those articles that was 
taxed, as the general mass of the commo- 
dity of which that article was manufac- 
tured. Upon the. whole, he considered 
the commodity in question as a fair and 
advattageous object of taxation; one 
likely to be highly productive, and not 
liable to any solid objections. 

The Earl of Rosslyn contended, that the 
tax would fall peculiarly heavy on the 
lower classes, and would be as oppressive 
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and unequal as it must be unproductive, 
He was sorry to object to any tax brought 
forward at present, but this was: one of 
the worst that could be devised. 

The Earl of Rosse supported the mea 
sure, and contended that it gave no unfair 
advantage to Ireland, since, in fact, 
the finer leather, manufactured in Ireland, 
was imported from England. bs pn 

The Earl of Lauderdale had never 
known a tax so improvident in principle 
as the one under consideration. It seem, 
ed to be the only legacy of the last; to 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which the latter chose to take. All the 
other measures of the late minister had 
been, one by one, sacrificed and abandon. 
ed. (Hear.) He should be glad to know 
what measure of importance they had not 
abandoned? (Hear.) The tax on leather 
had been often proposed, but always given 
up. Respecting the manufactures of Ire 
land continuing much behind those of Eng- 
land, he had heard of no reason, except 
the necessity of their getting oak-bark 
from this country. Now, Scotland manu- 
factured much leather, and could com- 
pete with the manufactures of England, 
yet she procured almost all her bark from 
Mngland. The Scottish trade was a young 
one, but it was fast growing. The present 
measure gave a bounty to the Irish manu- 
facturers of shoes, at the expence of the 
English ones. The noble ear) then con- 
demned the practice of bringing on such 
matters in a hurry at the end of a session, 
when there was no time to discuss them 
fully, and receive the evidence of persons 
most concerned at the bar of the House. 
The proposed tax, he contended, must 
affect the exportation of leather, which 
amounted to one-fourth of the whole ma- 
nufacture in this country, and - there 
would be no want of skilful emigrants 
from hence to Ireland. He ‘seriously im- 
plored their lordships to consider the 
matter fully, and not send back the ma 
nufacturers to their starving and half-em- 
ployed journeymen, to carry on their 
trade at a loss till the next session should 
givethem relief. After abandoning their 
Orders in Council, on which they stated 
the salvation of the country to depend, 
ministers would have, next year, to lament 
their perseverauce in this tax. 

The Ear! of Limerick said, that the at- 
guments of noble lords were such as would 
make a person suppose there had been no 
Union, and that Ireland was a hostile 
country. The fact was, that. the mai 
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facture and exportation of leather had de- 
“greased in Ireland, and asthe bark must 
dllcome from England, it could not be 
presumed that the Irish manufacturer could 
injure the manufacturer here. It: bad 


been too long the system to check and. 


ll down the trade of Ireland, even up 
to the era of the present auspicious reign. 
Ifthere was any little advantage given to 
freland he should have expected to find it 
meet with the applause and not the disap- 
probation of the noble lords. : 
| The Earl of Rosslyn explained. No 
man more lamented than he did, the 
false policy towards Ireland, or hailed 
more sincerely the opening of her freedom. 
His object was the putting the trade of 
both countries on a fair and equal footing. 
- The Earl of Lauderdale explained to 
nearly the same effect. He would have 
used the same arguments in the case of 
Yorkshire, as he had done in that of Ire- 
land. He was an advocate for the fair and 
equal communication of advantages. 
- The House then divided on earl Spen- 
cer’s amendment—Not-contents $2; Con- 
tents 12; Majority 20. The Report was 
brought up and agreed to. 


List of the Minority. 


‘ DUKE. 
Bedford 
EARLS. 
Stanhope 
ncer 
ardwicke 
lyn 


landerdale 


Jersey 

LORDS, 
Hollaud 
Byron 
Foley 
Dundas 
Erskine 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, July 7. 


Auction Duty Bitt.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved the discharge of 
the order of the day for the second read- 
ing of this Bill: in doing which he ob- 
served, that on consideration he was of 
opinion, that some alterations might be 
made in this Bill, which would render it 
less objectionable to the parties concerned, 
and more productive to the revenue. He 
begged, therefore, for the present to move, 

at the second reading be postponed to 
that day fortnight. 

Mr. Sheridan congratulated the House 
on the happy censequences which had re- 
tilted from the consideration which the 
night hon. gentleman had’ given to the Bill 
IA question. He begged leave to observe, 
however, that-he understood from some of 
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right hon. gentleman upon’ the subject, 
and from whom he had received: such in- 
formation as led him to see the injustice 
and the impolicy of the Bill altogether, 
that a pledge had been given to them that 
it should be put off to another session. If 
that was the case, he trusted the right hon. 
gentleman would have no objection to 
make a motion‘to that effeet. He could 
not help taking this opportunity of advert- 
ing to the happy consequences which had 
resulted from the enquiries which the 
right ‘hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been induced to make. - Had he suf- 
fered himself to take similar pains before 
he introduced the daty on leather, which 
had been only carried bya majority of 
eight members in that House, the: result 
with respect to that tax might have been 
equally satisfactory. , 

-The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had felt desirous to have the Bill pass 
through a committee during the present 
session; but as it seemed to be the gene- 
ral wish that it should be postponed, he 
had no objection to move the second read- 
ing for that day two months. 

-Mr. Brougham was glad that the tax had 
been: abandoned for the present, con- 
vinced, as he was, that a more impoliti¢ 
one could not have been named. By this 
tax persons who might be’ in distressed 
circumstances, and who might wish to dis- 
pose of their property, if it were put up to 
auction, would be necessitated to dispose 
of ‘it, however low a price ‘might be bid 
for it, otherwise they would be compelled 
to pay a very heavy duty. The objections 
to the Bill were very numerous, but as it 
was to be postponed, he would not occupy 
the time of the House in urging them. He, 
however, could not but express his regret, 
at the manner in which the Leather Tax 
Bill had been hurried through the House. 

The second reading of the Bill was then 
postponed to this day two months. 


Parpon oF Watrer Hatt.] Mr. Tighe 
said,-that he had given notice of his inten- 
tion of submitting to the House that day, a 
motion upon the subject of the ‘pardon 
granted by the Irish government to Walter 


Hall, who was convicted of murder. “As 
the papers for which he had moved, bow- 
ever, upon the subject, had‘ only been 
ptinted two days, he was featfal the House 
would not be very competent ‘to judge of 
their contents. Before he ptoceeded to 
state any thing with regard to the case, 





thé gentlemesi who’ had waited upon ~ he was desirous of putting ‘a question to 
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the members of the Irish executive go- 
vernment. It appeared that this man was, 
on the 17th of February, sentenced to be 
hung on the 19th of that month, and that 
he was not reprieved until the 25th of 
February : he wished to know whether 
judgment had been stayed, from the 19th 
to the 25th, by the mere act of the sheriff, 
or by any other authority? 

Mr. W, Pole said, he had no objection 
to answer the question, although he could 
not help expressing his surprize at the pe- 
remptory tone in which it had been put. 
Had the hon. gentleman when he moved 
for the papers to which he had alluded, 
thought proper to move for a copy of the 
Respite as well as for the Pardon and Re- 
prieve, his question would have been un- 
necessary, as he would then have learnt, 
that the respite had been granted by the 
lord lieutenant, by the recommendation of 
the judges who had tried the man, witha 
view to afford time to investigate the 
grounds upon which he had been stated to 

‘ be an object of royal mercy. 

Mr. Tighe did not intend to have put his 

question in a peremptory manner, but in 


as clear a one as words would allow. As_ 


he was no lawyer, however, and did not 
understand the distinction between a re- 
spite and a reprieve, he conceived his 
question founded in reason. When he 
moved for copies of the Reprieve and Par- 
don, he certainly meant, that all the papers 
in any way connected with Hall’s case, 
should be laid before the House. He now 
begged to ask, whether the respite was 
given in writing or not? 

Mr. W. Pole said, he ought to apologize 
for again entering into an explanation 
which he thought he had already made 
intelligible He had clearly stated, that 
the respite had been granted with the 
view of allowing time to consider whether 
there were grounds for granting a re- 
prieve. If the hon. gentleman had taken 
the trouble to read the newspapers, he 
would have learnt that one of the judges 
who had tried the unfortunate man al- 
luded to, had, from circumstances which 
came out upon the trial, thought proper 
to write to the secretary of the lord lieu- 
tenant for a respite, which was granted. 
That this respite was in writiig, he had no 
doubt; but it would be utterly impossible 
for him to enter into a description of all 
the technical modes which were adopted 
on the occasion, the more especially as he 
_ was wholly ignorant of the nature of the 


fransaction until it was mentioned by the 


‘House would not agree to. 
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of its occurrence, attending his parlias 
mentary duties. The first notice he had 
of the case at all was by an anonymons 
letter, threatening him with assassination 
for having suffered the unfortunate mag 
to be pardoned, and at that moment he 
had two letters in his possession, which 
contained similar threats. 
further to state, that the man had not, as 
was currently reported, received a free 
pardon, but had had his sentence coms 
mated for transportation for life, and was 
then on his way to Botany Bay. 

Mr. Tighe begged again to say, that he 
did not think the order of the House bad 
been complied with. He had moved for 
all papers relative to the case of Walter 
Halli, and one had been withheld, name- 
ly, the copy of the respite ;—for this-he 
should now move. The hon. gentleman 
then moved—** That an humble Address 
be presented to the Prince Regent, pray- 
ing, that he would be graciously pleased 
to give directions that a copy of the Re- 
spite granted to Walter Hall be laid be- 
fore this House.” 

Mr. W. Pole said he did not rise to op- 
pose this motion, but to express his con- 
viction that the order of the House had 
been strictly complied with. The pre- 
cept of the House had not mentioned the 
respite, and under that circumstance, if 
the public officers to whom it had been 
directed had furnished it, he thought they 
would have been guilty of a dereliction 
from their duty. He apprehended, how- 
ever, by the course which the hon. gen- 
tleman was pursuing, that he wished to 
shrink from the enquiry which he had ex- 
pressed a desire to make, This was a 
course of conduct which he hoped the 
He trusted 
they would no longer suffer the question 
to be hung up as a source of calumny 
against the lord lieutenant, and the gos 
vernment of Ireland. Misrepresentations 
of the most flagitious nature had already 
gone abroad—the public prints had teem- 
ed with abuse, and attempts had been 
made, not alone to insinuate that a free 
pardon had been given, but that it had 
been granted, on the ground of the of 
fender being an Orange-man. What were 
the facts? The judges who tried the ut» 
fortunate man were so struck with certain 
circumstances which transpired on. the 
trial, that though no plea of insanity was 
made, they were satisfied that at the 
time of the commission of the offence 
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charged, the man must have laboured 
upder a temporary derangement: and 
with this impression, after he was con- 
yicted, and after sentence was passed, 
they wrote to the secretary of the lord 
lieutenant, recommending him as a fit 
object to be respited. The right hon. 
gentleman then read the letters of Mr. 
Justice Osborne and Mr. M*Clelland; the 
former of which stated, that the unfortu- 
nate man in question was so much affected, 
whenever he drank spirituous liquors, 
from a wound which he had formerly re- 
ceived in the head, that he was actually 
in a state of insanity which evinced itself 
inasort of extravagant loyalty, that left 
him no command over ‘his actions what- 
ever, and inferring that he was therefore 
not a fit subject for the punishment which 
awaited him. ‘The letterof Mr. M’Clel- 
land corroborated the statement of Mr. 
Justice Osborne, and recommended the 
man as a fit object for mercy ; suggesting 
the expediency of commuting his punish- 
ment for transportation for life, or send- 
ing him as a soldier on foreign service. 
In consequence of these letters, corrobo- 
rated by affidavits, and strengthened by 
the testimony of most respectable indi- 
viduals, and, amongst others, Mr. G. Ogle, 
to the character of the unfortunate man, 
his sentence was commuted, and he was 
then actually on his passage to New South 
Wales.. The right hon. gentleman then 
entered into a justification of the Irish go- 
vernment, and contended that they had 
done more than they were bound to do, 
consistently with the common principles 
of humanity. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he had also re- 
ceived a letter, threatening him with as- 
sassination if he presumed to oppose the 
measures of the existing government. 
Happily, however, it was accompanied’ by 
a salvo, which relieved him from any 
anxiety, as the individual who wrote it 
said he had a family, on whose account he 
was prevented from carrying his threats 
into execution. He hoped the letters of 
the right hon. gentleman were equally 
harmless. With respect to the question 
before the House, he thought there was 
great impropriety of conduct on the part 
of the Irish government. All that had 
been said in extenuation of Walter Hall, 
Was neither more nor less than that at the 
time he committed the murder, he was in 
a state of intoxication, and had not.the go- 
Yernment of himself. Upon the . triabj 

€ was neither proof nor plea of insa- 
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nity, and the only ground upon which 
the judges had judged him tobe a lunatic, 
‘and had recommended him as a fit object 
for pardon, was the disordered state of his 
mind when affected by liquor. However 
well founded this intercession in his favour 
might be, he could by no means admit 
that the judges were justified in recom~ 
mending him to be sent into the foreign 
service, where it was known he could not 
be kept from spirituous liquors, and might, 
consequently, in some of his extravagant 
loyal fits, take it into his head to shoot 
some of his comrades. He should not 
mention two recent instances which had 
occurred, but it was a well-known fact 
that such a defence as that now adduced in 
favour of Hall, had beenconstantly rejected. 

Lord Castlereagh regretted that any ob- 
structions should be thrown in the way of 
the investigation of the circumstances at- 
tending the case of the individual who had 
been alluded to, as they would only tend 
to retard that explanation which be was 
convinced would fully justify the govern. 
ment of Ireland from the aspersions which 
had been circulated against it. His lord- 
ship could not see by what right the con- 
duct of the judges of Ireland had been 
questioned for a practice which had been 
invariably followed in this country. 

Sir F. Burdett conceived, that the jury- 
men were the best judges whether Walter 
Hall was insane or not, and was of opi- 
nion that both the judges and the govern- 
ment of Ireland had acted in a manner 
which the circumstances of the case had 
not justified. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald defended the conduct 
of the Irish government, and condemned, 
in strong terms, the attempts which had 
been made to misrepresent the feelings by 
which they had been actuated in com- 
muting the sentence of Hall. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, thought pro- 
per to notice the difference between a 
respite and an absolute pardon. He 
owned that the report of the judges ap- 
peared to him absurd ; but, notwithstand- 
ing, after that report and recommenda- 
tion, the lord lieutenant of Ireland was” 
bound to act in the manner he had done. 

Mr. Brougham noticed the very delicate 
situation in which the viceroy of Ireland 
was placed in consequence of those letters 
of recommendation for mercy from the 
judges, which were always attended to. 
Some gentlemen had thought proper, on 
this occasion to arraign the conduct of the 
judges ; they might have beenled intoerror, 
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but he was sure they had the best grounds 
for the recommendation to mercy they 
transinitted to the lord lieutenant, and to 
which he was bound to pay due attention, 
so that no blame could attach in this cir- 
cumstance to the executive government of 
Treland, j , 

_ Mr. Tighe denied any intention of incul- 
pating the lord-lieutenant, who was in 
some measure bound to comply with the 
recommendation of the judges. ‘The hon; 
gentleman then went minutely into the 
details of the trial, in which it had appeared 
that Hall had declared, ** that he would 
put. any Papist, man or woman, tu death; 


and that afterwards he would kill many 


more.” What could have induced. him 
to make that declaration, but the certainty 
of impunity before-hand? In:.a similar 
case, as the present, tried before. justice 
Osborne, such was the height of political 
animosity, that the jury would not find 
the prisoner guilty. This state of things 
called aloud for an enquiry, and he wished 
it might originate with some Irish mem- 
ber better able than himself to go through 
the task. In that hope he would not press 
any proceeding in the case in the present 
session. He could not help, however, no- 
ticing the inconsistency of the judges who 
had recommended Hall to mercy on the 
plea of insanity, and bad, at the same 
time, represented him as fit to be received 
into his Majesty’s service. ‘The hon. gen- 
tleman concluded by moving, “ That an 
humble Address be. presented to. the 
Prince Regent, praying, that his Royal 
Highness might be pleased to direct to be 
laid before the House, acopy of the judges’ 
notes on Waiter Hall’s trial ; and also'co- 
pies of their recommendations for respite, 
reprieve, or pardon.” 

Mr. W. Pole observed, that from what 
had fallen from the, hon. gentleman, the 
judges would have every opportunity to 
clear themselves from any imputation; 
at the same time he was glad to find, that 
he had totally exculpated the Irish éxecu- 
tive government. The right hon, gentle- 
man maintained, that the character of the 
Irish judges was as respectable as any; in 
the land; and he was sorry that the hon. 
gentleman had postponed his motion for 
an enquiry this session, which was, not 
perhaps likely to end so soon as many ex- 
pected. He maintained that purity wasia 
characteristic of the administration of jes- 
tice in Ireland, and of the duke of Rich- 
mond’s government, .. 

The motion was then agreed 


to, 


Resolutions.respecting the State of the 
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RESOLUTIONS RESPECTING: THE! Starts 
or THE East. Inpia Company’s Ap, 
Fairs.] On the motion for the third 
reading of this Bill, some conversation 
took place as to, the most proper time to 
introduce Mr. Creevey’s announced Reso. 
lutions on the state of the East IndiaCom. 
pany’s. affairs. It was at last agreed, that 
the Resolutions should be put previous to 
the third reading of the Bill, which should 
keep its place.in the orders of the day, 
Mr, Creevey did not wish to expatiate 
at length on the affairs of the East: India 
Company.; his sole view was to liave a 
series of Resolutions, shewing the gradual 
decrease of that Company’s affairs, entered 
on the Journals previous to the motion for 
the renewal.of the charter in the course 
of next session. The hon. gentleman then 
moved the following Resolutions: 

1. “ Thatit appears to this House that at 
the period of the passing the Act33 
Geo. 3, c. 52, the revenues of the British 
possessions in India were estimated by 
the court of .directors to amount -to 
6,900,000, and upwards; and that, after 
the payment of all charges civil, military, 
and commercial, and after deduction of 
the interest.on debts due in India, there 
was estimated to be a future net annual 
surplus revenue of 1,059,1271. 

2. « That it appears to this House, that 
by the 107th section of the act 33 Geo. $, 
c. 52, it is enacted, that, out of the annual 
net surplus revenue of the British posses 
sions in India; a sum of not less than 
1,000,0001. sterling shall be annually: ap- 
plied in the provision of the Company’s 
investment of goods in India; and imre- 
mittances to China’ for the provision of in- 
vestment of goods there. posi 

3..«¢ That it appears to this House, that 
by the 11th section of the act. 33 Geoo$, 
c. 52, it is enacted, that during the conti 
nuance of the Company’s exclusive trade, 
the net proceeds of their goods, and salesat 
home, and all other profits of the said:Com 
pany in Great Britain, after providing-fot 
the payment of bills of exchange alveally 
accepted by the directors, and for the cul» 
rent payments of other. debts, interesty-and 
other out going. charges and expences 
the said Company (their bond debtalways 
excepted) shall be applied, first, im pay- 
ment of a dividend; after the. rate of 101 
per centum per annum ; secondly, in pays 
ment of 500,000/. per annum, .to be »ap 
plied in discharge of bills drawn im India 
for the transfer or remittance of the debts 
of the Company in India (then amounting 
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16 7,000,000I.) for the diminution of such 
debts till the same were reduced to 
9,000,000/. ; thirdly, in payment of a sum 
not exceeding 500,0001 every year into 
the receipt for his Majesty’s exchequer, to 
be applied as parliament should direct, 
with further appropriation of one-sixth 
part of the remaining surplus to be paid 
in increase of the Company’s dividend, 
the residue to be set apart till it amounted 
to the sum of 12,000,0001. to constitute a 
guaranteed fund for the Company’s capital 
sock. 

4, “ That it appears to this House, that, 
from the passing of the act 33 Geo. 3, 
¢. 52, to the present time, the revenues of 
the British possessions: in India have, by 
conquests and cession from the different 
powers in India, been increased from 
7,000,000/. to 16,000,000/. ; but that the 
charges of all kinds during the same 
period have so far exceeded the revenues, 
that the debt in India, instead of being re- 
duced from 7,000,000/. to 2,000,000/. has 
been increased to 28,000,0002. 

5. * That it appears to this House, that, 
in an exposition of the affairs of the East 
India Company, prepared by the directors, 
and laid before this House, in the year 
1$10, it is stated, « that of the many bane- 
ful effects confessedly produced by the 
vast increase of the Indian debt upon all 
the interests of the Company, one has 
borne and must continue to bear directly 
aud powerfully on the home finances, 
namely, the reduction, and at length the 
extinction, of the surplus of revenue, from 
which a million sterling was to be annually 
appropriated for purposes of investment. 

6. “ That it appears to this House, that, 
the East India Company did, in the year 
1793, the year of passing of the act 33 
Geo. 3,c. 52, obtain from parliament the 
power of raising 2,000,000/. sterling, by 
wbscription to their capital stock, and the 
fame was raised accordingly ; that, in the 
year 1807, they obtained from parliament 
the power of borrowing 2,000,000/, upon 
theirown bonds; that in the year 1810, 
they obtained from the state a Joan of 
1,500,0001.; that, in the year 1811, they 
dbtained a power from parliament of bor-. 
towing 2,000,000/. upon their own bonds ; 
and that it appears a Bill is now in this 
House for the purpose of granting, by way 
of loan from the State to the Company, 
2,500,000. making altogether the sum of 
10,000,000/. raised or borrowed by the 
Company at home from the year 1793, in- 
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7. “ That it appears. to this House, 
that notwithstanding the reduction and 
extinction of all surplus revenue from 
the British revenues in India, as ad- 
mitted by the directors, notwithstanding 
the great increase of the Indian debt, and 
the great sums raised at home, as stated in 
the two preceding Resolutions, the court of 
directors have annually, from the passing 


‘of the act of 1793 to the present time, de- 


; 


clared a dividend of 10/1. per cent. to the 
proprietors under the 111th clause of the 
act 33 Geo. 3, c. 52, as out of the net pro- 
ceeds or profits of the Company’s con- 
cerns, whilst they have, in one instance 
only, made good the payment of 
12,000,000/. as provided for in the same 
111th section, 

8. “ That it appears to this House, that, 
of the sum of 7,780,000/. which is the sum 
total of monies subscribed as capital stock 
from the act of the 7th and Sth of king 
William to the present time, the whole has 
been expended, with the exception of 
1,207,566/. a sum now owing from the go- 
vernment to the Company; and that this 
sum has been mortgaged to the Bank of 
England for 700,000/. as a loan to the 
Company. 

9. “ That it appears to this House, that, 
on the Ist of March 1793, upon a compa- 
rison of the assets of the Company at home, 
afloat, and abroad, as compared with the 
debts of the Company at home and abroad, 
there was a balance in favour of the Com- 
pany of 800,000/.; that on the Ist of 
March 1794, in the like comparison, there 
was a balance in favour of the Company 
of 4,000,000/.: and that, by the last ac- 
count laid this year before the House, 
there appears now to be a balance of 
7,504,065. against the Company, exclu- 
sive of their capital stock.” ' 

Mr. Wallace alluded to the change of 
circumstances under which the East India 
Company had laboured, and of which the 
above Resolutions took no notice whatever. 
The state of the East India Company’s 
affairs at those periods was, besides, al- 
ready on the Journals of the House, and 
this would answer every purpose of de- 
bate. Since 1793 the Company had been 
almost constantly in a state of warfare, 
mostly, or entirely, through their connec- 
tion with the political interests of the 
empire, and their debt had accordingly 
increased from’ six to twenty-four millions ; 
but there was also an increase of revenue 
ofeight millions. ‘Therighthon. gentleman 
then enumerated ‘the different’ wars in’ 
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India, that-of Holkar, and that occasioned 
by the Mahrattas confederacy, which was 
not yet completely broken. Those were 
objects to be taken into consideration by 
any man professing to have any interest 
in the British Indian empire, but the hon. 
gentleman’s Resolutions went only to es- 
tablish invidious comparisons between 
periods entirely dissimilar. The right 
hon. gentleman concluded by moving the 
previous question. 

Mr. R. Thornion adverted to the impro- 
priety of bringing forward these Resolu- 
tions at that late stage of the Bill, and es- 
pecially when, from the want of docu- 
ments from India, the accounts of the 
East India Company could not be under- 
stood. 

After a few words from lord A. Hamil- 
ton and Mr. Grant, and a short reply 
from Mr. Creevey, the previous question 
was carried against every one of the Re- 
solutions, without dividing the House. 
The question was then put on the third 
reading ofthe East India Loan Bill and 
carried. 


InisnPotaTor TiruEs’ Bitt.] On the 
— for the second reading of this 

ill, 

Sir W. Scott rose to oppose it. It ap- 
peared to him to be one of the grossest 
attacks on the rights of the clergy of the 
Established Church which had ever en- 
gaged the attention of the legislature. 
The property of tithes, he would maintain, 
was, and ought to be, as firmly protected 
as any other property in the land; and 
he conceived potatoes were as fair an 
object of tithe as any other agricultural 
product. It therefore lay with those who 
brought forward the Bill, to shew the ne- 
cessity of such a special exemption as that 
which was contemplated, and which the 
law of the Jand did not at present recog- 
nize. The reasons alleged in the pre- 
amble of the Bill were the most frivolous 
. that could be imagined. It was stated, 
that the profit derived from those pieces 
of land which were to be exempted was 
very inconsiderable, and that the collec- 
tion of the tithe was extremely inconve- 
nient. It was true, the individual profit was 
small, but in the mass it was very consider- 
able. Inconvenience also might exist in 
collecting it; but these were not sufficient 
reasons for extinguishing the right alto- 
gether. Whatever evil existed, the re- 
medy proposed was not that which sense 
er judgment could approve. It was com- 

2 
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plained, that the mode of collecting this 
tithe. was vexatious, and the proposition 
for alleviating the evil was to extinguish 
the right entirely. But those who sy 
ported the Bill, had not thought of exone. 
rating those who were to benefit: by it 
from the payment of rent, which, if hy. 
manity was to be the sole rule of their 
conduct, would be infinitely more benef. 
cial, than to deprive the laborious clergy 
of Ireland of that to which they were en. 
titled. For his own part, he did not be. 
lieve that the evil represented did exist— 
and if it even did, this was not the remedy 
which ought to be applied. It was most 
unjust to rob one set of persons for the 
benefit of another; and to say thatthe 
clergyman, or the lay-impropriator, 
which ever it might be, who had as much” 
right to tithe as any individuat had to 
other property, should be deprived of that 
right, was most indefensible. He there- 
fore moved, ‘That the second reading be 
postponed till that day three months. 
Mr. Barham could very easily suppose 
circumstances, in which the poverty ofa 
party ought to be considered as a plea 
against the collection of tithes. He had 
always heard it stated, that the Church 
was the protector, not the oppressor of 
the poor; but here it appeared that the 
Church was to be supported not merely 
by the poor, but by the very poorest. 
He thought there should be some bound- 
ary, at which poverty ought to be exempt- 
ed from tithe. The matter probably 
could not be sufficiently examined in the 
present year so as effectually to correct 
the evil; but if the lateness of the session 
was a bar to a final proceeding, he trusted 
they would not destroy the hope that some 
relief would be granted to those persons 
who were suffering under the present 
system. When the learned gentleman 
spoke of the laborious clergy of Ireland, 
the statement was so different from any 


thing he had ever ‘heard on the subject, 
that he felt astonished. He had always 
understood the Church of Ireland tobe 
the richest in Europe, and, at the same 


time, the most idle. Perhaps an incum: 
bent, with 3,000/. per annum, who pre- 
vented a poor peasant from sowing half 
an acre of potatoes, would not have 4 
single Protestant to attend his church. 
Mr. Hawkins Browne defended the right 
of the clergy to the collection of tithes, ad- 
mitting however,thatthey had certainduties 
to perform. The great evil, believed, ¢ 
not arise from the tithes, but from the high 
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rent at which cottages were let, owing to 
the numerous population; and, if the 
tithes were abolished, no relief would fol- 
low, for the landlord would raise the rent 
in proportion. The only remedy, he con- 
ceived, was to be found in the humanity 
of the landlord. The hon. gentleman 
then paid a compliment to the Protestant 
clergy of Ireland, observing, that it was 
nota very happy mode to induce them, 
ifrelax, to perform their duty, by de- 
priving them of their property; and con- 
cluded by expressing his hostility to the 
Bill. 

Lord Desart opposed the Bill, the prin- 
ciple of which went to the destruction of 
property sanctioned by law. He was 
himself extremely anxious that a proper 
measure should be introduced for the fair 
commutation of tithes ; as, from the pre- 
sent mode of gathering them, the most 
calamitous consequences .resulted, the 
good understanding between the clergy 
and the people being destroyed ; but be 
was convinced, that every friend to such 
acommutation, ought to oppose this Bill, 
which, in a country like Ireland, went to 
strike off tithes from all the small farms. 
Hz thought it was most unjust, because a 
charge had, on a former night, been made 
against an individual (the rev. Mr. Mor- 
gan) that therefore an attack should be 
made on the whole body of the clergy of 
Ireland. 

Mr. French argued in support of the 
Bill. The measure originally intended 
having been thrown out, it was thought 
necessary to bring forward the present, as 
a matter of immediate consideration, for 
the relief of the poorest and most misera- 
ble class of persons in Ireland. The indi- 
viduals to whom it applied were in the si- 
tation of paupers; and, in this country, 
would be objects of parochial relief. The 
hon. member then entered into an affect- 
ing picture of the situation of the Irish 
peasantry ; and concluded by expressing 
his anxious wish that the Bill should go to 
acommittee, when the hon. and learned 
judge might suggest such alterations as 
appeared to him to be necessary. 

Lord Castlereagh said he should not have 
troubled the House to-night, but, as the 
name of Mr. Morgan had been again men- 
tioned, he thought it necessary to state, 
that he had received a letter from him that 
day, in which he distinctly denied the al- 
legations made against him on a former 
night, and stated his intention of imme- 
diately setting out from Ireland for. this 
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country, in consequence of the attack. 
His lordship then expressed his opposition 
to the Bill, which did not proceed on the 
principle of commutation, to which he was 
friendly, but was a: complete defeasance 
of the right of the Church quoad this tithe, 
taking it away from the clergy and giving - 
it to others, without allowing any adequate 
remuneration. 

Mr. Tighe denied that any attack had 
been made by his right hon. friend (sir 
J. Newport) on the rev. Mr. Morgan. All 
he had done was to read to the House the 
rev. gentleman’s own notice, written by 
himself, as to the collection of tithes. The 
hon. gent. then entered into.a defence of 
the conduct of the great body of landlords 
in Ireland, in opposition to what had fallen 
from Mr. Hawkins Browne. Every gen- 
tleman who had spoken on the subject 
admitted the evil, except the learned gent. 
(sir W. Scott) opposite. His objections 
to the measure were twofold; first, that 
no such exemption was recognized by the 
law of the land ; and, next, that with re- 
gard to the collection of tithes in Ireland, 
no evil existed. But, with respect to the 
first objection, its fallacy would appear, 
when it was known that by three different 
acts of parliament certain descriptions of 
property were exempt from tithe. Re- 
claimed bog and mountain-lands were ex- 
empt for seven years; the tithe of hemp 
was only 5s. an acre, although, probably,. 
the crop on that acre would be worth 801. ; 
and all grass lands in Ireland were also 
exempt. So that the rich spétulating 
agriculturist, the grower of hemp for the 
navy, and the wealthy grazier and butter- 
dealer, were favoured, while the poor cot- 
tager was refused relief. The noble lord 
(Desart). did not appear to have read the 
Bill, when he spoke of it as exempting 
small farmers. The fact was, it went to 
relieve those who possessed only half an 
acre of ground, and who could not be con- 
‘sidered as farmers. He did not mean to 
say, that no indemnity should be given to 
the clergy; but if the Bill went into 2 
committee, the learned judge would have 
‘an opportunity of proposing what would 
be most beneficial for this very laborious 
set of gentlemen.. The hon. gentleman 
then gave a very feeling description of the 
misery endured by the Irish peasantry, in 
consequence of.the mode in which tithes 
were collected ; and concluded by expres- 
sing his hope that the Bill would be suf- 
fered to go to a committee. / 

Lord Jocelyn deprecated the charge 

(3P) 
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which had been made, without sufficient 
consideration, against the rev. Mr. Morgan. 
He had received a letter from that gentle- 
man, in which he positively denied the 
truth of what had been asserted by the 
right hon. baronet (sir John Newport). 
He would not, at present, say more on this 
~ subject, as Mr. Morgan intended, in a few 
days, to petition parliament that he might 
be heard in his defence. His lordship 
yy stated his reasons for opposing the 

ill. 

Mr. Barnard expressed himself in fa- 


your of an alteration in the system of col- 


lecting tithes in Ireland, and recommend- 
ed, that the present measure should be 


dropped, with an understanding that go- 


vernment would take up the entire subject 
“ay in the next session. 

r. Whitbread looked upon the present 
tithe system as tending to produce dis- 
sentions between the pastor and his flock, 
and as preventing the improvement of 
agriculture in both countries. He him- 
self knew a whole tract of country then 
lying waste, which the owner would rather 
have in that state, to his own loss, and the 
loss of the public, than permit the clergy- 
man to reap any benefit from it. In Ire- 
land the system, both in a political and 
agricultural point of view, was fraught 
with mischief. Something should be 
promptly done, and therefore he could 
not agree with the proposition of the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Barnard) to leave the 
business in the hands of the noble lord 
opposite. It was true, he expressed him- 
self in favour of a change of system, but 
he always voted against any proposition 
to that effect. And it should be recol- 
lected, that the measure which had been 
lately introduced on the subject, was ne- 
gatived by a majority of three, of whom 
that noble lord constituted one. Little, 
therefore, could be expected from that 

uarter. He felt himself. bound to yote 
orthe measure, because he was driven to 
do something on the subject; and, as an 
unobjectionable proposition had been de- 
feated, he would support the present Bill, 
with all its imperfections, which, if they 
went into a committee, might perhaps be 
remedied. It had been said, that except 
the peasantry of Poland, the Irish pea- 
santry were the most miserable in Europe ; 
but he had conversed with a gentleman 
who had travelled both in Poland and Ire- 
land, and who stated that he had never 
beheld such scenes of wretchedness in any 
country as in the sister island. 
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The Attorney-General opposed the Bill, 
He conceived the principle on which jt 
proceeded was equally applicable tothe 
tithe of gardens, and to every small tithe 
whatever. Much inconvenience attended 
the collection of tithes of this descripti 
but that was no reason that they should be 
abolished. ' 

Mr. Parnell was sorry to detain the 
House, but he thought it was a question of 
the highest importance. A learned judge 
had said, that no ecclesiastical person had 
given an opinion on this question, but he 
would prove to the contrary, for bish 
Woodward had said, in his State of the 
Church of Ireland, « Whenever a better 
plan shall be suggested for the payment 
of the clergy, that is, one more equalin 
value to them in succession, and more com 
venient to the laity, they will thank the 
statesman, who shall disencumber them 
of the constant trouble, and the occasional 
ill-will, arising from tithes.”’? He then 
entered into a history of tithes, and said, 
that he would take that opportunity of 
stating to the House, what he intended to 
propose in the next session on the general 
question of a commutation. He should, 
very early in the session, submit a resolu- 
tion to it, declaratory of the expediency 
of a commutation, meaning to follow it 
up, if carried, by introducing such Bills 
as would be necessary to carry the plan 
of it into effect. Such a plan, he thought, 
quite practicable. He had consulted 
those the most competent to form a cor- 
rect opinion, and he would now state the 
outline of it, in order that it might be exa 
mined and considered during the recess. 
They were as follow :— 

« That an assessment be made of the 
whole tithe property in the following man 
ner: First, commissioners to be appoint- 
ed by parliament to ascertain the amount 
of tithes paid in each of the last three 
years; also the tithes and rates of tithes 
peculiar to each parish or place ; and to 
report the same to parliament. Secondly, 
a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons to be appointed to examine the 
report of the commissioners ; and make 
all further enquiries as shall be necessary 
to enable it to determine the just, equi- 
valent, annual sum to be given to each 
individual, deriving an income from tithes, 
in lieu of that income. The equivalent 
to be given being thus ascertained, each 
county to levy, by presentment of its 
grand jury, such an annual sum as sha 
be necessary to pay that portion which 
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shall appear to belong to it. The same 
to be paid by the county-treasurers to the 

ysons entitled to receive it. [The grand 
juries now levy about 800,000/. annually 
by an acreable tax, for roads, &c. at a 
small expence of collection.) But, in 
order that a commutation of land for tithe 
may be finally and expeditiously effected, 
commissioners to be appointed by parlia- 
ment to purchase so much land in each 
county as shall be equal in net annual 
value to the equivalent chargeable upon 
it Not more than one-fifth of the land 
wanting to commute the whole tithes to 
be purchased in one year. The purchase 
money to be advanced by government; 
ud so. much of'the county tax as shall 
be set free by the allotment of land to 
those entitled to it, to be paid by the 
treasurers to the government, towards the 
interest of the purchase money. The 
lands allotted to lay impropriators, to be 
made chargeable with the same incum- 
brances that affect their tithe property. 
Proprietors of estates under settlements to 
be allowed to sell so much of them as will 
provide the means of discharging the 
debts affecting them. When sufficient 
land shall have been obtained for the en- 
tie commutation, asthe whole of the tax, 
levied on the counties, will be payable to 
government, another, falling more equally 
on the several descriptions of the public 
wealth, to be substituted in the place of it. 
The practical operation of this plan will 
be, First, the abolition of all.tithes. Se- 
condly, the securing to each individual, 
who now derives an income from them, 
an ample equivalent in land. Thirdly, 
the abolition of tithes will greatly enhance 
the profits of the landholders during the 
terms of their existing leases ; and, final- 
ly, the rent-rolls of the Jandlords. Fourth- 
ly, the purchasing of so much land will 
increase the number of years’ purchase 
ofall landed property. And, lastly, the 
people will be relieved from a great prac- 
tical evil, and the clergy from that trou- 
ble and ill-will which bishop Woodward 
says belong to the present system.” 

Mr. Hume supported the measure. 

The amendment was then carried with- 


out a division; and the Bill was accord. | 
Boards of the metropolis, whicb were eight 


ingly lost. 
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Nicutty Watca Recutation Bit.) 
Mr. Whitbread presented a Petition from 


Nightly Watch Regulation Bill. 
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the parish of St. Luke, against the Nightly 
Watch Bill, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. He then observed, that he 
hoped this Bill would be postponed till 
the next session, inasmuch as it was alto- 
gether inadequate -to its object, and would 
impose upon the parishes subjected to its 
operation an additional annual expence of 
74,0002, 

Sir S. Romilly remarked, that the Bill 
gave new and extraordinary powers to 
the police magistrates; and that those 
who now petitioned against it were the in- 
habitants for the protection of whose in- 
terests the Bill was introduced. 

Mr. W. Smith, sir F. Burdett and Mr. 
Abercromby concurred in reprobating all 
the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. Hume declared, that he had left the 
committee on finding no attention paid to 
any of his suggestions, 

Mr. Bathurst was of opinion that some- 
thing useful might be found in it, and 
would therefore move to postpone it for 
further consideration till Monday next. 

Mr. Byng said, that all the parishes in 
the county of Middlesex were unanimous 
in their opposition to this Bill, which they 
considered as a direct tax, that would 
prove perfectly nugatory with respect to 
its avowed object. 

Mr. Mellish, in the present advanced 
state of the session, wished the Bill to be 
deferred till next session. 

Mr. Brougham thought the wisest course 
would be, to abandon the Bill at once, as 
it was altogether bad: he objected to le- 
gislation on sudden and temporary im- 
pulses and passions; he said the Bill went 
to alter the whole system of police in the 
metropolis, and te give to the police of 
ficers a power of an alarming description, 
The clause to. which he had a particular 
objection, was that which created a new 
place for a superintending constable. The 
present constables were generally re- 


| spectable housekeepers, who acted gra- 


tuitously, and who were entitled, in no 
small degree, to the protection of govern- 
ment. ‘The present Bill threw a suspicion 
on this meritorious body of men, whilst 
the.committee did not think it their duty 
to make the least enquiry into the police 


in.number, and which might have given 
them, in his opinion, subject enough for 
animadversion. To these Boards the Bill 
intended to give the appointment of the 
new officers, as if they had. not power 
and patronage enough already. And of 
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what description of persons was it, he 
begged the House to consider, that these 
Boards were composed—of bankrupts, 
who had turned their backs upon busi- 
ness for a better trade ;—of lawyers, who 
gave up their practice in Westminster- 
hall ;—and of lawyers who did not give 
up their practice in Westminster-hall be- 
cause they had none-——of poets in parti- 
cular—yes, poets—not one of them that 
had not its poet. These Boards were in- 
finitely better stocked with poets than 
even the treasury, where there was but one 
epic poet (a laugh). Such was the com- 
position of these Boards, and it was to 
them that a new power was to be given by 
the clause to which he alluded. The duty 
of the new officer would be, to go round 
every night, and see if the ordinary con- 
stables, the householders, were in proper 
attendance; that is, a power was to be 
given to the nominee of some “ poetical 
justice” of Marlborough-street, or Bow- 
street, or Queen-square, which he was to 
exercise over a number of respectable pa- 
rishioners. He protested against the grant 
of any such power, and once more begged 
the House to pause before they proceeded 
to legislate on mere impulse, on the rash 
and busy principle of making laws from 
particular occasions. 

The Petition was then ordered to lie on 


the table, 


Rerort oF THe Secret ComMiivEr 
on THE Distursep STATE OF CERTAIN 
Counrises.] Mr. Leycester reported from 
the Committee of Secrecy, to whom the 
copies of the Information which has been 
received relative to certain violent pro- 
ceedings which, in defiance ‘of the laws, 
have taken place, and continue to be car- 
ried on, in several ‘counties in England 
(sealed up), were referred; that they had 
_ examined the matters thereof, and had di- 
rected him to report the same to the 
House; and the Report was read, as 
follows; 

REPORT. 
The Committee of Secrecy, to whom the 
copies of the information which has 
‘ been received, relative to certain vio- 
lent proceedings which, in defiance of 
the laws, have taken place, and con- 
tinued te be carried on, in several 
counties of England, (sealed up) were 
referred—have, pursuant to the Order 
of the House, examined the matters 
thereof, and have agreed to the follow- 
ingReport im 
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- « Your Committee having examined 
the papers and documents referred tg 
them, are concerned to state, that from 
the several sources of information’ therein 
contained, it appears that for some months 
past serious and alarming disturbances, 
destructive to property, and highly dan. 
gerous to private safety and the public 
peace, have prevailed in a very extensive 
populous manufacturing district, come 
prising certain parts of Lancashire and of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, and certain 
parts of Cheshire bordering upon Lanca. 
shire. 

«« That the outrages in the above dis. 
trict, brought to the notice of your com. 
mittee, commenced about the end of 
February last, and continued (though’ not 
without occasional variation and tempos 
rary abatement) to the latest period (the 
23d of Jane) at which any information has 
been received. During this period, 
rioters in large numbers have assembled 
in the night time; some of them, dis- 
guised by blackened faces, some armed 
with guns and pistols, and others with the 
implements of their trade, to be used as of- 
fensive weapons, have broken into various 
houses, particularly those of the manufac. 
turers who made use of shearing frames, 
have destroyed the machinery, sometimes 
plundered the inhabitants, and burnt their 
houses and factories, exciting and keeping 
up perpetual terror in the country, by 
threatening letters and other means of in- 
timidation, occasionally executing their 
threats against proprietors and others, not 
only by the destruction of the property, 
but by firing into the houses. | It appears 
also, that in some instances attempts have 
been made on the lives of those who had 
been actively employed in endeavouring 
to suppress the tumults ; and the atrocious 
murder of Mr. Horsfall, a very respectable 
manufacturer in the neighbourhood of 
Huddersfield, in the month of April, by 
four men who fired at him with slugs in 
the public road, in broad day, together 
with the other acts of violence, caused a 
great and general consternation over all 
the district. : 

« It may be proper to add, that parties 
of the rioters assembled, have, in several 
instances, demanded and obtained money 
from individuals by threats and terror. 

« Your committee do not think it neces 
sary to describe the numerous acts of out. 
rage that have been committed, concelY- 
ing it sufficient for the purposes of the 





| Report, to inform the’House of the general 
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state of the disturbed parts, without any 
particular detail of specific facis. 

« The object of these lawless proceed- 
ings, at the commencement of them, ap- 

ears to have been the destruction of ma- 
chinery :—but very early in their progress 
another object, still more formidable to the 

ublic security, has been developed ; large 

bodies of men having assembled in the 
night, breaking open houses, and demand- 
ing arms with threats and violence. —This 
practice has been actively persevered in; 
and though in some cases the plunder of 
property has accompanied both the de- 
struction of machinery and the demanding 
ofarms, yet it is material to observe, that 
in general these two objects seem exclu- 
sively to have been aimed at; and when 
these had been attained, every other spe- 
ciesof property, though within their reach, 
has, in most instances, remained untouched. 
ltis stated, that i the neighbourhood of 
Huddersfield, all the arms have been 
taken; and that in other parts the seizure 
of them has been considerable ; and there 
is reason to apprehend, that the rioters 
have different sorts of arms concealed. It 
appears evident to your committee, that 
these outrages have not been committed 
from any sudden impulse of unconnected 
individuals, but have been’ the result of 
organized systems of unlawful .violence ; 
that language of the most mischievous na- 
ture has been used among the‘rioters, and 
asort of military training and discipline 
has been established. 

“In making attacks upon houses, they 
sometimes appear to have been under the 
controul of leaders, and tohave acted upon 
signals. © Rolls have been ‘called over, 
distinguishing every man, not by ‘his 
name, but by a number; rockets and blue 
lights have been seen at night, which are 
stated, by the persons making the com- 
munications, to have been signals made 
we of by the rioters. It-is also repre- 
sented, that there are establishments of 
committees, under the name of local 
committees, secret -committees, and exe- 
cutive committees; that they use signs 
and countersigns, to guard them against 
the intrusion of informers; and that they 
carry on their proceedings with the great- 
est secrecy and caution. 

“Tt appears also that delegates for va- 
tious places liave been appointed, and 
meetings of those delegates occasionally 
held ; that there is a frequent communica- 
tion between the several committees and 
owns, not through the ordinary convey- 
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unce of the post-office, but through the 
medium of delegates; and that the fol- 
lowing Oath has been extensively admi- 
nistered : 

«<1 4. B. of my own voluntary will, do 
‘ declare and solemnly swear, that I will 
‘ never reveal to any person or persons, in 
‘ any place or places under the canopy of 
‘ heaven, the names of the persons who 
‘ compose the secret committee, either by 
‘ word, deed, oi sign; their proceedings, 
‘meeting place, abode, dress, features, 
‘marks, complexion, connections, or any 
‘ thing else that may lead to the discovery 
‘of the same; on the penalty of being put 
‘out of the world bythe first brother 
‘ that shall meet me, my name and cha- 
* racter blotted out of existence, and never 
‘be remembered but with contempt and 
‘abhorrence. I further swear, that I will 
“use my best endeavours to punish by 
‘ death any traitor or traitors, should any 
‘rise up amongst us, he or them; and 
‘though he should fly to the verge of 
‘ nature, I will pursue him wih unceasing 
‘vengeance. So help me God, to keep 
‘this Oath inviolable.’ 

«It appears that they who were sworn 
in, were to pay the. weekly sum of two- 
pence; and that in the meetings of dele. 
gates at Manchester, from the neighbour- 
ing towns, discord has occasionally arisen 
from some of the delegates not bringing 
from their respective districts the contri- 
butions that were due. No evidence or 
information, that has been laid before 
your committee, justifies the supposition, 
that any sums of money have been dis- 
tributed among the rioters. 

“Tt appears also, that attempts have 
been made to create a persuasion amongst 
the persons engaged in these disturbances, 
that their proceedings are likely to be 
supported by similar combinations in Lon- 
don.and in other parts of Great Britain, as 
well as in Ireland; and that they are 
countenanced by individuals of a higher 
class and description, who are to declare 
themselves at a future time. But no evi- 
dence has been laid before your committee 
to sanction any such reports. 

“It appears to your committee, that 
even in the cases in which the outrages 
have been most clearly ascertained, it has 
been found extremely difficult, and in 
some instances impossible, to obtain evi- 
dence as to the persons by whom they 
were committed. 

‘¢ Of the numbers associated in the dif- 
ferent parts of the disturbed district, your 
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committee have not any information that 
can be satisfactorily relied upon ; but that 
it is considerable, the papers laid before 
them give sufficient ground to think. 
Neither can they presume to state, what 
is the ultimate object the persons thus as- 
sociated, have in view, nor for what 
precise purpose it is, that these exten- 
sive combinations have been . formed. 
But whatever may be the object, or who- 
ever may be the secret moyers, whether 
these combinations are confined to pur- 
poses relating exclusively to trade, or 
whether advantage has béen taken of the 
distresses of the times to draw together, 
under that pretence,: all discontented per- 
sons, with views hereafter to be developed ; 
yetthe secrecy and method apparent in 
the. whole arrangement, the system of 
terror so industriously enforced by threats, 
assassination, and. attempts at assassina- 
tion, the oath administered, the eagerness 
and activity in procuring arms, and the 
training, before mentioned, are all circum- 
stances which have not failed to impress 
upen the minds of your committee, a 
strong sense of the danger arising from 
such combinations, to the peace and se- 
curity of the country.” 
July 8, 1812. 


On ‘the motion that the Report do lie on 
the table, 

Mr. Ponsonby wished to know if the 
right hon. gentleman opposite intended to 
move that it be printed and taken into 
consideration ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
should move that the Report be printed, 
and taken into consideration on Friday or 
Monday, it being his intention to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill or Bills founded 
on the facts detailed in the Report. 

Mr. Ponsonby begged to know what 
would be the nature of the Bill or Bills the 
right hon. gentleman purposed introduc- 


ing? . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it better to reserve himself on that point, 
till the Report came to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Whitbread, as one of the members 
who had attended the Secret Committee, 
eould not but express his surprise that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not pre- 

ed to state what his object was, as the 
eport was founded entirely on the evi- 
dence which had previously been before 
government, and all other evidence had 
been excluded. He had been twice in a 





minority in the committee on this, very 
question of examining witnesses for the 
purpose of ascertaining what was the ac 
tual state of matters down to the. lates 
moment, He himself had, on one: occa. 
sion, submitted a motion in the committee 
to this effect, and. on another occasion an 
hon. friend of his bad submitted, a similar 
motion, both of .which had been nega. 
tived, He agreed with the, Report ip 
part, and there was part of it from which 
he, disagreed.. He could not agree that 
any measure should be brought forward, 
founded on the Report; but asserted that 
the law as it stood, if properly and yi. 
gorously exerted, was amply sufficient for 
every good purpose. 

Mr. Bathurst thought that any observa. 
tions on the: subject had better. be post. 
poned, till the time when the Report.was 
to be taken into consideration. ' 

Mr. Ponsonby again pressed to know 
what was meant. to be the scope of thé 
Bills which: it was in contemplation to 
propose? He could not conceive any ob. 
jection to this, but thought it was only 
such information as ought to be. afforded 
for the satisfaction and convenience of the 
House.—No answer being given; 

Mr. Whitbread said, he could. put no 
other construction on the silence. of the 
right hon. gentlemen opposite, but this, 
that they themselves were at this moment 
ignorant what they should propose. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that this. should. not 
provoke them to an answer where the 
did not think it called for. : 

Sir F. Burdett thought the country: had 
a right to know what was to be the gene 
ral outline, at least, of the measures which 
were in contemplation. 

The Report was then ordered to be 
printed, and taken into consideration on 
Friday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, July 9. 


Six Tuomas Turton’s Financia Reso 
LUTIONS.] Sir Thomas Turton said, he did 
not rise for the purpose of submitting 10 
the House for their discussion, at, that 
time, the Financial Resolutions of which 
he had already given notice. He | 
mitted that no measure had been resorted 
to since the new financial arrangemenls 
which he could. fairly consider as objec 
tionable.. He rose now merely for the 


purpose of reading bis Resolutions, w 


he believed would be of incalculable be 
1 
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nefit if finally adopted, and systematically 
adhered to. He then rose to give notice 
that he would on Monday next, move 
that the House do proceed to take the 
said Resolutions into consideration; the 
Resolutions were then read by the hon. 
baronet pro forma, as follow: 

1. “That the amount of the capital 
fonded debt of Great Britain, on the Ist 
day of February, 1802, was 536,657 ,603/. 
6s, 54d. exclusive of annuities for lives or 
for terms of years, to the amount of 
1,081,3571. 19s. 13d.;—of which there 
had been purchased by the commis- 
sioners for: redeeming the national debt, 
59,588,904. ; and transferred to the said 
commissioners, for land tax redeemed, 
18,001,1481. 5s. 5d.; and annuities had 
fallen in, amounting to 79,8801. 14s, 6d. 
reducing the debt to 459,067,5511. 1s. O2d. 
and the annuities to 1,001,477/. 4s. 72d. 

2.“ That the amount of the capital 
funded debt of Ireland, payable in Great 
Britain, on the Ist February, 1802, was 
19,708,7501.; of which there had been 
redeemed by the said commissioners 
186,4071.; leaving the debt of Ireland at 
18,922,3431. 

3: “That the amount of the capital 
funded debt of Great Britain, on the Ist 
February 1812, was 747,429,339. 11s. 33d. 
being an increase of the debt since 1802 
of 204,237,812/. 188. 94d. of which there 
has been transferred to the commission- 
ers, by reason of land tax redeemed, 
98,941,057. 6s, 7d.; and for the purchase 
of life annuities, 1,606,040/.; which sums, 
together with 189,538,480/. purchased by 
the commissioners for redeeming the na- 
tional debt, leave the total amount of debt 
on the Ist February 1812, 556,284,8190. 
0s. 113d. 

4.“ That the amount of the capital 
funded debt of Ireland, on the 1st February 
1812, was 61,274,2501.; being an increase 
of the debt, since 1802, of 41,565,5002. ; 
of which there has been redeemed by the 
commissioners, 9,085,958/.; leaving the 
total funded debt of Ireland, 52,188,292. 

5. “ That the loans to the emperor of 
Germany, forming part of the funded debt 
ofGreat Britain, amount to 7,502,633/. 6s. 
8d; of which there has been redeemed 
by the said commissioners, 1,234,514. ; 
leaving the debt unredeemed, on the Ist 
Febraary 1812, 6,268,119. 6s. 8d. 

6, « That the loan to’the prince regent 
of Portugal amounted, on thé Ist February 
1812, to 895,522I. 7s. 9d: ; of which there 
as been redeemed by the commissioners, 
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118,568/.; leaving an unredeemed debt of 
776,9541. 7s. Od. 

7. “That the funded debt created in 
1807 by the 47th of the’ present King, 
and charged on war taxes, amounts to 
18,072,0001.; of which, 4,968,107/. has 
been redeemed by the commissioners for 
reduction of debt; leaving of unredeemed 
debt charged on war taxes, 13,103,893i. _ 

8. “ That the total of funded debt, éon- 
sisting of the foregoing items, and unre- 
deemed on the Ist February 1812, amounts 
to 615,518,1851. 5s. 52d. 

y. “ That the annual interest of the said 
debt is 20,749,828/. 14s. 74d. and the total 
charge thereof, including expences of ma- 
nagement, &c. 35,608,615. 1s. 5d, 

10. “ That the amount of unfunded debt 
of Great Britain on the 5th January 1804, 
was 23,787,251l. 158. 3id.; in 1805, 
$1,515,5482. 33. 93d.; and on the 5th 
January 1812 (including outstanding de- 
mands at that date) 54,038,059/. 14s. 82d, 
being an increase of the unfunded debt, 
compared with the year 1804, of 
$0,250,807/. 19s. 4id., and making the 


‘amount of the funded and unfunded debt 


at the commencement of the present yeat 
669,556,245. 

11. « That the amount of money raised 
for the service of the year ending 5th 
January 1804, was 58,500,9151. 11s. 102d. 
and of the year ending 5th January 1812, 
105,718,6821. 13s. 64d. being an increase 
in that period of 47,217,7671. 1s. 8d, 

That the net produce of the permanent 
taxes, on the 5th January 1802, was 
14,497,000/. and in the year ending 5th 
April 1812, 40,986,8601. 16s. 103d. being 
an increase of 26,689,000I. 

12. “ That the amount of the war taxes 
in the year ending 5th April 1812, was 
21,999,5501. 9s. 43d. making the net sum 
raised by taxes in that year 62,986,4117. 
6s. 33d. 

13. « That, under the financial difficul- 
ties of the country, and the great pressure 
of taxation on the subject, it becomes the 
bounden duty of parliament to recommend, 
and of ministers to practise, the most rigid 
economy in every department of the state ; 
and, above all things, to use every endea- 
vour (without endangering the security or 
compromising the honour of the country) 
to procure to the people the restoration of 
the blessings of peace, as the only effec- 
tual means of relieving the burdens of the 
country, or of averting the (otherwise) in- 
evitable ruin of its finances, if the same 
scale of expenditure be continued for a 
much longer time.” 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave no- | 
tice of his intention of moving a series of 
counter Resolutions to those proposed by 
the hon. baronet. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, July 10. 

Mr. Patmer’s Per-Centace Bitt.J— 
The Earl of Moira moved the order of, 
the day for the committal of this Bill, 
and the House went into a committee ac- 
cordingly. 

The Lord Chancellor, in the committee, 
moved, that the first clause of the Bill 
granting the per-centage of 25 on the net 
revenue of the Post-office beyond 240,000. 
be omitted. As a ground for rejecting 
the clause, he stated, that it was founded 
on a false recital, for it purported, that this 
per-ceutage should be given according to 
the terms of the warrant of 1789, which 
only conferred a grant during pleasure. 
The preamblestated nothing like an agree- 
ment. If Mr. Palmer was convinced that 


there was any agreement, why did he not 
consent to an issue to try whether there 
was one, or whether if there was one, it 
had not been abandoned ; and if not aban- 
doned, whether it had not been put an end 
to by Mr. Palmer violating the conditions ? 


Their lordships ought also to remember, 
that the grant was to be charged upon the 
whole of the Post-office revenue, as well 
that part which was the hereditary reve- 
nue of the crown, as that which belonged 
more peculiarly to the public. This sum 
of 78,0001. and 9,000/. a year, ought not 
to be given away out of the public money 
at any time in such a case as this, without 
a clear and distinct agreement and bar- 
gain, and there was here neither agree- 
ment nor bargain. The consent of the 
crown had not been given to this Bill. 
The Earl of Moira allowed that there 
was no technical agreement, but he in- 
sisted that there was such an understand- 
ing as ought to bind the justice and equity 
of their lordships. He also spoke for the 
public, whose interest it was, that great 
public services should be justly rewarded. 
The noble and learned lord could not 
surely mean to say, that the whole of the 
Post-office revenue was the hereditary re- 
venue of the crown ; and if not, it ought 
to be known, that this per-centage did not 
attach upon the Post-office revenue till it 
went beyond 240,000/. while the heredi- 
tary revenue did not amount to more than 
150,000/, The claim was founded in 
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equity and justice, and ought therefore to 
be allowed. : 

Lord Holland said, that he felt the want 
of lord Somers in that House in order to 
take care that unconstitutional doctrines 
were not promulgated from high authori. 
ties. Did the noble and learned lord 
mean to say, that the hereditary revenue 
of the crown was beyond the controul of 
parliament? If he misunderstood the no. 
ble and learned lord, he should be glad to 
sit down and give him an opportunity to 
explain. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the 
noble and learned lord had not said that 
parliament had not a controul over the he 
reditary revenue of the crown. He had 
only said, that the consent of the crown 
had not been given to this Bill in that 
House ; the necessity of which consent 
was a most salutary check against the mis- 
chiefs which might result from canvassing 
the Houses of Parliament for grants of the 
public money. He denied that there was 
any agreement whatever in this case ; and 
contended, that this clause must be left out, 
as it proceeded on a recital which was ab- 
solutely false; but then it was said, that 
the House of Commons had resolved, that 
this ought to be a grant for life ; and they 
had done it rather whimsically, for they 
had resolved, that the per-centage ought 
to be granted for life, according t6 the 
terms of a warrant, which all admitted 
was only a grant during pleasure. Was 
this a reason for their. lordships to join in 
this absurdity ? It was impossible, that 
they could do so, unless they were pre- 
pared to maintain, that the grant of an 
office during pleasure, meant the same 
thing as granting it for life. His friends 
near him had generally held, that there 
was a very substantial distinction ; and 
how came they to alter their opinions on 
the present occasion? He concluded by 
declaring his decided opposition to the 
clause. 

Lord Holland complained that this 
agreement had been violated, for he had 
sat down that the noble and learned lord 
might explain, but instead of that, his no- 
ble friend near him had explained for 
him. The argument of his noble friend, 
however, was not much to the_ purpose, 
and gave no explanation at all. He 
agreed, that the check to which his noble 
friend adverted was a salutary one, but he 
understood the noble and learned lord to 
say something which amounted to this— 
that parliament had no authority to make 
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any regulations in regard to the hereditary 
revenue of the crown, that would bind the 
successors Of the crown. This was most 
unconstitutional: and he thought the 
doctrine might be attended with mischiev- 
ous consequences, when coming from a 
person in such a high station. 

Lord Redesdale spoke against the clause 
upon much the same ground as the Lord 
Chancellor and lord Lauderdale. The 
clause recited, that the grant was to be 
for life, in pursuance of a warrant, which 
could not be issued for any other than a 
grant during pleasure. Why did not Mr. 
Palmer submit his case to a jury? He had 
formerly brought it into a court of law, 
bot in such a manner as made him certain 
of being non-suited. If he had filed his 
bill in the Exchequer, an’ issue would 
have been directed, and the fact of the 
existence of the agreement tried ; but the 
truth was, Mr. Palmer was afraid to sub- 
mit his case to a jury. 

Lord Erskine said, that as he construed 
the clause, there was no inconsistency in 
it It would be a very difficult thing in- 
deed to put this in such a shape, as to 
bring it fairly before ajury. It was more 
proper that their lordships should decide 
according to what appeared to them to be 
just and equitable, upon due consideration 
of all the circumstances. 

Lord Grantley supported the clause. 

The Lord Chancellor wished that lord 
Somers had been here, for he would either 
have frightened this Bill out of the House, 
¢ the Bill would have frightened him out 
of it. 

Adivision then took place on the per 
centage clause—For it 33 ; Against it 28; 
Majority in favour of the clause 5; A 
cond division took place, on the clause 
for granting the arrears of 73,0007. For 
it $1; Against it 26; Majority for 
the clause, 5. A third division took 
places—_we believe on the clause for 
granting the money clear of all deductions. 
For it 29; Against it 24; Majority for 
the clause, 5. It was understood, how- 
ever, that another Bill should be passed, 
wubjecting the grant to the property-tax. 
The Bill then passed the committee, and 
the third reading was fixed for Tuesday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, July 10. 
Taz CHaNcELtor oF THE Excue- 


QuER’s FINANCIAL Resotvtions.} The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the 
(VOL. XXUI,) 
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PRESERVATION OF. THE Pusiic Pzacr 
Birt.) The order of the day being read 
for taking the Report from the Committee 
of Secrecy into further consideration, 

Lord Castlereagh rose and said, that in 
calling the attention of the House to the 
subject now under consideration, in pro- 
posing to the House to found a Bill on the 
Report of the Committee, was anxious, on 
his own account, and on account of his 
colleagues, to explain the reasons which 
had made them feel it to be necessary to 
call the attention of the House to the pre- 
sent disturbed state of the country. The 
House would perhaps allow him to say, 
that nothing but a conviction that not to 
do so would be to omit that which it was 
their duty to do, could induce them now 
to bring this subject before parliament. 
It had been their wish and their endeavour 
to preserve the public peace by an ordi- 
nary course of law, and it was their hope 
that they would have been enabled to ab- 
stain from proposing such measures as 
now appeared to be necessary, without 
being guilty of an abandonment of daty. 
The delays which had taken place, he 
trusted the House would consider as an 
earnest of the wishes of government that 
parliament might be allowed to separate, 
after the arduous labours of a long session, 
without being called upon to give their 
attention to that which was now brought. 
under their consideration, and certainly 
they had had reason to indulge such 2 
hope, as several of the disturbed counties, 
and the town of Nottingham in particular, 
had been restored to a state of compara- 
tive tranquillity by the exercise of the or- 
dinary course of law. Special commis- 
sioners had been sent down to Lancaster 
and Cheshire, and these, with the, means 
which the magistrates had it in their power 
to call forth, it was hoped, would have 
been sufficient to repress the evil without 
any further aid from parliament. Unhap- 
pily, the disturbances, in their progress, 
had assumed a character which at first 
they did not bear. They had assumed 
more of a military character; they were 
more regular, more formal, and conse- 
quently more formidable latterly, than 
they had at first appeared to be. They 
had been marked by a desire for arms, and 
that desire for arms had so increased, that 
his Majesty’s government would have 
failed in their duty not to have brought: 

(3 @) 
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the circumstances under the consideration. 
of the House. ‘The communications lately 
received from the lieutenant of the west 
riding in Yorkshire, and many other 
quarters, contained representations, not 
only of the progress of a system of a most 
dangerous and alarming nature, but they 
set forth, that, unless some additional 
power were granted in aid of the law as it 
at present stood, they could not cope with 
the evil. He (lord Castlereagh) had been 
anxious, if government could have made 
up its mind sufficiently early to interpose, 
to prevent the call of the House being dis- 
_ charged ;, but at that time ministers were 
waiting for information on the subject from 
the lieutenant of the west riding in York- 
shire, to enable them to determine on the 
line of conduct proper to be pursued ; and 
the House would recollect that on the 
next day but one after the call of the 
House had been discharged, he had given 
notice that he should have a communica- 
tion to make respecting the disturbed dis- 
tricts. In looking to the nature of the 
evil which now pressed on their attention, 
it appeared to him more material to con- 
sider its. present aspect, than to trace it to 
itssource. With respect to its causes, a 


variety of opinions might be entertained, 
and though it might be desirable to look 


to its origin, in order to ascertain the ex- 
tent of its malignity, yet still to him. its 
present aspect appeared of superior im- 
portance. It was his opinion that the evil 
would not have arrived to its present ex- 
tent, but for circumstances which he hoped 
were but temporary in their nature. He 
considered it as arising in a great degree 
from the distresses of the manufacturing 
districts, aggravated as they were by the 
high price of provisions, which had press- 
ed severely on the lower orders; these 
persons uniting, in the first instance, with- 
out any intention wf carrying their pro- 
ceedings to the lengths to which they had 
been carried, had, from making war on 
their masters, and against machinery, felt 
their own power. They then sought new 
enemies, and at last assumed a military 
character of so serious a nature, so malig- 
nant, and so marked by conduct and deli- 
beration, that government would be cul- 
pable longer to forbear calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject. From 
the oaths by which they were bound, it 
_ Noust be seen, that a combination existed 
of a most secret nature, and when it was 
known that such an association was form- 
ed, that oaths were taken to commit the 


Preservation of the Public Peace, Bill. 
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most diabolical crime which society 
of, if they were betrayed; it would bea 
delusion calculated to lull the country into 
a false security, not to call for some legis, 
lative measure to meet the necessity, If 
something were not now done to avert the 
evil with the strong arm of the law, there 
was no danger to which combination could 
lead, which, from the character of the pres 
sent disturbances, might not be expected, 
Under these circumstances, the nature ang 
character of the association had been de. 
scribed by the committee in their Rep, 
They had not entered into a detail: of al} 
the transactions connected with it, ag to 
such a detail their Report was inadequate; 
yet they had stated enough to call the at. 
tention of the House to the subject, He: 
understood an hon. member to have said 
in the committee, when he (lord C.).was 
not present, that he did not imagine that 
any thing more was necessary than that 
the magistrates should exercise the law as 
it at present stood, with vigour; and that 
he seemed in some measure to blame the 
committee for not going into further ex. 
minations, With respect to the latter ob» 
servation, he would say, that he (lord C,) 
had thought, that to go into parole evi. 
dence on the subject, would not give them 
amore perfect view of the state of the 
case than they had of it without going inte 
such evidence. It was not for the com- 
mittee to go into a general enquiry ihto 
the state of the country. They had been 
appointed for a particular purpose, and it 
was their province merely to enquire into 
the nature of one particular evil, and to 
consider what was the remedy which 
ought to be applied to it. The hon. mem- 
ber would not deny that it was competent 
for parliament to make an enactment, with 
out first making such an enquiry ; and the 
only question therefore was, whether go 
vernment ought to have made any com: 
munication at all to parliament on the sub- 
ject; or whether, having made a comm: 
nication, that communication was sufli- 
ciently ample? The notoriety of, the dis- 
turbances was such, that every person who 
at all attended to the ordinary sourcesof 
information must be in some measure ate 
quainted with them; but when that ger 


neral information was fortified with that 


furnished by the sources thrown open to 
the secret commiitee, he apprehended no 
doubt could’ remain of the nature of the 
combination. He thought no committee 
could have a: more ‘extensive case made 


out, They had-before them the opinions 
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of the various lieatenancies—the deposi- 
tions given before the lieutenants, together 
with local informations on the subject. 
Various representations had been made, 
snd particularly from the west riding of 
Yorkshire, stating the law, as at present 
exercised, to be insufficient to enable the 
magistrates effectually to cope with the 
danger. They had, besides, communica- 
tions from all the magistrates of the dis- 
turbed districts, containing depositions on 
oah, many of which bad been confirmed 

facts which had come out on the trials 
ad convictions which had taken place. 
= had evidence of the secret meetings 
of the rioters, which several subsequent 
circumstances proved to be correct. The 
events stated to have been determined on 
atthe secret meetings had been realized. 
In particular, they had received intelli- 

ce of the meditated destruction of a 
nil, which was put off from time to time 
by the secret meeting, and was ultimately 
destroyed at the time last appointed. The 
vibject now therefore came before parlia- 
ment, not merely on the ground of the 
notoriety of the danger, but on the ground 
of that danger — confirmed by the Re- 
portof the Secret Committee; and on all 
the material assertions made, he believed 
there had -been no essential difference in 
the committee. In looking to what length 
itmight be desirable to goon the present 
occasion, he admitted that neither the ma- 
gistrates nor the government had a right 
expect any extraordinary powers from 
parliament, unless they could prove a ne- 
cesity for such aid, from the impracti- 
cability of effectually meeting the evil by 
the ordinary course of law.. He under- 
sood an hon. gent. bad said, the law, if 
exercised with vigour, would be equal to 
the emergency of the case. He (lord C.) 
was of a different opinion. As the law at 
present stood, it could not at once be ex- 
ercised with sufficient vigour every where 
Wremove the danger. Some magistrates, 
through various circuiistances, were inca- 
pable of exerting’ themselves so effectually 
# others. If thus the legislature were 
to) wait till the utmost the law could 
a present effect had been done every 
Where, they might find that principle 
pushed too far to be very dangerous. On 
the other hand, it would be unfair and 
witrue to describe the conduct of the ma- 
fistrates as’ having been utidesérving, or, 
ndéed, as nét having been iiieritorious. 
Géhétally speaking, their conduct had 
Wet highly metitorious ; and if dome ex- 
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ceptions appeared, if the conduct of some 
had appeared less praise worthy than that 
of others, enough was not known ofall the 
circumstance of the districts in which they 
acted, to justify any thing like a —— 
against such magistrates. Admitting t 

magistrates would in every part be enabled 
to discharge their duty with vigour, he still 
contended that the evil bore a character 
with which the existing power of the ma- 
gistrate was not able to contend. On the 
part of government, the most unremitting 
exertions had been made to avoid coming 
to parliament for extraordinary powers. 
Very early in the progress of the disturb- 
ances a large military force had been 
sent down to quell the disturbed districts, 
It was so great that at first it might appear 
sufficient to protect the peaceable inhae 
bitants from any dangers, but the proceed- 
ings which had taken place on the part of 
the rioters, were of such a description, 
that all the army of the empire could not 
afford protection and safety to the King’s 
faithful subjects against their depreda- 
tions, as the law at present stood. Go- 
vernment had also encouraged the lieuté- 
nancies to call forth, in as extensive a de- 
gree as they might think necessary, that 
species of force, which was so peculiarly 
adapted to their defence—the local militia} 
and he was happy to say, that on this oc- 
casion, the value and stability of that force 
had been most eminently conspicuous. 
The government had also given the great- 
est encouragement to voluntary associa- 
tions for the defence of property. The 

had been anxious to impress on the minds 
of the inhabitants, that it was not by the 
military that the rioters could be effec- 
tually put down, but by those only who 
had a stake and property in, and a know- 
ledge of the country. ‘They, therefore, 
set the inhabitants in array against the 
disturbers. They had also given them 
the benefit of a valuable measure, enabling 
thera to establish a watch and ward in 
that district. As the law at present stood, 
it had been frequently found impractica- 
ble to enforce it. The unlawful Oaths 
Act, and the Act for punishing more se- 
verely the destroying of machinery, &c. 
had been proposed to meet the evil, but 
these of themselves were ‘not sufficient. 
He would now call the attention of the 
House to those evils which it was desirable 
to prevent, and to meet which, the powet 
of the magistrates, as the law at present 
stood, was particalarly inadequate. He 
would here particularly state, that he 
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would rather look to a future recurrence 
to parliament, under the most inconve- 
nient circumstances, than call at present 
for any thing more than those precau- 
tionary measures which circumstances 
rendered absolutely necessary. With this 
feeling he wished the law to be limited, 
not only in point of time, but also with 
respect.to space. He wouid wish it in the 
first instance, not to affect the whole 
country, but only those districts requiring 
extraordinary powers. It was his inten- 
tion in asking leave to bring in this Bill, 
to propose to limit its duration to the 
shortest period at which parliament could 
be expected to assemble, to act on its as- 
sembling as circumstances might require. 
He wished it to be confined to the coun- 
ties where the disturbances prevailed in 
the first instance, leaving the crown the 
power of extending its provisions by pro- 
clamation, if it should appear necessary. 
There were three points, to which he 
thought attention ought to be particularly 
directed: Ist. To make a more effectual 
provision to keep the rioters from possess- 
ing themselves of fire-arms. 2. To guard 
against the effects of tumultuary meetings. 
3. To give more effectual power and 
more extensive jurisdiction to the magis- 
trates of the disturbed districts. In the 
first place, with respect to arms: from an 
early period it had been the object of the 
rioters to possess themselves of arms; at 
first this had appeared merely an inci- 
dental object, but latterly it had been 
their professed system to strip the country 
of arms. With a view more effectually 
to enable the magistrates to recover those 
arms, it was his intention to propose an 
alteration in the law. At present the law 
required that a deposition should be made 
on oath that arms were deposited in a cer- 
tain place, before a search could be made. 
This being the law, even after the events 
which had taken place at Huddersfield, 
when the whole place was stripped of arms, 
a search could not be made without such 
a deposition. The first regulation he 
would propose was, that any magistrate 
of the disturbed districts should have the 
power of searching, and of authorising his 
officers, by his warrant, to search not only 
for stolen arms, but for secreted arms, and 
be thought there could be no hesitation 
in giving them the power of searching for 
both. If they were to stop there, they 
would not go far enough. Many well 
disposed persons would willingly give up 
their arms to the safe custody of the mili- 
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tary, who were afraid of being seen volun. 
tarily to give them up, lest such conduct 
should expose them to the fury of the 
rioters. He wished to give the magis. 
trates the power of calling on the inha. 
bitants to surrender their arms, receipts 
being given for the same. At the same 
time, he was for making a provision to 
suffer those to retain their arms, who would 
probably have occasion, and who having 
them, would be likely to use them in de. 
fence of their property. To persons so 
wishing to retain their arms, and not satis. 
fying the magistrates with respect to the 
purposes for which they wished to. retain 
them, he proposed to give the benefit of 
an appeal to a special session, to be held 
every three weeks. Tumultuary meet. 
ings had lately taken place, not merely in 
the night, but in the day time; a large 
number of persons had been seen in mili- 
tary array, exercising themselves in the 
use of arms. [Here Mr. Whitbread seem. 
ed to make some objections to what the 
noble lord had advanced.) | The hon, 
gentleman might doubt to what purpose 
such a force would be applied when 
trained; but he (lord C.) thought the 
hon. gentleman would admit, that inno 
country was an army suffered to exist not 
trained under the law, much less raised in 
opposition to it. Whether the. force of 
which he spoke should apply itself merely 
to effect the destruction of mills and ma 
chinery (the most innocent objects which 
he conceived it could be supposed to have 
in view) or ultimately to oppose the King’s 
troops, he was confident that he should 
have the hon. gentleman’s strong support 
on this point, that such an army ought to 
be put down. A body of this description, 
consisting. of about 700 persons, had been 
known to assemble on Sunday, while. di- 
vine service was performing at about one 
or two o’clock in the day, for the purpose 
of training themselves. On such an 0c- 
casion the magistrates could only read the 
Riot Act and order, them to disperse. 
They could, however, do nothing till the 
end of an hour, and thus the rioters had 
time to accomplish the purpose for which 
they were assembled, as they, did NOt as 
semble to commit acts of violence in the 
first instance. The magistrates of York, 
in stating this, had not in his opinion 
overstepped their, duty. They had not 
set forth an imaginary case, but in. his 
opinion they had made out a clear case, 
and they had fairly declared, that with no 
more powers than they at present posses: 
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ed, they could not be answerable for what 
might occur. He should propose, that 
the magistrates should have the power of 
jmmediately dispersing a tumultuous 
body, and to make those who did not dis- 
perse when so called upon, liable to be 
punished. The Bill would fall. short of 
the object for which it was framed, if it 
only gave this power with respect to one 
description of meetings. It was desirable 
that it should extend equally to nocturnal 
meetings and to meetings in the day 
time, and it would therefore be framed so 
as to give the magistrates power imme- 
diately to disperse all tumultuary meetings, 
whether they were for the purpose of 
training or drilling themselves in the use 
of arms or not ; and not only to give the 
power of dispersing such bodies, for if 
their power were Confined to dispersing 
them, the measure might be far from being 
such a8 was necessary to prevent the ac- 
complishment of the rioters designs; he 
wished, therefore, not only to give that 
power, but also to give the power of ar- 
rest. He would enable the magistrates 
to arrest those who had not dispersed im- 
mediately, hold them to bail for the of- 
fence, and put them on their trial at the 

uarter sessions for a misdemeanor. The 
plan of the Bill was, to embrace and to 
meet all the proceedings of the rioters as 
far as possible. Now, with respect to a 
third point, he had to observe, that in 
many parts there were not a sofficient 
number of magistrates to enforce the law 
with all the rigour that might be desired, 
and on the borders of the disturbed ceun- 
ties, by escaping into an adjoining coun- 
ty, the law might be defeated for want of 
sufficient jurisdiction. He would, there- 
fore, propose, that for the time being, the 
magistrates in the disturbed counties and 
in the counties adjacent, should have 
a concurrent jurisdiction. He thought 
the House’ would see the measure 
would be likely to be much more 
effectual if the limits of a county 
were not suffered to form a boundary to 
the jurisdiction of a magistrate for the 
present. This, the House would feel, was 
as small a departure as could possibly be 
made from the established law of the land 
to meet an extraordinary case, and the 
Measure proposed would be |Jimited in its 
Operation, as much as possible. If these 
Suggestions were adopted, he hoped the 
present disturbances would rapidly sub- 
side. It was acting on a parliamentary 
feeling, and on a feeling which every be- 
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nevolent mind must approve, not to over- 
step the necessity of the case. He hoped 
much good would result from the atten- 
tion of parliament being given to this sub- 
ject. He had never known an instance 
in which respect for the decision of par- 
liament had not produced beneficial con- 
sequences. He hoped, in the same in- 
stance, it would have a proper effect 
on the unfortunate and deluded men 
whose conduct rendered some proceeding 
necessary.—He called them unfortunate, 
because he believed many of them had 
been drawn into this association, ignorant. 
of the consequences to which it would 
lead ; and many, he believed, having en- 
gaged, were afraid to detach themselves 
from the confederacy on account of the 
oath they had taken, and from a dread of 
the vengeance of their companions. When, 
however, they saw that the attention of 
parliament was directed to the subject, 
anxious to deal leniently by them, yet 
firm in their proceedings, to their decision 
he thought they would bow. Disappoint- 
ed in this expectation, parliament would 
be called together under circumstances 
the most inconvenient, to take such mea- 
sures as might become necessary; but 
even this, unpleasant as it might be, was 
thought preferable to anticipating that ne- 
cessity, and requiring stronger measures 
than appeared to be at present demanded. 
He concluded by moving tor leave to 
bring in a Bill “ For the preservation of 
the public peace in the disturbed counties, 
and to give additional powers to the jus- 
tices for a iimited time, for that purpose.” 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the excuse of 
the noble lord for not sooner requesting 
the advice and assistance of parliament, 
and for having discharged the order for 
the call of the House, only a day or two 
before he gave notice of the communica- 
tion which led to the measures he proposed 
to bring forward at the present moment, 
was, that he waited until government 
should obtain some information from the | 
north, which should enable them to make © 
up their minds upon at least one subject ; 
not indeed upon the question of what mea- 
sure should be recommended by the ca- 
binet, but whether they should take upon 
themselves to recommend any at all. 
This was not a matter of much importance 
as respected the present debate ; but it 
shewed what confidence the House and 
the country were to place in men of such 
vaccillating minds, and of such indecision 
of character in times like those in which 
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they lived. The noble lord had alladed 
te differences of opinion in the committee. 
The noble lord wished merely to look at 
the surface’ of the evil: he (Mr. Whit- 
bread) on the contrary, was anxious to as- 
certain its cause, as the only meats of ap- 
plying an effectual remedy. That the 
short delay that would thus have been oc- 
éasioned would have produced no injury, 
he had the satisfaction of knowing from 
the circumstance, that from the 23d of 
June to the 8th of July, ministers had re- 
éeived no further intelligence from those 
quarters, whose duty it would have been 
to have transmitted it, if the evil had beén 
aggravated. For his own part, he felt it 
his duty to declare, he was by no means 
satisfied with the present mode of pro- 
eeeding. . The consequence of not being 
allowed to enter upon the verbal evidénve 
was the jejune report, with which the 
House of Commons had been affronted, 
and the House was left in comparative 
darkness, instead of being provided with 
such facts of the testimony, at least, as 
eould, without danger to the witnesses, be 

ublished. The noble lord had made a 
ong statement of what he called facts, 
which was wholly unwarranted in many 
parts by the Report upon the table. His 
(Mr. Whitbread’s) wish had been to try 
the truth of the anionymous information 
commuiicated, but although he divided 
the committee, and had in one instance 
seven out of seventeen, and in andther 
nine out of nineteen in favour of his pro- 
posal, they were obliged to content them- 
selves with that intelligence which govern- 
Ment thought fit to supply. He called 
upon the noble lord to point out to him 
any part of the Report upon the table, or 
6f the documents on which it was founded, 
which authorized the assertion he had 
made, that there existed an army arrayed 
in the country, and that it was necessary 
to put 4 stop to the increase of that army. 
He denied positively that such was the 
case—nay, So far from an army, he would 
undertake to say there was no evidence of 
there being a regiment—not a company 
—nay, fot even half a company of such 
persons as the noble lord had so emphati- 
eally described. The noble lord had ta- 
turally shewn a great reluctance to enter 
into the origin of these unfortunate events, 


but the real truth of the case was, that we- 


had a very extensive manufactaring popu- 
lation, brought, from want of employment, 
into a state of the most deplorable distress, 
out of which dreadful state all those as+ 
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semblies hadarisen. The nation depended 
for its. prosperity on the success of its ma: 
nofactures—the system of policy pursued 
during the last twenty years, had reduced 
the manufacturing classes to a state of dig. 
tress which had given rise to the distar. 
bances so much lamented in Nottingham; 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, Thg 
noble lord had talked likewise of leaders, 
but where was there one to be found? 
Only in the terrified imaginations of mi: 
nisters. No distinct combinations werg 
proved : no one, two, or three men were 
found connected to manage the proceed. 
ings of the rioters: they were on 
the contrary, all disunited, and dis. 
joined, without even any apparent and 
settled purpose. That the distress ex. 
isted was certain, and the cause of i 
was equally obvious, as well ‘as that: the 
origin of the disturbances was that dis. 
tress. But was there theshadow of evidence 
fo shew that there were any such dreadful 
and terrific combinations as the noble 
lord had conjured up? It was true that 
designing men had taken advantage of this 
disorganization to promote their private 
and unworthy views, but not to produce 
general dissatisfaction against the consti- 
tuted autliorities, or to overturn the go: 
vernment. It was ridiculous to imagine 
that it could be so. Where did the distur: 
bances begin? In Nottingham. What 
was the origiti? Disputes between the 
workmen and their masters. What was 
the state of Nottingham now? Thatof 
profound quiet. Such, he trusted, if thé 
laws were vigorously executed, would soon 
be the state of all the districts at presett 
distarbed. A machine at some one place; 
perhaps, had been broken, and then they 
began at another; and, misled by self-in- 
terested individuals, the contagion soot 
spread, and great atrocities had been comi- 
mitted in various parts of the kingdom. 
Most of those who had been the principal 
actors, had however been brought to jus 
tice, for they had been convicted, and had 
expiated by their lives their offetices 
against the law. The noble lord hai 
complimented the magistracy all over the 
kingdom ; nothing would have given him 
greater pleasure than to have subscribed t0 
that opinion, but ne must assert, without 
meaning to make any individual allusions) 
that in some particalar districts, the ma 
gistrates liad not done their duty. 

With respect to the Watch and Ward 
Act, which the noble lord had chosen 
introducé imto his speech, but for ¥ 
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purpose he (Mr. W.) could not penetrate, 
the fact was, that in the committee there 
was not the smallest evidence brought to 
shew that it had ever been carried into 
execution ; but there was sufficient evi- 
dence to shew that the inhabitants could 
not be brought to execute it ; that the ill- 
affected impressed the well-affected with 
such a terror, that nobody would venture 
to expose himself by his activity. Why, 
he would ask, had no attempt been made 
to execute the existing laws? He denied 
that any such attempt had ever been 
made. He, for one, therefore, could: not 
give his consent to the introduction of this 
new proposition, except the latter part of 
it relative to the concurrent jurisdiction of 
the magistrates in adjoining counties. The 
noble lord had alluded to extensive sei- 
zures of arms accumulated in one place— 
but he denied that there was any evidence 
of this. Could the noble lord point out 
where 50 stand of arms had ever been 
seized at any one time. It was true that, 
at Stockport, there were 200 stand of arms 
taken ; but how many were taken by the 
troops from the rioters at any one time, 
was not known. It had been said by one 
person, that there was a depot of arms in 
awood ; but of this the evidence was not 
satisfactory. If so, however, that was the 
very place where he should wish the arms 
toremain, as it shewed so evidently the 
want of skill and combination of those who 
could ever think of depositing armsin sucha 
place. One of the witnesses had imputed all 
the mischief to jacobinical emissaries, who 
had been at work every where through- 
out the country; but the evidence of this 
person was of such a violent and contra- 
dictory nature, as to shew that no reliance 
whatever was to be placed on it. Another 
act of outrage which had heen laid great 


" stress on, was the burning of West Hough- 


ton mill, which was said to have been the 
work of a most alarming combination. 
But a number of the persons who were 
concerned in. that affair were tried:at Lan- 
caster, and paid the forfeit of their lives ; 
and what more could be wanted than that ? 
What necessity did that exhibit for new 
laws ? 

_ A great deal had been said of the meet- 
mg on Dean Moor, on the night ofthe 
19th of April, immediately previous to 
the burning of the mill; but of the 40 
persons who were present on the moor, it 
appeared from the evidence of the colonel 
and adjutant of the Bolton Local Militia, 
that.10 were locai militiamen, disguised: 
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with blackened. faces, who described 
themselves as having passed two by two, 
before the general of the assembly, whose 
name was Hurst, and who, except the 10 
militia-men, was the only person in dis 
guise there. He could not but testify his 
dislike of this system of espionage. It 
appeared that one of these militia~-men, in 
the effervescence of his: zeal, endeavoured 
to instigate another person to burn the 
work-house, who immediately said, ‘* If 
we burn the work-house, we shall burn a 
number of poor people who are in it.” 
«QO, the devil care for that,’’ replied the 
militia-man, ‘‘ let us only do all the mise 
chief we possibly can.’ It appeared; 
therefore, that these misguided people had 
been frequently induced. by such means to 
go greater lengths than they would other- 
wise have thought of. Here were men 
employed as spies, abetting and inciting 
the multitude to daring and desperate acts 
of violence; and on account of these acts, 
the House was applied to for the purpose 
of arming the government with new laws, 
and investing them with extraordinary 
powers hitherto unknown to. the constitus 
tion. He must object strongly to the pro- 
posed measure of searching for arms. The 
noble lord had had some experience in 
that way in Ireland, and we-ought not to 
throw away all our experience with re- 
spect to Ireland. Though the noble lord 
applied for those extraordinary powers, 
with all that mildness, placidity, and:soft- 
ness, which he knew so well how to as- 
sume; the House would, he hoped, re- 
collect that the noble lord had been inti- 
mately concerned in measures.of a similar 
nature in Ireland: they should also con- 
sider, that there were other. persons form- 
ing the government, who were concerned 
in those transactions. They would not 
forget that lord Camden was‘a member of 
the present administration ; and that dur- 
ing his rule in Ireland, such dreadful 
scenes were exhibited, that the bare re- 
collection of them agonized and:revolted 
the minds of Englishmen. Was it not so? 
Could all this be so soon forgotten ? Why 
were arms to be searched for? This was 
the very. way to produce dissatisfaction ina 
country ; as it-would not only enable go- 
vernment to search for-arms, but to disarm 
the whole country. The people whose arms 
were demanded might very well say, “« We 
will not give up our arms, for if we did; 
the rioters would mark us out as having 
done so, and’we should be unable to de- 
fend. ourselyes,”-—There. were many in- 
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stances in which persons, by having arms, 
had courageously and effectually defend- 
ed themselves and their property, and 
saved both from ruin and devastation ; and 
yet, by the proposed system, you would 
deprive those of arms who would use them 
in their own defence, and in support of 
the laws. The defence of Mr. Cartwright, 
at Lawton Mill, was of that nature, and 
there were other cases of a similar nature. 
It was too much for persons who had arms 
but would not use them, to call on the 
House to take them from those who were 
willing to usethem. This was one of the 
most objectionable measures that could be 
resorted to. In Ireland it certainly had 
not produced all the advantageous effects 
which had been expected from it; and its 
execution there was attended with horrors 
from which the mind recoiled. Did the 
noble lord mean to say that houses might 
be entered by night as well as by day ? 
When people were found to be so heated 
with terrors and apprehensions, as in the 
present case, calling out for short pro- 
cesses; and when in one place it was 
said the danger was not alarming, and in 
another they were demanding all the most 
rigorous measures of a despotic govern- 
ment, it was impossible to say what. con- 
sequences such a power might not pro- 
duce. 

On these grounds he certainly should 
not vote for the Bill-of the noble lord; 
although had the noble lord asked merely 
fora concurrent jurisdiction to the magis- 
trates of different counties, he should 
have at once supported the proposition. 
He denied that there was any evidence of 
any funds whatever, being at the command 
of those people. It was ridiculous to 
suppose such a thing. It appeared on the 
contrary, that they were absolutely desti- 
tute of money, and had the utmost diffi- 
culty in contributing their miserable two- 
pences, and in some places ten-pences. 
For want of money the whole system at 
Manchester fell tothe ground. One man, 


who turned informer, said he had been’ 


promised 30s. and had not received more 
than 14s. 10d. Another person who ap- 
plied for 20s. was long refused it, till the 
treasurer, having received the strongest 
assurances of being reimbursed, at last 
gave 19s. keeping one shilling to himself. 
These were all the funds which they had 
to foster. discontent. 

The revocation of the Orders in Council 
gave the greatest reason to suppose, that 
the evil would subside of itself. There 
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was another reason to which the disturb. 
ances might be ina great measure attri. 
buted, namely, the high price of provi. 
sions. When there was a great popula. 
tion, not absolutely starving, but great} 
straitened for food, it was impossible to 
expect they would be in the same content. 
ed state as in better times. All the per. 
sons who had been called to give evidence 
concurred in stating, that their hopes of 
the restoration of order depended mainly 
on a good harvest. 

There was but one remedy for all these 
evils, which must unavoidably be borne, 
so long as peace could not be obtained, 
But peace ought by all means to be obtain. 
ed if possible ; for the country was going 
progressively into a state of things from 
which every thing was to be feared. The 
right honourable gentleman over against 
him must be aware of the truth of what he 
was stating, as he had predicted, that if 
peace was not made in time, we should 
be compelled to make it whether we 
would or not. Peace was the only remedy 
for our internal grievances, and the only 
remedy for our external grievances. also, 
And, in his opinion, a more favourable 
occasion for a general peace never existed 
than we had at this time. It had been 
said, that the disturbances were occasioned 
by the instigation of our enemy, and that 
a correspondence had been carried on 
between the rioters and the prisoners of 
war. The noble lord knew very well 
there was no ground for this supposition. 
The number of prisoners in this country 
at present was certainly a very great evil: 
and even if peace could not be obtained, 
that evil might perhaps be remedied by 
an exchange of prisoners. But on this 
subject he would not take up the time of 
the House; as there would be other op- 
portunities of expressing his sentiments; 
and he would therefore conclude with 
stating, that he was exceedingly glad he 
had watched the evidence given in the 
committee, The Report ofthe noble lord, 
though not expressed in the same lan- 
guage as a publication which he had seen, 
which certainly drew the most extrava- 
gant and unwarranted conclusions from 
the evidence, had an unquestionable tend- 
ency to excite the same unfounded 
alarms. 

Mr. Wilberforce, alluding to the obser 
vations of the honourable gentleman who 
preceeded him, on the subject of peace, 
said, that if he could believe this was the 
best. time to obtain a peace, he sh 
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most anxiously wish for that blessing. By 
suffering evils like the peasant to exist, 
however, without any adequate restraint, 
we should place the country in such a 
situation, that we shoald be unable to treat 
for peace on a proper and honourable foot- 
ing, and to obtain such terms as would be 
consistent either with our security or with 
our honour. It was impossible for him, 
connected as he was with that part of the 
country which was the scene of disturb- 
ance, to contemplate the necessity for the 
provisions now proposed to be introduced, 
without feelings of a most painful nature. 
It was with great pain that he must con- 
sent to deviate from the common course 


. of law in those districts. It appeared to 


him, however, that his Majesty’s ministers 
had set about this business in the proper 
spirit, and that they had no disposition to 
out-run the necessity of the case. In his 
opinion the measures proposed did not ex- 
ceed the necessity of the case. In spite 
ofall the unpopularity which might attach 
to such a declaration, he would go the 
length even of saying, that if government 
had asked for larger powers, not for the 
purpose of carrying them at once into 
execution, but for the sake of, as it were, 
feeling their way cautiously according to 
the actual situation of the country, he, for 
one, would have had no hesitation in con- 
senting to bestow such powers on them. 
His honourable friend (Mr. Whitbread) 
had observed, that the powers already con. 
ferred on the magistrates had not been 
executed. It was easy for memberssitting 
at their ease in that House, to talk of the 
way in which laws might be carried into 
eXecution. 
“He jests at scars who.never felt a wound.” 
In his.opinion it ought not to be rashly 
concluded, that the magistrates were defi- 
cient in spirit, because they found the laws 
inadequate to the preservation of tranquil- 
lity. The magistrates said, they cou!d 
obtain no information on oath against any 
individuals, and therefore could not exe- 
cute the laws as they stood. The terrible 
Measures which were resorted to, of as- 
sassination and burning of houses, indis- 
posed every person to come forward to 
ve evidence. His honourable friend 
ad referred to the Irish rebellion, and 
said, that the mind of the noble lord was so 
full of the Irish rebellion, that he felt 
Sreater alarm than the circumstances war- 
tanted ; and was perhaps, ready to run 
the same career here as was done in Ire- 


land, in the measures taken to put down 
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the rebellion there. He had been, however,’ 
informed by persons who had been im Ire-’ 
land in those calamitous times, that there 
was an astonishing similarity between the 
measures pursued by the deluded personsint 
the disturbed districts,and the events which 
had taken place previous to the rebellion” 
in that country. So far however from’ 
wishing the same measures to be resorted 
to, to put down the spirit of insurrection 
here, it was because he wished that there 
should never be a necessity for such mea- 
sures, that he would rather that powers 
larger should be given at present. It was 


| hard, indeed, to foresee what measures 


were likely to be resorted to when a coun- 
try was reduced to a general scene of 
confusion and civil war,—when family’ 
was armed against family, and village’ 
against village; and when fear, the most’ 
cruel of all passions, generally operated 
on the minds of all, and prompted them to 
deeds of cruelty and bloodshed. He 
could not believe that the bulk of the ma-’ 
gistracy of the country would ask or wish 
for larger powers, if they. were not abso- 
lutely and indispensably necessary. The 
proposed measures did not originate in the 
fear of these womanish magistrates, as 
they had been represented; they were 
asked for by persons of the coolest heads, 
and the bravest hearts, but his Majesty’s 
ministers were unwilling to resort to them 
till they appeared to be indispensable. 
With regard to the source of the disor= 
ders, it was a subject of great delicacy, 
but he could not avoid saying something 
upon it. He could not agree with his 
hon. friend, the member for Bedford, that 
they proceeded from an interruption to 
commerce, or a scarcity of provisions.— 
He must state that the disease was, in his 
opinion, of a political nature. He would 
not quarrel with his hon. friend for the 
contrary opinion which he entertained 5 
and his hon. friend would allow, that he 
concurred with him in wishing for a more 
thorough investigation into all the parti- 
culars of this subject, Alas! alas! He 
wished he could, believe the disorders were 
owing to any such accidental and tempo- 
rary causes. It was undoubtedly true, 
that the state of the country, from the 
high price of provisions and the want of 
employment, was such as to increase the 
discontents. Under such circumstances 
popular discontents would always thrive ; 
they always grew up and flourished in a » 
rank soil; but this disease arose from 
causes = a more deep and general nature. 
(3 K) 
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Tt arose from the pains taken, in certain 
mischievous publications industriously cir- 
culated, to alienate the affections of the 
people from the laws and government of 
the country, and to stir them up to mea- 
sures injurious to the community, and mi- 
serable to themselves, But he would not 
enlarge on this subject: it was too gloomy 
to dwell on.. Temporary discontents had 
been known formerly to take place from 
a. disagreement about wages; but the 
House ought not to be deceived in the 

resent case, and think it as insignificant. 
Was it not known that letters were sent to 
individuals, threatening assassination, and 
burning houses, and that these threats 
were but too often carried into execution ? 
Was he to be told that all this was trifling? 
No! No! It must be a great and serious 
cause indeed, which could shew itself in 
such alarming effects; when grave, de- 
cent, and orderly persons could be so far 
misled, as under the forms and ceremonies 
of religion, to bring themselves to con- 
template the commission of the most hor- 
rible and atrocious crimes without re- 
morse. It shewed a diseased state of mind, 
which viewed every thing through a false 
medium, and which seemed to subvert all 
the ordinary moral feelings of our nature. 
No! they were certainly not going too 
far in entrusting the government with 


such powers, As to the searching for 
arms, he did not expect much effect from 


it. It was unnecessary for him to trouble 
the House longer on this subject, as it 
was generally agreed that it was the best 
and most humane way to intercept those 
evils in the beginning. The hon. gentle- 
man had said, “ Why did you not take up 
those people and hang them?” Now he, 
for his part, did not wish to hang them; 
but merely that they should be tried for 
misdemeanours, and that the administrators 
of the laws should be empowered to try 
them in this way. The greatest good he 
anticipated, was from the power given the 
magistrates of suddenly seizing persons 
assembled together, and subjecting them 
to a mild punishment, which might pre- 
vent the necessity of ever havipg recourse 
to a more severe one. There was no- 
thing, in his opinion, in the measures, 
which could give the smallest reason to 
conclude, that parliament were actuated 
in any wise at present by passion ; and 
they should therefore receive his support. 

Mr. Whitbread explained. He disclaim- 
ed having thrown any imputation on the 
taagistrates. The hon. member for York- 
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shire had said, it was easy for. persong 
sitting at their ease in that House, to 
blame the conduct of others. That wag 
not his affair. He hoped’ he should be. 
have himself properly whenever he wag 
placed in a situation where it was neces. 
sary; but at present his own conduct 
had nothing to do with the question ; 
he had merely to contemplate the conduct 
of others. 

Sir F. Burdett could not avoid express. 
ing the jealousy he always felt at any a). 
teration of the old laws of the country, 
He thought that they had always, in the 
long run, been found the best for protect. 
ing the liberties and the peace of the coun. 
try. The hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
appeared to him to be content to go to 
any length (even to the torture as prac- 
tised in Ireland), if necessity should ap- 
pear to require it. (Mr. Wilberforce sig. 
nified dissent.) The hon. gentleman had 
certainly said, that he hoped the proposed 
measures would preclude the necessity of 
going to such lengths ; and as he wished 
that something more than the present 
measures had been proposed, he did infer 
from this, that the hon. member for York. 
shire had been disposed to go the whole 
length of extorting confession by tortore 
as in Ireland, if it should appear necessary. 
It appeared to him, that if government 
provoked the pecple to these disturbances, 
and turned a deaf ear to all their com- 
plaints for a long time, that they had not’ 
a right to recur to extraordinary meastires 
of severity. He trusted that the noble 
lord would not wish to run the same 
career here as had been run in freland, 
He had with pleasure heard him disown 
having been a member of the Irish go- 
vernment at that time, and there was a 
gentleman (Mr. Finnerty) now in’prison, 
for asserting that he was connected with 
that system of torture. If he understood 
those measures to be changing from a sys 
tem of capital punishment to the punish 
ment of misdemeanour only, then he 
should certainly:approve of them, and be 
ready to adopt whatever might be neces 
sary to’carry them into effect. Hf, hows 
ever, as he could not avoid fearing, by 
those enlarged powers magistrates would 
be able to construe a harmless meetin 
a few individuals into an unlawful assem- 
bly, he could not forbear from expressing. 
his disapprobation of powers which. might 
be so misapplied. As to the power of 
taking arms from any man they thought 


: proper, he knew no right to which a mgt 
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was more entitled, by nature and by law, 
than to have arms to defend himself, his 
house, and family. The taking those 
from him might be in effect taking from 
him every thing that was dear to him in 
the world. The exercise of this power 
would naturally lead to eternal vexations. 
He could not believe the statement, that 
those disturbances were increasing, as 
every information he had been able to re- 
ceive was directly the reverse. No act 
which could be passed would be able en- 
tirely to prevent disturbances which a few 
individuals might be disposed to commit. 
He was informed by a gentleman of great 
credibility, who came from the neighbour- 
hood of Houghton Mills, that the account 
of that case had been very much exagge- 
rated. This gentleman he had recom- 
mended to go before the committee ; but 
they refused to receive any evidence but 
what coincided with their own views. Of 
the forty persons who met on the moor, 
ten of whom were spies, twelve were af- 
terwards convicted, a pretty considerable 
proportion. As to the executions at Lan- 
caster, there were many at the recital of 
which he was shocked. Women executed 
for stealing potatoes ; and children, as he 
might call those of sixteen years old. 
Executions of this nature appeared to him 
much more likely to produce disgust than 
any beneficial example. Indeed, if those 
cases had been laid before the Prince Re- 
gent, he had little doubt but that his hu- 
manity would have prompted him to ex- 
tend his mercy to them, as he had done 
to many who had been convicted at Ches- 
ter, where but two persons were executed. 
The hon. member for Yorkshire attributed 
those disturbances, not to the want of 
employment, or high price of provisions, 
but merely to political causes; and yet, 
when they recollected the evidence given 
before the Committee on the Orders in 
Council, stated the utmost degree of 


human misery to prevail among the poor | 


manufacturers, there was no need to look 
to other causes to account for the distur- 
bances. If the fact were examined, it 
would be seen that the first rage of those 
concerned in those disturbances, was 
against the machinery, which ignorant 
people ‘considered as the great cause of 
their want of employment. If the distur- 
bances were merely occasioned by sedi- 
tious publications, what was to be the re- 
medy ? Would'the hon. gentleman wish 
to stop the press, and put an end to all 


discussion upon those subjects on which 
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the people were now discontented? If he 
did not go se far, why then he would not 
be going to what he himself considered 
the root of the evil. He really thought 
all the evidence before the committee was 
not only insufficient to gtound new mea- 
sures upon, but that it was hardly suffi- 
cient to render a debate necessary. A 
committee of secrecy had reported to them 
nothing more than what every body knew 
before; and what was to be found in all 
the newspapers. An hon. gentleman had 
conceived peace was the only cure for those 
disorders. Although he was fully sensi-, 
ble of the advantage of peace, it was not, 
however, certain, that that advantage was 
in our power. There was another mea- 
sure, however, which certainly was in our 
power, and which, in his opinion, would 
be more efficacious, although it was one 
in the expediency of which, not many in 
that House would perhaps concur with 
him, he meant the great measure of re- 
form. He should say nothing more on 
that subject at present, as he would pro-, 
bably have an opportunity before the end 
of the present session, of calling their at- 
tention regularly to it. He should reserve 
himself to speak more fully on*the sub-. 
ject when the Bill should be before the 
House; but at present he must express 
his dissent to the measures proposed, both 
because he was convinced that the dis- 
turbances were not increasing as had been 
asserted, and because he was equally con- 
vinced, that the laws as they now stood, 
were perfectly adequate to the necessity. 

Mr. Wilberforce in explanation, denied 
that any thing had ever fallen from him, 
from which it could be fairly inferred that 
he would support a system of torture such 
as had unfortunately taken place in Ire- 
land. He certainly did not conceive that 
any necessity would justify such a system, 
and he had before expressed his disappro- 
bation of it. 

Sir F. Burdett begged pardon for having 
misunderstood the hon. gentleman. : 

Mr. Canning having been one of the 
committee, and having now heard from 
one hon. member, that the measures pro- 
posed were stronger than he could agree 
to, and from another, that they did not ap- 
pear to him strong enough, felt himself 
bound to declare, that, in his opinion, the 
measures proposed were well calculated to 
meet the present case. If he had any 
doubt upon the subject, he felt more in- 
clined to the opinion of his hon. friend 
(Mr. Wilberforce) than to that ofthe hon. 
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entleman opposite (Mr. Whitbread.) 
Fie said this from circumstances which 
had come within his knowledge extra- 
neous to the Report itself, and not there- 
fore exactly in evidence. He thought, 
however, that the Report proceeded 
on such principles, and that such facts 
had been clearly stated, as left his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers no option but to call upon 
sonore ne to adopt such measures as would 
likely to be sufficient to meet the evil. 
He had himself been one of those mem- 
bers of the committee who had called for 
the introduction of evidence, which the 
committee resolved not to receive. In 
calling for this evidence, it was by no 
means with a view to fortify his opinion 
upon the propriety of the measures now 
proposed ; but if it had turned out on the 
examination of witnesses that the disturb- 
ances had had their origin in political 
causes, and not in the distresses of the 
times, then he should have thought with 
his hon. friend that stronger and more de- 
cisive measures ought to have been resort- 
ed to. The existence of great and enor- 
mous outrages by which the peace of 
whole districts had been disturbed, and 
the lives of their inbabitants endangered, 
was substantiated, but there had been no 
proof before the committee, of the causes 
to which they were to be attributed. He 


thonght that the Report rather understated 
than overstated the facts which were in 


evidence. Indeed, he thought it was right 
that it should do so; and that, if there were 
any error in it, the error should be on the 
side of leniency. He approved of the 
measures which had been proposed, espe- 
cially when coupled with the declaration, 
that if they should not be found to be suf- 
ficient, there would be no impediment 
thrown in the way of re-assembling par- 
liament, to consider what farther measures 
should be resggted to. Something had 
been said about wish on the part of the 
magistrates to be vested with great and 
extraordinary powers. Now he thought 
that it must be an extraordinary ambition 
indeed to long for being invested with 
powers, the exercise of which could hardly 
be gratifying to any human being. As to 
the imputation of negligence on the part 
of the magistracy, he’ must say, that we 
pe never to forget how much we were 
indebted to the respectable and gratui- 
tuous magistracy of this country, which 
afforded a greater protection to the liberty 
of the subject than was affurded by the 
Magistracy of any other country. The 
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hon. baronet had said, that if the Toot of 
all those evils lay in the press and free dj 

cussion, there could be no remedy by 
stopping the press and free discussion al. 
together. Now he had imagined that therg 
was no principle upon which people were 
more perfectly agreed, than that it was 
often necessary to compromise, amo 

evils, in order to produce the greatest good, 
The liberty of the press and of free dig. 
cussion, should certainly be fostered and 
encouraged by every wise government, ag 
the sources from which the greatest bene. 
fits to mankind flowed, But, at the same 
time, if they were pushed to an extreme 
by bad men, from wicked motives, the lay 
had power to correct the evils _ which 
might be derived from this perversion of a 
principle from which the greatest good 
ought to be expected. As to the sympathy 
which might be felt by some, for the indi. 
viduals who suffered for their conduct in 
the recent disturbances—if the attention 
were exclusively directed to the -indivi- 
dual at the moment he was expiating his 
crime, and not at the time of his com. 
mitting it, hard indeed must be the-mate- 
rials of his heart who would not allow the 
contemplation of such a wretch’s sufferings 
to efface for a moment the recollection of 
his guilt; but the measures proposed were 
not for the purpose of punishing, but for 
It was to save the 
great mass of the community from the 
evils produced by those disturbances; it 
was to save even the great mass of the 
poor deluded people themselves, that those 
measures were proposed. He _ thought 
perhaps that it was an overstatement to 
speak of the rioters as a force regularly 
armed and disciplined. The evidence 
only proved, that arms had been stolen, 


and that men were seen drilling at, 


nights. Now, although it was not proved, 
that the men so drilled were armed with 
the arms so stolen, yet there could be. 
very little doubt, that in time those arms, 
would come into their hands. It could 
hardly be supposed, that two such opefae 


‘tions should be going on in precisely the 


same part of the country, and yet thatit, 
was never intended the arms, and the 
rioters should meet together. Upon the, 
whole, he was prepared to approve of, the 
measures which were proposed, and. he 
expressed his hope that they would be, 
found sufficient for the purpose. 

Mr. Lamb coaueaded that on the. face, 
of the information, there. was sufficie 
evidence of the existence of, a,system,%: 
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e under which no person or pro- 
si safe, and which, at least called 
r the grave consideration of parliament, 
With respect to the provisions of the Bill 
now proposed, it might be a matter of de- 
liberation, whether the odium which the 
nower of searching for arms must occasion, 
would be counterbalanced by any advan- 
tage that the possession of such a power 
would give to the magistrates. This and 
the other provisions of the Bill would be 
fit subjects for future discussion ; but that 
some extension of authority was indispen- 
sable, he thought no one would deny. 
" Lord Castlereagh wished to say a few 
words in reply to a few of the observations 
which bad fallen from some hon. gentle- 
men in the course of the debate. And in 
the first place he would observe, on the 
zegret expressed by his hon.“friend, the 
member for Yorkshire, that more exten- 
sive evidence had not been entered into 
in the committee. The fact was, that the 
evidence of the persons whom it had been 
proposed to examine, was as completely 
before the committee, as if those persons 
had beenactually examined. Undoubted- 
ly, had government thought that the re- 
sult of any parole evidence would have 
been to shew parliament the necessity of 
granting a larger and more operative au- 
thority than that proposed by the Bill 
for which he had had. the honour to move, 
it would have been their duty to call for 
the assistance of such evidence: but this 
was not the case. He had endeavoured 
to shew the committee that by no evi- 
dence could it be established, that ‘the 
existing mischiefs were as great and com- 
prehensive.as those which existed a few 
years ago; and therefore, that it would 
be wise to treat the present case in a more 
indulgent manner than that to which he 
had just alluded, He confessed he never 
had listened to any speech in parliament, so 
unsuccessful in the endeavour, by trite and 
misplaced argument and. illustration, to 
give.to the proceedings, in which the ne- 
cessity of the proposed measure originat- 
ed, a character. of insignificance, as that 
which had been uttered by the hon. gen- 
tleman opposite. His hon.. friend, the 
member. far Yorkshire, had sufficiently 
answered that.part of the hon. gentleman’s. 
speech. But if the, hon. gentleman, had 
been unsuccessful in attempting to shew 
that the circumstances. were: not. worthy. 
the attention of parliament, he was still 
more unsuccessful in attempting to shew 
the, existing power,of the, magistrates 
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was competent to the reduction of the 
disturbances, even if they were as serious 
as they had been represented to be. When 
the House reflected on all that had occurs 
red during the last three months, in the 
disturbed districts, he thought they would 
require something of the hon. gentleman’s 
nerves, before they could consent to dis- 
miss the subject as unworthy their atten- 
tion, and to allow matters to proceed un- 
interruptedly, notwithstanding the call 
made upon them by the magistracy for 
that additional power which was found 
to be indispensable to the restoration of 
tranquillity. His hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Yorkshire, in his remarks on that 
provision of the proposed measure which 
went to give the magistrates the power of 
searching for arms, seemed to think that 
this power could not be exercised with 
such rapidity and surprise, as to effect the 
object desired. He admitted that to take 
arms by surprise (except indeed in some 
cases offensively, when they were actu- 
ally in the hands of the disturbers of the 
public peace) could scarcely be expected; 
yet in his painfui experience in another 
country, he knew, that although arms had 
not been collected by surprise, yet that in 
consequence of the legislative measures 
adopted in Ireland, not less than one hun- 
dred thousand had been withdrawn by the 
military and the magistrates from the 
hands of the insurgents. As he was speak« 
ing of Ireland, he must be allowed to say, 
that although he trusted the wisdom of the 
legislature, the activity of the magistrates, 
and the good sense of the people at large, 
would prevent this country from being 
brought into the situation in which Ire- 
land once was, yet he should very muclt 
deceive the House, and very ungenerous- 
ly compromise the character of those whe 
had the superintendance of public affairs 
in Ireland at the period to which he had 
alluded, if he did not distinctly declare, 
that were this country to be involved in 
similar dangers, it would be impossible 
for the government and the magistrates to 
conduct themselves in a: manner more 
creditable to their humanity, than the 
government and magistiates of Ireland 
had done. It was extremely easy for the 
hon. gentleman opposite, who knew no- 
thing, by personal observation, of the dif* 
ficulties and dangers attendant on the task 
of: suppressing: disturbances in a country; 
to: hold» such perils.cheap; but those wha 
had protected Ireland when she was'threat~ 


ened: with: civil destruction, -better knew 
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how to estimate them. The hon. gentle- 
man’s observations on lord Camden had 
been most ungenerous and most unjustifi- 
able. The hon. gentleman might not ap- 
prove of the measures of lord Camden’s 
government ; those measures were fairly 
open to his animadversion. But every 


one who knew any thing of the kind and 
benevolent heart of that nobleman must 
know that he would revolt from all unne- 


cessary exercise of severity. Ah hon. 
baronet also had chesen to throw out an 
imputation upon the government of Ire- 
Jand under lord Camden’s viceroyaity, 
which, if true, ought to bring upon that 
government the detestation of all good 
men, and that was, that they had counte- 
nanced the practice of inflicting torture 
for the extraction of evidence. He 
could assure the House, that there had 
been no instance of torture ever known or 
authorised by the Irish government. It 
was true that during the disturbances in 
Ireland, when all other laws had ceased 
to exist, there was no resource for the se- 
curity of the lives and property of the 

eaceable and loyal inhabitants, but the 
substitution of martial law. The neces- 
sity of martial law on that occasion had 
been sanctioned not only by the legisla- 
ture of Ireland, but subsequently by that 
of the United Kingdom. The Bill by 
which martial law was proclaimed, cer- 
tainly gave to the military a discretionary 
power of punishment. If, therefore, the hon. 
baronet meant by torture, the infliction (in 
the administration of martial law) of corpo- 
ral punishment onany individual, orin other 
words the infliction of the same punishment 
that existed in the local militia, and in the 
army at large, he might be justified in the 
assertion. Certainly, during the continu- 
ance of martial law, the general officers in 
Ireland inflicted on the rebels the same 
punishment for their offences as they 
would have inflicted on their own soldiers. 
But as to extorting evidence by torture, 
no such act had taken place under the 
sanction of government. He did not say 
that no such act had occurred. In the 
midst of a rebellion, during which the 
whole system of society was deranged, he 
believed that such acts had occurred ; but 


he solemnly denied that they had occurred 
under the sanction or with the knowledge 
of government. The hon. baronet had 
adverted toa recent trial for libel, in 
which he (lord C.) had been charged with 
the legal murder of one Orr, in 1797, who 
having been tried, and found guilty of the 
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offence for which he was tried, had been 
executed by the order of the lord Jiey. 
tenant, under the advice of the judge who 
tried him. On this ground he had been 
charged with being a legal murderer. 
That the occurrence alluded to did ac. 
tually happen, was the fact; but it was 
also a fact, that it happened seven months 
before he was in office. This was cer. 
tainly a pretty good altbz. But let it not 
be supposed that he was not perfectly pre. 
pared to share all the responsibility of 
lord Camden’s government, and to consi. 
der it a personal honour that he had 
served under that nobleman in that g0- 
vernment. He had merely stated the 
circumstances which he had just narrated, 
to shew the facility with which such 
stories were invented and narrated. The 
person tried for the libel to which he 
had alluded, went, previously to his re 
ceiving judgment, to Ireland, for the 
express purpose of obtaining affidavits of 
the cruelty of the Irish government, and 
particularly of his (lord C.’s) individual 
cruelty. On his appearance in court, the 
reading of those affidavits was ebjected to 
by the judges. Two of them, however, 
had been previously read. The one res 
lated to a man who, it was alleged, had 
been sent to Botany Bay by an arbitrary 
act of his. Now it happened that he had 
two letters, the one from lord Bantry, the 
other from a captain of a fencible regiment 
both of whom sat ona court martial in 
the southern district, in which this man 
was sentenced, under the laws of that 
country at that time, to transportation ; a 
sentence which he (lord C.) in the due 
discharge of what he conceived to be his 
duty, had ordered to be carried into effect. 

















The other affidavit charged him with 


having been present at the corporal pu- 
nishment of a man, and with having, 
on that occasion, uttered expressions, of 
which he trusted that those who knew him 
would believe him to be incapable. The 
fact was, that not only he had not wit- 
nessed that punishment, but that he had 
never in his life, by any accident, wit- 
nessed such a punishment. So much for 
the accuracy of these affidavits. Such 
accusations proceeded from those who, 
when they failed in their plans of wicked- 
ness, resorted to the practice of villifying 


the individuals to whose exertions that 


failure was attributable. He certainly 
never expected to make his peace with 
that class of persons, Their hostility was 
the best testimony that he had performed 
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his duty conscientiously, and he hoped he 
might say, firmly ; and although he never 
expected to experience their approbation, 
nor indeed wished to do so, knowing that 
it would be given only if he did not de- 
serve it, he trusted that he had lived long 
¢nough to convince those who knew him 
best, that there were no feelings of cruelty 
in his disposition ; but that in the conduct 
which he had pursued amidst the difficult 
circumstances in which the disturbances in 
Ireland had placed the government of that 
country, he had been influenced solely by 
awish to protect the unoffending, and to 
restore general tranquillity. 

Colonel Shipley stated, that it had come 
within his knowledge, that the sheriff of 
Tipperary had in the market place ofa 
considerable town, picked out an obnox- 
ious individual, and without trying him by 
tny court-martial, had employed a drum- 
mer of the regiment to which he (the hon. 
member) belonged, to punish that indivi- 
dial more severely than he had ever 
known any man punished who had even 
been tried by a court martial. This hap- 
pened before the rebellion. During the 
rebellion he saw, not now and then, but 
every day, men tied up and flogged, in 
order to make them confess. He did not 
say that this was done by order of govern- 
ment; all that he was aware of was the 
simple fact. In many of these cases the 
persons punished confessed ; in others they 
did not. He remembered one instance, 
it which a man who had -been first 
threatened was afterwards hanged, and his 
comrade threatened, flogged, and induced 
to confess, 

Lord Castlereagh, in explanation, obser- 
ed, that what he had said was, that he did 
believe such acts as those described by the 
hon. gentleman had occurred, but that 
he denied that they had occurred under 
the sanction and authority, or with the 
knowledge of the Irish government. As 
to the high sheriff of the county of Tip- 
perary, two actions had been brought 
iainst him for his conduct, on both of 
which he had been convicted: and _not- 
withstanding a subsequent act of indem- 
nity, had suffered the imposition of very 
heavy fines, 

Col. Shipley said, atrocities similar to 
those which he had described as having 
ken place in Tipperary, had, in his 
inowledge, occurred in Clonmell long be- 
bre the rebellion, 

Lord Castlereagh repeated his positive 
nial that such acts had received the 
wiction of the Irish government. 





Mr. Tighe said, that never were more 
cruel oppressions committed in any coun- 
try than had been committed in Ireland. 
He was not against giving magistrates ad- 
ditional powers to assist them in doing 
their duty; but he denied the accuracy 
of several of the statements of the noble 
lord respecting Ireland. He was just 
entering the doors of the. house when he 
heard the noble lord say, that government 
had obtained possession of 100,000 arms 
in Ireland, from which an Englishman 
might suppose a hundred thousand stand 
of arms was meant. It was no such thing, 
however. ‘Those arms were all pikes, and 
they were merely pikes of parade and 
shew, and made on purpose to surrender 
to the emissaries of government, when 
they came in search ofthem. Asa proof, 
he would state that not 24 hours after those 
100,000 arms were lodged in Dublin Cas- 
tle, the rebellion broke out in Kildare, and 
every rebel had a pike in his hands: so 
that seizing the arms did not answer the 
purpose, though it gave people power to 
break open houses at all.hours and perpe- 
trate atrocities. The arms taken were; 
mostly from loyal subjects. He acquitted 
the noble lord personally from the charge 
of torture; but he must have heard of it. 
Some smiths in Dublin were flogged in 
the castle-yard, by the hands of noble 
lords of the Irish House of Peers. He had 
himse}f seen a man picketted in a town in 
the county of Kilkenny till he fainted, and 
then left with a priest to extort confession ; 
after two days he was picketted again, to 
make him confess the man’s name who 
had administered the oath to him. 

Lord Castlereagh said the man was pro« 
secuted in that case. ; 

Mr. Tighe observed, that this was but one 
case of many. 

Lord Castlereagh explained the nature of 
the Irish indemnity. 

Mr. Hutchinson regretted that the noble 
lord whose caution in debate was usually 
such as to prevent him from laying him- 
self open to contradiction, had on that 
occasion, uttered things which would al- 
most cal] upon those to speak in that House 
who never spoke before, and who, he was 
sorry to add, must reply to him by an 
unqualified contradiction of what he had 
asserted. He had listened with consider- 
able distrust and apprehension to the first 
notice’ which was given respecting the 
introduction of new measures, the object 
of which might indeed be defended, but 
the consequences of which he feared. ; 

4 
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might be of a very ambiguous nature. 
When, however, he heard the noble lord 
talk of the possible necessity of assembling 
parliament for the purpose of adopting yet 
stronger measures, and in addition to this, 
heard him deny the existence of tortore in 
Ireland, during the unfortunate period of 
the rebellion, his alarm was not a little 
increased. To the fact of the practice of 
torture. having prevailed, particularly in 
and near Dublin, at that time, he could 
pledge-himself. It had been, aserted: that 
they were not authorised or approved by 
the government ; he could however state 
from his own personal knowledge, that: in 
1798 atrocities the most cruel had ‘been 
perpetrated in the very seat of the: Irish 
government, under its eye, and within its 
hearing. He had seen the victims of these 
outrages paraded: through the city, and 
exposed, for the purpose of adding indig- 
nity to torture, to the gaze of the metro- 
polis: He wished, therefore, that those 
members who were ignorant of what had 
taken place in Ireland, should be on their 
guard before they committed the liberties 
of this country to the discretion or the 
mercies'‘of that noble lord. He had him- 
self, at a time when he was in a yeomanry 
corps; on one occasion seen a person high 
in rank bring drummers and triangles into 
the four courts hall to torture men to give 
evidence. He complained to his captain, 
who. turned out that gentleman of high 
rank with his drummers. A servant of 
the lord mayor was punished several timés 
in the guard-house, and shewn for days 
weltering in his blood. Dead’ bodies 
covered with blood, and lying on straw, 
used to be exhibited in the lower castle 
yard, Dublin. A French teacher at Clom- 
well, was flogged by order of Mr. Judkin 
Fitzgerald, the sheriff of the county, 
merely because he had two letters in his 
pocket which were written in French. It 
was melancholy to recall such recollec- 
tions, and he wished they could be buried 
in oblivion, When that rebellion broke 
out, although no man had been more 
hostile to the government than himself, he 
cheerfully lent his support and exposed his 
pérson‘in: its defence. It was his belief 
that lord Camden had disapproved of the 
proceedings of that day. He deemed it 
necessary to make these observations after 
what-had been indirectly introduced into 
the debate. Upon the subject immedi- 
ately before the House, enough had cer- 
tainly been proved to demand the atten- 
tion of parliament, not however. to enact 
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new laws, but to give full operation 19 
those in existence. He viewed with jea. 
lousy any power of entering private houses: 
and the indecorous licence, so far as it re. 
garded the female members of families 
that was too often exercised in Ireland. 
strengthened his objections to any autho. 
rity of this kind. After all, every eyil 
under which the country was now labour. 
ing, might be traced to that fatal system of 
policy which had been maintained for the 
ast twenty years. To alter that system, 


and recur to radically sound principles of 


government, was, in his estimation, the 
best means of allaying the discontents, by’ 
removing or alleviating the distresses of 
the people. 

Lord Castlereagh once more said, that he 
had never denied that torture had taken’ 
place, but that all he had asserted’ was, 
that it did not take place under the sane. 
tion of the Irish government. At the time 
to which the hon. gentleman alluded, the 
rebels were at Rathfarnham, a few miles 
from Dublin, which was in a state of com- 
plete: confusion; and the Irish govern. 
ment was as little answerable for the dis. 
orders which then took place, as the go- 
vernment of this country was for the riots 
of 1780. 

Mr. W. Smith did not think that the 
Irish government was sufficiently justified 
by the declaration, that the enormities al- 
luded to did not take place under their 
sanction. If he thought it possible that 
the present measure should be followed u 
by martial law, and martial law b wes 
scenes as those whiclr had been exhibited 
in Ireland, he vowed to God that he did 
not know any state of things which would 
induce him to concur in the first stepof 
such a course of horror. 

Mr. Croker remarked, that an hon. gen- 
tleman opposite had adduced a number of 
facts to prove the cruelties which existed 
in Ireland during the late rebellion. Of 
one of those facts he happened to have 
personal knowledge, and the mantier in 
which the hon. gentlenvan had described 
it, induced bim to suspect that the other 
facts stated by the hon. gentleman might 
be.as incorrectly detailed. The hon, gen- 
tleman had said, that the dead bodies of 
two men who had been torturéd were ex- 
hibited in the lower castle yard welterin 
in blood. It chanced that he (Mr. Cy 


_was on duty as a private volunteer ’at that 
place, and at that time. It was certainly 
true that two dead bodies were so exhi- 
bited; but the hon. gentleman had omitted 
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to state, that they were the bodies of two 
rebel leaders who had been actually killed 
at Rathfarnham, in action with the King’s 
troops, and being unknown, were exhi- 
hited in order to discover who they were. 
If other hon. gentlemen knew as much 
about the hon. gentleman’s other facts as 
he happened to know about that indivi- 
dual fact, the probability was, that they 
would appear to be equally mis-stated. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, admitted that 
many horrid atrocities bad been commit- 
ted in Ireland during the rebellion; but 
ascribed their continuance to the conduct 
of the parliament rather than to that of the 
government of the country. He had him- 
self been able to Jive in tranquillity during 
the whole period of the rebellion, without 
keeping a single musket in the house; and 
thiscircumstance certainly seemed to shew 
that unusual severity had not been called 
for. . He had always disapproved of the 
Indemnity Act, but he wished to state that 
its author was not lord Kilwarden, but lord 
Norbury. Feeling that some measure was 
necessary, at the present moment, to 
strengthen the hands of the magistracy, he 
should support the motion of the noble 
lord. 

Mr. Hutchinson, adverting to what had 
fallen from the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, re-asserted the truth of all his former 
allegations, and observed, that the hon. 
gentleman had better take care how he 
ventured to contradict any of his state- 
ments. 

Mr. Ryder warmly animadverted on the 
style and manner which the hon. gentle- 
man assumed, as completely unusual in 
that House, unparliamentary, and incon- 
sistent with the freedom of debate. _ He 
had held out a threat of he knew not what; 
but which would not have the effect of in- 
timidating either his noble or his hon. 
friend, or of preventing him from asserting 
facts which came within his knowledge. 
His hon. friend had not denied the state- 
ment of the hon. member; but having 
been himself an eye-witness, he had added 
those circums(ances, which gave the whole 
case another complexion. _ He (Mr. R.) 
did not know whether he should regret the 
Mention of the atrocities that had taken 
place in Ireland; but this he did know, 
that the recollection of these scenes incul- 
cated the imperious necessity of guarding 
the tranquillity of this country by precau- 
tionary measures, and of preventing in 
time the recurrence of similar. atrocities, 
which, however, were not without exam- 
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ple in the history of England. At the 
close of the rebellion in Scotland, in 1745, 
there were acts of atrocity perpetrated, 
which could not be laid at the door of the 
government. As to the subject immedi- 
ately before the House, he was. convinced 
that, whatever share of the disorders in the 
disturbed districts was ascribable to tem- 
porary distress, there still lay at the bot- 
tom of them a lurking spirit of discontent, 
of disaffection to the government, and of 
revolutionary. principles, which could not 
be too narrowly watched. An hon. baro- 
net, in the declamatory style which was 
usual with him against all the constituted 
authorities and the administration of justice, 
had censured the execution of a female for 
stealing potatoes. The circumstances 9f 
aggravation which attended the case were 
these :—A farmer was bringing his potatoes 
to market at Manchester, but hearing on 
the road that the mob had seized the provi- 
sions already there, and were selling them 
at their own prices, he turned, about his 
cart and made off, but was overtaken 
by this woman at the head of a mob. She 
took possession of his cart, and by an 
agreement between her and the mob, the 
whole of the potatoes were sold at what 
price they pleased. This was the offence, 
and it was too characteristic of the disor- 
ders and turbulence which prevailed. He 
was fully convinced that revolutionary 
principles were at the bottom of these dis- 
turbances, and that the temporary distress 
that was felt was only the pretext. 

Mr. Hutchinson, in explanation, re-as- 
serted the fact which he had previously 
stated, and at the same time declared, that 
in the expressions he had used, he.meant 
nothing disrespectful to the hon. gentle- 
man.or the House. He disregarded the 
impotent indignation of the ex-secretary. 

Mr.. Robinson observed, that his hon, 
friend (Mr. Croker) had not contradicted 
the hon. gentleman, but had merely stated 
that the hon. gentleman had left out alk 
those circumstances which shewed that the 
fact had no bearing on the case of illegat 
atrocities. ‘ 

. The motion was then put, and carried 
without a division. 

Lord Castlereagh. then brought up his 
Bill, which was read a first time, and ap- 
pointed for a second reading on Monday. 

Mr. Whitbread trusted the Bill would be 


printed by Monday, as he should take the 
sense of the House upon it. . 


ToteraTion Brtu.] _,Lord Castlereagh 
(38) 
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‘obtained leave to bring ina Bill to repeal 
‘certain acts and amend other acts, relating 
to religious worship atid assemblies, and 
persons teaching or preaching therein. 
‘He stated that, in consequence of certain 
decisions at the quarter sessions, doubts 
‘had arisen as to the question of qualifica- 
tions. The object of the intended Bill 
was to place the Dissenters in the situation 
in which they practically stood previous 
to such decisions. ; 

Mr. W. Smith expressed his satisfaction at 
the introduction of such a measure, though 
it did not go the length to which he could 
‘wish it to-extend. 

The Bill was then brought in, read ‘a 
first time, and ordered to be read a second 
time on Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, July 13. 

Informations Ex-Orricio.] The Earl 
of Moira rose to request it asa personal 
obligation to himself—if he might so put 
it—of his noble friend, that he would 
allow the discussion of Mr. Palmer’s claim 
to morrow, to take precedence of his 
motion on the subject of Ex-Officio Infor- 
mations. 

Lord’ Holland could not refuse to accede 


to the request of his noble friend, although 

the consequence must be, that he must 

ne soe his motion still farther, as it was 
1 


not likely he could bring it on after the 
disposal of the question of Mr. Palmer’s 
claims. He could not fix any particular 
day at present for bringing it on, until he 
had consulted some noble friends of his, 
He could not, however, help feeling re- 
gret at being obliged thus to postpone his 
motion, the importance of which was be- 
coming évery day more apparent. Intel- 
figence which reached him this very day, 
‘of ‘certain proceedings in Ireland, im- 
ptessed upon his mind still more deeply, 
the netessity of some regulation to’check 
this re ype power of the Attorney- 
General; which, in its abuse, was the 
most dangerous that could be conceived. 

“Earl Grey expressed his very serious re- 
gret, that the motion of his noble friend 
‘was to be postponed, as he could not pos- 
sibly ‘attend their lordships’ House after 
to-morrow. Not that he thought he could 
‘be of much use to his noble friend,-in the 
very laudable and’ important purpose in 
which he was engaged,—but it was’ a mat- 
ter of personal regret to himself, that, he 
‘sould not ‘be present’ so ‘as ‘to record, 
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by his vote, his most perfect concg). 
rence in the principle and object of hi, 
noble friend’s motion. This discretiona) 

power, in an officer of government, tight 
be perverted to the most dangerous pu. 
poses. A government, weak in itself, and 
having no hopes of resting itself upon the 
favour and affection of a grateful people, 
would naturally endeavour to shelter itself 
by preventing free discussion; and fér 
that end, this power of filing Ex-Officiy 
Informations was a ‘most admirable instr. 
ment. He had that day heard, that in 
Ireland a prosecution had been commenced 
by the Attorney General, where ‘théte 
ought to be no prosecution at all; or, if 
there existed any ground for prosecution 
it ought to have been done in a very dif. 
ferent manner. An individual had pub. 
lished a pamphlet on the subject of the 
penal laws against the Catholics, a pér. 
fectly fair subject of discussion; and 
which, if'there was any thing objectionable 
in it, ought to have been met by a contrary 
statement, But instead of this, a prosecu- 
tion was resorted to, and in a mode which, 
as far as he could learn, ‘was altogether 
unprecedented. The Attorney General 
had sent a notice to the printer of the 
pamphlet in question, in the nature ofa 
summons to attend him at his own house, 


vand there shew cause to him, the Attorney 


General, why ‘a criminal information 
should not be filed against him. He ‘had 
consulted several of his friends in regard 
to this proceeding, and all had declared, 
that such a thing was utterly unknown to 
them in the course of ‘their experience, 
He was sorry to find, that a system of cone 
ciliation, such as, perhaps, might have 
been expected from the recent resolution 
of the House of Commons against the Ca- 
tholics, was not to’be adopted. © He ‘coiild 
fiot let slip that’ opportunity of ‘making 
these few observations, and declaring his 
most perfect cofcurrence in the’ object of 
his noble friend, since he should ‘not be 
enabled to do so when the motion should 


‘be brought forward. 


APPELLANT JURISDICTION AND Court or 
Cnancery Brit.] Lord Redesdale movel 


the’ consideration of ‘the report of this Bill, 
‘and took the occasion to express his sut- 
prise that he had been previously called 


on to assign the grounds upon which te 
proposed the Bill to the House. ‘He then 
stated that it was originally ‘founded on’ 
report of their lordships committée ‘on ‘the 
subject, made’ so“Zar-back as‘May' 181!!, 





7] 
yd adverted to a variety of considerations, 
j.shew that the great accumulation of ap- 
eals. in that House, and the vast increase 
of the business, of late years especially, in 
the Court of Chancery, rendered it neces- 
ary that an assistant should be appointed 
tothe Lord Chancellor, in the transaction 
of the business of his peculiar court, in 
oder to enable him. to devote an adequate 

ttion of his time to the assisting in the 
hearing of, and deciding upon appeals, as 
Speaker of their lordship’s House ; an ar- 
rangement particularly recommended by 
the report, and of the necessity of which 
il their lordship’s must long since have 
been convinced. 

The Lord Chancellor, in an argumentative 
ud forcible speech, expressed his full con- 
currence in every thing that bad been ad- 


waced by his noble and learned friend, | 1216 such measures as may be necessary, 


ad said that he was conscious that when 
he was dead and gone, the subjects of the 
country would be of opinion that a mea- 
sue of the most salutary and satisfactory 
muure that could be adopted would be 
me which tended to bring their appeals 
tothat House, and their suits in the Court 
ofChancery, to a speedy decision. His 
lordship then adverted to some detailed 
considerations of the practice of the Court 
of Chancery, in illustration of the subject 
to which the Bill referred, and in order to 
evince the necessity of its adoption : it was 
not the visible occupations of the Chan- 
cellor, he observed, that were to be alone 
considered. He must give his days, and 
hisnights to the consideration of his duties, 
andeven in the retirement of his house, 
andthe privacy of his closet, if he meant 
to do justice : and a conscientious atten- 
tion to the cases of those capital male- 
factors which lay before the crown, with 
reference to a merciful administration of 
justice, not a little enhanced the anxious 
labours of the high judicial officer in ques- 
tion. The noble and learned lord added 
avariety of other observations, all tending 
to evince not only the necessity, but even 
the justice to the subjects of the country, 
of the adopiion of a measure of the kind. 

The Report being agreed to, the Bill 
was ordered to be engrossed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 13. 

Mr. Parmer’s Per-Centace Biit.) 
Colonel Palmer wished to observe, that a 
misconception had gone abroad, that the 
Compensation Bill in fayourof his father 
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exempted him from payment of the In, 
come Tax. He did not believe that 
clause had that effect; but if it should be 
found that it was so, he pledged himself 
to bring ina Bill to alter any such enact. 
ment, 


Prince Recent’s Messace ror a Votre 
or Crepit.} The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer brought up the fullowing Message 
from the Prince Regent: 


«« Georce, P. R. 

“ The Prince Regent, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, considering 
that it may be of very great importance 
to provide for such emergencies as may 
arise, and relying on the experienced zeal 
and affection of the House of Commons, 
trusts that this House will enable him to 


to disappoint or defeat any enterprizes or 
designs of the enemy, and as the exigency 
of affairs may require. G. P. R.” 


Ordered to be taken into consideration 
to-morrow. 


Privy Purse Burt.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved for leave to bring in 
a.Bill enabling the Keeper of the King’s 
Privy Purse, to dispose of and trans- 
fer all sums standing in the name of his 
Majesty at the Bank. The object of the 
Bill was to liquidate certain expences 
that had been incurred, and to make the 
Privy Purse, in as far as regarded such 
property, bagponeib ls to the commis- 
sioners who had the care of the King’s 
private property.—Leave was granted, 


Inrormations Ex-Orricio 1n IRELAND.] 
Mr. Sheridan said, he understood that an 
ex officio prosecution had been commenced 
against a Mr. Fitzgerald, a printer in 
Dublin, for the publication of a pamphlet 
containing a statement of the various acts 
which affect the Raman Catholics, accom- 
panied with observations. He had read 
the pamphlet, and saw in it nothing libel- 
lous but the Acts themselves. The noble 
lord opposite had talked of employing the 
recess in conciliating the Catholics, but this 
was a singular step towards harmony and 
conciliation. What he wanted to know 
was, whether this prosecution originated 
here, or wasmerely the recommendation of 
some crown lawyer in Ireland. The body, 
of the notice served on Fitzgerald was 
extremely curious. It was anotice given 


| by aMr. Kemmis, requiring him to shew 
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cause before Mr. Saurin, the attorney ge- 
Wéral, at his house in Stephen’s-green, 
Dablin, why a criminal information should 
not be filed against him. He would sub- 
mit that a proceeding of this nature was 
quite illegal, and should now move for the 
production of a copy of it. 

Lord Castlereagh declared, that it was 
the first time he had heard any thing on 
the subject; and hoped that the right 
hon. gentleman would not press his mo- 
tion without a notice. 

Mr. Sheridan acceded to this wish, and 
fixed his notice for to-morrow. 


PRESERVATION OF THE Pustic PEACE 
Bit.}] Lord Castlereagh moved the order 
of the day for the second reading of the 
Bill for the better preservation of the 
public peace throughout the kingdom. 

’ Mr. Whitbread said, that having now 
had an opportunity of reading this Bill, 
he had not altered his opinion with regard 
to it, but was more disposed to object to it 
than before. The preamble recited, that 
assemblies of men were in the habit of 
forcibly demanding, and taking arms ; 
but he would deny that this recital was 
founded on any adequate authority. 


There was no evidence before the House 
of Commons to prove that allegation, and 


the only evidence before the committee 
was documentary, derived from certain 
magistrates, who had received anonymous 
information to that effect. Those very 
magistrates were in such a state of con- 
sternation, that their evidence could not 
be depended upon. From the whole of 
their conduct, there was no ground to sup- 
pose that the laws in force had been vi- 
gorously executed. He would repeat, 
that due exerticns had not been made to 
preserve the peace of the disturbed dis- 
tricts under the existing laws. In some 
cases the magistrates had been supine, and 
in others, they had acted with violence, 
and from a perverted judgment. There 
was every appearance of the cessation of 
disorder.. From the 23rd of June, when 


the Secret Committee was appointed, 


down to Friday last, there had been no 
evidence of any act of disturbance at all. 
The preamble besides asserted, what was 
not proved in the committee, that there 
were assemblages of men by night and by 
day, for the purpose of learning the use 
of arms. There was no one tittle of evi- 
dence to that effect. The noble lord had 
stated the other night, in respect to this 
part of the Bill, that 700 persons were as- 
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sembled, he believed, near Ashton-undep. 
Line. He (Mr. W.) had heard from ano. 
ther quarter, 300; but supposing the 
former number had assembled, that did 
not make out the allegation that they met 
by night and by day, for they assembled, 
according to the noble lord, at church 
time. The whole of the enactments were 
objectionable; and that in particular 
which gave authority to the magistrates to 
act out of their own precincts. - As to the 
persons who had blackened their faces, 
and disfigured themselves for the purpose 
of conceaiment, and had attended the 
meeting on Deanmoor, near Manchester, 
it turned out that ten of them were spies 
sent out by the magistrates ; and the onl 
other man present, who was similarly dis. 
guised and with fire-arms, was one Hurst; 
who was now under sentence of trans: 
portation. These spies were the very 
ringleaders of the mischief, and ineited 
the people to acts which they would not 
otherwise have thought of.» Such a prac« 
tice should not go on; and he would 
never consent to entrust new powers to 
magistrates who had thus grossly miscons 
ducted themselves. The hon. member 
for Yorkshire had ascribed the evil to cers 
tain inflammatory and seditious publica 
tions; but he, and other gentlemen who 
thought with him, had in the same breath, 
declared, that work, and a lower price of 
provisions, were likely to render the peos 
ple tranquil. ‘I'he hon. gentleman’s mind 
seemed in a state of alarm and consterna- 
tion; and, of course, his ideas were not 
likely to be clear. (9 oi 
He denied that the origin was any other 
than the Orders in Council : the cause of 
the evil was now removed by the revoca- 
tion of those Orders—the men found eme 
ployment, and were tranquil. It had been 
stated, too, that these outrages were dis 
rected by men of high condition, nay, he 
had the affidavit of a man tried at Lancas- 
ter, to shew that a person had come to him 
in the prison, with.a view to extort from 
the criminal, a confession that he (Mr. 
Whitbread) was the very individual who 
instigated the riots? What was the fact? 
Why that some of the inhabitants of Bol- 
ton being unemployed, wrote to him, ask 
ing his advice, whether they should peti- 
tion parliament ; and, in answer, he wrote 
them word that he thought they had bet- 
ter state the cause of their grievances, 
This letter was made the ground of pre- 
sumption, that he was at the head of the 
rioters! -So besotted was the imagination’ 
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of some of the alarmists, that an idle ru- 
mour for some time obtained credit, that 
the duke of York was about to advocate 
the cause of these deluded people. Would 
the House believe that so ridiculous a sup- 
sition could enter the heads of any re- 
spectable set of men? These ideas of plots 
were ridiculous in one point of view, but 
base in another; because there was too 
much reason to belive that the absurdities 
-had been propagated by some of the ma- 
gistrates : and this made him come to the 
conclusion not to grant the magistracy 
any of the powers provided in this Bill. A 
magistrate who had heard that a man of 
respectability in his county was named in 
the committee as one of the instigators of 
the riots, though not before suspected, took 
occasion to promulgate his name through- 
out the county—this person was a Presby- 
trian. He could not avoid entering his 
protest against the Bill, when he saw the 
operation of the rescinding of the Orders 
in Council—that the potteries were fully 
employed, that the men were returning to 
their work contented and happy, and that 
Nottingham. and other places were also 
tranquil. He reprobated the introduction 
ofthe Bill at all ;. and though he antici- 
pated little support, he should divide the 
House against it. He protested against the 
measure the more especially when he con- 
sidered how similar powers had been ex- 
ercised in Ireland; not merely in times of 
confusion, as the noble lord had stated, 
but in general orders, calmly issued by 
generais and magistrates, and which 
shewed that they acted under the conster- 
nation of fear, which was the cruelest as 
well as the blindest of passions. The abo- 
lition of the Orders in Council had done 
much to restore tranquillity, but the resto- 
ration of a general peace would do more, 
and he recommended to his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters to take this opportunity of ascer- 
taining whether peace could not be made 
upon honourable terms. He thought this 
@ most favourable opportunity. Sooner, 
however, than make peace on any other 
than honourable terms, he would risk the 
extermination of the British empire.—He 
knew that if the manulacturers were con- 
vinced that the delay in making peace was 
not the fault of government, but of the 
‘enemy, they would sit down contented 
under all their sufferings. The hon. gen- 
tleman smiled at what he said ; he hoped 
it was not the smile of disbelief. He must 
repeat, that it was the bousiden duty of 
ministers to make an attempt to procure a 
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general peace for the world. He never 
knew a time more propitious than the 
present. He would not ask of the noble 
lord the nature of the communication 
made about three weeks since from France, 
but he had heard that the French govern- 
ment offered terms for peace. That 
shewed the disposition of the enemy, and 
the necessity of the repose of Europe jus- 
tified the experiment. He trusted it would 
be tried. 

Mr. A. Smith felt that this subject was 
particularly interesting to him, connected 
as he was with that part of the country to 
which it related. He had expected that 
the Report would be accompanied with 
some evidence to enable the House to judge 
of the measure. From his own knowledge 
he could say, that with respect to the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, the cause of 
alarm was rather understated than overe 
stated in the committee. The Report, 
with prudent reserve, did not speak of the 
causes of the mischief, but amongst the 
causes, he believed no one would deny 
that the distresses feit by the manufactur- 
ing classes were a principal one. He was 
glad that there appeared no satisfactory 
ground for the rumours, that persons of 
high rank were implicated in these insur- 
rectionary combinations, and that large 
funds existed for their maintenance: at. 
the same time it seemed evident, that a 
powerful conspiracy did exist ; obscure, 
indeed, but not the less dangerous for its 
obscurity. Men whose natural situations 
were at the very bottom of society, and 
who could only hope to ascend to the 
summit by commotion and rebellion, were 
to be considered most active in the conti- 
nuation of the present unhappy distur 
bances. To such men a golden opportu~ 
nity had been afforded. The Report ab- 
stained from giving any cause or remedy 
for the evil; it became, therefore, the 
more bounden duty of the House to con- 
sider these objects. ‘The causes had been 
referred to the distresses of war, and tothe 
operation of the Orders in Council ; and 
it was true, that no outrage had been com- 
mitted since the 23d of June. But one 
feature of the case would be omitted, un- 
less it were allowed, that though the origin 
of the evil might have been commercial, 
yet it had assumed a political character, 
and was now armed to destroy all pro- 
perty and wealth. In one point, as well 
as in many others, he had the happiness 
to agree with his hon. friend, the member 


for Yorkshire (Mr. Wilberforce.) That 
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hon. gentleman conceived, that one cause 
which spirited up the people to discon- 
tent and commotion, and kept them tur- 
bulent when once excited, was the unfor- 
tunate circulation of erroneous and mis- 
chievous pamphlets, the unfounded state- 
ments and opinions of which infected the 
naturally peaceable minds of the people. 
‘The press had been honourably distin- 
guished by the title of «the charter of li- 
berty,’ he recognized that distinction him- 
self, and would be most unwilling to make 
an infringement upon that charter. The 
liberty of the press was as necessary as 
the air we breathed ; but if, instead of a 
breeze refreshing and grateful to the con- 
stitution of man, it attempted to blow his 
habitation about his ears, then it continued 
no longer his protector but hisenemy. If 
it promoted a sanguinary instead of a sa- 
Jutary principle, then it became mis- 
chievous and was worthy to be guarded 
against. Though he augured well from the 

resent measure, yet he was aware, that 
half its beneficial consequences would be 
lost, if not sustained and promoted vigo- 
rously by the government. The most ef- 
fectual remedy for disturbance was the 
formation of a good and strong govern- 
ment, such a one as would resist unreason- 
able clamour by its firmness, and by its 
alertness in redressing real grievances, 


prevent all reasonable complaints from 
souring the minds of the people to discon- 


tents and murmurings. Under the exist- 
ing circumstances of the country, some 
mild and active measure was really neces- 
sary, for it appeared, by representations 
from the magistracy of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, that the common lawarmed them 
with no means adequate to suppress the at- 
tempts and repress the machinations of the 
disaffected. If the common law was found 
no more than vigorous enough to sustain 
the peace of the country in unalarming 
times, how much would it fall short to 
preserve it under calamities such as at 
present prevailed. In justification of the 
measures now proposed, he could state, 
that representations had been made to 
government for some months, on account 
of the disturbed state of those northern 
districts: nor was it right to reflect on 
the magistrates, if they had found the 
usual means inadequate tothe preservation 
of the peace. He did not know that go- 
vernment had done all that could have 
been done. Had some of the money, 
voted for the secret service of the govern- 


ment, and had the stipendiary police been 
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applied to strengthen the hands. of the 
magistrate, by procuring him ready in. 
formation of what was going forward, per. 
haps the existing law might have been 
found more effectual; but they. were to 
look at the case, not as fancy might pic. 
ture it, but as it really existed. There 
they would find the arm of the magistratg 
too weak, and too confined to maintain 
the peace of the land, and the country 
calling upon the parliament to interfere 
and assist them. He would vote in appro. 
bation of the Bill asa measure if not ne. 
cessary for the salvation of the country, 
yet as a mild and moderate exertion of 
power which was highly needful to re, 
store the confidence, and tranquillize the 
miods of the people during the parliamen. 
tary recess, Let the Bill, however, be 
continued in existence for the shortest 
possible period, and let no tittle of power 
be delegated to the hands of the magis, 
tracy but what the case ee the 
House always bearing in mind, that what 
was added to the authority of the magis. 
tracy, was deducted from the liberty of 
the subject. If one part of the commu. 
nity, however, were willing to surrender 
part of their liberty to preserve the re 
mainder, he could see no reasonable ob- 
jection that could be raised against such 
honourable compromise. He did not en- 
tirely approve of that part of the Bill 
which sanctioned two magistrates in col- 
lecting the arms which might be scattered 
in individual.bands over the country, He 
would not altogether give his immediate 
and unqualified consent to bestow a dis 
cretional power upon magistrates, to seize 
arms wherever and in whatever hands 
they might be found. Parliament, he 
hoped, would ponder well the conser 
quences before they invested the magis 
trates with such an extent of power. De- 
mands, indeed, had been made upon the 
government, that they would claim the 
arms which certain people had in their 
houses, lest they should be compelled to 
deliver them to the dissatisfied ; but was 
that feeling general throughout the coun 
ties? By depriving them of their arms, 
were they not laying the people more 
open to the nocturnal attack of ‘their wily 
enemies, who might take advantage of 
their defenceless situation? If any proper 
explanation .and assurances was ma 

upon that point of the Bill, he would im- 
mediately submit his own judgment tothe 
better experience of the House. ‘Respect 
ing the power to be given to the magié 
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trates to prevent the assembling of the 
people, he would always consent to a 
measure which went to apprehend men 
while they were committing a misdemea- 
nour, in preference to one which would 

rmit their actions to ripen into crime, 
and then punish them for felonious prac- 
tices. Giving a concurrent power to the 
magistracy of the adjoining counties, 
seemed to him a measure absolutely ne- 
cessty for furthering the main object of 
the Bill; and the expediency of it had 
evidently become generally apparent to 
the House. On the whole, although he 
had reasonable grounds for objection to 
one part, which he hoped would be 
amended in the committee, he approved 
of the principle of the Bill, and was re- 
solved to support it. 

Mr. W. Fitegerald observed, that those 
who gave credit to the testimony borne 
by the hon. gentleman who had just sat 
down, to the state of the country, and to 
the consternation excited by the late tu- 
mults, could not concur with the hon. gen- 
tleman who had preceded him, in the 
opinion that the preamble of the Bill was 
false, and that the measure itself was found- 
ed on the assumption of a necessity which 
did not really exist. The long, extraor- 
dinary, and he mast be allowed to say, 
inconclusive speech, of the hon. member 
for Bedford, contained only two argu- 
ments against the Bill. One ground of 
that hon. gentleman’s objection to giving 
an extended power to the magistracy in 
general, was the misconduct of individual 
magistrates. The hon. gentleman stated 
that'a magistrate had entered the cell ofa 
‘convicted person—(Mr. Whitbread, across 
the table, denied having said it was a 
magistrate Who had done this)—If nota 
Magistrate the argument of the hon. gent. 
Was'still more inconclusive than he tma- 
gined. What! “because cn ordinary in- 
dividual had ‘attempted to extort from a 
convicted’ person evidence against the hon. 
‘gentlethan—an occurrence ‘indeed of too 
despicable’a ‘nature to have even been 
Mentioned in that House—was the ‘hon. 
gent. justified in asserting that the power 
of the magistracy ought not to be ex- 
tended? The ‘hon. gentleman ‘had also 
chosen'to refer to the manner’ in ‘which a 
power similar to that conferred ‘by ‘this 
Bill'had been exercised in’ Ireland. “But 
it would have’ been fair, had the hon.’ gen- 
tletnan recollected the state of Ireland at 
that period. “That acts of horror had been 


‘committed in ‘that country, he (Mr, F.) 
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would not deny. ‘No one, not even the 
hon. gentleman, could suspect him of be- 
coming the apologist of such acts. But 
the circumstances of the two countries 
were widely different. And with respect 
to the insurrection laws in Ireland, it was 
well known, that they expired in two years 
after the union, and that they had not 
been acted upon. But was the necessity 
for their existence less because they had 
not been enforced ?—He would not follow 
the hon. gentleman through the extra- 
neous parts of his speech. If the subject 
of peace had any connection with the 
question before the House, it was this only 
—that it was a subject which he should 
have thought on such an occasion every 
hon. member would wish to avoid. Con- 
scious as every man in that House, except 
the hon. gentleman, must be, that peace 
on honourable terms could not be obtain- 
ed at the present moment, he was per- 
suaded that no one but the hon. gentle- 
man would have adverted to the topic; 
although he was glad to hear the hon. 
gentleman declare, that unless on proper 
and honourable terms, peace ought not to 
be concluded. Adverting to the observa- 
tions made by the hon. gent. who spoke 
last, he observed, that the temporary na- 
ture of the Bill met the ideas of that hon. 
gentleman, and as to that hon. gentleman’s 
objections to the provision by which the 
magistrates were empowered to search for 
arms, it ought to be recoilected, that in 
times of danger, the convenience, and 
even the ordinary rights of individuals, 
must be made to bend to the public safety. 
He concurred in the opinion of the hon, 
member for Bedford, that his opposition 
to the Bill would not make much impres- 
sion on the House or on the country, and 
he trusted that that hon. gentleman would 
concur with him in the hope that the 
Bill might be effectual in the attainment 
of the object for which it was intro- 
duced. 

Sir F. Burdett denied that the speech of 
the hon. gentleman, who had just spoken, 
had at all shaken the arguments of the 
hon. gentleman neat him (Mr. Whitbread). 
He: concurred with that ‘hon. gentleman 
in thinking, that’ there was nothing in the 
evidence before the House which warrant- 


‘ed the recital ‘in ‘the preamble, or which 


justified the necessity ‘of the Bill ‘itself. 
He was'no friend -to‘extreme measures ; 
it was ‘common for ‘bad governments to 
push’ matters to extremities, and then to 


“make those very’ extremities “a ‘ground ‘for 
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extraordinary measures. He did not mean 
to impute such conduct to the present ad- 
ministration ; but such was the method of 
proceeding, which a bad government could 
always adopt if it pleased. As to the 
resent Bill, he disliked it altogether. 
Soin the title of the Bill was defective. 
Instead of calling it “a Bill to preserve 
the peace,” it ought to be termed “a 
Bill to disturb the peace, by giving 
undue power to the magistracy.” He 
was jealous of increasing the power of 
those authorities, as he thought it had 
been already abused; he thought the ma- 
gistrates had already, in many cases, ex- 
hibited great violence and intemperance, 
and he particularly reprobated the system 
of employing spies to stir up and entrap 
and bring to punishment the unhappy 
.people. This was asystem worthy of the 
devil alone. It was whimsical to hear 
the hon. gentleman below him (Mr. 
Smith) talk of the necessity of a stronger 
government. What government could be 
stronger than one which carried all before 
-it, and against whose will the laws of the 
realm, and the rights and privileges of the 
subjects were unable to stand? Indeed, the 
members of the government actually took 
credit to themselves for having, in the 
_préesent Bill, produced only a slight in- 
fringement of the constitution, when they 
would have been fully supported if they 
had proposed much greater violations of 
the accustomed law. He saw no neces- 
sity for the present measure. There was 
mo reason to suppose that the existing 
power of the magistrates was insufficient 
to suppress riots and disturbances which 
it was confessed were themselves on the 
decline, and he therefore viewed with 
great jealousy, and great apprehension of 
abuse, the increase of authority proposed 
to be given. Even the magistrate’s pre- 
sent power was too frequently abused. It 
was lately stated in the papers, that two 
young men, who had been working ata 
house in the country, and who had thereby 
become acquainted with the servants, 
were, some time afterwards, as they were 
walking in the neighbourhood, invited 
_into the house by the servants. They 
were there found by the master, who was 
very angry on the occasion, but who, not 
contenting himself with a reprimand, took 
_ them before a magistrate in the neigh- 
- bourhood. This magistrate, who was a 
clergyman, (and he must observe, that 
clerical magistrates. seemed particularly 
fond of exercising their power), commit- 
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ted these poor honest labouring men (g 
gaol on a charge of burglary! This hap. 
pened in the month of August, just after 
the assizes. The men remained ironed 
in stone cells until one of them died ; and 
when a bill was presented to the grand 
jury against the other, the next spring, 
the grand jury immediately threw it out, 
This was not a solitary instance—another 
case had occurred, in which an individual 
had been treated in a similar manner, and 
in which the result had been precisely the 
same. In his opinion, therefore, it would 
better tend to preserve the peace, were 
the power of the magistrates curtailed and 
regulated, rather than extended, It was 
curious to remark the different modes of 
thinking at different times on the same 
subject in this country. By the old aets 
of parliament, it appeared that when dis. 
turbances took place, a course was pur. 
sued the reverse of that now proposed. 
In old times it'was the practice to arm all 
the inhabitants; to put them under the 
direction of some constituted authority, 
and to make the sheriff of every county 
responsible, and every district in.a coun- 
ty responsible for the mischiefs that might 
occur. In proof of this, he referred to 
the statute of the 13th of Edward 1; a 
statute to which he had. vainly hoped the 
House would have looked as a guide in 
their late proceedings for regulating the 
watch and ward. Our ancestors, on such 
occasions, bid not depart from the con- 
stitution, but armed and organised all the 
inhabitants of the disturbed districts, and 
punished those who would not so arm to 
repress the disturbers of the public peace. 
Now, however, parliament sat about dis 
arming the people. He could not con- 
ceive any thing more humiliating... He 
could not conceive any thing to be amore 
complete badge of slavery. For himself 
he would rather die on his threshold, than 
give up his arms. He was convinced, 
that if the powers to be given by the Bill 
were not exercised with discretion, it was 
calculated to put the whole country in 4 
flame. With respect to the strange “a 
position, that the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Whitbread) was one of the instigators of 
these disturbances, it appeared extremely 
ridiculous to the House, but it was notsd 
in the country. The ignorance and blind- 
ness of people in the country were aston- 
ishing. Even in that House imputations 
of a similar nature were sometimes heard. 
In the last debate upon the Bill, the late 
Secretary of State for the Home Depatt 
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ment threw out an intimation that he 
(sir F. Burdett) had some systematic de- 
signin opposing the Bill. It was plain 
enough, though, it .was certainly false 
enough, that the systematic design imput- 
ed.to him, was one hostile to the constitu- 
tion. He had but. one design—to keep 
together the throne and the people, and 
to get rid of a system in that House inimi- 
cal to both, Such had ever been, and 
such ever would be the systematic design 
of his political life. With respect to what 
had.been said of the liberty of the press, 
he maintained, that if any man had aright 
tosay, “ thus far shall it go, and no far- 
ther;” the liberty of the press was at an 
end. For different men would of course 
view in different lights the proper line 
of boundary. In his opinion, it was only 
by a free and unlimited discussion of pub- 
lic subjects through the medium of the 
press, that truth could be elicited. Even 
the very calumnies of the press contribut- 
ed to that great object, for they proved 
that the press was unshackled. He ad- 
mitted that an injury done toan individual 
by the press, should be as severely pu- 
nished as an injury sustained by an indi- 
‘vidual in any other method; but he con- 
tended that, by trying to put down the 
press, as it respected public affairs, go- 
vernment were, defeating their own object, 


and. by exhibiting a narrow and mistaken 
system of policy, conferring credit on 


their calumniators.. Upon the whole, re- 
ptobating the manner in which the secret 
committee had been formed, perceiving 
that their Report afforded no reason for de- 
parting from the established law, convinc- 
ed that it would be much more safe and 
ellicacious to adhere to that law, observe- 
ing that. by that law, a great number, of 
the recent offenders had actually, been 
punished : and being informed that the 
disturbances themselves, if they had not 
ompletely subsided,, were very much 
moderated, he should feel it his duty 
ga against the second reading of the 
{DI ° 
Mr.. Charles Grant, jun. (in a maiden 
speech) declared, that in voting for 
ithe measure before the House, he should 
not deem himself guilty of .any in- 
-Rovation on the constitution. He sup- 
/ported the Bill, not because he thought 
that the exigency of the occasion require 
any departure from. the principles.of the 
(Constitution, but. because he thought that it 
Tequired, the exercise of those powers 
Which, though, dormant, were inherent in 
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the constitution, because he thought that 
it required the assumption of those ener- 
gies which belonged to the constitution, 
and were as essential to it, as the minor 
and ordinary qualities of every day’s 
practice. On the necessity which called 
for the exercise of these powers, and the 
assumption of these energies, every one 
must be allowed to form his own opinion. 
But he confessed, he, heard with surprise 
the declaration from the hon. gent. and 
the hon. baronet opposite, that they could 
perceive nothing in recent events which 
manifested that necessity. In his humble 
opinion, there were on the face of the Re- 
port of the Secret Committee proofs of the 
existence of a regular anc organized sys- 
tem of insurrection; proofs of a league 
entered into by a number of men, whose 
conduct was marked by an alarming de- 
gree of prudence and foresight ; proofs of 
societies assembled for the most mis- 
chievous purposes, aud bound together by 
oaths of the most solemn and serious de- 
scription ; proofs of the lamentable effects 
of such a system, operating in a way the 
most fatal, and the most deeply to be la- 
mented. The system was at that very 
moment raging in the heart of the coun- 
try! The actors were still at work! The 
conspiracy was still alive! And were par- 
liament, under such circumstances, to be 
told that no legislative interference was 
necessary ? Of what import in the consi- 
deration of this Bill was the origin of the 
evil? If it had originated in the distresses 
of the districts in which it had prevailed, 
yet in its progress its aspect had beem 
materially changed. He could easily con- 
ceive, that the desperation which hunger 
and the want of employment must occa- 
sion, might, in the first instance, have 
urged the exasperated and unfortunate, 
though mistaken, individuals, to the de- 
struction of that machinery from which 
alone they could derive their future sup- 
port ; but when he heard of a regular and 
extensive combination occupied in the 
seizure of arms, in the acquirement of mi- 
litary discipline, in the administration of 
oaths of mutual adherence, he could no$ 


_but believe that the character of the pro- 


ceeding had changed, that other modes of 
thinking had been introduced, that other 
passions had been inflamed, and that the 
whole had assumed a deeper and a morg 
dangerous malignancy. When, therefore, 
it appeared that the spirit of mere’ riot 
and misrule which prevailed in the first 
instance, had so changed in itself, or had 
(3 T) 
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been so converted by the craft of design- 
ing individuals, as to wear an aspect of a 
very different nature, it became the House, 
in their deliberations on the subject, to 
regard rather the existing circumstances, 
than their origin. But even were the pre- 
sent state of things attributable solely to 
the discontent in which it originated, 
were no other consideration mingled with 
it, still the House would be unjustified, 
when the disturbances had arrived to such 
a height, in concluding the present session, 
and separating for the summer, without 
providing the means by which those dis- 
turbances might (as he trusted) be effec- 
tually repressed. It had been said that 
the revocation of the’ Orders in Council, 
and the consequent demand for our manu- 
factures, would gradually diminish the 
discontent, and restore tranquillity. But 
he entreated the House to recollect, that 
effects always survived their cause; he 
entreated the House to recollect, that after 
the moving influence had ceased, the 
machine still for a time went on; he en- 
treated them to consider how far the mere 
subsiding of the agitation, the mere rock- 
ing of the waves into a calm, might yet 
affect the public peace and welfare. This 
would be a subject for grave deliberation, 
even by those who thought that the recent 
events were to be ascribed to one simple 
cause. Such was not his opinion. He 
was persuaded that other motives had been 
added to the original and inspiring one. 
{He appealed to the House whether these 
confederacies, these nocturnal assemblies 
{so strange to Englishmen) were circum- 
siances under which the country could be 
Jeft with safety ? But they had been told 
that the existing laws were adequate ‘to 
the occasion. How were they so? Did 
they authorise the magistrates immediately 
to disperse unlawful and tumultuary as- 
semblies ? Did they authorize the ma- 
gistrates, in the first instance, and without 
any deposition, to seize arms, when it was 
- suspected they were about to be used for 
mischievous purposes? By no means. 
The very individuals upon whose conduct 
‘it was asserted that the existing laws 
might be made sufficiently to operate, 
laughed at them; and under the protec- 
tion of their inefficiency, pursued their de- 
structive designs. It was under the shelter 
of the laws that they planned the overthrow 
ofall law. It was under the very wing of 
the constitution that they hatched their 

lots to subvert the constitution. All that 


Was requested was to give to the magis- 
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tracy the means of meeting the occasion 
as it stood. He repeated that it was not 
proposed to introduce any thing new, an 
thing unknown to the constitution; but 
solely to call into exercise those powers 
belonging to the constitution, the exer. 
cise of which necessity demanded. It wag 
the constitution which he invoked. He 
invoked it in behalf of themselves, he in. 
voked it in behalf of the men whose lives 
were in jeopardy ; those deluded people, 
who under the treacherous guidance of de. 
signing and desperate individuals, were in 
danger of being hurried into excesses of 
the most criminal nature; to assume the 
energies which belonged to the occasion; 
to overtake the rapid march of crimes, to 
whose speed the slow pace of ordinary 
justice was equal ; and to arrest in its pro- 
gress the career of sedition and anarchy, 
These were principles not now for the first 
time broached. They were principles 
which had always been recognised by our 
ancestors, They were principles as old a 
our liberties. They were principles con. 
stitutional, social, and universal. They 
were principles which had built up our 
freedom, and which bound it together, 
They were principles which operated in 
all places and on all societies, whether of 
individuals or of whole nations. 

Mr. Frankland would trouble the House 
but for a very short period, lest he should 
weaken the effect of the admirable address 
which they had just heard. His vote 
would be founded on the Report of the 
committee. Objections had been made 
to the mode in which that committee was 
constituted. It was nevertheless conform- 
able to all precedent. . Objections had 
been made to the character of the report, 
On what ground? Had_ they stated oe: 
currences which had not happened? Had 
they inferred motives which did not exist? 
Having no superior information, he con- 
sidered the Report as authority, and was 
persuaded if the House did not act on that 
Report, they would betray their country, 
On the principle of the Bill, he doubted 
whether, strictly speaking, they were not 
unanimous ; on many of its provisions diffe- 
rences of opinion might exist: he himself 
might not approve of some of the provi- 
sions; but this would be a subject of consi- 
deration for the committee on the Bill. He 
confessed that he had entertained serious 
hopes that the ferment would ere this have 
subsided. It was his opinion, that from 
time to time, a moral, like a physical epi- 


demic, passed across the world, and ‘iat 
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from. causes as invisible in the one as in 
the other, some obstruction in the circula- 
tion, or some inflammation, produced an 
jritation, Which often worked its own 
cure without the assistance of violent re- 
medies. It might appear a ridiculous il- 
justration, but it was a just one. 
ters on political experience concurred in 
asserting the existence of these occasional 
diseases. 
country, they were watched by every fo- 
reign enemy who, observing probably 
from a want’of prudence an increase in the 
disorder, availed himself of external appli- 
cations still further to exacerbate it. Such 
had been the diseased state of the coun- 
try. Jf there were predisposing causes 
it was not tobe supposed that the. disorder 
was to. be cured in aday. To chronic 
diseases a course. of alterative medicine 
must be applied ; and we must be content to 
wait with some little patience for the cure. 
In extraordinary cases, it must be allowed 
that extraordinary powers were necessary, 
not for the sake of increasing the sum of 
human suffering, but for the sake of hu- 
manity to diminish it. But in the midst of 
all the evil, the noble and affecting pic- 
ture which the conduct of our manufactu- 
rers exhibited in continuing to employ 
their men to the useless accumulation of 
sock until their last shilling was expend- 


ed, made him proud of being a member of 
such acommunity. Reverting to his for- 
mer image, he observed that this was not 
an ordinary state of the body politic, and 
therefore that ordinary diet, and ordinary 
treatment would not agree with it. The 
ordinary law in such an extreme case was 


insufficient. It was inhuman, for it would 
hot prevent crimes of deep dye. The 
power delegated in times of public danger 
to the dictators, was the salvation of the 
liberties of the commonwealth of Rome. 
Foreign war was an evil comparatively in- 
significant. Civil discord, by removing 
all restraints, shewed how miserable hu- 
man nature could be, when to the horrors 
of unrestrained animal passions were added 
those of depraved reason. This fever or 
madness of discontent had seized on part 
of this country. An alterative must be 
adopted to remove it. It was a political 
axiom, that in all countries some persons 
would be found conceiving that they did 
not possess sufficient: power or influence, 
or other goods of fortune. Let changes 
be made as frequently as they might, dis- 
affection and discontent must somewhere 
exist, | It was the duty of the legislature, 
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when that discontent burst into action, to 
use severity for its suppression, By a due 
performance of that duty it might make 
itself feared, but would not make itself 
hated. It would prove itself the physician 
of the state. Far was he from thinking 
of the situation of the unfortunate people 
whose conduct thus loudly called for legis- 
lative interference, without pity; and to 
shew. that he really entertained the 
greatest commiseration for them, he sug- 
gested that it might be advisable, on the 
passing of the present Bill, to issue a royal 
pardon to all those who, up to that period, | 
had offended against the laws already in 
existence. This union of retrospective 
lenity and of prospective severity, might 
be productive of the happiest effects.. He 
should certainly vote for the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Mr. Brougham began by saying, that he 
hardly knew how to characterize what’ 
had fallen from his hon. friend who spoke 
last. Ifhe were merely to call it a speech, 
it would appear like not treating with 
sufficient respect the medical science it 
contained; and hethought it was much too 
long to be called a prescription. He was 
afraid that his education in that science 
had been too defective to enable him to 
follow his hon. friend through the whole 
of his materia medica. He was, however, 
perfectly convinced in his own mind that 
the remedy which ministers proposed was 
a great deal worse than the disease. If 
the country did not absolutely die of the 
doctor, he was convinced it would suffer 
much by his prescription. He felt the 
full force of the speech of his hon. friend 
(Mr. Grant) which had been so much ad- 
mired by the House; although, having 
had many other opportunities of witness-~ 
ing the display of those talents, he did not 
participate in the general surprize on the 
occasion. He must, however differ very 
materially from his two hon. friends, 
The first of them had gone so much into 
general grounds, and the other so much 
into the details of another science, that . 
they both appeared to lose sight of the 
question under discussion this night ; 
which was, whether the Report of the com- 
mittee was of such importance, as to au- 
thorize or justify the House in asopting 
the measures which were proposed; an 
which were in fact a suspension of the 
constitution. In the Report of the com- 
mittee he could see nothing but vague 
generalities; and his hon. friends, so far 
from correcting that error in their speeches 
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had not adduced a single fact to assist the 
House in, coming to a decision upon its 
merits. He would allow that effects were 
apt for some time to survive the causes 
which produced them; and it was on that 
very account that he, attributing the dis- 
turbances merely to distress, thought that 
they should wait some weeks, he might 
say some days longer, to see whether 
those disturbances would not subside of 
themselves, without the necessity of any 
new measures. It was very natural that 
he, and his hon. friend the member for 
Bedford, should contend that parliament 
had already provided a sufficient remedy 
for the disorders, in repealing the Orders 
in Council. It did not follow, indeed, 
that the effect was to be absolutely in- 
stantaneous, but he believed that the re- 
medy had acted as rapidly as could be 
expected, and that of itself it would be 
found quite sufficient. An hon. and 
learned friend of his (Mr. Stephen) had 
just entered the House, and after rather a 
long absence, now gratified their longing 
eyes. He understood that his hon. and 
learned friend meant to contend, that 
those disturbances were not at all connect- 
ed with commercial difficulties, of the 
Orders in Council, and were not at all 
affected by their repeal. He should, how- 
ever, beg leave to state a few facts which 
would shew the contrary. He should first 
appeal to the information which he had 
received upon that subject, in the correse 
pondence of a charitable association, to 
which he had the honour of belonging, as 
well as his hon, and learned friend. In 
mentioning a charitable association, he 
could not avoid saying, that in those insti- 
tutions, England was most admirable, and 
far excelled any other nation upon earth. 
Here, in times of the greatest pressure and 
difficulty, there never were wanting muni- 
ficent subscriptions in aid of any thing 
which came recommended in the form of 
charity, and more particularly for the 
relief of the distresses of our own manu- 
facturers.. In the association to which he 
alluded, hig royal highness'the Duke of 
York was the president, and many, not 
only of those who supported, but even of 
those who most constantly opposed admi- 
Nnistration, were members. The accounts 
which were therefore transmitted to that 
association, and entered in the records of 
its correspondence, must be considered ‘as 
ani above any suspicion of partiality or 
action. In examining those records, he 





distress which prevailed was great, geiia: 
ral, and unexampled. He had looked 
over all the correspondence for twént¥: 
two districts, and found that the distur: 
bances were so much connected with the 
distress, that they might be directly traced 
to it; and whenever a district was found 
in which the distress was great, ih that 
district also would be observed a propor. 
tionate disturbance. In all the correspon. 
dence, from no less than 22 counties, the 
distress was stated as proceeding ftom 
** want of work in consequence of the pre. 
sent state of the manvfactures;” afd’ 
many letters referred it directly to the’ 
Orders in Council, and expressed the 
strongest pleasure at their repeal, and the 
greatest hope that that repeal would prove 
an effectual remedy. He should now 
state a few strong instances of thé truth éf 
what he had advanced. In Bolton‘iii. 
the-Moors, in Lancashire, a place which 
contained a population of about seventeen 


‘ thousand souls, there were about three 


thousand persons exposed to the most 
severe pressure of distress; and in thé 
vicinage of that place, the practice of 
twisting-in, according to the cant phrase 
by which the unlawful swearing was de- 
signated, was very common. It was by 


some of the initiated of this district that 


the assembly on Dean Moor, of which 
the Housé had heard, was ‘composéd— 
that meeting at which spies, paid for theit 
services, had attended—spies, who were 
the only persons there who appeared in 
disguise—spies who could not screw their 
courage up to a pitch such as would ena- 
ble them to assert that the meeting Was 
composed of more than forty person, of 
which number they themselves composed 
a part, in the ratio of twenty-five ead on 
It was worthy of remark that in this place 
ho steps had been taken to diminish, by 
charitable donations, the sufferings of the 


‘poor. Thisseat of distress, then, became 


the focus of disturbances in Lancashite. 
If he could have come before the cominit- 
tee as a witness (but being’a member Of a 
committee ‘so chosen dnd “so packed by 
ministers, there was little chance ¢ 
that) he could have laid beéfote thei 
inany facts much More important than 
those upon, which ‘they had reported. 
At Hudderéfield, ‘in Yorkshire, the dit 
tress Was still greater than at Bolton; 
it Was stated in the correspondence, 
“that the distress here was great, unex 
‘ampled, and wholly beyond the power of 


found it completely confirmed, that the { removal; that “applications ‘were con 
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stantly fade for assistance, and that not 
evel the most feeble attempts were made 
to give felief.”” The town of Hudders- 
field, ‘so citcumstanced, became in York- 
shire what Bolton was in Laneashire,— 
the principal seat of disturbance in the 
county; In another place, in Lancashire, 
the town of Walton, which, like the other 

aces he had nientioned, was populous in 
poor, and poor whose habits were pretty 
mueh the same, and where there was a 

pulation of five thousand souls, there 
were thirteen hundred persons in distress, 
but these were all relieved; whereas, out 
cf the three thousand in Bolton, only three 
hundred had obtained any assistance. 
There were a number of persons in the 
neighbourhood of Walton in easy circum- 
stances, aiid who had not sustained the 
losses which had been felt by pérsons in 
the same raik of life in Huddersfield and 
Bolton, and these persons had, by soup 
tickets and other supplies of food, come in 
aid of the parish contributions, to diminish 
the distress of their poor, and the conse- 
quence of this was, that every thing had 
yemained perfectly quiet at Walton, and 
tiot the slightest symptom of disaffection 
had manifested itself. There were other 
places where much distress had prevailed, 
and the inhabitants of which, having been 
relieved, had preserved the King’s peace. 
These were the reasons which had in- 
duced, in his mind, the ‘opinion that the 
discontents which ‘tnhappily were to be 
found inthe country, were the result of 
distress, and of that alone; and perhaps 
he should not have detailed them so mi- 
hutely, if it had not been for the cheer of 
his hon. friend. With respect to the rea- 
soning to be found in the ingenious alle- 
gory of another hon. friend, he ‘had to ob- 
serve, that however just it might be in the 
abstract, he could not go the length of 
agreeiug with him, that because there ap- 
peared, either in the body politic or mia- 
tural body, a want of some remedy, that 
therefore the first that offered itself should 
be'gulped down. He thought that if it 
appeared that the disorder was decreased, 
common sense would ‘require us to exert 
areasotiable degree of patience. From 
this correspondence it evidently appeared, 
that'the medicine which had been admi- 
histered in the rescinding ‘the ‘Orders in 
Council, was ‘producing the most tran- 
quillizing effects. ‘In a letter, dated the 
8th of July, from Huddersfield, ‘acknow- 
ledging the receipt of 150/.'sent from the 
association ‘in London, the secretary, after 
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suitable acknowledgments of the gift, 
dwelt on the pleasure felt at the removal 
of the Orders in Council, and mentioned 
that ‘ the yet meagré countenances of the 
itihabitants were beaming with joy, and 
that work was now found for numbers of 
them.” It was evident that those meagre 
faces which began to beam with joy, and 
those hands now employed in work, could 
not be supposed busy in contemplating or 
perpetrating acts of murder. He must 
say, that he had another anda very strong 
objection to granting these extraordinary 
powers to the magistrates ; and that was, 
that he suspected some of the magistrates 
as men not fit to be entrusted with such 
powers, and likely to abusethem. In this 
he alluded merely to Lancashire, not to 
Yorkshire, and principally to that one 
magistrate, a clergyman, whose repre- 
seniations appeared to have had so much 
influence on the Report of the committee, 
His correspondence was so inflated with 
fear and fancy, and evinced so much pre- 
cipitation and bigotry, that he could not 
conceive him a man of sound judgment ; 
and in a court of justice, he would doubt 
any fact stated by such a visionary. In 
one of his letters he talked of the re- 
storation of peace “ when the present ge+ 
neration of disturbers should be swept into 
oblivion.” Although, from his expres- 
sion he should consider him a man of un- 
sound judgment, be considered his acts as 
of much more ‘consequence. He had ‘ab- 
solutely charged with a capital felony a 
most respectable dissenting clergyman, 
whom ‘he asserted to have been present, 
aiding and abetting at the destruction of 
some mills; and when afterwards he was 
called upon for his autuority for so saying, 
his answer was, that he had the story from 
a‘dying man. He must take the liberty 
to doubt that the ‘dying man ever did say 
such a thing; and even if he did, the as- 
sertions of men at the gallows were known 
to'be very'bad evidence indeed. He could 
give other statements illustrative of his 
preceding positions ; nay, in giving them 
he could go to greater length than the 
hon. member had done in the speech 
which he had just delivered. The next 
case to-which he would allude was that of 
a Methodist preacher. From bis state- 
tient, it appeared, that ‘while preaching 
in the centre df his flock, one ‘Saturday 
evening, light was observed in ‘his dwel- 
ling by one of these useful gentlemen, the 
spies, who happened 'to‘be travelling that 
way. This individual instantly gave no- 
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tice of.a nightly meeting, and but a very 
little time had elapsed before the poor 
parson was surrounded by eight of the 
Scotch Greys, who led him off'in a-most 
indecorous and insulting manner... Now 
what was the consequence of such a.pro- 
ceeding ?. Why, that by this unnecessary 


interference, the minds of thisclergyman’s, 


flock became irritated ; they now were 
enemies who before dwelt in peace. But 
the motive of this proceeding doubtless 
was an antipathy to the, sect, or the ex- 


pectation that it would not be unaccepta-, 


ble to higher persons. The sect, however, 
had proved themselves lovers of peace. 
The charitable association before alluded 
to, had offered its assistance to a particular 
place in one of those disturbed districts, 
The answer was, that the distress was so 
extensive that the whole fund of the asso-. 
ciation could not give the required relief; 
that it resulted from the. total want of. 
work; that no disorders whatever had 
taken place, notwithstanding all this dis- 
tress; but this latter circumstance, they, 
said, was to be attributed to the happy 
prevalence of the principles of Method- 
ism.—Yet the men professing these prin- 
ciples of peace were, to be insulted and 
disturbed ; and those who.so insulted and 
disturbed them were to have more exten-. 
sive powers! A man of the name of, 


Haynes, who unfortunately lived in one 
of those disturbed neighbourhoods, was 
actually compelled to join one of the un- 
lawful meetings, aud to take the oath, 
This man _,was, impeached by the spies 


who attended the meeting. He was not 
rich enough to employ a counsel; and, if 
he had, such counsel could not have ad- 
dressed the jury on kis behalf. The jury, 
however, on his own plain, unvarnished, 
simple statement of his case, and from the 
activity and bustle which they saw among 
those spies, in the court and about the jury- 
box, acquitted the man; and saved him 
from the machinations of these attendants 
on the magistrates. There was another 
mischief, also, to which the unhappy peo- 
ple in these disturbed districts were liable, 
and which the House should be. careful 
how it enlarged the means of increasing. 
This was the danger of insulting a spy, 
These gentry had of late been raised to 
such extraordinary consequence, that to 
insult one of them was scarcely one de- 
gree removed from the crime of insulting 
a magistrate. A poor schoolmaster had 
- been taken up and punished “ for insult- 
ing one of his Majesty’s spies.” A wo- 
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man of the lower order was metina publig, 
street by one of those spies, who taunted 
her with her husband’s conduct; and og, 
her expressing her resentment of his un. 
manly behaviour in rather warm terms, 
she was seized, taken before a magistrate, 
and punished, for insulting this spy. But, 
why wasall thisdone ; why did such cases, 
occur? They resulted from the active zeal 
of pettifogging magistrates, inthe hope of 
recommending themselves to the atten. 
tion of government. A late right hon,. 
friend of his, whose loss the House, as well, 
as he himself, would long deplore. (Mr, 
Windham) had never mentioned this race, 
(for he talked of them as if they were, 
vermin) without expressing sentiments of 
disgust, contempt, and mistrust. He meant, 
the meddling, the over-busy magistrates, 
by this description. To these men, how. 
ever, the House were called upon to give, 
new powers. As to the spies, they were 
busy because they. thought they ought to, 
do something for money ; for certainly no 
one would suppose, that they took up this 
calling from mere love for it. . No one 
would believe that. they were amateurs, es-, 
pecially when it was considered, that they. 
were paid a very great price for their sere 
vices, some of them 30s. others 40s, and 
some two guineas and*an half a week, bee. 
sides all their expences. It was not.to be 
wondered at that the magistrates were 
their strenuous supporters. If the mems 
ber for the university of Cambridge wishs 
ed to know what became of the secret 
service money, he might now guess how, 
hundreds went; for how great a sum must 
go to pay this immense troop of spies! 
And when waggons were travelling about 
the northern counties loaded with money, 
to pay this host, was it nothing to hare 
the disposal of it,—was it to be supposed 
that.all this money passed through certain 
hands without some of it sticking to their 
fingers? The House should also consider 
the vast source of patronage it created, 
and how that patronage might . be 
made particularly available almost on the 
eve of a general election. These spies 
had endeavoured, on various occasions, to 
induce unhappy men who had been ar- 
rested, to make allegations against the 
highest and best of characters. He in- 
stanced the name of the member for Bed- 
ford, and himself, in comparison, he would 
allow, a very humble character. They, 
however, from their station in life, might 


smile at the malice and baseness of these 


miscreants ; but persons who were net s¢@. 
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‘Magistrates, it was loudly trumpetted, that 
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happily situated, and who lived unfortu- 
nately in disturbed neighbourhoods, were 
liable to be exposed to the most dreadful 
injustice, and frequently to'ruin. A ma- 
nufacturer was constantly exposed to the 
hardship of having his privacy broken in 
upon, and his grounds and premises ridden 
over and taken possession of by parties of 
Scotch Greys, if any one chose to go toa 
magistrate and say, that in the manufac- 
tory there were suspicious persons. These 
spies were the active agents of the magis- 
trates, and the House should be cautious 
how they enlarged powers which might 
be used to such mischievous and oppres- 
sive purposes. In one instance a poor 
fellow had been arrested as a rioter, who 
was in the employment of a manufacturer 
of very good character and large pro- 
perty, who had: been to him a most gene- 
rous and kind master. As soon as possible 
after he was in their power, the spies 
applied to him with an assurance of 
« drawing him through,” if he would 
inform them of any thing his master had 
ever said against government. He answer- 
ed them, that he had never heard any 
thing of the kind. What,” said they, 
“did you never hear him say any thing 
against the King ?””—=No. * Nor against 
any of the royal family ?””—« No.”’ At 
length, after assailing him in various ways, 
they offered to “ draw him through,” if he 
would say that his master told him, if he 
(the man) would take against the King, he 
{the master) would back him. The poor 
fellow burst into tears at being supposed 
‘capable of so base a return to the kindness 
of so good a master, and resolutely refused 
all their offers. But this shewed what 
base arts and means had been resorted to ; 
and it was, in his opinion, too great a trust 
toenlarge powers, and trust them in the 
hands of a set of men who had already 
shewn themselves too busy in invading 
the rights and privileges of Englishmen, 
their fellow subjects. The Bill was ob- 
jectionable -in every point of view. It 
would give power to break into any house 
at any hour of the night, if an individual 
chose to say that it contained arms ; nay, 
it would do much more, it ‘would revive 
the power of gagging; of dispersing any 
thirty persons that might be collected 
At one of the meetings of 


’ number of disaffected persons had been 


‘teized with all their books and papers, at 


4 nightly assembly, ‘from which seizure 
wonderful discoveries of treason and dis- 
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; ‘ 
affection was expected to be made. This 
terrible assembly, however, turned out to 
be so far a nightly meeting indeed as hav- 
ing been held after the men left their 
work; and their desperate books and 
papers were a copy of a Petition against 
the Orders in Council, and a list of names 
which had been written down, of those 
who signed the Petition ; which Petition, 
with the real names, he had presented to 
the House; and if the powers had been 
then granted to the magistracy which 
were now asked for, the House, would 
never have seen that Petition, and he 
should have been deprived of all the bene- 
fit he and the country had derived from its 
authority: both in argument, and in the 
number of signatures attached to it. Had 
it been known that persons had assem- 
bled to vote for it and sign it, without 
doubt the magistrates would have broken 
in upon their deliberation on the pretext 
that they were doing something against 
the government. There was also another 
circumstance stil] more alarming, which 
was, that these magistrates, now, before 
they were armed with those extraordinary 
powers to be given by the present Bill, 
did not content themselves with searching 
for warlike instruments, such as pikes and 
others made of iron, but were also keen in 
their researches after more precious me- 
tals, such as gold and silver; they ace 
cused particular men of the crime of 
“ hoarding,” and thereby shewing them- 
selves inimical to the government.. Some 
of them had repaired to a house in search 
of deserters; after ransacking the yard, 
and all the out-houses, without finding 
any thing in the shape of a soldier, they 
went into a room behind the tradesman’s 
shop, and desired a certain drawer might 
be opened. The man drily observed, 
« they could hardly expect to find a 
deserter soldier in that drawer.” Opened 
however it must be, and there appeared 
about teh pounds in silver, which this 
tradesman had collected for the conve- 
nience of change. in his business.- They 
seized the:money, however, as a hoarding 
against the government: and when after a 
hearing before the magistrates it. was 
found to be no crime of which they could 
legally take notice, they returned. this 
tradesman 10/ in Bank notes instead of the 
silver he had been so long collecting, or as 
they termed it “ hoarding.” (A-very loud 
and general cry of question, question, from 


the ministerial side of the House.) He 


knew from what cause that cry proceeded. 
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He perceived the anxious calls of. his Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney-General; doubtless those 
truths were unpleasant to the right hon. 
and learned gentleman. But be was glad | 
to think that notwithstanding the indeco- | 
rum of some members, he had not stated | 
ene word tess on this most important sub- 
ject than he originally meant to do. | 
Mr. Bankes observed, that the lastspeaker 
wanting arguments to oppose to the Biil | 
before the House, had tried :to excite a. 
feeling of disgust against a ‘body of men 
whom that House always had treated, and 
always oughtto treat with the greatest re- 
spect. The hon. and learned gentleman! 
had said, he was afraid of trusting the ma-_ 
gistrates with further .powers, who :had 
abused what they at present possessed. 
This censure was not deserved :by the ma- 
gistrates. Ifthe hon. and learned gentle- 
- man could make it plain, that the law, as 
it at present stood, was competent to re- 
medy-the existing evil, he (Mr. Bankes) 
would vote with him ; but as that did not 
appear, the Bill would have his support. 
He contended that it was necessary and 
right to search for arms, when it was 
known that arms had been illegally seized. 
Tumultuary meetings could not be effec- 
tually put down, so as to seta evil- 
disposed persons training themselves to 
the use of arms, unless the power proposed 
inthe Bill was given to magistrates. The 
hon, and learned gentleman had traced 
the origin of the present disturbances, and 
found it in the distresses of the manufac- 
turing classes, but did be think that 110- 
thing was engrafted on that which had 
originated-in those distresses ?. Was it not 
probable that those distresses had been 
taken advantage of by designing persons, 
for purposes hostile to the peace. of the 
country ? Adverting to the course of pro- 
ceedings resorted to on the present occa- 
sion, he rebutted the insinuation that had 
‘been thrown out, that the Secret Commit- 
tee lately ballotted for had been a packed 
committee. Thenames that had appeared 
on it seemed to bim: to-be fair and. unex- 
ceptionable ; and if he had himself.made 
out the list, he did not know that:he could 
‘have formed one, in his.own opinion, more 
competent and proper than that which the 
_ tbaliot.produced. To prove that the com- 
umittee were not all of one way of one think- 
ang, he would state the: fact, that on one 
idivision:a particular motion: had been car- 
ried by a majority of one only. 
respect to.the actual state of the country, 
-he..would, ask, did the. hon. and leavaed 


f 
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ntleman believe in the existence of. 
 lewiol oath? If he did, could rap in 
that, many persons having taken that oath 
the districts in which it was taken could 
be safe? If he were to blame ministers on 
this occasion, it would be, first, because 
they had not taken up this subject early 


{ enough ; and secondly, because he was 


afraid the present measure wouldnot proye 
sufficiently strong. He was.sorry it had 
not been more particularly attended. 1p 
-before, and thought the disturbances ought 
now to. be effectually put down, or they 
would extend to the other counties. With 
this feeling it was his opinion, thatit might 
have been wiser to adopt stronger me 
sores. He was happy to-find the Bill in 
no way trenched upon. the liberty of the 
-press. To curtail that liberty, he hoped, 
would never be necessary, but at the.same 
time he felt that it might become neces 
sary, under certain circumstances, to guard 
against that which was one of the greatest 
blessings the country could boast in the 
hands of the good, becoming a most per- 
gee instrument in the hands of the bad; 
he more especially as.the productions of 
the press were more eagerly sought afler 
of late years, by the lower classes of the 
people. .He was apprehensive that the 
present measure would not be found, to go 
far enough ; he should, however, give jt 
his vote, in the hope that his fears,would 
prove vain. 
Lord Althorp opposed the Bill. .The 
original cause of the disturbances being 


done away, by the revocation. of the Or- 
_ders in Council, he thought such a mex 


sure as the present unnecessary ; bptat 


)the same time he wished jit to be under- 
stood, that he did not oppose it from, any 


apprehension that the. magistrates would 
abuse the power that might be. entrusted 
to them. However inconvenient it might 
be to individuals, he would prefer keeping 
the parliament together, to the adoption 0 
any thing which would interfere with the 
principles of the constitution. 

Mr. Wilbraham Bootle thought there,wa 
nothing to warrant the strong language 
made use of by the hon. and learned get 
tleman against the magistracy. Tho 
“ vermin,” as they had been called, were 
entitled to the protection of the House 

















It should be recollected. that this, was el 


tirely a gratuitous office; and gentlemen 


from the southern counties. could haye 
With } 


little idea ofthe exertions, which,were ie 
cessary in large manufacturing towns lik# 


. Manchester. He supported the Bill. 
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Mr. Stephen observed, it had been said 
by his hon. and learned friend, when he 
(Mr. S.) entered the House, that the pre- 
gent disturbances had originated in the 
distresses caused by the Orders in Council. 
This had surprised him, as he had often 
heard the hon. and learned gentleman say, 
in the course of a long enquiry, which he 
bad prosecuted with him, that the dis- 
tresses produced by the Orders in Council 
and the riots had no connection. The hon. 
andlearned gentleman had indeed regularly 
put the question to his witnesses, and the 
answers uniformly given had been “ No, 
the poor manufacturers, though suffering 
much distress, are peaceable and orderly.” 
He (Mr. S.) had had it in contemplation to 
appeal to his hon. and learned friend for 
the truth of this fact, in order to meet 
what had been said by others on this sub- 
ject. But if the Orders in Council were 
the cause of all these evils, and the manu- 
facturers were still peaceable, quiet, and 
orderly, he should be glad to know how 
his hon. and learned friend maintained 
his present argument? He had no doubt 
his hon. and learned friend possessed the 
information he had stated to the House, 
but he must say, he had also been most 
grossly misinformed, and. the facts had 
been most grossly exaggerated. If, how- 
ever, the peace and tranquillity and the 
safety of the country was at stake, some 
remedy must be applied, and without it, 
there was no reason to doubt but that 
these disturbances must increase, and the 
case must ultimately come to this ; if the 
powers.of the magistracy are insufficient 
to the purpose, they must enlarge their 
powers. They had a body of magistrates 
deserving of every praise, serving their 
country at the expence of all their domes- 
tic comforts, and yet from the peculiar 
malignity of the English nation or from 
some subversion of human nature, they 
were to be branded and stigmatised as a 
raceof vermin. With respect to the cha- 
titable institution for the manufacturing 
poor, he had withdrawn himself from that 
institution on account of its being said, 
that the charity was intended not so much 
fo relieve sufferers, as to find means of 
protecting the Orders in Council. Ad- 
verting to what had been said by his hon. 
and learned friend respecting the Metho- 
diss, he readily admitted the justice of 
the eulogium bestowed on a set of men 
than whom there were none more loyal 
or better affected to the Church as esta- 
blished,—-none more distinguished for phi- 

(VOL. XXIIL ) 





lanthropy and benevolence. But no one 
could-deny the existence of a great evil ; 
and he confessed that he should be glad 
to hear what remedy his hon. and learned 
friend, with all that impartiality for which 
he was so eminent, would propose to meet 
this evil, for as yet he had not pointed out 
any remedy. He had found nothing in 
his statement of this kind, and much less 
in his argument. He could not deny that 
a system of terror existed in the country ; 
he could not deny that this system of ter- 
ror prevented parties from giving the ne- 
cessary information which would enable 
the government to come at the root of the 
evil; he could not deny that there was a 
strong degree of terror impressed upon the 
minds of the people, which it was the object 
of this Bill to mitigate. It was a measure 
which could not possibly be abused or ap- 
plied to any oppressive purposes. With 
the last speaker, he was inclined. to fear, 
that jit was not sufficiently strong ; but 
upon the whole, to him it appeared, that 
it was as constitutionally mild, and as well 
calculated to meet the existing evil, as 
any measure human wisdom could devise. 
He was surprised at the opposition made 
to this Bill by his hon. and learned friend. 
He expected to find in him its staunchest 
advocate ; as he laboured to exonerate 
those who suffered through the Orders in 
Council from any participation in the late 
outrages. The measure was in his opinion 
perfectly constitutional, but fearing, as he 
did, that it would not go far enough, he 
should have felt it his duty to propose 
some provisions of a stronger nature, but 
for the pledge given that parliament would 
again be assembled if such should appear 
to be necessary. 

Mr. Lamb wished the Bill were divided 
into two parts. If it were so divided, he 
should vote in favour of the provision for 
putting down tumultuous meetings, &c. 
but he should oppose that authorising 
searching for arms. His objection to this 
was so strong, that, approving as he did 
of some of the provisions of the Bill, if it 
were still kept in, he, for one, should op« 
pose the measure altogether. He was sur- 
prized the hon. and learned gentleman 
who had just sat down should pronounce 
the measure to be constitutional ; it was a 
temporary suspension of the Bill of Rights, 
and however such a proceeding might be 
justified by circumstances, at least it was 
fitting that they should call things by their 
proper name. 

Mr. Wilberforce would not have risen, 

(3 U) 
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but for some observations which fell from 
his hon. friend (Mr. Whitbread) in the 
early partof the evening. His hon. friend 
had stated, that the only remedy for se- 
curing the tranquillity of the country was 
peace; and he had further said, that 
those very disturbers of the public peace, 
the objects of the present Bill, would, 
cheerfully bear any burdens, provided 
they were satisfied that means had been 
taken by government to bring the war to 
a conclusion. At that assertion he had 
smiled, and his hon. friend expressed his 
surprise. The smile was excited because 
he recollected past times, when his hon. 
friend, expressing the same sentiments in 
opposing the measures of every adminis- 
tration, and in recommending to them to 
make overtures for peace, had, when those 
overtures failed, always said that the offer 
of our government had not been a fair 
one. The smile was naturally called up, 
because the declaration of his hon. friend 
was a perfectly safe one to make. With 
respect to the disturbers of the public 
peace, he hoped and trusted that when 
they were-awakened from their delusion, 
and came to a proper sense of the valua- 
ble blessings which they enjoyed, they 
would return to their duty like true Eng- 
lishmen. There was one other topic upon 
which he would say a few words, and that 
was the calumny which had been heaped 
upon the magistrates. When he recol- 
lected that so much was due to the ma- 
‘gistracy, that the happiness of the country 
so much depended upon them, he could 
not avoid expressing his regret, that the 
hon. and learned gentleman should de- 
clare, that the legal profession had an un- 
favourable opinion of their conduct, ge- 
nerally speaking. He believed that very 
few of the legal profession would agree in 
the opinion of the hon. and learned gent. 
To be sure that opinion applied principally 
‘to the magistrates of Lancashire, for his 
hen. and learned friend had not uttered a 
word against those of Yorkshire. In what 
situation were the magistracy placed by 
the opinions of his hon. friend and the 
hon. and learned gentleman? At one mo- 
ment his hon. friend reproached them for 
being too supine, and the next moment 
for being too active in the discharge, the 
gratuitous discharge, be it recollected, of 
their duty. When it was khown that 
‘these magistrates were threatened with as- 
sassination for discharging their duty, and 
-then were t6 experience such treatment 
from the House, was it likely they would 
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act with vigour? The clause in the Bijj 
empowering the magistrates to search fo, 
arms, he was afraid, would be ineffectual, 
Persons who dare not keep, and use thei 
arms, would certainly, after the passing of 
the Bill, make that a sort of pretence fo 
getting rid of them: but the delinquents 
could conceal their arms. 

Mr. Leigh observed, that the censure of 
the hon. and learned gentleman could 
not apply to-the whole of the magistracy, 
for only two were named as blamable, 
He however condemned the conduct of 
the -hon. and learned gentleman, in af. 
fixing so foul a name as vermin upo 
them. P 

The House then divided— 

For the second reading «+++. 18! 

Against it... ceevcsecscscores 16 

Majority eeccceccecee eeesce one] 1} 

The Bill was then read a second time, 

and committed for to-morrow. 


Prisoners of War.] Lord Castlereagh 
rose for the purpose of moving a repeal of 
the laws relating to the aid given in ef- 
fecting the escape of French prisoners of 
war. As the law now stood, which the 
noble lord observed called loudly for the 
interference of parliament, the crime wa 
only made a misdemeanour : the object 
which he had in view in the Bill he should 
move for leave to bring in, would be to 
constitute the crime a felony, punishable 
as hereafter might be agreed upon ; with 
transportation either for life, fourteen, ot 
seven years. When it was known that 
prisoners of the highest rank in the army 
of the enemy had effected their escape by 
means of an organized system for convey- 
ing them out of the country, by a succes 
sion of persons so as to elude pursuit, the 
House would feel the necessity of pro 
viding against the danger. He therefore 
moved for “ Leave to bring in a Bill for 
the more effectual punishment of persons 
aiding or assisting French prisoners of wat 
to escape out of the country.” 

Mr. Whitbread hoped that some measure 
would be adopted for an exchange of pri- 
soners. He regretted that the opportunity 
afforded some time since had been suffered 
to passover. Independent of the feeling 
of those persons nearest allied to ou 
friends detained in France, the exchange, 
in a national point of view, was highly de 
sirable. po 

Lord Castlereagh coincided in opinion 
with the hon. gentleman, and assured him 
that his Majesty’s government, 38 b 
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been proved from the papers on the table, 
had not lost sight of any opportunity to 
bring about an exchange. The fault that 
yo exchange had taken place did not rest 
with them. The earliest opportunity 


should be taken for a renewal of the ne- 
gociation with the French government, 
consistent with the honour and dignity of 
the country. Leave was then given to 
bring in the Bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July 14. 

Report OF THE Secret CoMMITTEE 
ox THE Disturpep STATE OF CERTAIN 
Countigs.] The Earl of Harrowby pre- 
sented the following 


REPORT From THe Secret Com- 
MITTEE APPOINTED TO ENQUIRE INTO 
THE LATE DisTURBANCES. 


Your Committee, in pursuing the en- 
quiry referred to their consideration, have 
endeavoured to ascertain the origin of the 
disturbances which have arisen in the dif- 
ferent parts of the country, with respect 
to which they have obtained information, 
the manner in which those disturbances 
have been carried on, the objects to which 
they have been apparently directed, the 
means used to suppress them, the effects 
of those means, and the state of those parts 
ofthe country within which the disturb- 
ances have prevailed. 

The disposition to combined and dis- 
ciplined riot and disturbance, which has 
attracted the attention of parliament, and 
excited apprehension of the most dan- 
oo consequences, seems to have been 

t manifested in the neighbourhood of 
the town of Nottingham, in November 
last, by the destruction of a great number 
of newly invented stocking-frames, by 
small parties of men, principally stocking 
weavers, who assembled in various places 
round Nottingham. 

By degrees the rioters became more nu 
merous and more formidable, many were 
armed and divided in different parties, 

disturbed the whole country between 
Nottingham and Mansfield, destroying 
frames almost without resistance.—This 
Spirit of discontent (amongst other causes 
to which it has been attributed) was sup- 
posed to have been excited or called into 
action by the use of anew machine, which 
enabled the manufacturers to employ 
women, in work in which men had been 
‘before employed, and by the refusal of 
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the manufacturers to pay the wages at the 
rate which the weavers demanded ; and 
their discontent was probably heightened 
by the increased price of provisions, par- 
ticularly of corn. The men engaged in 
these disturbances were at first principally 
those thrown out of employ by the use of 
the new machinery, or by their refusal to 
work at the rates offered by the manufac- 
turers, and they particularly sought the 
destruction of frames owned or worked by 
those who were willing to work at the lower 
rates; in consequence of the resistances 
opposed to the outrages of the rioters, in 
the course of which one of them was killed, 
they became still more exasperated and 
more violent, till the, magistrates thought 
it necessary to require the assistance of a 
considerable armed force, which was 
promptly assembled, . consisting at first 
principally of Local Militia and Volunteer 
Yeomanry, to whom were added above 
400 special constables; the rioters were 
then dispersed, and it was hoped that the 
disturbances had been by these means 
suppressed, 

Before the end of the month of Novem- 
ber, however, the outrages were renewed, 
they became more serious, were more sys- 
tematically conducted, and at length the 
rioters began in several villages, where 
they destroyed the frames, to levy, at the 
same time, contributions for their subsist- 
ence, which rapidly increased their num- 
bers, and early in December the, outrages 
were in some degree extended into Derby- 
shire and Leicestershire, where many 
frames were broken. 

In the mean time, a considerable force 
both. of infantry and cavalry had been 
sent to Nottingham, and the commanding 
officer of the district was ordered to repair 
thither ; and in January, two of the most 
experienced police magistrates were dis- 
patched to Nottingham, for the purpose of 
assisting the local authorities in their en- 
deavours to restore tranquillity in the dis- 
turbed districts. 

The systematic combination, however, 
with which the outrages were conducted, 
the terror which they inspired, and the 
disposition of many of the lower orders to 
favour rather than oppose them, made it 
very difficult to discover the offenders, to 
apprehend them, if discovered, or to ob- 
tain evidence to convict those who were 
apprehended of the crimes with which 
they were charged. Some, however, were 
afterwards proceeded against at the Spring 
Assizes at Nottingham, and seven persons 
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were convicted of different offences, and 
sentenced to transportation. 

In the mean time acts were passed for 
establishing a police in the disturbed dis- 
tricts, upon the ancient system of watch 
and ward, and for applying to the destruc- 
tion of stocking frames the punishment be- 
fore applied by law’ to the destruction of 
other machinery. 

The discontent which had thus first ap- 
peared about Nottingham, and had in some 
degree extended into Derbyshire and 
Leicestershire, had before this period been 
communicated to other parts of the coun- 
try. Subscriptions for the persons taken 
into Custody im Nottinghamshire were so- 
licited in the month of February at Stock- 
port, in Cheshire, where anonymous letters 
were at the same time circulated, threaten- 
ing to destroy the machinery used in the 
manofactures of that place, and in that 
and the following months attempts were 
made to set on fire two different manufac- 
tories. The spirit of disorder then rapidly 
spread through the neighbourhood, in- 
flammatory placards, inviting the people 
to a general rising, were dispersed, illegal 
oaths were administered, riots were pro- 
duced in various places, houses were plun- 
dered by persons in disguise, and a report 
was industriously circulated, that a ge- 


neral rising would take place on the first: 


of May, or early in that month. 

This spirit of riot and disturbance was 
extended io many other places, and par- 
_ ticularly to Ashton under-Line, Eccles, 
and Middleton; at the latter place the 
manufactory of Mr. Burton was attacked 
on the 20th of April, and although the 
rioters were then repulsed, and five of 
their namber were killed by the military 
force assembled to protect the works, a 
second attack was made on the 22d of 
April, and Mr. Burton’s dwelling house 
Was burnt before military assistance could 
be brovght to his support; when troops 
arrived to protect the works, they were 
fired upon by the rioters, and before the 
rioters could be dispersed, several of them 
were killed and wounded ; according to 
the accounts received, at least three were 
killed and about twenty wounded. 

On the 14th of April riots again pre- 
‘wailed at Stockport; the house of Mr. 
Goodwin was set on fire, and his steain- 
looms were destroyed. In the following 
night a meeting of rioters, on a heath 
about two miles from the town, for the 
purpose, as supposed, of being trained for 
military exercise, was surprised and dis- 


persed ; contributions were so levied jn 
the neighbourhood, at the houses of gene 
tlemen and farmers. 

About the same time riots also took 
place at Manchester, and in the neigh. 
bourhood ; of which the general pretence 
was the high price of provisions. .Onthe 
26th and 27th of April the people of Man. 
chester were alarmed by the appearance of 
some thousands of strangers in their town, 
the greater part-of them however disap. 
peared on the 28th; part of the local mi- 
litia had been then called out, and a lar 
military force had arrived, which it was 
supposed had over. awed those who Were 
disposed to disturbance. An apprehem 
sion, however, prevailed, of a more gene. 
ral rising in May, and in the neighbour. 
hood of the town many hovses were plun. 
dered. Nocturnal meetings for the pur. 
pose of military exercise were frequent; 
arms were seized in various places by the 
disaffected ; the house of a farmer near 
Manchester was plundered, and a labourer 
coming to his assistance was shot. 

The manner in which the disaffected 
have carried on their proceedings, is re» 
presented as demonstrating an extraordi. 
nary degree of concert, secresy, and ‘or- 
ganization. Their signals were well:con- 
trived and well established, and any a 
tempt to detect and lay hold of the of 
fenders was generally defeated. 

The same spirit of riot and disturbance 
appeared at Bolton in-the-Moors. So early 
as the 6th of April, intelligence was given, 
that at a meeting of delegates from several 
places it had been resolved, that the mé 
nufactory at West Haughton, in’ that 
neighbourhood, should be destroyed, but 
that at a subsequent meeting it had been 
determined, that the destruction of this 
manufactory should be postponéd. On the 
24th of April, however, the destraction of 
this manufactory was accomplished. It 
telligence having been obtained of the in- 
tended attack, a military force was sett 
for its protection, and the assailants: dis 
persed before the arrival of the militaty, 
who then returned to their quarters; the 
rioters taking advantage of their absence, 
assailed and forced the manufactory, set it 
on fire, and again dispersed before the m- 
litary could be brought again to the spot, 

Symptoms of the same spirit appeared at 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, Wigan, Warting- 
ton, and other towns; and the contagron 
in the mean time had spread to Carlisle 
aid into Yorkshire. 


In Huddersfield, in the west riding of 
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Yorkshire, and in the neighbourhood, the 
destruction of dressing and shearing ma- 
chines and shears began early in February ; 
firearms were seized during the course of 
March, and a constable was shot at in his 
own house. In March a great number of 
machines belonging to Mr. Vicarman were 
destroyed, and in April the destruction of 
Bradley mills, near Huddersfield, was 
threatened, and afterwards attempted, but 
the mills were protected by a guard, which 
defeated the attempt. About the same 
time the machinery.of Mr.-Rhodes’ mill 
at Tentwistle, near to Stockport, was ut- 
terly destroyed, and Mr. Horsfall, a re- 
spectable merchant and mill-owner, in the 
neighbourhood of Huddersfield, was shot 
about six o’clock in the afternoon, in broad 
day-light, on the 28th of April, returning 
from market, and died on the 30th of the 
same month. 

A reward of 2,000/. was offered for the 
discovery of the murderers, but no disco- 
very has yet been made, though it appears 
that he was shot by four persons, each of 
whom. lodged a ball in his body; that 
when he fell, the populace surrounded and 
reviled him, instead of offering assistance, 
and no attempt was made to secure the 
assassins, who were seen to retire to an 
adjoining wood. Some time after a young 
woman was attacked in the streets of 
Leeds, and nearly murdered, her’ skull 
being fractured; and the supposed reason 
for this violence was an apprehension that 
she had been near the spot when Mr, 
Horsfall was murdered, and might there- 
fore be able to give evidence which might 
lead to the detection of the murderers. 

The town of Leeds had for some time 
before been much alarmed by information 
that attacks were intended to be made on 
places in the town and its neighbourhood, 
which induced the magistrates to desire a 
strong military force, and to appoint a 
gteat number of respectable inhabitants of 
the town ‘special constables, by which 
Iheans the peace of the town was in a 
great degree preserved. 

Early, however, in the morning of the 
24th of March, the mills of Messrs. Thomp- 
tons, at Rawdon, a large village about 
eight miles from Leeds, was attacked by a 
large body of armed men, who proceeded 
with great regularity and’ caution, first 
seizing the watchman atthe mill, and 
placing- guards at every neighbouring cot- 
tage, threatening death to any who should 
attempt to give alarm, and then forcibly 
catering the mill, they completely de- 
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stroyed the machinery. In the following 
night, notwithstanding the precautions 
adopted, the buildings belonging to Messrs, 
Dickitisons, in Leeds, were forcibly entered, 
and the whole of the goods there, consist- 
ing principally of cloths, were cut to 
pieces. Many other persons in Leeds 
were threatened with similar ‘treatment, 
and the proceedings at this place are re~ 
presented to have had for their objeet the 
destruction of all descriptions of goods 


/ prepared otherwise than by manual labour. 


At Leversedge, near Hockmondwicke, 
which is in the. neighbourhood of the 
Moors dividing Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
an attgek was made early in the morning 
of the 12th of April by a body of armed 
men, represented to have been between 
two and three hundred in number, on a 
valuable mill belonging to Mr. Cartwright. 
The mill was defended with great courage 
by Mr. Cartwright, the proprietor, with 
the assistance of three of his men and five 
soldiers, and the assailants were at length 
compelled to retire, being unable to force 
an entrance into the mill, and their am~ 
munition probably failing. Two of. the 
assailants: were left on the spot despe~ 
rately. wounded,’ and were secured, but 
died of their wounds. Many others are 
supposed to have been also wounded, 
and information was afterwards obtained 
of the death of one of them. When 
the assailants retired, they declared a de~ 
termination to take Mr. Cartwright’s life 
by any means. One of the wounded 
men who was left on the spot was only 
nineteen years of age, and son of a man in 
a respectable situation in the neighbour- 
hood ; but neither this man nor the other 
prisoner would mak€ any confession re- 
specting their confederates in this outrage, 
The neighbouring inhabitants, who as- 
sembled about the mill, after the rioters 
had retired, only expressed their regret 
that the attempt had failed. A vast con- 
course of people attended the funeral of 
the young man before described, who died 
of his wounds ; and there was found writ- 
ten on walls in many places, “ Vengeance 
for the blood of the innocent.” 

The threats against Mr. Cartwright’s 
life were attempted to be put into execue 
tion on the 18th of April, when he was 
twice shot at in the road from Hodders- 
field to Rawfold. About the same time a 
shot was fired at a special constable on 
duty at Leeds, and a ball was fired at night 
into the house of Mr. Armitage, a magis- 
trate in the neighbourhood, and lodged in 


/ 
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the ceiling of his bed-room. Colonel Camp- 
bell also, who commanded the troops at 
Leeds, was shot at in the night of May 8, 
upon. returning to his own house, by two 
men, who discharged their pieces at him 
within the distance of twenty yards, and 
immediately after a third shot was fired, 
directed towards the room usually occu- 
pied by colonel Campbell and his family. 

At Horbury, near Wakefield, valuable 
mills were attacked on the 9th of April by 
an armed body, supposed to consist of $00 
men. The machinery and considerable 
property were destroyed. The men who 
committed the outrage were seen on the 
road between Wakefield and Horbury, 
marching in regular sections, preceded by 
a mounted party with drawn swords, and 
followed by the same number of mounted 
men as arear guard. They were supposed 
to have assembléd from. Huddersfield, 
Duesbury, Hickmondwicke, Guildersome, 
Morley, Wakefield, and other places. 

In many parts of this district of country 
the well-disposed were so much under the 
influence of terror, that the magistrates 
were unable to pire protection by putting 
the Watch and Ward Act in execution, 
and the lower orders are represented as 
generally either abettors of, or participa- 
tors in, the outrages committed, or so inti- 
midated, that they dared not to interfere. 

At Sheffield the storehouse of arms of 
the local militia was surprised in the 
month of May, a large proportion of the 
arms were broken by the mob, and many 
taken away. This disturbance, however, 
seems to have been followed by no fur- 
ther consequences, and the remainder of 
the arms were secured. 

But during the months of May and June 
depredations of different kinds, and parti- 
cularly the seizure of arms, continued to be 
nightly committed in other parts of York- 
shire; and it is represented, that in the 
neighbourhood of Huddersfield and Birs- 
tall the arms of all the peaceable inhabi- 
tants had been swept away by bands of 
armed robbers. In consequence of these 
outrages the vice-lieutenant of the West 
Riding, the deputy lieutenant, and magis- 
trates, assembled at Wakefield on the 11th 
of June, and came to a resolution, ‘“* That 
the most alarming consequences were to 
be apprehended from the nightly depreda- 
tions which were committed by budies of 
armed men.” At the same time this re- 
markable circumstance was stated, that. 
amongst one hundred depositions taken by 
the magistrates of the facts of robberies 
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committed, there was only one as to the 
perpetrator of the crime. 

During the latter part of this period, it 
is represented that nightly robberies of 
arms, lead, and ammunition, were pre- 
valentin the districts bounded. by the 
rivers Air and Calder, and that the patroles 
which went along both banks of the Calder, 
found the people in the ill-affected Villages 
up at midnight, and heard the firing of 
small arms at short distances from them, 
through the whole night, to a very great 
extent, which they imagined proceeded 
from parties at drill. In. the corner of 
Cheshire touching upon Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, in the neghbourhood . and to 
the eastward of Ashton, Stockport, and 
Moultram, nocturnal meetings were. more 
frequent than ever, and the. seizure of 
arms carried on with great perseverance, 
Peculiar difficulties are stated to exist in 
this quarter from the want of magistrates, 

Your committee have not thought it 
necessary to detail, or even to state, all the 
outrages which have been committed in 
different parts of the country, but’ have 
selected from the great mass of materials 
before them, such facts only as appeared 
to them sufficient to mark the extent and 
nature of those disturbances. 

The ,causes alleged for these destruc. 
tive proceedings have been generally the 
want of employment for the working ma- 
nufacturers, a want, however, which has 
been the least felt in some of the places 
where the disorders have been most preva- 
lent, the application of machinery. to 
supply the -place of labour, and the high 
price of provisions ; but it is the opinion 
of persons, both in civil and military sta- 
tions, well acquainted with the state of the 
country,an opinion grounded upon various 
information from different quarters now 
before your committee, but which, for ob- 
vious reasons, they do not think proper to 
detail, that the views of some of the per- 
sons engaged in these proceedings have 
extended to revolutionary measures of the 
most dangerous description. 

Their proceedings manifest a degree of 
caution and organization which appears to 
flow from the direction of some persons 
under whose influence they act; but its 
the opinion of a person, whose situation 
gives him great opportunities of informa 
tion, that their leaders, although they may 
possess considerable influence, are still.o 
the lowest orders ; men of desperate for- 
tunes, who have taken advantage of the 
| pressure of the moment, to work upon th 
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inferior class, through the medium of the 
associations in the manufacturing parts of 
the country. } 

The general persuasion of the persons 
engaged in those transactions appear, 
however, to be, that all the societies in 
the country are directed in their motions 
by a Secret Committee, and that this Se- 
cret Committee is therefore the great 
mover of the whole machine ; and it is 
established by the various information to 
which the committee has before alluded, 
that societies are formed in different parts 
of the country; that these societies are 
governed by their respective secret com- 
mittees; that delegates are continually 
dispatched from one place to another, for 
the purpose of concerting their plans; and 
that secret signs are arranged, by which 
the persons engaged in these conspiracies 
are known to each other. The form of 
the oath or engagement administered to 
those who are enlisted in these societies, 
also refers expressly to the existence of 
such secret committees. 

The object of this oath is to prevent 
discovery, by deterring through the fear 
of assassination those who take it from 
impeaching others, and by binding them 
to assassinate those by whom any of the 
persons engaged may be impeached.— 
These oaths appear to have been admi- 
nistered to a considerable extent ; copies 
of them have been obtained from various 
quarters, and though slightly differing in 
terms, they are so nearly the same, as to 
prove the systematic nature of the concert 
by which they are administered. 

The oath itself is of so atrocious a na- 
ture, that your committee have thought it 
right to insert the form, as it appears in 
one of those copies :— 

‘I A. B. of my own voluntary will, do 
‘ declare and solemnly swear, that J never 
‘ will reveal to any person or persons under 
‘the canopy of heaven, the names of the 
‘persons who compose this Secret Com- 
‘ mittee, their proceedings, meeting, places 
* of abode, dress, features, connections, or 
‘any thing else that might lead to a dis- 
‘covery of the same, either by word or 
‘ deed, or sign, under the penalty of being 
* sent out of the world by the first brother 
‘who shali meet me, and my name and 
‘character blotted out of existence, and 
‘never to be remembered but with con- 
‘tempt and abhorrence; and I further 
‘now do swear, that I will use my best 
‘endeavours to punish by death any trai- 
* tor or traitors, should any rise up amongst 
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‘us, wherever I can find him or them, 
«and though he should fly to the verge of 
« nature, I will pursue him with increasing 
‘vengeance. So help me God, and bless 
‘ me to keep this my oath inviolable.’ 

The military organization carried on by 
persons engaged in these societies, has also 
proceeded to an alarming length; they 
assemble in large numbers, in general by 
night, upon heaths or commons, which are 
numerous and extensive in some of the 
districts where the disturbances have been 
most serious ; so assembled, they take the 
usual military precautions of paroles and 
countersigns; then muster-rolls are called 
over by numbers, not by names; they 
are directed by leaders sometimes in dis- 
guise; they place sentries to give alarm 
at the approach of any persons whom they 
may suspect of meaning to interrupt or 
give information of their proceedings ; 
and they, disperse instantly at the firing of 
a gun, or other signal agreed upon, and so 
disperse as to avoid detection. They have 
in some instances used signals by rockets 
or blue lights, by which they communi- 
cate intelligence to their parties. 

They have procured a. considerable 
quantity of arms, by the depredations 
which are daily and nightly continued ; 
they have plundered many places of lead 
for the purpose of making musket-balls, 
and have made some seizures of gun- 
powder. 

Their progress in discipline appears 
from the representation before given of 
the two attacks upon the mills of Rawdon 
and Henbury ; and the money, which has 
been in many instances obtained by con- 
tribution or pluader, answers the purpose 
of support, and may serve as an induce- 
ment to many persons to engage in these 
disturbances. 

The system of intimidation, produced 
not only by the oaths and engagements 
before mentioned, or by threats of vio- 
lence, but by the attack and destruction 
of houses and factories, by actual assassi- 
nation in some instances, and attempts at 
assassination in others, under circumstances 
which have hitherto generally baffled all 
endeavours to discover and bring to jus- 
tice the offenders, all tend to render these 
proceedings greatly alarming to the coun- 
try. In many parts, the quiet inhabitants - 
consider themselves as enjoying protection 
only as far as the military force can ex- 
tend its exertions, and look upon the rest 
of the country, where the disturbances 


take place, as at the mercy of the rioters, 
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The legal proceedings at Nottingham, 
checked the disposition to disturbance ia 
that quarter, but this effect did not extend 
to other parts of the country ; and though 
the proceedings under the special com- 
missions since issued, and the convictions 
and executions at Lancaster and Chester 
appear to make a considerable impression, 
they have been far from restoring peace 
and security to the disturbed districts. 

A great military force has been as- 
sembled; the local militia has been in 
many places called out, and has done 
good service; the yeomanry corps have 
been active and highly useful. Many of 
the magistrates have zealously exerted 
their powers, some of them at great per- 
sonal hazard. In many places great num- 
bers of special constables have been ap- 
pointed from amongst the more respectable 
inhabitants, and the Watch and Ward Act 
has been in some places put in force, 
though attempted without effect in others, 
or abandoned irom circumstances already 
stated. All these efforts have proved in- 
sufficient effectually to put down the spirit 
of disturbance: and it is therefore the de- 
cided opinion of your committee that some 
further measures should be immediately 
adopted by parliament for affording more 
effectual protection to the lives and proper- 
ties of his Majesty’s subjects, and for sup- 
pressing a system of turbulence and dis- 
order which has already proved destructive 
of thetranquillity, and highly injurious to 
the property and welfare of some of the 
most populous and important districts of 
the country, and which unless effectually 
checked, may lead to consequences still 
more extensive and dangerous, 


Mr. Patmer’s Per-Centace Bitt.] 
The Earl of Moira moved the order of the 
day for the third reading of this Bill. 

The Earl of Liverpool could not suffer 
the opportunity to pass, without declaring 
his decided opposition to the Bill. It pro- 
ceeded upon the foundation of a supposed 
agreement. There was no such agree- 
ment; except that which connected the 
Per-Centage with the discharge of the 
duty. Mr. Palmer had put an end to that 
by his misconduct. This misconduct had 
been justified upon the ground of irritation; 
but Mr. Palmer’s irritation was one which 
continued for two years. This claim, too, 
was now brought forward after Mr. Pitt’s 
death, who had by his conduct, in op- 
posing the claim in the House of Com- 


mons, shewn that he who best knew the 
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circumstances did not think the claim wel} 
founded. He concluded by moving 
“that the Bill be read a third time this 
day three months.” 

Lord Erskine supported the Bill. What. 


‘ever Mr. Palmer’s misconduct might have 


been, one thing was clear, namely, that 
it did not impeach his integrity; this was 
declared by the post masters general, in 
evidence, who were the accusers of Mr, 
Palmer. The House surely had nothing 
to do with the squabbles which were per- 
petually happening with an office, jealous 
of Mr. Paimer’s reform, and Mr, Pal- 
mer himself, who perhaps was too warm 
and irritable. If the House believed a 
bargain had been made, they were bound 
to see it fulfilled; for his part, he was de. 
cidedly of opinion, that Mr. P. was fally 
entitled to what he claimed. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that there 
Was not a tittle of evidence to shew that 
there was any agreement, independent of 
the discharge of the duties of the office; 
and there was no attempt to shew that 
there was any other agreement. He had 
seen the noble and learned lord (Ers- 
kine) in the situation of the highest 
legal authority of that House, and he 
might see him in that situation again; 
but in the middle state in which the noble 
and learned lord was at present, he ap- 
peared but darkly wise. The merits of 
Mr. Palmer had already been amply re- 
warded, 

Lord Erskine admitted that the Bill was 
not drawn with the utmost precision ; but 
he attended to the essentials of the case, 
and gave his conscientious opinion, 
biassed, perhaps, by the opinion he had 
given on it while at the bar, but perfectiy 
conscientious. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that his 
noble and learned friend certainly owed 
no apology to the House for being biassed 
by his former opinion—for he now gave 
one diametrically opposite—the opinion 
of Mr. Thomas Erskine was, that Mr: 
Palmer’s claim was well founded, pro- 
vided there was no forfeiture from miscon- 
duct. There was misconduct; and there 
fore the claim had no foundation. There 
was no agreement, and to give this sum of 
money to Mr. Palmer was a waste of 
public money. He deprecated the 
passing of this Bill too, on account of the 
precedent which it would establish, for 
appeals to parliament by projectors 
against the just decisions of the officers of 
the treasury. His noble and learned 
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fiend had spoken twice. He wished he 
had spoken four times, that their lordships 
might see how very bad that cause was 
in favour of which he, with all his great 
abilities, could say so little. 

The Earl of Moira noticed the argu- 
ments whieh had been severally adduced. 
There was no obvious connection between 
the dismission of Mr. Palmer from his 
place in the Post- office, and the refusal of 
his percentage. ‘The plan was fixed upon 
by Mr. Palmer himself, not as a reward of 
his exertions, but as a means of ensuring 
the successful progress of his plan. All 
the post-officers of that day were almost 

itively pledged against it; and leaving 
it to their care, would be leaving it to 
those who have since continued the oppo- 
sition to his claims. The noble earl, after 
traversing the usual ground on the subject, 
finished a very animated speech, by ap- 

aling to the House on the duties which 
placed them there—the importance of 
doing justice for justice’s sake, and the 
necessity of shewing to the people, that 
the House was not the tool of a minister. 

Lord Ellenborough very animatedly con- 
tended in favour of the amendment. Mr. 
Palmer had forfeited his agreement, and 
these were not times to make lavish ex- 
penditare of the pablic money. ‘Fhe sum 
granted in this case without justice was 


more than the reward of a Mariberough, 
a Nelson, or a Wellington, — 
Lord Mountjoy argued warmly in fa- 


vour of Mr. Palmer’s claims. He was of 
opinion, that gentleman had been most 
unhandsomely treated from the first: left 
to struggle with all the old officers of the 
establishment which he had reformed, 
and destitute of power to controul them, 
what could be expected, but a succession 
of disputes. Mr. Palmer was so well aware 
of this, that he particularly insisted on an 
appointment for life, and from which he 
could not be dismissed but by process of 
law. Such appoimtment was made out for 
him, by the acknowledgment of Mr. 
Pitt, in the evidence on their lordships’ 
table, but it was withheld for a time 
until an act of parliament could be passed 
torender it legal; and in the meanwhile, 
a different appointment was given Mr. 
Palmer, under which, owing to some mis- 
understanding, he was dismissed. He 
maintained, that as Mr. Palmer had stipu- 
lated for a life appointment, and the go- 
vernment had received his plan with that 
misunderstanding, that on any quarrel, 
they were bound to proceed with him as 
(VOL, XXUI. ) ae 
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if he had possessed such appointment, 
and bring the case before a court, for a 
regular decision; if they had made that 
constitutional appeal, and Mr, Palmer’s 
dismissal had resulted from it, them there 
would have been an end of the matter. 
But no! the government chose to take 
the law into their own hands ; to be judge, 
jury, and plaintiff also; a proceeding at 
issue with every principle of justice. 
What he would ask, did Mr. Palmer’s 
misconduct amount to? He was plagued, 
vexed, and thwarted ; and he wrote some 
angry letters, which any other might 
have done, under similar circumstances. 
As to his personal integrity, that was not 
attempted to be called in question. 
Let the House look to the evidence in 
their hands. They would see there that 
the postmasters gerieral, who were the 
accuses of Mr. Palmer, make a voluntary 
declaration, much to their honour, “ that 
they never had reason in the smallest de- 
gree whatever, to doubt Mr. Palmer’s 
integrity; and that. they desired to be 
understood, that Mr. Palmer’s personal 
interest could not be at all implicated in 
amy thing of which they complained.” 
One of the postmasters general (lord 
Walsingham) was then present, who 
would say, if he had mistated him. In 
short, the case was the plainest that ever 
was discussed: if the government disap~ 
proved of Mr. Palmer as an officer, they 
hada right to dispense with his further 
services ; but they had no right what- 
ever to refuse paying him the annual 
price which they had agreed to pay him 
for his improvement, Mr. Palmer only 
claimed a fortieth part of what he had 
put the country into possession of, and he 
had an undoubted right to it. 

The Earl of Hardwicke stated, that for 
want of that attention which was due to 
bills of such iaportance, where.the grant 


-would consequently be freed from taxes, 


which was not intended, he should feel 
inclmed to support the amendment. 

The Duke of Sussex was not actuated by 
a disposi‘ion to sapport any job; but he 
thought Mr. Palmer’s claim was founded 
in justice, and therefore it had his sup- 
port. If the minister were. improvident 
of the public money, and made a grant, 
he would sustain the grant, but make the 
minister responsible. Lord Camden’s 
letter, in his mind, justified the inference, 
that Mr. Pitt did intend to settle the 
agreement proposed with Mr. Palmer. 

bog Earl of Darnley was convinced that 

(2%) 
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justice was amply on the side of the 
claims. 

The question was then loudly called 
for, and the House divided, when there 
appeared— | 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 14. 

Vote or Crepit.} The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to take into consideration 
the Message of the Prince Regent, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that from the appearance of the House, 
which was very thinly attended, he ex- 
pected little opposition would be given to 
the proposition he was about to make. 
Indeed, he could hardly conceive a situa- 
tion of public affairs in which it would be 
more proper to arm the government with 
powers to enable them, during the 
summer, to make vigorous exertions in 
any quarter in which circumstances 


might render it necessary. The public 
were so well aware of the state of things 


at present, as not to require any particular 
insormation on the different points which 
called for the vigilant superintendance 
and attention of government. It was 
known that the British army had pene- 
trated into the centre of Spain; and, 
under all the circumstances, the necessity 
of continuing those vigorous efforts, by 
liberal supplies, which had already pro- 
duced such signal benefits on the penin- 
sula, was most apparent. It was not his 
intention to propose to*the committee a 
greater sum than he had mentioned when 
moving the supplies, namely, 3,000,000/. ; 
because he thought, that with the ad- 
vances already made for the public ser- 
Vice, it was as large a sum as would be 
wanted before parliament met again. 
Having made good the extraordinaries of 
the last year and the expenditure of the 
present, he hoped the military expences 
would not exceed what had already been 
voted by parliament. There was one 
source of expence with which the country 
had been heretofore burdened, which he 
hoped would be now, in « great measure, 
removed. He alluded to the expences of 
. our foreign military establishments, which 
were greatly increased by the unfavoura- 
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ble state of the exchange. In’ the ‘Jas 
year, owing to this cause, a loss of 
2,000,0001. had been incurred. — In con. 
sequence, however, of our renewed inter. 
course with America, he hoped that ey] 
would be remedied in a very great de. 
gree. That the hands of government 
should be strengthened by this grant, he 
did not think admitted of any doubt; 
for, whoever might be intrusted with the 
management of public affairs, at the pre- 
sent period, must be armed with ‘large 
powers. The right hon. gentleman cop. 
cluded by moving for the sum of 
3,000,0001. 

Mr. Tierney said, that every farthing of 
the last vote of credit was applied to mili. 
tary services; supposing, therefore, that 
the war was continued on the same scale, 
the present vote of credit would probably 
be applied to a similar purpose, and what 
fund would then remain to meet any exi- 
gency which might arise out of the state o 
Europe? ‘ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
aware that the last vote of credit had been 
expended in military services; but it 
should be recollected, that it went to make 
good the extraordinaries of the last year, 
That extraordinary expenditure had been 
calculated on in the present year, and to 
provide for it, an additional sum had been 
voted, which would have the effect of leay- 
ing part of the present vote applicable to 
any emergency. 

Mr. Tierney unfortunately did not un» 
derstand the right hon. gentleman. He 
then reiterated his statement, and enquired 
whether, under the circumstances stated, 
the present vote of credit would be sufi- 
cient to arm ministers with powers fitto 
meet any circumstance which might occur 
in the summer ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that having, in the present year, granted 
two millions, under the head of “ Extraor- 
dinaries,” more than in the preceding 
year, they must, in the ordinary course 
of things, have two millions to spare. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that as no subsidy 
was last year granted to Spain, every as- 
sistance which had been given to our allies 
there, had been defrayed by the vote’ ol 
credit. . 

Mr. Tierney observed, that if every ex- 
pence connected with the peninsula, aod 
all other contingencies, were to be defrays 
ed from the vote, not a shilling would be 
left for the service of any other part of 
Europe. 
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Lord Castlereagh said, if the public exi- 
gency required it, parliament might ‘be 
a plied to. 

Mr. Hutchinson rose in consequence of 
the assertion made use’ of by a right hon. 

ntleman, that the present war was carried 
on'with vigour. From the beginning of the 
contest to the present time, he could not 
perceive any vigour, except the vigour of 
expence. He protested against the mode 
in which the war was carried on ; as he 
could not entertain any hope that, under 
such a system, its termination would be 
favourable. 

Mr. William Herbert took that: opporta- 
nity of asking the noble lord, whether he 
had communicated to the Judge of the 
Court of Admiralty, the information which 
he had received from the American mi- 
nister, within the last few days, respecting 
the repeal of the Beriin and Milan Decrees? 
He considered this communication of the 
highest importance tothe American mer- 
chants, the seizure of whose vessels was 
now a matter of investigation in the Admi- 
ralty Court—their vessels having been 
seized subsequent to the repeal of the 
French Decrees, as appeared by the docu- 
ment to which he alluded. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the paper 
referred to by the hon. gentleman had 
certainly been sent to the Judge of the 
Admiralty-Court. It remained with the 
Court, however, to decide upon the evi- 
dence which might be adduced before them, 
whether the Berlin and Milan Decrees 
had in reality been repealed at the time 
stated or not. It was not the province of 
his Majesty’s ministers to give an opinion : 
the whole of the facts would be before the 
Court ; and no doubt their decision would 
be perfectly consistent with justice. 

Mr. Herbert observed, that the question 

was not of a limited nature, but extended 
generally to the policy of the Orders in 
Council. If those Orders were not of a 
retaliatory nature, they were null and 
void; if all cause for retaliation had ceas- 
ed, they must of course be considered 
completely nugatory ; and where seizures 
had been made, under their authority, 
restitution should of consequence be 
made, ! 
Sir W. Scott said a few words in support 
of the expediency of awaiting the judg- 
ment of the Court of Admiralty, which, 
he said, would be guided by the strictest 
Justice towards all parties. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the adoption of 
Any step which was not of a conciliatory 
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nature towards America, would be ex- 
ceedingly pernicious. For his own part, 
under existing circumstances, he was an 
enemy to all discussions upon this topic, 
and thought he should be acting the best 
part towards both countries, by abstaining 
henceforth from opening his mouth on the 
subject. 

The question for the Vote of Credit was 
then put, and agreed to. 


Case or Captain Kinc.] Lord Folke- 
stone rose, in pursuance of his notice, to 
call the attention of the House to the 
case of captain King. In submitting a 
motion upon the case of this gentleman 
he felt considerable regret, for several 
reasons: first, because he was of opinion, 
that individual cases of this description 
were seldom considered of sufficient im- 
portance to occupy the serious attention 
of the House; but, principally, because 
he felt that, at the present crisis, and at a 
period when the finances of the country 
were in such a state of embarrassment, 
any claim of a pecuniary nature should be 
listened to with considerable jealousy. 
The case of captain King, however, was 
one of such peculiar hardship and injus- 
tice, that he had every reason to believe 
the House would concur with him in be- 
lieving that they could not better discharge 
their duty towards themselves and the 
country, than by listening to his demands, 
and by doing something towards remu- 
nerating him for his arduous and merito- 
rious services. He hoped he should not 
hear in the House similar observations to 
those which were circulated abroad, and 
that he should not be told that captain 
King had precluded himself from all ad- 
vantage which he had reason to expect 
from the generosity of the crown, because 
he had presumed to submit his grievances 
to parliament. The fact was, that cap- 
tain King did not determine to submit his 
case to the House,-until he found that the 
most assiduous applications elsewhere 
were wholly useless. The noble lord 
wished here to observe, that the case of 
captain King was in no respect connected 
with that of sir Home Popham: it was 
wholly confined to its own merits, and 
whatever prejudices might be entertained 
in taking a view of it, if connected with 
the case of sir H. Popham, he trusted 
would be completely dissipated by this 
declaration, The noble lord then pro- 
ceeded to recapitulate all the circum- 
stances attending the case to which he 
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alluded: adverting first to the expedition to 
the Cape of Good Hope, under. the com- 
mand of sir Home Popham, who. had 
thought proper, although not appointed a 
commodore, to promote lieut. King to 
the rank of captain.. He next alluded 
to the expedition to Buenos Ayres, and 
to the meritorious and gallant exertions 
of captain Kiug, both at sea as a captain 
of the Diadem, and on shore as the com- 
mander of a body of troops: and in taking 
a review of all these circumstances he 
contended that captain King having been 
thus appointed, was fully entitled to a 
captain’s share in the prize-money which 
was allowed for the capture of Buenos 
Ayres. This, however, had been refused 
him, upon the ground that as sir Home 
Popham had not been regularly appointed 
a. commodore, he had not the power to 
raise him to the rank of captain. The 
noble lord then urged a variety of inge- 
niousargumenis in favour of captain King’s 
claims, contending, that as he had. per- 
formed all the services of a captain, had 
incurred all the responsibility, and had 
afterwards received the confirmation of 
his commission from the Admiralty, that 
he was fuily entitled to share according 
to the rank he held. His lordship con- 
cluded by moving—“< That the Papers 
laid before the House, on the 28th April 
and Ist May, should be referred to the 
consideration of a committee of the whole 
House.’’ ; 

The Speaker observed, that the noble 
lord must be aware that there was a stand- 
ing order which precluded the possibility 
of submitting any question to a commit- 
tee which involved the consideration of 
remuneration to any individual, unless re- 
commended from the crown. 

Lord Folkestone said, that his motion did 
not bear upon the face of it any allusion 
to remuneration whatever. 

The Speaker remarked, that the whole 
of the noble lord’s speech went to estab- 
lish the claim of captain King to remu- 
neration, and unless he could so frame his 
motion as to avoid that construction, it 
could not be entertained by the House. 

After some farther observations from 
the noble lord, he amended his motion by 
moving, “ That the papers already men- 
tioned be referred to a committee, to en- 
quire into the conduct of those who had 
advised the form of warrant for the divi- 


sion of prize money for the capture of 
Buenos Ayres.” 





Sit W. Scoce said, he was only wenenes 
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to oppose the claims of captain} King, from 
an imperious sense of duty. It- could.be 
no secret that sir Home Popham was sept 
out to the Cape of Good Hope, from 
whence he went on an expedition 4o 
Buenos Ayres, preparatory to which he 
made some arrangments in the way, of 
promotion, for the advantage of the pub. 
lic service. Those promotions had, hoy. 
ever, been declared null by a conrtof 
jusiice, and it was well known that the 
law regarding the distribution of prize. 
money, distinctly enacted, that no persons 
could share beyond the rank they held 
under general orders, whatever might 
be the arrangements of the commanders 
under whom they served. The right hoa, 
gentleman after some further observations 
vpon the Jaw respecting prize-money, 
said, that by those laws, however relac. 
tant he might feel to oppose captain King’s 
claims, he was bound by bis duty to give 
a negative to the motion which had been 
submitted by, the noble iord. 

Mr. Hutchinson was convinced, even 
from what had fallen from the learned 
judge, that, had the documents now be. 
fore the House been brought- in evidence 
into his court, the judgment would have 
been very different. He thought that 
captain King had been treated with great 
severity ; while, on the other hand, every 
indulgence had been shewn to sir Home 
Popham. He acknowledged the merit of 
that officer; but captain King had also 
distinguished himself during the present 
war in all parts of the world, and deserved 
to be treated in a manner equally favour. 
able. The hon. gentleman concluded by 
supporting the motion. 

Captain Beresford knew the details at. 
tending sir Home Popham’s expedition; 
that gallant friend of his was well. aware 
that he was sailing without a commodore’s 
commission, bat was only to assome the 
rank in case of the absence of a senior 
officer. Captain King was also awareof 
that circumstance; and such were his 
doubts, in consequence, that, previous to 
sailing, he had asked sir Home Popham 
whether or no he should get his regimen 
tals as captain? This he had from captain 
King himself. This circumstance of wait 
of legal rank was utterly anknown ‘to sit 
David Baird, who commanded at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and was prevailed upon 
sir Home Popham to.embark some ) 
for an expedition against Buenos A 
He would not, however, send the 
without a responsible Jand officer, and 
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made choice of general Beresford, who, in 
point of fact, was senior to sir Home Pop- 
ham. He would state no more in sir 
Home’s absence; he had for him the 
greatest regard ; but he was sure that no 
oficer in the navy had ever acted in a 
similar manner in similar circumstances. 

Lord. Castlereagh observed, that the 
whole subject had been’ so satisfactorily 
explained by the: right hon. and learned 
jadge, that there remained but little for 
him to say; he would observe, however, 
that the House could not too soon come to 
aresolution. They ought not to encou- 
rage those private unfounded applications, 
unless indeed they were determined to be- 
come a court of appeal from all the courts 
inthe kingdom. He did not mean by 
that to curtail the right of petitioning, but 
itshould be exercised only when the pro- 
per tribunals had neglected doing justice. 
In the present instance, the House ought 
to be even more cautious than in any other, 
for were they to interfere with the navy 
and army, there was no knowing where 
the evil would stop; they would put a 
stop to all subordination, and infringe on 
the privileges of the erown. After briefly 
recapitulating the different points of the 
case, his lordship said he should vote 
against the motion. 

Mr. Bastard said, that as the House was 
open to petitions against all grievances, 
and had the paramount authority to re- 
dress them, he should vote for the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Dent was of opinion, that all diffe- 
rence of opinion might be done away in a 
committee. 

_The motion was negatived without a di- 
vision. 


Fioccinc in tHe Army.} Mr. Bennet 
asked an hon. gentleman opposite whe- 
ther or no orders had been issued to pre- 
vent men unable to undergo at once the 
number of lashes to which they had been 
condemned, from being brought a second 
time under the halbert ? 

Mr. Manners Sutton replied, that no such 
order had been issued, nor had he been 
asked his opinion as to the propriety of 
adopting such a change. He had before 
declared, in that House, that no man 
ought to be liable to more lashes at one 
time than he could bear; but this declara- 
tion did not warrant the interpretation put 
upon it by the hon. gentleman. He did 
not wish to prejudge the question as to 
men being flogged a second time, he only 
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wished to state, correctly, the opinion he 
had announced, and to declare at the 
same time, that no such order as alluded to 
by the hon. gentleman had been issued, 
or was, he believed, in contemplation. 


Case or Mr. St. Jonw Mason.] Mr. 
Sheridan maintained, that that mode of 
inflicting punishment was the most cruel, 
atrocious, and unjustifiable, that could be 
devised.—Here the right hon. gentleman 
was reminded by the Speaker, that there 
Was no question before the House. 

Mr. Sheridan observed, however, that he 
could very easily bring himself into order 
again, by introducing his motion relating 
to Mr. St. John Mason, and which was 
perfectly analagous to the subject of un- 
just and cruel punishments. The noble 
lord opposite had objected, on a former 
occasion, to the House entertaining com- 
plaints of this kind, and perhaps he might 
object to his motion on the same grounds. 
He could not, however, conceive an ob- 
jection less founded ; for it was one of the 
first duties of the House to listen to com- 
plaints of grievances; and they had a 
standing committee appointed for that 
very purpose. There was, however, a 
great difference between his motion and 
that relating to captain King. In the last 
case, complaints were made only of a loss 
of money ; but in the case of Mr. St. 
John Mason, the loss of property had been 
attended with personal injury, and defa- 
mation of character. It was that last cir- 
cumstance which had principally inspired 
him with that unshaken perseverance with 
which he had sought for redress. Here 
the right hon. gentleman read a letter 
from Mr. William Hoare Home, member 
for Wicklow, recommending Mr. Mason’s 
case to Mr. Grattan’s consideration, as he 
was himself unable to attend his parlia- 
mentary‘duty. The right hon. gentleman 
had known nothing of Mr. St. John Mason 
before ; but some complaints having been 
made to him, of the abuses practiced in 
the Irish gaols, and Mr. Mason having 
written a pamphlet on the subject, from 
his own experience, this brought them ac- 
quainted together. Here the right hon, 
gentleman entered into an account of the 
enormous abuses and unparalleled oppres- 
sion practised in Irish gaols, which, how- 
ever, much to their honour, government 
had sought to remove. On a motion of 
his, grounded on the information he had 
received ;from Mr. St. Joho Mason, a com- 





a had been appointed to inspect all 
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gavls throughout the country. Some 
abuses had already been removed, and 
further amendments were expected. The 
right hon. gentleman then came to the 
Report, which was the subject of his mo- 
tion, and he maintained, that it would 
have been a reflection on the House, if, 
after an enquiry had been, on their re- 
commendation, ordered by the Prince 
Regent, the result of it had not been 
brought before them. This Report, ad- 
dressed to lord Hardwicke, on whom the 
right hon. gentleman passed a high enco- 
mium, had been transmitted by the duke 
of Bedford, accompanied with a letter. 
This Report, the production of a Mr. 
Townsend, who had been principally en- 
gaged in Mr. Mason’s arrestation, was, 
however, a most curious production. It 
detailed the grounds on which Mr. Mason 
had been arrested, those under which he 
had been detained, and his behaviour 
while under confinement. It was well 
worth attending, at first, the grounds on 
which he had been arrested. Mr. Mason 
lodged at a respectable boarding-house at 
Seapoint, within four miles of Dublin; 
and he had been arrested because he had 
been too late to dinner. The Report stat- 


ed, that from that delay in attending his 
meals, although no proofs could be adduc- 


ed that he had had any communication 
with the rebels in Dublin, yet, owing to 
the fermented times, it was strongly to be 
suspected. Mr. Mason was also acquitted 
in the Report, of having had any part in 
the murders which took place in Dublin 
on the 23d of July; but as he had the 
night after slept in St. James’s-street, near 
the scene of action, this formed another 
strong ground of suspicion. Another 
charge against Mr. Mason was contained 
in the anonymous copy of a lost original 
of a letter produced by Mr. Flint, as a 
justification for the arrest of that gentle- 
man.—(Here the right hon. gentleman 
read the letter, which contained the charges 
against Mr. Mason, of having associated 
much with the Irish rebels, and being 
one of a treasonable committee held in 
Exchequer-street; with having been at 
Tenby, Liverpool, the Hague, Coblentz, 
&c. for treasonable purposes. The names 
of persons were marked by stars, on which 
Mr. Sheridan commented with much 
humour.) Every word of these accusa- 
tions was directly false, for Mr. Mason 
had never been at any of the places men- 
tioned in this anonymous letter. _The fact 
was, that Mr. Mason had been trouble- 
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some, by complaining to every successive 
Secretary of State of the detestable ang 
inhuwan manner in which the prisoners 
had been treated, and his object was, to 
obtain an opportunity of replying to the 
falshuods by which his character had 
been aspersed, by appealing to the justice 
of pariiament, ‘The right hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving, “ That a Select 
Committee be appointed. to take into op. 
sideration the Report of the lord liey. 
tenant of Ireland, relative to the case of 
Mr. St. John Mason, and that Mr. Masog 
be heard before the said Committee,” 
Lord Castlereagh said, that he was whol. 
ly unprepared to travel through the extent 
of matter which the right hon. gentleman 
had gone through, and which could not 
have been expected from the notice he 
had given. He thought it was not per 
fectly fair to give sucha high colouring to 
the abuses complained of in the prisons, 
when those abuses had been long since 
removed, and were altogether unconnect 
ed. with the ,motion before them. The 
noble lord then went into the complaints 
preferred by Mr. Mason, which, he con- 
tended, were in a great measure unfound. 
ed, particularly those against Dr. Trevor, 
whom the letter of chief justice Downes 
completely exculpated. Every attention 
had been paid to the complaints made, 
and redress given where they were well 
founded. With respect to the particular 
case before the House, it was obvious on 
the face of it, that the grounds of arrest 
could not be made public, without the 
grossest breach of faith on the part of 
government; and it was quite unreasona- 
ble to expect, after the lapse of eight 
years, that all the particulars of the case 
should be gone into, when there had been 
three lord lieutenants, seven secretaries, 
and three attornies-general, in that space, 
in Ireland. The conduct. of Mr. Mason 
could be traced during his confinement 
which greatly aggravated his guilt; for 
he had exerted himself to effect the escape 
of Emmett and Russell, who were confined 
under the mostserious charge that could be 
brought against them, that of high treason. 
This alone formed a svfficient ground for 
the conduct of government. There could 
be no ground for acceding to the present 
motion unless there was reason to suppose 
the conduct of the lord lieutenant had 
been culpable ;. and, besides, he might 
be allowed to say, that Mr. Mason had 
less right to expect any further proceed. 
ings when he had not taken the trouble of 
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going to Ireland while the committee of 
enquiry was sitting. Onall these grounds 
he felt it his duty to oppose the motion. 

Sir F. Burdett supported the motion, and 
contended, that if there was no time when 
the grounds of accusation were to be made 
known in cases like the present, they 
might as well be given over to despotisin ; 
or they had better resort to the method 
formerly prevalent in Venice, of putting 
accusations into the lion’s mouth, by which 
any person, however innocent, might be 
denounced on secret anonymous informa- 
tion. The hon. baronet commented on 
the peculiar severity of Mr. Mascn’s case 
and the bad conduct of Dr. Trevor, which, 
though substantiated on oath before the 
commissioners, was yet approved of in 
their Report. He was disposed to acqnit 
lord Hardwicke of all participation in the 
abuses which had prevailed, but he consi- 
dered the underlings blameable. He was 
sorry that the motion did not go to refer 
thewhole Report to a committee of the 
House, instead of being limited. 

Mr. Robinson maintained, that the con- 
duct of Mr. Mason after his arrest, suffi- 
ciently shewed that there had been 
grounds for it; nor could he discover any 
reason for the anxiety shewn by Mr. 
Mason for the escape of general Russel, 
except that of sympathy. As for the se- 
cond part of the charge, relative to the 
treatment in prison, when complaint was 
made, inquiry had been instituted. The 
right hon. gentleman should have done 
Jord Hardwicke the justice to say, that so 
early as 1804 that enquiry had been made 
by his lordship’s desire, and all the evils 
complained of had been removed. No 
possible blame could attach to lord Hard- 
wicke, who, from the moment he heard of 
any complaint, was most anxious that the 
cause should be removed. 

Mr. W. Smith conceived that, in justice, 
the motion ought to be acceded to. The 
noble lord had argued on the length of 
time since these transactions had taken 
place, but he knew, of his own knowledge 
that Mr. Mason had been using every 
exertion for the last three or four years to 
obtain a hearing ; and he also knew, that 
his not having gone to Ireland arose from 
a misunderstanding. All the charges 
against Mr. Mason were unfounded, as to 
his having been at Dover, Liverpool, Chel- 
tenham, Hamburgh, ‘or the Hague; and 
homan could say that any credit was to 
be attached to a letter which contained so 
many falsehoods. He also could prove, 
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that he had no connection with Emmett 
for five years; and with respect to every 
other charge, he only demanded an op- 
portunity of refuting them. He did not 
pretend to deny, that Mr. Mason had 
been highly culpable, in endeavouring to 
effect the escape of prisoners; but at the 
same time he should have been confined’ 
without having any cruelties inflicted on 
him. The hon. gentleman then enlarged 
on the criminal conduct of Dr. Trevor, of 
which he gave several instances, among 
which he mentioned that of his having 
suborned a man to swear falsely relative 
to the bread with which the prison was 
supplied. He asked them, whether it wag 
too much to grant enquiry? If Mr. Mason 
failed in his proofs, let it be on his own 
head, but it was an abominable insult to 
disregard the complaints of a man because 
he was irritated from his sufferings. He 
exculpated lord Hardwicke, but thought 
enquiry was necessdty. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that the question be- 
fore the House was not what guilt was 
imputed to Mr. Mason, but what was the 
presumptive evidence which made it jus- 
tifiable in the Irish government to cause 
him to be arrested, Besides, the cases oft 
Emmett and Russel carried back a degree 
of confirmatory suspicion with them, 
which justified the conduct of government, 
As for the letter which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had so humourously commented 
on, it was not anonymous in any sense but 
that the name was not given, and the 
grounds of suspicion were quite sufficient. 
With respect to the merits of the case, he 
thought there was no ground for inquiry 
at the present time. 

Mr. Tighe supported the motion, and 
said that Mr. Mason deserved the highest 
honour for having been the cause of an 
enquiry into the abuses which prevailed 
in the prison of Kilmainham. 

Mr. Hutchinson was disposed to yote for 
an enquiry into the abuses which had pre- 
vailed during the suspension of the 
law, and he knew no man more. entitled 
to the reputation of innocence than Mr. 
Mason, from the continued anxiety he 
had shewn for an investigation into the 
merits of his case, which was that of a 


gentleman of liberal profession, honoura- 


ble connections, and independent proper- 
ty, plunged into a prison for two years, 
and deprived of all the advantages he pos- 
sessed. He was decidedly of opinion that 
the question ought to be entertained,’ and 
with that impression would yote for the 
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gavls throughout the country. Some 
abuses had already been removed, and 
further amendments were expected. The 
right hon. gentleman then came to the 
Report, which was the subject of his mo- 
tion, and he maintained, that it would 
have been a reflection on the House, if, 
after an enquiry had been, on their re- 
commendation, ordered by the Prince 
Regent, the result of it had not been 
brought before them. This Report, ad- 
dressed to lord Hardwicke, on whom the 
right hon. gentleman passed a high enco- 
mium, had been transmitted by the duke 
of Bedford, accompanied with a letter. 
This Report, the production of a Mr. 
Townsend, who had been principally en- 
gaged in Mr. Mason’s arrestation, was, 
however, a most curious production. It 
detailed the grounds on which Mr. Mason 
had been arrested, those under which he 
had been detained, and his behaviour 
while under confinement. It was well 
worth attending, at first, the grounds on 
which he had been arrested. Mr. Mason 
lodged at a respectable boarding-house at 
Seapoint, within four miles of Dublin ; 
and he had been arrested because he had 
been too late to dinner. The Report stat- 
ed, that from that delay in attending his 
meals, although no proofs could be adduc- 
ed that he had had any communication 


with the rebels in Dublin, yet, owing to 
the fermented times, it was strongly to be 


suspected. Mr. Mason was also acquitted 
in the Report, of having had any part in 
the murders which took place in Dublin 
on the 23d of July; but as he had the 
night after slept in St. James’s-street, near 
the scene of action, this formed another 
strong ground of suspicion. Another 
charge against Mr. Mason was contained 
in the anonymous copy of a lost original 
of a letter produced by Mr. Flint, as a 
justification for the arrest of that gentle- 
man.—(Here the right hon. gentleman 
read the letter, which contained the charges 
against Mr. Mason, of having associated 
much with the Irish rebels, and being 
one of a treasonable committee held in 
Exchequer-street; with having been at 
Tenby, Liverpool, the Hague, Coblentz, 
&c. for treasonable purposes. The names 
of persons were marked by stars, on which 
Mr. Sheridan commented with much 
humour.) Every word of these accusa- 
tions was directly false, for Mr. Mason 
had never been at any of the places men- 
tioned in this anonymous letter. The fact 
was, that Mr. Mason had been trouble- 
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some, by complaining to every successive 
Secretary of State of the detestable and 
inhuman manner in which the prisoners 
had been treated, and his object was, to 
obtain an opportunity of replying to the 
falshuods by which his character had 
been aspersed, by appealing to the justice 
of pariiament, ‘The right hon, gentleman 
concluded by moving, “ That a Select 
Committee be appointed. to take into con. 
sideration the Report of the lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, relative to the case of 
Mr. St. John Mason, and that Mr. Mason 
be heard before the said Committee,” 
Lord Castlereagh said, that he was whol- 
ly unprepared to travel through the extent 
of matter which the right hon. gentleman 
had gone through, and which could not 
have been expected from the notice he 
had given. He thought it was not per- 
fectly fair to give sucha high colouring to 
the abuses complained of in the prisons, 
when those abuses had been long since 
removed, and were altogether unconnect- 
ed. with the ,motion before them. The 
noble lord then went into the complaints 
preferred by Mr. Mason, which, he con- 
tended, were in a great measure unfound- 
ed, particularly those against Dr. Trevor, 
whom the letter of chief justice Downes 
completely exculpated. Every attention 
had been paid to the complaints made, 
and redress given where they were well 
founded. With respect to the particular 
case before the House, it was obvious on 
the face of it, that the grounds of arrest 
could not be made public, without the 
grossest breach of faith on the part of 
government; and it was quite unreasona- 
ble to expect, after the lapse of eight 
years, that all the particulars of the case 
should be gone into, when there had been 
three lord lieutenants, seven secretaries, 
and three attornies-general, in that space, 
in Ireland. The conduct. of Mr. Mason 
could be traced during his confinement 
which greatly aggravated his guilt; for 
he had exerted himself to effect the escape 
of Emmett and Russel], who were confined 
under the mostserious charge that could be 
brought against them, that of high treason. 
This alone formed a sofficient ground for 
the conduct of government. There could 
be no ground for acceding to the present 
motion unless there was reason to suppose 
the conduct of the lord lieutenant had 
been culpable ;. and, besides, he might 
be allowed to say, that Mr. Mason had 
less right to expect any further proceed- 
ings when he had not taken the trouble of 
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ving to Ireland while the committee of 
enquiry was sitting. Onall these grounds 
he felt it his duty to oppose the motion. 
Sir F. Burdett supported the motion, and 
contended, that if there was no time when 
the grounds of accusation were to be made 
known in cases like the present, they 
might as well be given over to despotisin ; 
or they had better resort to the method 
formerly prevalent in Venice, of putting 
accusations into the lion’s mouth, by which 
any person, however innocent, might be 
denounced on secret anonymous informa- 
tin. The hon. baronet commented on 
the peculiar severity of Mr. Mascn’s case 
and the bad conduct of Dr. Trevor, which, 
though substantiated on oath before the 
commissioners, was yet approved of in 
their Report. He was disposed to acqnit 
lord Hardwicke of all participation in the 
abuses which had prevailed, but he consi- 
dered the underlings blameable. He was 
sorry that the motion did not go to refer 
the whole Report to a committee of the 
House, instead of being limited. 
- Mr. Robinson maintained, that the con- 
duct of Mr. Mason after his arrest, suffi- 
ciently shewed that there had _ been 
grounds for it; nor could he discover any 
reason for the anxiety shewn by Mr. 
Mason for the escape of general Russel, 
except that of sympathy. As for the se- 


cond part of the charge, relative to the 
treatment in prison, when complaint was 
made, inquiry had been instituted. The 
right hon. gentleman should have done 
Jord Hardwicke the justice to say, that so 
early as 1804 that enquiry had been made 
by his lordship’s desire, and all the evils 


complained of had been removed. No 
possible blame could attach to lord Hard- 
wicke, who, from the moment he heard of 
any complaint, was most anxious that the 
cause should be removed. 

Mr. W. Smith conceived that, in justice, 
the motion ought to be acceded to. The 
noble lord had argued on the length of 
time since these transactions had taken 
place, but he knew, of his own knowledge 
that Mr. Mason had been using every 
exertion for the last three or four years to 
obtain a hearing ; and he also knew, that 
hisnot having gone to Ireland arose from 
a misunderstanding. All the charges 
against Mr. Mason were unfounded, as to 
his having been at Dover, Liverpool, Chel- 
tenham, Hamburgh, or the Hague; and 
homan could say that any credit was to 
be attached to a letter which contained so 
many falsehoods. He also could prove, 
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that he had no connection with Emmett 
for five years; and with respect to every 
other charge, he only demanded an op- 
portunity of refuting them. He did not 
pretend to deny, that Mr. Mason had 
been highly culpable, in endeavouring to 
effect the escape of prisoners; but at the 
same time he should have been confined’ 
without having any cruelties inflicted on 
him. The hon. gentleman then enlarged 
on the criminal conduct of Dr. Trevor, of 
which he gave several instances, among 
which he mentioned that of his having 
suborned a man to swear falsely relative 
to the bread with which the prison was 
supplied. He asked them, whether it wag 
too much to grant enquiry? If Mr. Mason 
failed in his proofs, let it be on his own 
head, but it was an abominable insult to 
disregard the complaints of a man because 
he was irritated from his sutierings. He 
exculpated lord Hardwicke, but thought 
enquiry was necessdty. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that the question be- 
fore the House was not what guilt was 
imputed to Mr. Mason, but what was the 
presumptive evidence which made it jus- 
tifiable in the Irish government to cause 
him to be arrested, Besides, the cases o 
Emmett and Russel carried back a degree 
of confirmatory suspicion with them, 
which justified the conduct of government, 
As for the letter which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had so humourously commented 
on, it was not anonymous in any sense but 
that the name was not given, and the 
grounds of suspicion were quite sufficient. 
With respect to the merits of the case, he 
thought there was no ground for inquiry 
at the present time. 

Mr. Tighe supported the motion, and 
said that Mr. Mason deserved the highest 
honour for having been the cause of an 
enquiry into the abuses which prevajled 
in the prison of Kilmainham. 

Mr. Hutchinson was disposed to yote for 
an enquiry into the abuses which had pre- 
vailed during the suspension of the 
law, and he knew no man more, entitled 
to the reputation of innocence than Mr. 
Mason, from the continued anxiety he 
had shewn for an investigation into the 
merits of his case, which was that of a 


gentleman of liberal profession, honoura- 


ble connections, and independent proper- 
ty, plunged into’ a prison for two years, 
and deprived of all the advantages he pos- 
sessed. He was decidedly of opinion that 
the question ought to be entertained,’ and 
with that impression would yote for the 
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motion, though it did not go as far as he 
could wish. 

Mr. Sheridan shortly replied, and said, 
that even though the House should refuse 
his motion, Mr. Mason would have the 
satisfaction of knowing that his character 
had beea amply vindicated by the testi- 
mony of several hou. members. 

The House then divided, 
For the Motion 
Against it 
Majority...ccccereeeeee soe ——40 


Cast or Mr. Fretcuer] Sir F. Bur- 
dett called the attention of the House to 
the Petition of Mr. Fletcher, a brewer of 
Westminster, which he had presented 
some time since, and which complained 
of the unwarrantable proceedings of the 
excise officers, by which he had been to- 
tally ruined, his property sold for 1401. 
though he had laid our 5,000/. on the pre- 
mises, and a lease of sixty-two years lost. 
The sum he had been sued for amounted 
to 2004. which he disputed, and had ap- 
pealed to the Commissioners and the Trea- 
sury in vain, and was therefore compelled 
to apply to the House for that redress 
which was denied bim elsewhere. The 
hon. baronet concluded by moving, “ That 
the Petition of Mr. Fletcher be referred to 
a select committee, To examine the matter 
thereof, and report the same to the House.”’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the case before the House was one wholly 
undeserving their notice, as the person in 
question exercised the joint trades of a 
brewer, maltster, and brick-maker, and 
had been convicted several times for 
fraudulent practices against the excise 
laws in each of those capacities, but bad 
been constantly treated with the utmost 
lenity. The convictions had been con- 
firmed, in every instance, on appeal, and 
an extent had been issued against him. He 
looked. on the case to be that of a shuffling 
traden, without capital, endeavouring to 
make a fortune by evading the excise 
laws. The right hon. gentleman then read 
a-petition from Mr. Fletcher to the Prince 
Regent, couched. in very strong language, 
and expressed a hope, that without his: 
making a comment on such unbecoming 
language, the House would reject the mo~ 
tien. 

Sir F. Burdett said, in reply, that the 
right hon. gentleman. had not. given any 
answer to the facts stated in the petition, 
and. again eommented: on the hardships of 
the case,the consideration of which ought 
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not to be influenced by the petition ad. 
dressed to the Prince Regent, under the 
influence of extreme suffering and injury. 

Mr. Wharton said, that the hon. baronet 
laboured under a total misconception of 
the case and of the excise laws, which bad 
been so repeatedly and flagrantly violated 
by: this person, that his own counsel 
thought it right to abandon his cause be- 
fore the Commissioners. 

The motion was then negatived without 
a division. 


PRESERVATION OF THE Pustic Pzace 
Bit.) Lord Castlereagh moved the order 
of the day for going into a committee on 
this Bill. He proposed to go into the 
committee merely for the purpose of mak- 
ing some technical amendments, and that 
the Bill should be re-committed to-morrow, 

Mr. Sheridan said, he had hoped that 
the Bill would have been divided. Some 
parts of the Bill, he believed, were neces- 
sary, but there were others which required 
further consideration. 

Lord Castlereagh thought that dividing 
the Bill would only multiply law to con- 
fuse the magistrates. He should therefore 
resist any such proposition. 

Mr. Abereromby was decidedly of opi- 
nion that the Bill ought te be divided. 

-The House then went into committee. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that as the law 
now stood, no man could act as a magis- 
trate who was not possessed of a landed 
estate of 100/. a year in the county in 
which he resided, and acted as such. He 
had therefore a new clause to propose to 
the committee, the purport of which was 
to give a power to the King to appoint 
magistrates in the disturbed districts who 
were not qualified by law. Such persons 
to remain as magistrates only during the 
continuance of the Bill. 

Mr. Tierney said, that this was the most 
monstrous proceeding of the noble lord’s 
he had ever heard of. The main argument 
in favour of the Bill had been, that it was 
not putting the country: into the power of 
the government, but: into that of the re- 
spectable magistracy of each county so 
disturbed. The state in the country which 
the magistrate held by nanny at least 
1001, a-year of landed estate, formed in 
the estimation of the public one great fea- 

ture of his. respectability. This, however, 
‘was a clause which went to set aside the 
| whole of the respectable magistracy, and 
| put into the commission of the peace men 
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fact but putting the whole country into the 
hands of the noble lord’s agents? It altered 
the whole tenour and nature of the Bill; 
and he was sure that many gentlemen who 
jast night voted for it, and had since left 
town, would, if informed of this clause in 


time to do so, come back and vote against. 


it It was taking the committee com- 
pletely by surprize. The noble lord 
might fancy himself in Ireland, and be in- 
clined to suppose the people of this coun- 
try in a state of rebellion; but English- 
men were unused to such proceedings. He 
hoped, therefore, the House would not 
agree to have the Bill recommitted before 
Thursday. . 

Lord Castlereagh said, he saw no reason 
forsuch a delay. The right hon. gentle- 
man would have an opportunity of object- 
ing to the clause in the committee; ano- 
ther on the report; and again on the third: 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Giddy thought the clause tended to 
degrade the magistracy, and that at a time 
when extraordinary powers were to be 
given to the magistrates. He was there- 
fore afraid it would have a bad effect. 

Mr. Barham spoke warmly in favour of 
postponing the committee to Thursday, to 
give time for the consideration of so ex- 
traordinary a clause. 

Mr. Wilbraham Bootle said, the clause 
was, in his opinion, open to much discus- 
sion, and appeared to be very objection- 
able; he would, therefore, be for delay. 

Mr. Babington was of the same opinion. 

Lord Castlereagh said, as he saw the 
committee did not view the clause in the 
same light as he did, he would withdraw 
it for the present, and propose it, in some 
other modified form, on the Report. 

Mr. Abercromby, Mr. W. Smith, and 
Mr. Bennet spoke against the clause. Mr. 
Bathurst defended it. 

Mr. Hutchinson insisted it was taking the 
House by surprize to introduce such a 
clause in the committee, after the Bill 
having been read a second time, and many 
Members were gone out of town who had 
voted for the Bill, without having an idea 
sich a monstrous clause would be attempt- 
ed to be introduced. He was sorry the 
noble lord should be allowed to withdraw 
his clause without meeting with the cen- 
ture of having it negatived. 

Some further conversation ensued, after 
which leave was given to withdraw the 
clause. The House then resumed, the 

chairman reported progress, and asked 
ave to sit again. : 


(VOL, XXIIL ) 


West India Revensies Bill. 
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West Innia Revenves Brit.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill for enabling the persons 
appointed to examine into matters relative 
to the Revenue of Customs in America 
and the West Indies, to enquire into the 
Revenues and Property of the Crown in 
the West Indies and South America, and 
for regulating the Fees of Officers of the 
Customs in America and the West Indies. 

Mr. Browne could not but feel consider= 
able surprize and regret, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could feel himself 
at liberty to introduce a Bill of such im- 
portance at this late hour'of the night, and 
at this late period of the session; the ob- 
jects which it had in view, both upon 
public and private grounds, ‘demanded 
more consideration than could We bestowed 
upon it at this state of the session, when 
4-5ths of the House were out of town, and 
scarcely a business day of the session re- 
mained. With respect to the first object, 
namely, that of regulating the fees of 
custom-house officers in the West Indies, 
the right hon. gent. would admit, that as 
it affected the rights and interests of ab- 
sent persons, it was a subject of very grave 
consideration, and ought not to be pro- 
ceeded upon till an ample opportunity had 
been afforded to those absent persons of 
knowing the operations of the Bill, and of 
stating their objections to it. It ought 
not to be undertaken too, but upon strong 
parliamentary grounds; but at present 
there was no information whatever upon 
the table of the House to shew, that abuses 
existed in the custom houses in the West 
Indies, so as to make regulations neces- 
sary, or that the regulation proposed by 
the Bill, proceeded not merely on grounds 
of expediency to the public,*but upon 
grounds of justice to those individuals 
whose rights were to be affected by it; 
there was no report or paper before the 
House, to shew the foundation of this pro- 
ceeding, and surely the House would not 
proceed in the dark, upon a blind confi- 
dence in these commissioners, without 
any the least opportunity of knowing 
whether they proceeded upon a just view 
of all circumstances and considerations 
connected with such an enquiry, or whe- 
ther they proceeded to curtail these fees, 
because they thought that that was the 
object of their errand, and an-acceptable 
service to their employers. With respect 
to the other object of the Bill, namely, to 
enquire into the property of the crown in 
South - arr and the West Indies, ‘he 

(3 ¥) 
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could not possibly conceive how an act of 
parlidment could be necessary for the pur- 
poses of such an enquiry; why should 
custom house commissioners be entrusted 
with such an enquiry? Are there not go- 
vernors in the different islands competent 
to make the enquiry ? Who more fit than 
those governors? It is a necesary part of 
their duty one would think, and could not 
be delegated to others without some slight 
or indelicacy, but if it be insisted that 
commissioners are necessary, there are 
commissioners of public accounts resident 
in the West Indies armed with all neces- 
Sary power to enquire into all public mat- 
ters, without saddling the country with 
the expence. of an extraordinary board ; 
but the enquiry is scarcely necessary, for 
his Majesty’s ministers have taken upon 
themselves to commit the whole of the 
property of the crown in the Dutch set- 
tlements, which contains by far the 
greater part of the crown property, to a 
certain description of persons in this 
country forming a company not unlike the 
old Sierra Leon company, to be by them 
dealt with, cultivated or not cultivated, 
preserved or not, at their will and discre- 
tion. Upon this part of the subject, much 
constitutional ground of objection pre- 
sented itself to his mind, which he would 
not now press upon the House, as it would 
more, fitly form matter for separate dis- 
cussion: besides it appeared to him to in- 
volve in great risk, the whole system of 
things in the West Indies, and to have im- 
posed upon the government a great and 
awful responsibility ; but that was a_ part 
of the subject also, upon which much re- 
mained to be urged at some future period. 
‘He mentioned the circumstance now to 
shew, that there were persons enough in 
the West Indies to make this enquiry, 
without detaining an extra set of commis- 
-sioners there, for that service. Upon the 
whole, he earnestly entreated that the right 
hon. gent. would suffer the Bill to lay over 
till the next.session. And in the mean 
time it was indispensably necessary that 
he should put upon the table of the House, 
the report of the commissioners upon 
which the Bill was founded. 

Mr. W. Smith vindicated the govern- 
ment in the disposal which they had made 
of their property, and highly extolled the 
motives of those who had undertaken the 
trust.. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
the Bill to be brought in, and assured the 


bon. member that the report of the com- 
? J 
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missioners should be laid upon the table 
and that the Bill should be printed, and 
time afforded for its consideration, before 
the second reading. 


Leave was then given to bring in the 
Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 16. 


PresERVATION OF THE Pustic Pracy 
Brut.] Lord Castlereagh moved the farther 
consideration of the Report. He said, 
there had been a mistaken feeling in the 
House on Tuesday night, that it was the 
intention of his Majesty’s ministers to give 
magisterial powers to persons not connect» 
ed with the disturbed counties, or not cons 
nected with the landed interest. Govern- - 
ment meant no such thing, but merely to 
consign this authority to the sons of peers, 
and of persons qualified to sit in parlia. 
ment, who though not in fact qualified to 
act, were peculiarly entitled to the confi. 
dence of the country. 

General Tarleton spoke against the Bill, 
and was proceeding to give a detail of the 
proceedings in the Irish rebellion, when 
he was called to order by Mr. Huskisson, 
who desired the Speaker to read the ques- 
tion.—General Tarleton persisting in his 
right to allude to Ireland, was again pro- 
ceeding on that subject, when Mr. Wal- 
lace rose to order. General Tarleton said, 
he would come to the point, which was, 
whether the noble lord, though he might 
have courage enough to sink with the 
Royal George, was fit to guide the state 
vessel in a storm? He concluded by pro- 
testing against the Bill. 

The Report was then taken into farther 
consideration, and the Bill was re-com- 
mitted. £ 

Mr. Abercrombie objected to the clause 
empowering magistrates to search for arms 
on surmise and frivolous pretences. Such 
powers should only be given after infor- 
mation furnished on oath. He recom- 
mended the employment of the military 
rather than the civil power. 

Lord Castlereagh would not wish the 
learned gentleman to turn his back on the 
civil and constitutional power. He al- 
lowed that it was proper to entertain a jea- 
lousy on the subject of searching for arms, 
but it should be recollected, that it was 
not mandatory on the magistrates to exer- 
cise this power in every instance, but left 
to their discretion to employ it only where 
it might be deemed absolutely necessary. 
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In case of abuse of this power, the Bill 
fornished the subject with redress. The 
noble lord concluded by contending, that 
if in a period like the present, checks 
were imposed to encumber the authority 
of magistrates, they would be enabled 
only feebly to torment the community, 
on not to-’protect it. 

Mr. Bennett wished to know, what was 
the precise security against abuse of 

wer in the magistrates: and read se- 
veral extracts from the proclamations is- 
sued during the Irish rebellion, to shew to 
what excess this power might be carried, 
and how liable it was to the most extrava- 
gant misapplication. The abuses which 
prevailed in Ireland under similar powers, 
was enormous. Lord Cornwallis, in his 
opinion, saved that country, but it was by 
measures of lenity and mildness. He 
wished the same course to be pursued 
here. He thought the powers of the law 
fully sufficient, and that they had been 
exercised with sufficient rigour: a woman 
had been executed as an example to 
women, and a child as an example to 
children. 

Mr. Bathurst thought there was no simi- 
litude between abuses which the army 
might have committed in Ireland, and the 
powers which were prepared to be vested 
inthe magistracy. As to the good which 
had been said to have been done by re- 
pealing ‘the Orders in Council, he must 
consider, that the system of robbing 
houses to get arms had nothing to do with 
the Orders in Council, but was part of a 
system of the agitators to break out at 
some future time against the government. 
Against such practices, some strong mea- 
sures were absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Tighe said, that the act in Ireland 
entirely failed of the effect’ it was in- 
tended to produce, and the only arms 
given up were spare arms given by the 
rebels, in order to save their houses from 
being burned. He had a high respect for 
the magistracy of this country, and hardly 
knew how to oppose any measure that the 
inhabitants of the disturbed districts should 
consider necessary to their preservation. 
He, however, thought great abuses were 
probable, when.a single magistrate might 
act.in this manner on suspicion, or on the 
information of such a description of spies: 
a% were now going abroad. 

Mr. Giles said, he saw no reason for the 
distinction of requiring two or more magis- 
trates to sign the warrant in the case of 
feceiving arms, and in not requiring it in 
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the case of the search for arms stolen or 
collected for improper purposes. He’ 
therefore moved, as an amendment to the 
clause, that instead of giving the power to 
one justice of the peace, it should be to 
two or more magistrates in both cases. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that when it was 
only to receive arms from those persons’ 
in whose houses they were not sufficiently 
secure, time might be well allowed to ap- 
ply to two justices; but when a search 
was to be made for arms stolen, as in many 
places there were not two in the neigh- 
bourhood, it would defeat the very object 
of the search if there were to be such de- 
lay. It was certainly possible, that, 
with all the care that might be taken, 
some abuses would take place ; but in all 
those considerations, one must balance the 
degree of abuses to be apprehended 
against the advantages to be expected 
from the adoption of the measure. 

Mr. Tierney saw no reason for the dis- 
tinction which was made, except in the 
case of an immediate pursuit to be made 
after the robbers who had stolen the arms. 
But if a magistrate were to grant his war- 
rant merely on general suspicion, or the 
information of his spies, he thought it 
would be very useful that he should be 
required at least to convince some other 
magistrate that the suspicion was reasona- 
ble. When it was considered out of what 
description of persons constables might 
be taken to execute these warrants, and 
that they might take whom they would 
for their assistants, there was every reason 
to expect great abuses in acting’ upon 
them. An Englishman’s house would be 
no longer his castle. When he was sum- 
moned in the dead of the night to open his 
doors, and give up his arms, he might pos- 
sibly take the constables party for general 
Ludd’s people, and shoot one of them. 
He respected highly the magistracy of 
the country in general, and thought no 
character more amiable or useful than 4 
man of fortune who-spent his time in doing 
justice among his neighbours gratuitously; 
and in reconciling their differences. There 
was a sort of justices of peace, however, 
for whom he could feel no such respect. 
There were men of very small fortines 
most anxiously soliciting to be made 
justices, with the view of increasing ‘their 
personal importance, and recommending 
themselves to the government as most 
active magistrates. Their activity would 
be their recommendation; and the number 





iw people whom they had taken up would 
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be their pride. Now, he did not wish to 
see this description of justices of the peace 
armed with so much power; neither did 
he conceive it safe to arm with it the ma- 
istrates of every petty borough town. 
f the mayor and aldermen of those towns 
were to have such extensive powers, they 
might abuse them very much in every 
ferment arising from an election. He could 
notapprove either of allowing two or more 
‘magistrates to determine from what qua- 
lified. persons arms were to be taken, or 
from whom they were not to be taken. 
If.abiind man, to be sure, had arms in his 
house, they might pronounce that he could 
not make use of them, and might as well 
give them up; but when the arms were in 
the possession of a man that had eyes and 
good health, how could the two magis- 
trates determine whether they were safe 
or not? What means had they to pro- 
nounce upon the courage of each indi- 
vidual, or his power to retain his arms? 
Ifthe arms were to_be taken from a man 
on the ground of their not being safe, he 
should conceive that an imputation either 
to his loyalty or his courage, and the latter 
imputation might be just as painful to his 
feelings asthe former. He would declare 
as a member of the Secret Committee, that 
he did not believe there was any depot of 
arms made for the purpose supposed ; that 
he did, not believe..200 stand of arms 
had been taken altogether, and that he be- 
lieved. the.arms that were stolen were for 
the purpose of defending the nocturnal de- 
predators in their excursions, and not: for 
the purpose of making war upon the go- 
Veroment or the army. He did not be- 
lieve that what was called drilling among 
them amounted at all to learning the - use 
of arms or military discipline. Indeed, 
he learned very litle more from being a 
member of the committee, than he had 
been informed by the newspapers before ; 
and every new information that he had 
got, diminished, instead of increasing, the 
alarm he before felt. He was as, well 
convinced as any man that these nocturnal 
meetings and destructions of property 
ought to be prevented, but he did not think 
it necessary for the’ prevention of them, 
that Englishmen: should no longer be al- 
lowed to conceive their home-their. castle; 
at.all events, he thought, the ground. pro- 
ee by bis hon. friend (Mr. Giles), would 
be right, and that. it should-be left at 
least. to the opinion of two magistrates, 
as a-power so rigorousshould: be exer- | 
Cl 94 
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Mr. Bathurst supported the clause, ag 
being essentially necessary. 

Mr. Wilberforce approved of the autho. 
rity being vested in two magistrates, 
though in other respects thought theclause 
highly essential. 

Sir G. Warrenderalso concurred in,think. 
ing the clause in question the essential 
part of the Bill. ~ 

Lord Castlereagh contended, that if » 
single magistrate could not act, but must 
wait, in all instances, till two magistrates 
could be found, the hands of the magix. 
trates must be completely tied mp, and thay 
it would be better to leave out the clause 
altogether. — 

Mr. Wilbraham Bootle said, there would 
be the greatest difficulty in many. parts of 
Lancashire, of getting two magistrates to, 
gether ; and if the clause wasso amended 
it would be totally ineffectual. ; 

Mr. Hobhouse also enforced the neces 
sity of vesting the power in one magisy 
trate only. 

Mr. Hawkins’ Browne supported thé 
original clause, 


Mr. Martin, of Galway, also supported 


it, and observed, that with regard to its 
operation, nothing unpleasant could re- 
sult from it, provided no illegal and'tumul- 
tuary resistance was offered. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that he certainly did 
not mean to have offered a word in the 
committee, reserving his objectionsagainst 
the principle of the Bill, upon the report 
being brought up; but what he had heard 
from the hon. gentleman who spoke ‘last, 
and from other ‘members, induced him.to 
depart from that resolution. 
friend who spoke last had maintained that, 
with regard. to the operation” of the Bill, 
there could be no strife; where there was no 
opposition; certainly that was true, and 89 
he might have said that. no rape could be 
committed where there was.no opposition, 
His objections to the clause in question 
were strong. It went, not only to take the 
arms from the suspected disloyal, but from 
the man who was suspected. of timidity, 
The Bill,was intended to provide against 
the forcible seizure of arms; and yeh 
what did the law in question. propose t 
do? To emulate, to copy, the very crime 
it condemned, - It. was empowering 18 
-own agents'to. plunder arms {nom all who 
had them in i And. at, what 


time was it so acting ? Ata moment when 
we were.told the crisis of our affairs was 
‘such, that we onght.to be an armed nation + 





}-Yet, the. government were mow trying t 
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make ys a disarmed nation. And where 
was the cause? Did the people for whose 
sake it was pretended they were legislat- 
ing, ask it of the government? Did they 
rovel at the feet of ministers, did-they 
crawl upon their knees before them, and 
spplicate to be disarmed? Did they 
say, we are too dastardly to defend our- 
selves, take from us our arms, for we can- 
got use them, and keep.them in your cus- 
tody? No! He denied the people. of 
England were yet so base, were yet so de- 
graded! He denied also, that there was 
ay necessity now for the measure at all. 
He denied it on the face of the Report. 
The whole business. reminded him of the 
sham plots and conspiracies of 1793. He 
remembered what were the alarms and 


_ fictions of that period. He remembered 


when it was spread abroad, that vast funds 
were Collected in order to support the dis- 
affected and organize them; and yet. it 
was proved upon oath at the Old Bailey, 
that the whole amount of those fands was 
9, 15s, That was their exchequer. 
Another report too of a censpiracy at that 
petiod he remembered, with all the addi- 
tions of arms, trainings &c. . And how 


did it turn out ? Nine tailors and one pike 
were discovered ina back garret in Tooley- 
street, in the borough. He recollected, 
also, that such was the eagerness to find 


plots at that time, that a magistrate said to 
him on the occasion, “ No. young and 
tender mother ever dwelt with more fond- 
ness upon: her first-born ‘child, than. we 
did upon that pike!’’ He could not help 
expressing |his decided) objection to the 


, Bill, framed as it was upon the Report of 


Acommittee where no evidence was per- 
mitted to gyide their decision. He would 
have had every -sort of parole evidence 5 
examinations and cross-examinations,: full 
and substantialproof, before the govern- 
ment dared to suspend the:constitution’ of 
the country. In the worst exigencies: of 
Treland,, no such law as the present was 
Proposed. A power for disarming the 
people indéed was granted, .and:so was a 
certain power to magistrates, but they were 
somewhat different. He well remembered 
the discussions.at that period. He well re- 
membered the foul and unmanly debates 


in that House, when it.was a question 


about searching for arms:in the women’s 
bed chambers, as to how long a woman 
might be allowed to dress in, before she 
opened the door for the officers to search. 
Some gentlemen proposed seven minutes ; 
he without any great effort of chivalrous 
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feeling, ventured to suggest ten minutes; 
but the noble lord opposite proposed that a 
reasonable time should be granted, which 
was at last carried. That act, however, 
which originated with his right bon, friend, 
(Mr. Pole), much to his honour, did not con- 
fer any thing like the powers upon magis- 
trates intended to be conferred by the 
present Bill. No magistrate had power 
to search for arms vpon suspicion, but 
upon oath; and information was to be 
transmitted to the lord lieutenant, and an 
authority from him, or from his chief 
secretary, was to be granted before the 
magistrate could act: thos making the 
executive government responsible.—([ere 
Mr. Sheridan read one or two of the 
clauses.) Good God (continued the right 
hon. gentleman,) compare the two occa- 
sions !—Compare the two-acts! Compare 
the provocations inthe one country and ip 
the other! He should have thought there 
was some wisdom in the proceedings of 
ministers, did there now exist any perils 
—but they came like sea- gulls, screaming 
when the storm was over. Another and 
a sufficient remedy had, been applied: 
the disturbances weré conpfessedly. .de- 
creasing, and yet such a measure as the 
present, which could only have the effect 
of ircitating, was to be proposed. He 
hoped he had put the intended clause in 
such a light as would make it impossible. it 
should remain. 

The Attorney General said, he was not 
at all surprised at the conclusion to which 
the right hon. gentleman had come, as:he 
totally disbelieved the Report of the coms 
mittee. Certainly, if that Report: was 
false, there could be no occasion for 
such.a measure as was now proposed, and 
every person thinking with the right bon; 
gentieman must come to the same con 
clusion. Jt was lucky for the right:hon. 
gentleman, however, that he had ne local 
knowledge which justified the Report. 
He contended, however, that the facts 
contained in the Report were such asifully 
justified the Bill, and he cautioned the 
House how it gave credit to the delusion 
that, because the disturbances were now 
suspended, during the assizes, and while 
parliament was deliberating upon them, 
that therefore they had ceased. Hecould 
state, however, that very recent intelli+ 
gence had arrived of intimidation baving 
been used, threatening the lives of per- 
sons if they gave evidence against those 
who were to be tried. Hedeprecatedthe 
levity with which the subject had ‘been 
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treated by the right hon, gentleman. 
The object of the clause was to keep the 
arms of the people in safe custody, and 

revent the insurgents from getting them. 
He had alluded also to Ireland; but he 
wished he had read the date of the act 
from which he had some clauses. Was not 
the date 1810? And was that the period 
when Ireland was convulsed with outrages? 
How easily the right hon. gentleman be- 
lieved outrages that did not exist, and 
disbelieved them when they did exist! 
In fact, that act which he had alluded to, 
had been passed, because all disturbances 
bad ceased in Ireland; and it was intended 
to mitigate the provisions of the act of 
1797. He would ask the right hon. gen- 
tleman what had been the act in force for 
13 years before 1810? 

r. Hutchinson warned the committee 
against subjecting themselves to the great 
responsibility of legislating in utter igno- 
rance of the true nature of those proceedings 
which had been laid down ‘as a precedent. 
It had been again asserted by the noble 
viscount, that no tortures, no excesses of 
any kind had been committed against the 
people of Ireland,. previous to the com- 
mencement of the rebellion in 1798. -He 
(Mr. H.) had in his place upon a former 
night denied that assertion, and he now rose 
again to give that assertion of the noble 


lord’s his most unqualified contradiction. 
He was therefore at complete issue with 
the noble viscount, and he was prepared 
to prove by evidence at their bar, that he 
was too well grounded in the charges he 


then made. He solemnly charged the 
government of lord Camden, of which the 
noble lord was for a considerable period 
the ostensible part, and for the -whole 
period the confidential adviser; he so- 
lemnly charged that government with 
permitting torture throughout -Ireland 
before the rebellion. “I assert,’ said Mr. 
Hatchinson, “ that under the eyes of that 
government, for two long years before the 
rebellion, the people of Ireland were suf 
fering under every infliction of outrage 
that could goad them to resistance. I as- 
sert, that for two years before the rebel- 
lion, the system of infliction was prosecu- 
ted through every means of torture and 
outrage, breaking open of houses at the 
dead of night, flogging, picketting, burn- 
ing, half-hanging, violation of women, 
depredation of property, licenced plunder, 
legalized murder—horrors, that but to think 
of was sufficiently dreadful—to detail dis- 
gusting: To be conscious that they once 
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happened might have its use in warnin 
an English House of Commons, how they 
opened an avenue for the introduction of 
such calamities. (Hear, hear!) They 
knew not what Ireland had suftered—jet 
them beware how they took the first step 
that was to lead this country toa know. 
ledge of such misery.—He again solemnly 
pledged himself if required, to prove: at 
their bar by undoubted evidence the truth 
of all the assertions he had advanced. 

~ The committee then divided—A yes 17; 
Noes 18; Majority 59. 
- A second division took place on the 
clause, empowering magistrates to lodge 
in a safe depot the arms so taken.—Ayes 
75; Noes 16; Majority 59.—The House 


then resumed, and the Report was ordered 


to be received to-morrow. 


Se 


‘HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, July 17. 


Tae tate Overture From France} 
Lord Holland, before he proceeded +o 
move the order of the day, wished ‘to 
know from.the noble lord opposite, whe- 
ther ministers were in possession: of any 
further information relative to the late 
Overture from France, than what had been 
published in the foreign papers? ‘Was it 
the intention of the executive government 
to take this subject. into their considera- 
tion? He was desirous of abstaining from 
delivering any opinion’ respecting the 
answer to that Overture, although he was 
certainly not disposed to admit, much less 
to guarantee, the existence of king Joseph 
at the head of the government of Spain as 
a principle of negociation. He should 
have approved, however, of entering’ into.a 
negociation upon the principle of render- 
ing Spain independent of France. He, at 
the same ‘time, with respect to the terms 
of the answer which had been published, 
could not but protest against the diffioulty 
which appeared to be felt in designating 
the emperor of France, as emperor. He 
wished.to know whether it was intended to 
communicate . any further information 
upon the subject to parliament or the pubs 
lic, and whether lord Castlereagh had re- 
ceived any answer to his letter ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that he had 
no difficulty in admitting that the corres- 
pondence in question (without tying him- 
self to the critical exactness of any pat~ 
ticular expression) was substantially cor- 
rect. 
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these documents before: parliament at an 
earlier period, since the answer of lord 
Castlereagh afforded an opportunity for 
explanation; which explanation, however, 
had not yet been given. If any one 
now chose to move for these papers, he 
had no objection to produce them. With 
respect to the recognition to which the 
noble lord had adverted, government 
had acted upon the principle of all former 
overnments, and even of that of which the 
noble lord had formed a part, which was, 
that such acknowledgments ought not to 
be made gratuitously, but ought to be the 
objects of a stipulation for a consideration 
and equivalent. , But whatever objection 
some might find to the language of the 
answer, there were few, either in parli- 
ment, or in the country at large, who 
would find fault with the matter of that 
answer. All would agree, that if the ac- 
knowledgment of Joseph Buonaparté as 
king of Spain was to be made a necessary 
preliminary by the French government, 
no negociation could be entered upon by 
the government of this country on such a 
basis. It had, therefore, been requisite to 
call for an explicit declaration on that sub- 
ject, in the first instance. No» communi- 
cation in reply had been received ; and 
there the matter had rested. He repeated, 
that he saw no objection tolaying the cor- 
respondence on their lordships’ table, if 
any of them thought it worth while to 
make a motion for that purpose. 

The Earl of Lauderdalé would not make 
any observation on the subject either way 
at present; but merely asked, whether 
_ he understood the noble earl correctly, 
when he conceived him to have said, that 
no answer whatever had been returned to 
the letter of lord Castlereagh, and that no 
other paper had passed, except those 
which had already appeared ? 

The Earl of Liverpool could assure the 
noble lords, that no communication what- 
ever had taken place, since the answer 
alluded to had been returned ; that which 
the noble lords saw published, was. the 
whole of what had passed between the 
two governments on the occasion. 


Inrormations Ex Orricio.] Lord Hol- 
land having moved the order of the day 
for the second reading of the Ex Officio 
Information Bills, and the same being read 
accordingly, observed, that in rising to 
abi the second reading of these Bills, 
he was aware how little attractive the sub- 
ject was, and that the season of the year 
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‘at which it was now brought forward was 
not very favourable to a full attendance. 
He would not, however, detain their lord- 
ships in detailing the reasons which had 
prevented him from bringing this very 
important question under their considera- 
tion at an earlier period of the session. 
This postponement made it very improba» 
ble that his object would be obtained, and 
rendered the present time of all others 
the most inauspicious to the success of 
such a measure as that which he proposed. 
It might perhaps be thought by some, 
that considering the nature of the subject, 
which must be well known to their lord- 
ships, and considering that he had before 
explained his sentiments in regard to it at 
some length, he might spare the House 
the trouble of hearing the same things re- 
peated on the present occasion. It was 
certainly with a degree of reluctance that 
he trespassed upon their lordships’ atten- 
tion, by recurring to arguments and ob- 
servations which he had urged upon a 
former night. But when he recollected 
the manner in which the question had 
been then received—when he recollected 
how completely the subject had been mis- 
conceived, and misrepresented, by those 
by whom he was anxious not to be mis- 
conceived and misrepresented, and from 
whom he might have expected to receive 
support and assistance, he felt the neces- 
sity of recapitulating shortly the. view of 
the grounds upon which he rested the Bills 
under consideration; the views which 
convinced him that some regulation of 
this power of filing Ex Officio infore 
mations was necessary; and also the 
effects with which, in his opinion, 
the. proposed regulation would be at- 
tended. He was also anxious to pre- 
vent a misapprehension of a different de- 
scription,—a misapprehension into which 
no one conversant with the subject could 
possibly have fallen. He knew that the 
words “ Ex Officio information” and 
« libel”? had been so associated in the 
minds of many persons, that it was ima- 
gined the power of filing those informa- 
tions was confined solely to cases of libel, 
which he need not inform their lordships, 
was a gross mistake. Ex Officio informa- 
tions and libel had for some time past been 
so much identified, that there were persons 
in the country. so ignorant of law as to sup- 
pose them inseparably connected, and 
even to imagine that his object was no- 
thing less than to abolish the law of libel 
altogether, and thus expose the govern- 
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went and individuals to every attack that 
the utmost licence of imagination could 
invént. His object was the regulation of 
the power of Ex Officio informations, in 
order to guard against the abuse to which 
that power was liable, to the oppression of 
the people. It was well known to their 
lordships, that so far was the mode of 
prosecuting the offence of libel by Ex 
Officio information from being the indis- 
pensable mode of proceeding, that it had 
never been considered by the best legal 
ahd constitutional authorities as the regu- 
lar and ordinary course, or the method 
that ought to be resorted to on common 
occasions. The old, plain, and constitu- 
tional method of proceeding against libel, 
as well as against other offences, was by 
indictment. The method of prosecuting 
libel by Ex Officio information was’ the 
exception,—not the rule. If he were to 
go the full length of the proposition of the 
committee on the Bill of Rights, after the 
Revolution, and move that the mode of 
prosecuting by Ex Officio information in 
case of libel should be altogether abolish- 
ed, still the offence would be punishable 
at common law: and the government and 
individuals would have the same security 
against libel as they had for life, 
limb, and property. Indictment found 
by twelve men, the majority of a grand 


jury, and afterwards submitted to the una- 
nimous decision of twelve other men in 
the petty jury, formed one of the just in- 
stitutions of that wise and sensible coun- 
try in which he had the happiness to live ; 
and upon this institution depended the 
presefvation of the life, limb, and fortune 


of every man. In these most important 
ep the mode of prosecuting was 
y indictment. This, by the common 
law of the land, was applicable to all 
crimes ; and might not this security, which 
had been found effectual in so much 
Hata cases, be sufficient in matters of 
ibel? His object, however, was not to 
go this length. Suffering the power still 
to exist, his design was, to provide as 
‘much as possible against the abuses 
to which it was and must in its nature be 
s0 liable. Whatever might be his own 
theoretical and speculative opinions on 
the subject of libel, he could not indulge 
sich Utopian expectations, as to hope 
that the law should be rendered consonant 
to-his individual notions. But the present 
Proposition was not founded on any spe- 
culative or theoretical ideas of his. The 
object of it was, to restore the old consti- 
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tutional practice, which was in danger of 
being overturned by a new system, ex. 
ceedingly liable to abuses, which must be 
attended with the most mischievous con. 
sequences. He was anxious to impress 
deéply on their lordships’ minds, that the 
ordinary mode of proceeding, in cases of 
libel, ought by the constitution to be by 
indictment at common law, and not b 

this anomalous method of Ex Officio in. 
formation, which even in the view of the 
warmest of its original defenders, had 
never been considered as calculated for 
any other than the most extraordinary oc. 
casions, when the delay of a moment 
might be dangérous. Having said so much 
on that part of the subject, for which, 
however, he owed an apology to the House 
as they must mpee wf be so well acquaint 
ed with it; he had also to observe, that 
this discretionary power of filing Ex Offi. 
cio informations had always been a subject 
of extreme jealousy with those who esteem- 
ed the popular part of the constitution, 
Indeed, the law itself considered it asa 
less favourable mode of proceeding for the 
subject; and from dear- bought experience 
had proved that it was so. Why had not 
this Ex Officio method of proceeding been 
adopted in regard to life and limb? Be- 
cause it had been considered as less fa- 
vourable to the subject. But if this at- 
tention was paid to the rights of the sub- 
ject in matters of such grave import, why 
not extend the same principle to cases of 
libel, at least in ordinary ‘circumstances? 
He who carefully examined our history, 
would probably find no difficulty in an- 
swering the question. Upon such an exa+ 
minatjon it would be found, that in these 
periods of our history, when the subject 
had been peculiarly harassed by vexatious 


‘and arbitrary punishments and exactions, 


the grand instrument of oppression was 
this very power, or something of the same 
nature. The extension of it had always 
been found the most ready way to wreak 
the vengeance of arbitrary governments 
upon those whom they could not bend to 
their purposes by other means. Thus in 
the reign of Henry the seventh, the grievs 
ances endured by the people through this 
means were so great, that it was found 
necessary in the first year of Henry the 
eighth, to pass an act for the express pur 
pose of regulating this power. Again in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and in the reigns 
of the first princes of the House of Stuart, 
this power was resorted to, and was the 
favorite engine of that most oppressive 
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court, the Star Chamber, to the temper 
and spirit of which it was admirably suited. 
[twas the undue exertion of such power 
as this which had rendered the Stuart fa- 
mily a name of opprobrium in this coun- 
. But then it might be said, that at the 
close of the reign of the Tudors, and in 
the beginning of that of the Stuarts, the 
most vexatious proceedings were not by 
Ex Officio information, but by informa- 
tions of a different description. On that 
he should have a word or two to say by 
and by. He must now proceed to observe 
that it was not till after the Revolution 
that a sufficient check was placed over 
the arbitrary power which was resorted to 
wider these informations. At that glo- 
rious period of our history, a man who 
had been referred to for decisive authority 
by the ndble and learned lord on the 
woolsack, was one of the committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to inquire 
into what laws were necessary to preserve 
the liberties of the country. This com- 
mittee of which Mr. Somers, afterwards 
lord Somers, was one of the most active 
members, returned a report, in which they 
recommended a check to the exorbitant 
power which had been resorted to under 
informations. The matter was referred 
back to the committee for more particular 
information; and the committee again 
reported, that they acknowledged the le- 
gality of the mode of proceeding by in- 
formation, but still recommended the sup- 
pression of it; to which the House unani- 
mously agreed. He requested their lord- 
ships’ particular attention to this, because 
it proved that this mode of proceeding by 
information was the grand instrument of 
oppression before the Revolution. He 
was aware that the informations then more 
particularly alluded to were not informa- 
tions Ex Officio, but informations in the 
name of common informers. The fact, 
however, was, that this species of inform- 
ation had been found so convenient to the 
government, that the information Ex Of- 
ficio had fallen into disuse, and had become 
in a great degree obsolete. To regulate 
the power of information thus exercised, 
and prevent the grievances that resulted 
its abuse to the people, an act was 
om in the third or fourth year of Wil- 
m and Mary, enacting that the informer 


should enter into recognizance as a secu- 

tity to the defendant for the costs ; provi- 

tions having previously been enacted to 

prevent the informer from not prosecuting 

a from compounding the suit. He trust- 
(VOL. XXIIL ) 


respecting Informations Ex- Officio. 
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ed he should not now be told by a noble 
and learned lord; as’ he was on a forme! 
occasion, that the act to which he alluded, 
was obsolete. ‘That noble and learned 
lord could not now say so in justice to 
himself, that act being still in operation, 
and, constantly, he was ‘happy to say, 
acted upon by the Court of King’s bench, 
Bat then, he repeated, it might be said, 
that this act did not apply to Ex Officio 
informations, but to informations in the 
Crown-office by commoninformers. The 
fact was so: and here was the proper 
place to notice the objection on this ac- 
count, to which he had before adverted. 
The reason, or at least one reason, why 
Ex-Officio Informations had ‘not been par- 
ticularly subjected t6 regulation in this act 
was, as he apprehended, because previous 
to-the Revolution, and to the passing of 
that act, Ex-Officio informations, and in- 
formations by common informers, had been, 
as to practical purposes, the same. In- 
deed, the method of proceeding by infor- 
mation of common informers had been 
found the ‘most convenient instrument. of 
oppression; and consequently, in the . 
reigns of Charles 2, and James 2, the me- 
thod of Ex-Officio information had become 
almost obsolete. This being the state of 
things, the parliament of that time had 
acted on the maxim of not carrying the 
remedy beyond the evil,—had confined 
itself to the regulation of that kind of in- 
formations which had been found practi- 
cally oppressive; and the consequence 
was, that Ex-Officio informations were left 
upon their former footing. But yet, the 
omission was attended with some remark- 
able circumstances which ought not to be 
overlooked. The act was so worded that 
nothing could be found in it to confirm 
the legality of these Ex-Officio informa- 
tions. It appeared to have been the ob- 
ject of those who drew up the act, to 


‘throw no obstruction whatever in the way 


‘of putting an end to the practice of Ex- 
Officio informations, if they should be 
‘found to be illegal; or, in case they were 
legal, of submitting them to proper regula- 
tion if they should be oppressively exer- 
cised. If, therefore, the Ex-Officio infor- 
mation was, as some eminent lawyers had 
maintained, actually illegal, it could de- 
rive no legality from that act. Another 
reason which probably operated along 
with the consideration that this particular 
power had not at that time been abused, 
was, that Ex-Officio informations could 
not be subjected to regulation in the 
(3 Z) 
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same manner as other informations, with- 
out breaking down, a maxim of the law, 
which said that the king should pay no 
costs. Whether this was a wise maxim or 
not, he did not then mean to discuss; but 
being an established maxim of law, ithad no 
doubt occurred to the framers of this act, 
that it ought not to be abolistfed by a side- 
wind. It was provided by that act, that 
every common informer should enter into 
a recognizance to prosecute his suit, and 
that he should not compromise it without 
leave of the court; or, if he did, that his 
recognizance would be forfeited: one of 
the great evils to be remedied being the 
lodging of informations, and extorting 
money to forbear following them up. In 
Ex-Officio informations a regulation of 
this kind could not be made; and as no 
great practical oppression had then re- 
sulted from it, that point was left as it 
stood before. 

But what was the state of things now? 
the method of Ex-Officio information had 
become the common mode of proceeding : 
indeed, it was almost the only mode 
adopted in cases of libel. It was now, 
then that the necessity for regulation 
pecseed if such a necessity existed. He 

ad therefore to shew their lordships, that 
this’ power was one which ought to be 
regarded with extreme suspicion and jea- 


lousy,—that it was a power peculiarly 
liable to be abused,—and that it was one 
which bad never been originally intended 
to be exerted, except on great occasions, 
and in cases of necessity, when the safety 
of the state might be endangered by the 
delays of the ordinary mode of proceed- 


ing. He had next to shew them, that this 
power had been distorted from its original 
purpose,—that it had been abused, and 
was likely to be still farther abused,—and 
that it had in its nature a strong tendency 
to abuse. This he had to shew, to prove 
the necessity, or af least the great expe- 
diency, of subjecting this power to some 
such regulation as that which he now pro- 
posed. If the power had a strang.ten- 
dency to be abused, it was incumbent upon 
parliament, if possible, to counteract that 
tendency ; and upon this principle it was 
that he submitted the present measure to 


the consideration of their lordships. In- 


order to shew that this power was pecu- 
liarly liable to abuse, he had only to ex- 
plain its nature. The effect of the exis- 
tence of this power was, that an individual 
might, at his own discretion, propria motu, 
‘place a man at once in that. situation in 
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which he would be placed, if, accordin 
to the ordinary mode of proceedin, 
twenty-three men, forming a grand jury, 
had deliberated upon his case, and a ma. 
jority of them had declared, that there 
was reason to. believe him guilty of the 
offence laid to his charge. By this Means : 
an individual had it in his power, at his 
own discretion, to put a fellow subject to 
very serious expence, without the possibi. 
lity of reimbursement, however innocent; 
and not only this, but he had the power 
of keeping the, prosecution hanging over 
his head for ever: whereas the | other 
method was limited as to time. The At. 
torney-General might, for the purposes of 
intimidation, and influence, keep the pro- 
ceedings in suspense for any length of time; 
he might multiply them to any extent, 
and consequently without trial, subject 
any one at his pleasure to a very heavy 
fine. It was almost absurd to set about 
proving that such a power had a strong 
tendency to abuse. It was a truism which 
could not be for a moment seriously dis- 
puted. He had only to state the nature of 
the power ; and when he had stated it, no 
one could deny but it was extremely liable 
to be abused; and if so very liable to be 
abused, it was the duty of their lordships 
to adopt some regulation to counteract this 
pernicious tendency. , 
In every thing which he had said, he 
had taken care to avoid any mention of 
individual cases, because he was anxious 
that the question should be argued on the 
general principle. To this rule he would 
adhere ; but at the same time, without 
naming any individual, it was important 
to mention the fact, that in the course of 
three years, three successive informations 
had been filed against an individual: on 
one of which he had been acquitted, and 
the other two had not been brought to 
trial. The expence to which the. indiyi- 
dual in question had been put on these oc- 
casions amounted, as he was informed, te 
2781. 18s. 11d. Here, then, was an in- 
stance, in which aman had been most 
heavily amerced and _ fined,—properly 
perhaps, for he did not enter upon that 
question; but whether properly or not, 
still most heavily amerced and fined, at 
the discretion of an individual ; and in 
three instances, in one of which a jury 
had pronounced the accused innocent, 
while the prosecutor had not gone to trial 
tn the other two. Thus it appeared that 
an attorney general, without the, interven- 
tion of a grand jury, without the interven; 
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tion of any regular or constitutional mode 


of proceeding, had the power of fining a: 


British subject to the amount of nearly 
ool. in 3'years! He did not mean to 
plane ‘sit Vicary Gibbs; he might have 
acted with the most honest intention: but 
what their lordships ought to consider was, 
the enormous abuses to which this power 
was liable,—a power by which an indivi- 
dual might be most severely punished by 
the verdict of @‘single ‘man. That this 
was a most serious evil, must be admitted; 
and that the power, whether necessary or 
not, was liable to the greatest abuse, was 
equally clear. ‘ Regulation therefore, | if 
practicable, was highly desirable. The 
view which he entertained of this subject, 
was sanctioned by the great authority of 
chief justice Hale. ‘This mode of proceed- 
ing was applicable to all offences, except 
treason and félony ;'and yet in practice, 
ithad of late been confined to cases of 
libel, with the exception of a few revenue 
cates. This offence of libel was, of all 
others, the most likely to excite undue re- 
sentment in the officers of government, and 
was therefore, of all others, the instance in 
which the power was mosttikely to be 
abused’; and'such, in faet, Were the in- 
stances in which this power had been al- 
most exclusively exerted. In consequence 
of the diffusion of knowledge in this coun- 


tty, the curiosity that prevailed, and the 
attention’ which all classes paid to the 
conduct of public affairs, there existed a 
great; perhaps an unexampled love of pe- 


riodical publications. He requested their 
lordships to consider, then, what a power- 
fll influence an officer ‘of government 
night derive from this power. Suppose a 
libel to. be published which ought, in jus- 
tice, to subject’ the‘ libeller to punishment; 
<insteal of havirig the matter submitted 
to the judgment of twenty-three men, the 
Attorney‘ General chose to’ proceed by 
information. He ikept ‘the information 
hanging over the head of the accused, and 


there was a tacit undérstanding between | 


them, that if the libeller conducted him- 
wif to the satisfaction of the Attorney Ge- 
heral in future, the trial was not to come 
on! Was not this a most pernicious source 
ofinfluence? In the case which he sup- 
posed, the means of subsistence of the ac- 
cused might depend entirely on the Attor- 
ney General, as his property might be 
ruined if the prosecution went on; and 
Was it probable that men in such circum- 
stances would conduct their publications 
according to their conscientious notions of 
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duty, or speak without reserve ? “It was 
not to be expected that they should ; and 
the government might thus exercise the 
most tyrannical and pernicious-influence 
over the press. He saw the noble and 
learned lord on the: wool-sack smile at 
this, and he believed he could divine the 
reason. It was true thatin the instance, of 
the individual to whom he had before at- 
luded, the filing of one information had ‘tot 
prevented him from exposing himself to 
similar prosecutions. But his answer was, 
that this was only a single instance and 
ought not to be considered as conclusive 
upon the general proposition ; and ano- 
ther answer was, that the improper exer- 
cise of this power had a tendency to'pro- 
duce resentment which would sometimes 
outweigh the calculations of prudence: 
The existence of such a power had a: ma- 
nifest tendency to degrade the press, to 
destroy its independence, to place it in 
the hands of the servile andthe unprin- 
cipled, and to make it only'a vehicle of 
libel and slander against the private cha- 
racters of individuals. How: did the fact 
stand as to the number of these’ informa- 
tions, compared with their number at for- 
mer periods; and also as to their number 
compared with indictments for similar of- 
fences? From the year 1800, to the year 
1807, the number of criminal informations 
filed was 15. From the year 1808 ’to'the 
year 1810, the number was 42, (of which 
however, more than half had never been 
prosecuted to trial.) So thatthe average 
number of the three years last mentioned, 
was to-that of the previous seven years as 
14to 2; and as compared with the three 
years immediately preceding, as 14 to 1. 
With these facts in view, he requested 
their lordships to attend. to'what Mr, Jus- 
tice Blackstone said in-regard to these in- 
formations. An argument on this subject 
had arisen in parliament, and Mr. Justice 
Blackstone had supported these informa- 
tions, An anonymous pamphlet had ap- 
peared on the other side, which was sup- 
posed to have been written by no less a 
person than lord Camden (or Chatham); 
and Mr. Justice Blackstone might here be 
considered as advocating the propriety of 
these informations. Their lordships would 
see what were the grounds upon which 
alone Mr. Justice Blackstone thought they 
could be defended. “ The object of the 
King’s own prosecutions filed Ex-Officio 
by his attorney-general, (he quoted the 
words of Mr. Justice Blackstone,) are, 
properly, such enormous misdemeanours 
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as peculiarly tend to disturb or endanger 
his government, or to molest or, affront 
him in the regular discharge of his royal 
functions. For offences so high and dan- 
gerous, in the punishment or prevention 
of which a moment’s delay would be fatal, 
the law bas given to the crown the power 
of immediate prosecution, without waiting 
for previous application to any other triy 
bunal.’”’?, Were the cases in which these 
forty-two, informations had been filed in 
the course of three years, all such enor- 
mous {misdemeanours as those which Mr, 
Justice Blackstone described ? Were they 


of the kind in which a moment’s delay | 


would. be fatal, when almost one half of 
them had never been brought to trial? 
Could any one hear this, and not be con- 
vinced that some regulation was neces- 
sary? The preposition was by the clearest 
logic reduced to this, either that Mr. 
Justice Blackstone was mistaken in the 
law, or that forty-two enormous misde- 
meanours, in the prosecution of which a 
moment’s delay might be fatal, had been 
committed in the space of three years, or 
that the power of filing Ex-Officio Infor- 
mations had been improperly exerted. 
Reverting to the authority of sir Matthew 
Hale, he observed that this great and ex- 
cellent judge, after stating the law on the 
subject of informations, had strongly re- 
commended as the safest way, the way 
most consonant to the principles of the 
constitution, and the laws passed in the 
reign of Edward 3, (the grand period of 
English jurispradence) to anak by pre- 
sentment of a grand jury. With this 
opinion and recommendation of sir. M,. 
Hale before them, be had to inform, their 
lordships, that in the course of the last 
two’ years, during which there had been 
so many informations, there had only, as 
far as he could learn, been one instance of 
the prosecution of libel by the government 
in the way of indictment. ‘The Ex-Of- 
ficio Informations, as compared to the 
more constitutional method of indictments 
were as 50 to 1, Was not this a reasona- 
ble ground of suspicion? Was there one 
among their lordships, who, with these 
facts before his eyes, could say, that no 
regulation was necessary? If their lord- 
ships took a retrospective view of legal 
proceedings in Ireland, they would find 
that 25 or 30 years ago a criminal infor- 
mation for a libel was.a thing unknown in 
that country. But since that time Irish 
Attornies-General appeared determined 
te make up for lost time, He wished to 
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be cautious in what -he stated, as he was 
not so well acquainted with the application 
of the law in that country as in this, But 
he had heard of a person in Ireland, who 
had been imprisoned, tried, and convicted 
without ever seeing the information against 
him, or knowing what his offence was, 
While in prison for one libel, an informa. 
tion had been filed against bim for another, 
He applied for a copy, and was told to go 
to the crown office. ., There he was told 
that he must pay 19/, or 20/, for stamps, 
This he could not pay. He made an affi, 
davit that he was not worth the money; 
but he was taken to have pleaded Not 
Guilty, and upon the trial was found 
Guilty. Upon being brought up for 
judgment, he stated that he had. not 
seen the charge against him; and the 
Court of King’s-bencb, after hearing the 
case argued, granted a new trial; grant. 
ing it, however, upon the express ground 
of his affidavit, that he was not possessed 
of the money demanded of him for a copy 
of the charge ; so that if he,had only been 
possessed of 30/. he must have paid 20/, 
of it for a copy of the information. By 
the law of Erxgland, a person might, it was 
well known, ‘be guilty of a malicious libel 
of which he had never seen one. word, 
He wished to introduce into his Bill a 
clause, by which. persons accused of libel 
should be entitled to have copies of these 
informations when prosecuted in this way, 
free of expence ; but he was apprehensive 
that this would ‘not pass in the other House. 
He strongly reprobated the taxes upon 
law proceedings, however, which were al- 
most of all others the most pernicious. 
Next adverting to the late proceeding in 
Dublin against the. man. who printed. a 
pamphlet on the subject of the penal laws 
against the Catholics, he expressed regret 
and wonder. that. such a person as Mr, 
Fitzpatrick bad been selected for an Ex: 
Officio Information; a‘person who had $0 
recently received the thanks of a large 
body. of his countrymen ; and ata moment 
too like the present, when the government 
professed to be pursuing measures of cons 
ciliation. Neither-did the nature of the 
work justify the proceeding. It was no- 
thing more than a statement of those penal 
statutes which affected the Catholic body 
of that country. There was another cit- 
cumstance connected with that business, 
also, and one which he hardly knew how 
to mention, it was so anomalous, and in 
some respects so ridiculous: yet, when he 


considered it as a precedent, and in refer 
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ence to the evils it might produce, it then 
ysumed a different character. The At- 
torney-General of Ireland, now in the dig- 
sity of filing Ex-Officio Informations, and 
with all the pomp and circumstance of 

Jorious law, sent a regular summons to 
the person against whom he was filing the 
information, desiring him to attend at his, 
the Attorney General’s, own. house. The 
proceeding was most injudicious, as well 
ss unjustifiable. How was the man to 
know whether the Attorney General had 
weh a power as this? And if he chose to 
attend to shew cause to the Attorney-Ge- 
neral at his own house, how easily might 
the officer of government sift out of him all 
bis means of defence.in a court of justice, 
and employ his knowledge for the purposes 
of oppression? “ Common. informers,” 
it might be said, “ were in the habit of ex- 
torting money from the accused, and drop 
ping prosecutions for bribes; but could an 
officer of government, could an Attorney- 
General be supposed capable-of being in- 
fluenced by base bribes? It was not to be 
imagined.” No,—it was not. In the 
present state of manners, he believed no 
Attorney-General would be influenced by 
direct bribes. Thanks to the publicity 
given to transactions of a public nature by 
that very press which they were prose- 
cuting. But they might be influenced by 
other considerations, which might lead to 
as great abuses of their power as if they 
wok direct bribes. Every view thatcould 
be taken of the subject, proved in the 
strongest manner the necessity of imposing 
some check upon this power. He was 
anxious not to disturb any great principle 
of law by his motions, but the law itself 
was so likely to be benefited by the Bill 
in question—the course of justice so much 
brought within constitutional practice— 
and the benefit to the subjeet rendered so 
extensive from more plainly limiting and 
defining the power of the Attorney-Gene- 
ral on informations, that he must press the 
motion for the second reading. It was a 
measure merely of regulation. It left all 
the purposes for which these informations 
Were instituted, untouched. It did not in 
any. way interfere with the speedy prose- 
cution of enormous offences; but it would 
have a tendency to counteract that prin- 
ciple by which, at present, the terror of 
4 criminal information was kept hanging’ 
over a man’s head. The first clause 
enacted, that no information should be 
filed by his Majesty’s Attorney-General 
within the United Kiggdom of Great Bri- 
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tain and Ireland, unless such information 
should be so filed, or exhibited, within a 
given time(the precise number of months 
to be specified in a future state of the Bill) 
after the misdemeanour or offence done or 
committed. ‘That was the purport of the 
first clause; and the second clause enacted, 
that if any information filed or exhibited 
Ex-Officio, be not proceeded upon, and 
the defendant brought to trial within so 
many months next after the day of such - 
informations, all further proceeding upon 
the same information should after the ex- 
piration of that time, cease and determine, 
except such trial should upon cause shewn, 
have been postponed by any rule or order 
of the Court of King’s-bench. Such were 
the contents of his Bill, and he did not 
think it necessary to enter upon any anti« ” 
cipation of objections that might be made 
to it. At this late period of the session, 


| however, it was not his intention to press 


his other Bill (for a repeal of part of the 
Indictment Act.) He should therefore 
postpone it until the next session. The 
principle of the Bill before the House ap- 
peared good, practical, and practicable, 
He was far from meaning to throw any 
stigma on the laws of criminal justice, 
He thought, with the exception of cenfis« 
cation, and the horrid and disgusting words 
in which the sentence for high-treason was 
pronounced, there was no code in the 
world that came nearer to perfection. 
He concluded by moving the second reads 
ing of the Bill. 

Lord Ellenborough begged leave to assure 
the noble lord and the House, that any 
enquiry which went to improve the sys« 
tem of our laws met with bis most hearty 
wishes for its success. If he couid act on 
any occasion from sinister motives, he 
should be unworthy of the high office he 
held, and of a seat among their lordships. 
If, on the present question, his reason were 
convinced, he would be not only ready to 
express his conviction, but glad to assist 
in the common object of their lordships,— 
the purity and perfection of justice in this 
country. But be must at once say, how 
much he was astonished at some of the as- 
sertions of the noble lord. He lamented 
that the noble lord had not addressed his 
mind to the proper sources of information. 
That noble lord, whom no one could sus- 
pect to be deficient in sagacity, had 
thought proper to describe the law of in- 
formation Ex-Officio as. not known to the 
ancient law of England. Where had he 


found this singular fact? This question 
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was not asked in the spirit of triumph, but 
of genuine surprise. He was quite above 
any idea of triumphing on the subject,— 
he was seeking for the simple truth ; and 
the discovery of truth was the best of tri- 
umphs. But the noble lord was, perhaps, 
to learn, that this mode of information was a 
part of the original law of England, formed 
in:the freest times;and sustained ‘by the 
most constitutional lawyers. Judge Black- 
stone had been quoted by the noble lord in 
support of his opinion ; but he would say, 
that at the time of writing his Commenta- 
ries, judge Blackstone was extremely ig- 
norant of criminal law. He wished to say it 
without offence. He was far from slight- 
ing the memory of that extraordinary 
man ; a man ‘who had produced the most 
elegant and classical work upon the ‘dry- 
est subject in the language ; a man, who 
by giving interest'to the systematic know- 
ledge of our law, had allured the student: 
and who, by the spirit and eloquence with 
which he set forth the code of England, 
had advanced her beyond calculation in 
the respect of other countries.» Judge 
Blackstone made the law of Englandstu- 
died in other countries, and he thus threw 
2 dignity round the wisdom of his own, 
It was not such a man that he would’ pre- 
sume to treat with offence: but as he 
could not flatter the living, so’ neither 
would he bestow a fulsome panegyric on 
the dead.) ' Blackstone, when‘he compiled 
his lectures, was comparatively an igno- 
rant man ; he was merely a fellow of All 
Souls Colfege, moderately skilled-in the 
law! His true and solid knowledge was 
acquired afterwards. He grew learned’as 
he proceeded with his work. . It might: be 
said of him, at the time he was composing 
this book, that it was: not so much his 
learning that made the book, as it was the 
book that made him learned.—His frequent 
examinations of the great questions in his 
work acting upon a powerful and highly 
furnished mind, gradually raised him to 
that fulness of knowledge which he af- 
terwards possessed ; and enabled him to 
produce a book, of which ‘he (lord ‘E.) 
must be the grateful eulogist ; as he was 
indebted to it for an easy and pleasantin- 
troduction into the thorny science of the 
Jaw. But nevertheless there were many 
things in Blackstone’s work, which, as a 
lawyer, he was bound to say, were mis- 
statements. Among them was the propo- 
sition to which the. noble lord had refer- 
red. The whole business of information 
had been much misunderstood. Informa- 
a 
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tions were the only process by which the 
knowledge of criminal acts could be cons 
veyed to the king’s mind. The law: was 
as old as Edward 1. In the most remark. 
able case of our constitutional law;—the 
case of the Five Members,* for detainin 

the Speaker in the chair,—there was ‘no 
doubtof the legality of the process: by jin. 
formation. ‘The only doubt was, whether 
it was properly applied in that jcase, The 
defence was, not that the! -information 
would not lie, but that the: thing itself was 
no subject: of: information, being \partof 
the privileges of parliament.» Io the in 
formation against’ Plowden for absentin 

himself ifrom parliament, the! only: doubt 
was, whether the offence was one‘of those 
liable to, information. He:was very highly 
pleased: with::the courtesy «and» candour 
evinced, throughout his’ speech, ‘by ‘the 
noble lord; who, however, appeared to 


. him, acting doubtless from. the most pure 


intentions, to have taken an incorrect view 
of the subjeet.' Instead of the Attorney 
General being! authorised, on the mere 
suggestion. of his: own spleen, to file‘a cri- 
minal information, it was necessary thata 
motion should sbe made, in. open» court, 
under those checks, which a particular 
statute had provided.+The ‘noble lord 
might say, that the statute to; which he 
alluded: was obsolete... This he denied» 
it was acted on every day ; and the Stas 
tute of Limitations might, with equal pro- 
priety, be deemed, obsolete... The mode 
of filiag Ex-Officio information, by the 
Attorney. General, and. by the Master. of 
the Crown office, was not only pursued in 
former times; but it was customary to issue 
writs for the: apprehension of the parties, 
that they imight.be compelled to come 
in. and -answer those informations—and 
even now ; the:system. was virtually ac- 
knowledged, ‘by. the ‘manner: in owhich 
persons were suffered to . go. at’ large, 
under those. circumstances, on ‘their re- 
cognizances,:: But the. noble lord might 
perbaps say, ‘that ithose’ things passed 
sub silentio; and thatthe right of taking 
any man, on a charge of that sort which 
generally came. under the cognizance: of 
the Attorney General, was illegal, without 
indictment: found. “He would, therefore, 
cite a case, from Fortescue’s Reports, page 
140, in which a man was apprehended on 
the warrant of the Secretary of State, and 
brought before:chief justice Parker, after- 





* See vein: ‘case in Howell’s Staté 


Trials, voli 3; p. 204 
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wards lord, Macclesfield (a lawyer, than 
whom none. was more perfectly acquainted 
with the civil and criminal law of. the 
country, and whose decisions in equity 
must be applauded by the noble lord him- 
self )—before Mr. Justice Eyre, afterwards 
chief justice of the court of Common Pleas, 
and before Mr. Justice Powis. .:The case 
was that of a printer, of the name of Derby, 
who was apprehended for a libel, by vir- 
tue of a warrant of the Secretary of State. 
He was brought before the court, and en- 
tered into recognizances to appear in the 
ensuing term. He did so, and he then 
moved for his discharge, by Mr. Lech- 
mere, his counsel, a gentleman of no 
mean note at that time, afterwards a mem- 
ber of that House, and who excited consi- 
derable attention in the other. The war- 
rant authorized the officers of justice to 
make search for Derby, to seize and se- 
cure him, for pablishing a scandalous libel, 
in No. 74, of.a periodical. paper called 
The Observator ; and to bring him. before 
the Secretary of State. To this warrant 
Mr. Lechmere objected, that the Secretary 
of State had no right to issue his warrant, 
in case of libel, although for treasons and 
felonies he had. It was also objected, that 
no time was fixed for bringing the matter 
to.an issue ; and that thereby the office of 
Secretary of State was likely to be turned 
into an inquisition. The court, however, 
held, that under. the statute against the 
propagators of false news, he might be de- 
tained till he discovered his author; that 
the warrant merely stated the offence, and 
it was not necessary to introduce a specific 
time ; and that the Secretary of State was 
empowered to issue his warrant against a 
libeller, and, therefore, that it was .good, 
and the defendant could not be discharged. 
[Lord Holland said from the opposite side, 
—‘ But did he not admit him to bail ?’’] 
He (lord Ellenborough) allowed that lord 
Macclesfield did admit this man to bail, 
and he admitted. upon second thoughts that 
he might have mis-stated the fact: he had 
only spoken from what he would have 
done himself: for, God forbid, that when 
his conscience pointed one way, he should 
follow precedent the other. Of the gene- 
ral validity and legal spirit of the Ex-Of- 
ficio information there could be no doubt, 
but it had been clouded by circumstances. 
Jn the beginning of. the present reign, a 
controversy had taken place as to the le- 
gality of general warrants to search for 
papers, as is-allowed iu cases of high trea- 


son, for that which could. not have,been 
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doubted as applied to cases of high ‘trea- 
son, was doubted with respect to misde- 
meanours ; and another question was agi- 
tated, in consequence of the arrest of Mr. 
Wilkes, whether members of parliament 
were not protected by their : privilege 
against those warrants? In both instances, 
the crown lawyers were defeated on the 
leading questions: and from that time the 
public officers were extremely alarmed, 
and reluctant at bringing forward any 
process of that nature. A noble lord (Al- 
vanley) afterwards, in an unfortunate mo- 
ment, had recourse to an act of parliament 
to legitimate the principle of proceedings, 
which had, prior to that time, been re- 
peatedly and legally resorted to. Here 
he (lord Ellenborough) wished not to be 
understood as throwing the slightest in- 
tentional blame on the memory of that es- 
timable man. He had received many fa- 
vours from him, and had great cause to 
remember him with respect and gratitude. 
Perhaps he (lord Ellenborough) had a 
firmer nerve; but, for his own part, he 
could conceive nothing more injurious te 
the prerogatives of the crown, and conse- 
quently to the interests of the people, for 
whose benefit they were intended, nething ~ 
more productive of feebleness in the exe- 
cution of the law, than declaring this and 
that to be legal, of which there had been 
no doubt. What he would do was this— 
he would avow the precedent of office, and 
appear before his countrymen boldly, and 
state, that he had only done that which 
had been considered legal, and if it were 
found mischievous, let it be discontinued. 
But, he would not shelter himself under an 
act of parliament, which tended to make 
little of the prerogatives of the crown. As 
to the. system of informations, he protested 
that it appeared to him, in many instances, 
to be a more convenient and more humane 
mode of proceeding, than by indictment. 
If a man made an affidavit, which after- 
wards turned out to be false, and on which 
the Attorney General had filed an informa- 
tion, the injured party might immediately 
prosecute his opponent. But if the ac- 
cuser went before a grand jury, could the | 
prosecution for perjury. be so easily 
brought ? Certainly nots. Malicious mo- 
tives must then be proved. The recent 
case of an Ex-Officio Information, which 
had occurred in, Ireland, he only knew 
from the statement of the noble lord, and 
of another noble peer. for whom, he enter- 
tained a high respect. Now, if :the:noble 
lord were to ask him, if he would have 
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acted in the way attributed to the law- 
officer in Ireland? he would answer, Cer- 
tainly not. And why? Not because the 
conduct of Mr. Saurin was incapable of 
legal defence, or that there was actually 
any impropriety in his sending for the 
party in question to his house; but be- 
cause the step was injudicious, as allowing 
room for those misconstructions which had 
already taken place on the subject. There 
might be nothing more harmless, and even 
nothing more humane, than his thus call- 
ing the printer to his own house, and hear- 
ing his story enough to enable him to dis- 
miss the man without putting him to far- 
ther trouble, if he should appear innocent. 
(Lord Holland observed, that the order of 
the Attorney General used the words “ Re- 
quired to come.”’) Well, all that might 
be so, and the intention perfectly humane ; 
but people in this world frequently wanted 
not only the innocence of the dove, but 
something else. Could any man say the 
warrant was compulsory, which called the 
defendant to appear before the Attorney 
General, at his chambers? The fair inter- 
pretation of it was this: “I am about to 
file an information against you, but, if 

ou come before me, at my chambers, 
i will give you an opportunity of urging 
any matter you may conceive to be of 
use to you.” As to the difficulty of 


getting a copy of the indictment, of which 
so much had been said, there was none. 


Both the indictment and the infor- 
mation were read the first thing after the 
defendant was called into court. This was 
no new practice. In Tremayne’s Entries 
the defendant was mentioned as “ praying 
oyer,”’ and then the indictment “ legitur 
in hec verba.” Besides, there was no 
man tried on misdemeanour, who, although 
the law only allowed him oyer, could not 
at a very trifling expence, by employin 

the inssib af apbeien, wom a oni of the 
indictment and information. Nothing 


could be more fanciful than the picture : 


which had been drawn of the danger of 
attorneys-general getting men into corners 
te pick out their story, and then turn it 

inst them. How indignantly would 
those great men, who had filled that high 
office, since the evil of Ex-Officio informa- 
tions was supposed to have grown up, 

1 the unworthy insinuation. How 
would lord Thurlow, lord Loughborough, 
the Chief Baron, or the noble lord on the 
woolsack, spurn the base idea. Could 
it be supposed that men, holding a high 


situation, in a profession which impelled 
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the mind to the pursuit of every ‘thin 
honourable, could debase their characters 
by proceeding on malicious and anwort 
grounds? No one could believe the 
sibility of the thing; and the noble lord 
could not be serious in the supposition, 
All the attorneys-general whom he had 
had the honour of knowing, had acted in 
their public capacity from a sacred sense 
of their duty. He should now come from 
the ornamental parts with which the noble 
lord had enlivened this dry subject, to the 
Bills in question. In the first instance 
what was the House to do with the third 
clause of the first Bill. He did not hesi- 
tate to assert, that it went to render a great 
part of the efficiency of the Attorney-Ge- 
neral a jest. Did the noble lord know 
that the method of proceeding against 
all delinquents in the colonies was by in. 
formation? And if so, what was to be 
done with a clause appointing the process 
to take place within three months from 
the offence? Why! did he know that 
offences might be committed abroad, not 
for months, but years, before they could 
be brought to justice? If such provisions 
were sanctioned by parliament, in many 
instances justice could not be obtained 
against great offenders. In proof of this, 
he instanced the case of Mr. Alexander 
Davison, whose misconduct was undisco- 
vered for nine years. But, it would be 
said, “ you might have indicted him!” 
Certainly, it could have been done. But 
aman in his situation might corrupt the 
ordinary sources of justice—though God 
forbid it should ever be the case. Had 
the noble lord heard of the case of Mr. 
Valentine Jones, who, in the very begin- 
ning of his employment abroad, had con- 
trived to cheat government of 150,0001. 
and was now, after his imprisonment, 
under a civil process to compel him to 
refund 100,000/. more? What would three 
months do in such a case as that? Had 
the noble lord heard of the case of Hunt, 
who had fled from justice, and did he still 
talk of three months? Thus publicly inju- 
rious would be the effect of the noble lord’s 
proposition in colonial and revenue mat- 
ters; but in others nearer home, in libels 
for instance, while the effect of the libel 
was working in the popular mind, while 
the public were still inflamed, how were 
the ends of justice to be answered, by 
bringing the libeller before a jury in the 
moment of that heat and inflammation? 
No: to do justice, time must be suffered 
to intervene,——the general mind must be 
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suffered to cool; and it was by its return- 
ing wisdom, that the merits of the case 
oight to be decided. He must, from 
every view of the subject, wonder at the 
Bill. He begged to be understood, not as 
at all wishing to say any thing offensive 
to the noble mover, for whose sagacity 
and research he had great respect. He 
desired to be understood as perfectly sin- 
cere in this; and he congratulated that 
noble lord and the House on the conduct 
which had been pursued in the discussion 
of the measure before them. He meant 
no allusion to any difference of conduet 
before, but took this opportunity of ob- 
serving, how much temperance of debate 
added to, at least, the conveniency of the 
discussion. But no other consideration 
vaght to prevent his saying, that the Bill 
was decidedly unfit to be entertained by 
the House. Imputations upon great law 
officers ought not to be carelessly encou- 
raged, He, in his experience, had not 
seen one who was not strictly honourable, 
and utterly above the practices with which 
the spirit of these propositions charged 
them in general. If the noble lord could 


justly charge any crown officer with hav- 
ing used the powers delegated to him from 
motives of influence or of passion, he (lord 
Ellenborough) would be as attentive as 
any man could be, to see that the charge 


should be well sifted ; and, if the indivi- 
dual, be he attorney general, or be he 
whom he might, were found to have dis- 
graced himself, and to have prostituted his 
office to unworthy purposes, let him suffer 
like any other man,—#in the name of God, 
let the hand of justice fall heavy upon 
him; and he would be the man, under 
the verdict of a jury, to inflict that justice. 
If he had stayed proceedings, from prin- 
ciples of humanity, he would not quarrel 
with his lenity; but. if his motives were 
corrupt, let him be consigned to punish- 
ment. He, however, protested against 
the Bill. It was of so light and frivolous 
anature, that he would not propose that 
itbe read a second time this day three 
months; but he would treat it as it de- 
served, by moving, “ That it be rejected.’ 

Lord Erskine said, he had listened with 
the greatest attention to the arguments of 
his noble and learned friend, bat they had 
hot shaken the opinion lie entertained of 
the policy and justice of passing the Bill 
before the House. No doubts had been 
expressed concerning the legality of infor- 
ee = ny: nor of their high an- 
quity ; the only qiestion was, the prin- 
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ciple upon which they were sanctioned by 
our legal constitution, and the purposes té 
which they should be applied. He agreed 
with Mr. Justice Blackstone in his view 
of the subject; it was true, as had beet 
stated by lord Ellenboroogh, that that 
eminent author, when he wrote his Coni- 
mentaries, could have but*little, or rather 
no practical knowledge. Certainly he could 
not, but his work shewed his deep re 
searches into all the principles of our legal 
constitution, and as informations Ex Of. 
fieio were part of the ancient law, it was 
from history and writers of authority 
which were. open to him, that their tree 
nature was to be traced; from his not 


_having attended the courts, he might not 


know the modern practice, but he knew 
the grounds upon which such informations 
had been first adopted and finally retained, 
when their expediency eame to be consi- 
dered ; and he appeared to him to be cores 
rect, when he said, “ that the objects of 
them, were properly such enormous misies 
meanors as tended to endanger or disturb 
the government, and in which a moment’s 
amr might be fatal; in such cases, the 
law had given to the crown the power of 
an immediate prosecution without waiting 
for any previous application to any ofhet 
tribunal.””—He entirely agreed with his 
noble and learned friend that this was not 
quite a correct view of the use of informa- 
tions in our own times, nor even when the 
Commentaries were written ; but toarraign 
the work on that account, would be trying 
it not by the principles of the law, but by 
the very abuse complained of. It was not, 
however, necessary to have recourse to 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, nor to any other 
writer, for the just jealousy with which 


‘informations Ex Officio had been regarded 5 


the best appeal was to our ancestors in 
parliament at the period of the Revolution. 
On the 29th of January, 1688-9, a com< 
mittee composed of the most eminent men, 
(amongst others Mr. Finch and Mr. So« 
mers) was appointed by the House of Com- 
mons to bring in general heads of such 
things as were absolutely necessary to be 
considered for the better securing our re- 
ligion, laws and liberties; and on the 2nd 
of February sir George Treby reported 
amongst several other articles, “ That In= 
formations in the Court of King’ s-bench should 
be taken away ;’’ and to this part of the Re- 
port the House agreed ; it was true that it 
was not afterwards specifically introduced 
into the Bill of Rights, and that the power 
of the attorney general not being taken 
(4A 
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away with that of the coroner, it conti- 
nued. to stand under the ancient law, but 
surely these proceedings shewed the light 
in which such informations were regarded 
by the greatest statesmen and lawyers in 
the best times. Lord Erskine said, the 
whole of this interesting proceeding would 
be found in a learned note on Sir W. Wil- 
liams’s case in the new edition of the 
State Trials.* The difference indeed be- 
tween informations Ex Officio, or even 
any informations, and the proceeding by 
indictment, rested upon principles so ob- 
vious, that no authorities could be neces- 
sary to illustrate them to Englishmen ; the 
popular privilege of accusation was the 
most distinguishing feature in our govern- 
ment; tothisday no man could be capitally 
accused but by the judgment of his equals 
forming a grand jury; the relaxation of 
that great security in lesser offences only, 
shewed that the grand jury had ever been 
held as the shield of the people against 
the power of the crown. 
. The noble and learned chief justice had 
spoken with reverence of many eminent 
men, who had held this office, some dead 
in our own times and others still living, 
and asked for the fact or the probability 
of abuse in such quarters ; but surely, 
that was not the way of debating the 
policy or expediency of any law, much 
less when the present Bill did not seek to 
alter the law, but to bring it back to what 
it had been but the other day. The Bill 
did not propose to take away the Attorney- 
General’s information, but only to deny 
him in some cases the privilege of bail, 
which had only been recently demanded, 
on the ground only that the information 
of an officer of the crown did not convey 
the same verisimilitude of guilt, as when. 
stamped by the finding of a grand jury 
upon the examination of witnesses on 
oath. The question therefore was, as far 
as related to the subject before the House, 
whether the people had encroached upon 
the prerogatives of the crown, or the 
crown upon the privileges of the people. 
His noble friend only desired that there 
should be neither the one nor the other, 
but that the information should hold its 
ancient place in the practice of the go- 
vernment. 

Lord Erskine said, he was not disposed 
to deny that justices of the peace might 
always have issued their warrants to 





* See Howell’s State Trials, vol. 13, 
- (ip 1369. 
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arrest persons upon informations taken 
before them on oath, and to hold them tg 
bail to answer to informations or indict. 
ments, and he admitted that the Jaw in 
this respect went strongly to sanction 
those statutes of this reign, which he 
thought the present Bill ought to be 
amended so as not to touch, viz. those 
against the revenue which were the sub. 
jects of them. The 28th of the King, 
chap. 77, was passed to enable the crown 
to arrest and hold to bail upon affidavit 
before a judge, or by certificate of infor. 
mation or indictment found for offences 
of outrage and violence against revenue 
officers in the execution of their duty, 
This might have been done before by 
ordinary justices of the peace, and the 
confining this statute te cases of palpable 
crime, viz. dangerous outrage and violence, 
shewed the caution with which the legis- 
lature then proceeded in cases touching 
the liberty of the subject; and even this 
statute produced consequences not fore- 
seen when it was passed, as it became 
necessary to amend it by another act: of 
the 35th of the King, to enable persons 
arrested under it, and sent to distant 
prisons, to be brought to immediate trial, 
without the expensive process of Habeas 
Corpus ; by delivering their informations 
in the gaols instead of personal appear- 
ance, without which, persons too poor ta 
remove themselves, might have remained 
in custody for ever. 

The provisions of the 26th of the King 
were afterwards extended by other sta- 
tutes to other offences against the revenue, 
and against the quarantine laws, but still 
confined to actual breaches of the peace, and 
lastly, the 48th of the King extended to 
other offences against the revenue, which 
though not involving breaches of the peace, 
were acts capable of clear investigation 
and judgment, viz.—Frauds in with- 
holding duties — Conspiracies _ between 
revenue officers and traders, and the delin- 
quencies of public accountants. 

Lord Erskine said, that when this last 
act. was passed, which in its enactment 
certainly comprehended cases of libel, 
and which, therefore, his noble friend’s Bill 
proposed to qualify; he verily believed 
that libels were not thought of, but those 
offences only against the revenue which 
the former acts had not comprehended. 
It was certainly considered at the time, as 
a Bill in part materia, with the others 
acted upon as such. 

The noble and learned chief justice had 
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sated, that the powers given by these sta- 
tutes to the judges, at least upon informa- 
tions on oath, belonged before to justices of 
the peace in cases of Jibel, as well as in 
actual breaches of the peace, which he had 
illustrated by the case of the Queen against 
Darby, upon a Habeas Corpus before lord 
chief justice Parker.—Lord chief justice 
Parker was a most eminent judge, and he 
lord E.) was not prepared to dispute the au- 
thority of that case, but undoubtedly it had 
not been followed up in practice, and in his 
(lord E.’s) opinion, there was a most sub- 
santial difference between overt acts of 
violence or fraud, and cases of libel; above 
allthose libels generally prosecuted by 
Ex-Officio informations, viz. libels not 
upon indéviduals for personal slander, 
but treasonable or seditious libels upon 
government.—Undoubtedly no crimes were 
more dangerous, nor more deserving of 
punishment than libels of the last descrip- 
tion, but the proofs of them were not plain 
objects of the senses, like assaults or pecu- 
niary frauds, or even private slander; but 
ofteninvolved matter of the most nice and 
difficult investigation, much beyond the 
reach of ordinary magistrates upon infor- 
mations, or even of the most learned and 
impartial attorney general, upon the bare 
act of publication ; and the subject there- 
fore in such cases ought not to be deprived 
of his liberty till after a bill of indictment. 
He could not better illustrate what he 
meant, than by the late case of the King 
against the Printer of the Morning 
Chronicle. He had no doubt that when 
the Attorney General filed that informa- 
vion, he thought he was doing his duty, 
and he did not even call his learning on 
that occasion into question, but whoever 
would read the charge of his noble and 
learned friend to the jury who acquitted 
, Mr. Perry, would see how much it was 
beyond the mark of a justice of the peace 
or of an attorney general, to deprive a 
man of his liberty in a case which did not 
consist of a plain unequivocal overt act 
like a blow, or the fraudulent application or 
subtraction of money, but depended upon a 
correct judgment of the mind and inten- 
tion of a writer writing upon subjects not 
only within his privilege, but which 
Were often dictated by duty.—In these 
cases a grand jury alone ought to stamp 
the verisimilitude of crime, and at all 
events ought alone to be a warrant for 
the deprivation of liberty.—His noble 
and learned friend had added what he 
believed to be correct, that he did not 
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know 2 case in which bail had been taken 
by any judge of the Court of King’s-bench 
in the case of a libel, upon the bare infor- 
mation of the Attorney General, without 
an information upon oath filed. in court, 
which would have brought the case within 
the Queen and Darby without the aid of 
the statutes.—-This however, only shewed 
what he never doubted, viz. the caution 
and reserve of the present judges; but 
while the statute of the 48th of the King 
remained, which the Bill before the House 
sought to qualify, the judges were not bound 
to observe the same reserve and caution, 
and it was not irreverend language to hold 
of judges whose characters and functions 
were entitled to the highest respect, to pro- 
nounce that it was fit to bind them by strict 
laws, and that no law should be suffered to 
remain upon the presumption that it would 
never be executed.— Such a law would be a 
greater libel on the government than any 
which an information was ever exhibited 
to punish ; and yet it could not be denied, 
that under the 48th of the King, the sub- 
ject might be held to bail upon the At- 
torney General’s information alone, though 
supported by no oath whatsoever, although in 
such cases no judge had as yet put such a 
law into practice.—This, he conceived, 
ought undoubtedly to be corrected, and 
he was of opinion that his noble friend’s 
Bill ought to be applied to the whole 
extent of denying bail to informations Ex- 
Officio for libels, but for the reasons he 
had already given he thought it should be 
confined to cases of libel, and he had un- 
derstood from his noble friend that he had 
no objection so to confine it. 

There was another principle every day 
in the mouths of all the judges in cases 
even of informations filed by leave of the 
Court%of, King’s-bench, which seemed to 
dictate a similar reserve in cases of infor- 
mation by the Attorney General. For 
although truth was no justification of a 
libel when prosecuted by indictment, yet 
the Court of King’s-bench would not per- 
mit an information to be filed for any 
slander, however gross, without the positive 
oath of the prosecutor to its falshood. 
—To use the familiar phrase of the court, 
“ the parties must come with clean hands into 
court,’”? and such had been the strictness of 
the practice, and the positiveness required 
of the oath of innocence, that prosecutors 
had been convicted of perjury, and had 
stood in the pillory upon the affidavits 
they had sworn, to obtain informations for 


ome Why then, he would ask, should’ 
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not the same principle apply to public 
libels also? Why should not governments, 
‘and those who administered them, come 
with the same clean hands into court, if they 
chose to prosecute by the extraordinary 
process of information instead of by indict- 
ment? since the examination of such libels 
equally involyed and ought to involve the 
question whether the author was moved 
by publie spirit er by malice; and this 
indeed was more applicable to public than 
to private libels; because men have no 
right to animadyert upon private men 
hewever criminal, but should prosecute 
them for: their crimes, whereas they had 
aright and even a duty to examine the 
proceedings of the government. Surely 
then, no Attorney General, removable at 
the pleasure of the very government ani- 
madverted upon, and perhaps personally 
involved in the animadversion, ought to 
be put upon a feating with an indifferent 
impartial grand jury..—He meant no of- 
fence to any individuals; he spoke as a 
peer of parliament, from a sense of public 
duty, to protect the subjects of the realm 
by the general principles of law. 

With regard to the other part of the 
Bill which fixed a limitation in point of 
time to Ex Officio informations, he had 
little te observe, because he agreed with 
the noble and learned chief justice in his 
observations as they applied to the Bill as 
at now stood printed, but which his noble 
friend had professed his willingness to 
amend, and stated what his amendment 
would be. With regard to cases of frau- 
dulent delinquents, whose offences might 
not be known till after the period of limit- 
ation, it should be remembered that the 
proceeding by indictment remained un- 
Jimited and untouched; but the best an- 
swer was, that it was not ultimately in- 
tended to affect such cases, nor could they 
be affected by the Bill if it was confiried 
zo cases of libel. The libels prosecuted by 
informations were for the most part pub- 
lished in periodical or diurnal publications, 
which as the law stood could not be 
printed without public nutice registered at 
the Stamp office with the names of all the 
proprietors.—There could not therefore in 
such cases be any™concealment of the 
offence, and there could be no just princi- 
ple upon which proceedings in such cases 
should be hanging over a free press,~No, 
they ought to be visited in the instant like 
all other crimes, subject only to the ordina- 
A diseretion of the courts as itt other cases, 


Phe. same answer might be given to the } 
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other objection, by admitting the whole 
force of it as the Bill stood printed, Un. 
doubtedly, if the limitation of time applied 
generally from the period of filing the 
information, the party might abscond from 
process, and until he was served with pro. 
cess the court could take no notice of him, 
and could have no jurisdiction to postpone 
the trial; but that ebjection his noble 
friend proposed to obviate by adding by 
way of exception—Where the defendanis 
had absconded to avoid process, or should not 
have entered appearance and pleaded :—In 
ALL OTHER CASES the limitation would be« 
come the subject of the court’s jurisdies 


tion, and be regulated by the sound dis. 


cretion of the judges in the postponement 
of trials. To the Bill, so confined to cases of 
libel, and so guarded in its limitations, he not 
only saw no objections, but considered that 
it would be productive of the greatest 
good, by conferring popularity upon, or 
rather removing odium from the adminis. 
tration of criminal justice. He (lord EB.) 
had always been of opinion, that respeet 
should be paid to general opinions, and 
even to general prejudices in matters of 
law and government, wherever they could 
be attended to without affecting principles, 
or relaxing substantial obedience, and the 
connection of crimes. The execution of 
laws had not only proved abortive, but go« 
vernments themselves had been shaken 
and perished from not attending to the 
feelings of mankind; the most restive part 
of the English public were asking nothing 
new}—they were uttering no complaints 
against the constitution of their country ; 
but were rather erecting it as the standard 
of excellence ;—such a disposition called 
for the utmost attention and indulgence 
from a discreet legislature. 

He could not conclude without saying, 
that he was always happy to see his nob 
friend treading in the steps of his illus 
trious kinsman, gifted with his talents, and 
attached like him to the liberties of his 
country. 

Earl Stanhope did not desire te unmask 
the noble and learned lord, but to enmask 
his principles. He could not concur in 
giving the Attorney General the power of 
a grand jury. _ He said nothing of attorney 
generals of our own day; but he could 
not forget that jadge Jefferies had been 
an attorney . genéral—and, reecollecting 
that, he could riot approve of such power 
being held by the Attorney General. The 
first part of the Bill was, that after @ cer- 
tain day no Ex Officios should be filed 
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ynless within a period to be limited. If 
he thought he misrepresented the noble 
aid learned lord, he would go on his 
knees to apologize; but had he not said 
against that, that a defendant might, 
through the delays, corrapt the sourees of 
justice’? Would they permit one in so 
high @ situation thus to attack the in- 
stitution of trial by jury? It was a 
great merit of that institetion, that 
neither grand nor petty jary was in 
existence at the time of committing 
an offence, or even at the commencement 
of prosecution, As to dropping proceed- 
ings if not begun in a certain time, the 
noble and learned lord said, that it might be 
necessary to wait for a period of sounder and 
cooler judgment ; from which, he (earl 8.) 
could only learn that the Attorney Gene- 
ral might suspend his terrors over men’s 
heads as long as he pleased, and visit them 
atthe most convenient season, or not at 
all. The noble and learned lord had 
spoken very disrespectfully of Blackstone, 
but if he (earl S.) had done so, and had 
said Blackstone wrote ignorantly, he knew 
how the noble and learned Icrd would 
have trimmed him for so grossly libelling 
the bench. Blackstone, it had been said, 
was not very wise or learned when he 
began to write, but became wise and 
learned by writing. If it were true then 


that by writing a book an ignorant man 
may become a learned lawyer, he (earl 
§.) would recommend the noble and learn- 
ed lord to set about one as speedily as 


possible. The noble and learned lord 
rested very stoutly on old acts of parlia- 
ment, some of which were, in fact, ex- 
pired. There was an act about spreading 
false news, to which he hadalluded. The 
act of William and Mary provided, that 
any bedy convicted of publishing slander 
or false news, concerning the king or 
queen, should suffer pillory in a market- 
place, and have his ears cut off, or pay a 
large fine ; if he repeated his offence, he 
was to lose his right hand, and, eventually, 
all his goods and chattels. There was an 
expired act of Elizabeth, which punished 
any body for exehanging a horse with a 
Scotchman, or in such a way as that the 
horse was likely to be taken to Scotland. 
it might have been well, if this law had 
tot been suffered to become obsolete, as if 
ithad been rigidly enforced, it was pro- 
bable so many Scotchmen would not have 
come posting to that House. However 
he cont sued That for his part, he liked the 
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Scotch lads now very well; he did not 
know what he should have done in those 


days. 

The Duke of Montrose objected to the 
sort of speeches with which the noble lord 
sometimes favoured the House, and should, 
though reluctantly, if they were con- 
tinued, be obliged to resort to the stand- 
ing order for clearing the House of ali 
strangers. 

Lord Holland replied. The noble and 
learned lord had represented‘ him as say- 
ing, that the mode by information was less 
legal than that by presentment. He be- 
lieved the noble and learned lord had 
confounded the terms legal and legitimate. 
He had never denied the antiquity of the 
present mode. However convenient in- 
formations had been found, yet had they 
been always considered as less preferable 
than the other mode; not by such as him- 
self, but even by lord Hale in his Pleas of 
the Crown; a judge whom, he supposed, 
the noble and learned lord would not call 
ignorant. Lord Hale said, that in all cri- 
minal cases, the safest way, and most 
agreeable to Magna Charta, and the sta- 
tutes of the Henrys and Edwards, was to 
proceed by the presentment of twelve 
sworn men. It was not illegal to act by 
informations; but why not proceed by 
the safe, legal, well known mode, on 
which the country justly prided itself? 
He had thought it was completely ruled, 
that no man should be held to bail, on the 
oe of lord Camden, except for a 

reach of peace. _A libel was not a breach 
of peace, and could only be held as hav- 
ing a tendency to a breach of peace. 
The noble and learned lord had better 
take the case of the Seven Bishops to his 
aid, though perhaps he did not much wish 
to shelter himself under that authority. 
Chief justice Parker did cut the Gordian 
knot, and did hold to bail for libel; but 
this had not, he believed, been considered 
as decisive authority in courts of law. 


The House divided on lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s amendment— 


Contents ...... naeekanamaainanien con 
Not Contents 7 
Majority against the Bill .... —9 


List of the Minority. 


The Duke of Glouces- The Earl of Rosslyn 
ter Lord Holland 

The Earl of Grosyenor Lord Say and Sele 

Earl Stanhope Lord Erskine 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 20. 


West Inpia Revenves Biut.} The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the 
postponement of the order for the second 
reading of the West India Revenues Bill. 
‘After some discussion bétween Mr. Mar- 
ryatt, Mr. Brown, Mr. Cochrane Jobn- 
stone, Mr. Rochdale, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Bill was ordered 
to be read a second time that day three 
weeks. 


ApMINisTRATION OF Justice Butt.] 
Lord Castlereagh observed, that it was not 
the intention of ministers to press this Bill 
through during the present session. He 
would now merely correct a misapprehen- 
sion, which was, that the public would be 
incumbered with a fresh expence: on the 
contrary, 2,000/. of the new salary would 
be taken from the profits of the Chancellor, 
though his business would not be at all 
diminished. 

Mr. Tierney did not see how the Chan- 
cellor would have the same business, if a 
vice-chancellor was to be appointed : and 
if more than 2,000l. worth of business was 
taken from him, more than 2,000l. of sa- 
lary should likewise be deducted. 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that the business 
of the Chancellor would be the same: the 
vice-chancellor would do that business 
which was now left undone, and would be 
paid in part out of the fees of the Chancel- 
lor. Ministers would renew the measure 
at the beginning of next session. He 
would now move that the Bill be read that 
day two months.—Ordered. 


PRESERVATION OF THE Pustic Peace 
Bit.} Lord Castlereagh moved the third 
reading of this Bill. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton opposed the 
‘Bill as perfectly unnecessary in the pre- 
sent state of the country. He pointed out 
the tendency it must necessarily have to 
excite disturbance and disaffection when- 
ever attempted to be put in execution ; 
and the dangerous situation in which it 
would place those individuals who might 
ts deprived of their arms in consequence 
of it. 

Sir T. Turion considered the present 
Bill rather as an aberration from the prac- 
tice than the principles of the constitution. 
He defended the conduct of the magis- 
trates of the country, which, though in all 
large bodies there might be found some 
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exceptions, was in general distinguished 
for the utmost mildness and humanity, 
Much as he deplored the necessity for the 
Bill, he conceived that necessity was suf. 
ficiently proved to the House, though he 
hoped it might never be found necessar 
to carry the Bill into execution, and 
that the disturbances would subside of 
themselves. 

Mr. Calcraft objected to the clause re. 
lating to searching for arms. He did not 
think that there was sufficient evidence 
before the House to warrant them in going 
the length of that clause in trenching upon 
the rights and liberties of the subject. The 
House ought to know what was the state 
of the countries said to be disturbed since 
the repeal of the laws which obstructed 
their manufactures. The information on 
which the present Bill was, founded, was 
dated in February, March, April, and 
May last, and the House had had no in- 
formation since the 23d of June on the 
subject. His information was, that the 
people were returning faster than the most 
sanguine could have expected to their 
regular habits. He should therefore vote 
against the Bill, on account of the objec. 
tionable clauses contained in it. 

Mr. Hutchinson objected to the Bill, as 
calculated to violate every principle of a 
free constitution. If a power was given 
to break open houses in search of arms, 
such a power would necessarily lead to 
the commission of the greatest outrages. 
Such a power ought not to be entrusted 
to the hands of any persons whatsoever, 
except in the case of the most urgent ne- 
cessity. It was because he was most 
firmly convinced that such a necessity did 
not exist, that he had opposed the present 
Bill in every stage of its progress. He 
called on the noble lord opposite, to com- 
municate some evidence to the House, to 
shew themy that the state of the country 
was such as he had represented it. It was _ 
not enough for the noble lord to deal in 
dark and vague surmises; he ought to es 
tablish his proposition in a_ satisfactory 
manner. This, however, he had never 
yet thought proper todo. While the no- 
ble lord was apparently unable to bring 
forward any evidence that the country 
was in a state of disturbance, there was 
positive information on the table of the 
House, that it was now restored to tran- 
quillity. He wished to draw the attention 
of the House to the contradiction in the 
conduct of the noble lord during the pro- 
gress of the Bill.. When he introduced it 
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tothe House, his chief reason for inducing 
the House to grant such excessive powers, 
was, that no danger could be apprehended 
from magistrates resident in the country, 
and who had so great an interest at stake ; 
and then at a late hour of the night, when 
no person could entertain the least appre- 
hension of such a step, the noble lord came 
forward, by way of what he called a tech- 
nicat alteration, with a power to nominate 
magistrates without any qualification what- 
ever. So much for the reliance which 
could be placed in the noble lord. The 
Bill went altogether on a false principle, 
assuming the existence of an array, 
whereas it had been stated to the House, 
by several respectable members of the 
committee, that there was not the smallest 
evidence for such an assumption. . He 
would object to. the Bill on the ground of 
experience. He had seen a similar mea- 
sure adopted by government, and acted 
upon in another country, where it had 
produced the greatest possible mischief. 
He was convinced that many persons 
were then driven to disaffection by the 
outrages Committed against themselves 
and their families. 

Mr. Herbert, of Kerry, said, before the 
oct alluded to by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, had passed, Ireland: was in a 
state of the greatest confusion. The out- 
rages, which no man lamented more 
than himself; were not the cause, but 
the effect, of the disturbances of that 
country. y! 

Mr. Tierney was perfectly willing that a 
measure should be adopted adequate to put 
anend to the disturbances in the interior, 
but he thought that the provisions intro- 
duced regarding arms, were altogether un- 
necessary, particularly if ministers placed 


any reliance on the efficacy of the pre-. 


vious sections of the Bill against unlawful 
assemblies ; because without the existence 
of those meetings, the seizure of arms by 
the rioters could not be effected. He 
begged to state to the House three amend. 
ments that he had proposed in the com- 
mittee, and it would be seen that they 
were such as ought to have been included 
inthis measure, although they were pe- 
remptorily rejected by the noble lord 
and his friends. They were as follows: 
1. That the power of entering a man’s 
dwelling house should be conferred upon 
two magistrates instead of one. 2. That 
the magistrates should be subjected to 
some legree of responsibility in commit- 
ling this act of violence, by the insertion 





of the words “ uponany reasonable ground 
of suspicion.” 3. That the magistrate 
should not have power to make search for 
arms during the night. In consequence 
of the negation of these. propositions, he 
felt himself called upon to resist the mea- 
sure, and should take the sense of the 
House upon it. 

Mr. Bathurst declared, that the evidence 
as to the seizure of arms was already com- 
plete, but he could add, that this. very 
morning information had been. given at 
the office of the Secretary for the Home 
Department, that no less than eight new 
attempts of that kind had been made with- 
in these few days. He admitted that the 
disturbed districts were now more tranquil, 
but how could the House be assured that 
the flame would not be re-kindled before 
the next session. 

Mr: Martin, of Galway, wished to be 
informed in point of law, to what punish- 
ment a peaceable inhabitant would be sub- 
jected, who should killa constable duly 
authorized to search for arms, but who 


‘was mistaken for a rioter ? 


Mr. W. Smith called the attention of the 
House to the inconvenience arising from 
such mistakes, which might often prove 
fatal. 

Mr. Giddy thought, that the constable of 
the parish would be sufficiently known to 
render all danger of that kind merely 
imaginary. 

Mr. Tierney proposed the following 
amendment to be inserted in the Bill by 
way of rider. ‘“ Provided always that: it 
shall and may be lawful for his Majesty, 
by and with the advice of his privy coun- 
cil, to declare such districts as are now 
subject to the operation of this act, to be 
no longer in a state of disturbance, and 
that this act shall no longer be in force in 
such districts,” 

Lord Castlereagh approved of the amend- 
ment, and wished the clause to be so drawn 
as to include counties that might hereafter 
be disturbed. It was rendered the less 
necessary, however, by the shortness of 
the duration of the Bill. 

The House then divided upon the ques- 
tion, that the Bill be read a third time. 
For the third reading 69 ; Against it 15 ; 
Majority 54. The further proceeding 
upon the Bill was then postponed for an 
hour, for the purpose of having Mr. Tier- 
ney’s amendment added by way of rider, 
after it should have been engrossed, 


IMPORTATION AND ExXpPoRTATION OF 
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Grain.] ‘Mr. Sinclair said, that as it 
might of considerable importance to 
ascertain in how far Great Britain had 
of late years been dependent upon fo- 
reign countries for the requisite supplies of 
grain, and in how far also we had been 
enabled at different periods to export corn 
from this country to others, he was de- 
sirous that returns should be procured of 
the quantity imported and exported during 
the course of the last twenty years, and 
having communicated his wish to his hon. 
frtend the Secretary of the Treasury, he 
had been informed, that it might be com- 
plied with, without much difficulty or de- 
lay. He availed himself of this opportu- 
nity to state, that it had been his intention 
to introduce a Bill on the subject of Ge- 
neral Inclosures, similar to that which had 
passed through this House without eppo- 
sition in the year 1797, under the auspi- 
ces of a right hon. relative of bis, who 
had formerly held a seat in this House ; 
but which had not been equally fortunate 
in another place. Considering however, 
the advanced period of the session, and 
the pressure of important business before 
the House, he should postpone for the 
present the measure*he had intended to 
propose ; but should certainly bring it 
forward if parliament again assembled. 
The hon. member concluded by moving 
for an account of the quantity of grain 
imported into, and exported from, Great 
Britain, from the year 1792 to 1811 inclu- 
sive, distinguishing each species, the price 
of the year, &c. 


Inish Butter Brit.] On the question 
of the third reading of this Bill, 

: Mr. Parnell begged the House would give 
its attention to this Bill, as one of great ims 
portance toa very great number of the poor 
industrious people of Ireland; it was a 
Bill aot only objectionable on general 
principles, but also for the great variety 
and severity of its penal regulations. He 
was, in principle, an enemy to every de- 
scription of legislative interference with 
matters of trade, as it always failed in its 
avowed object of doing good, and as it 
was commonly produetive of great patron- 
age to the authors of it, and great oppres- 
sion to the poorer classes of those who fell 
under it.In his opinion, the natural com- 
petition belonging to trade was a much 
more certain security against abuses in it, 
than such.a law as this, which sought per- 
fection by .finee, distress and imprison- 
ment. Jt professed only to continue the 
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existing laws, and to be founded on the 
same reasons. But the preamble of jt 
was in direct variance with the preambles 
of those laws. It recited, that in conse, . 
quence of the great increase of the butter 
trade, it was expedient to enact, &c... 
Whereas the preamble of the law of Wij. 
liam 3, stated great abuses to prevail, by 
the using of bad casks, false weights, and 
other practices, which brought the trade 
into disrepute. We heard now of no such 
complaints ; so far from it, the trade was in 
the most flourishing state, and the very 
reason on which the Bill was founded, 
the great extent of it, was the precise 
reason for no such measure being wanting; 
as it was sufficiently established not to 
want the protection of legislative regula. 
tion. The market for it, in point of fact, 
was so very certain, that nothing else was 
requisite, than common honesty on the 
part of the exporting merchants, to preserve 
and improve it. ‘Though it was said this 
Bill was approved of by the buyers and 
exporters of butter, the opinion of the far. 
mers and makers of it had never been con. 
sulted, or the persons against whom the 
penal clauses were to operate. Theirsen¢ 
timents should, in common justice, be col- 
lected ; and even if the Bill should be 
deemed wanting by a majority of the 
House, no injury could arise from poste 
poning it till next session, as the existing 
laws would remain in force till the end of 
that session. ‘To pass such a Bill, making 
every farmer who brought butter to mats 
ket liable to such a code of penalties, 


| without giving him an opportunity of 


being heard in this House, was, in his opi- 
nion, a most unjustifiable and cruel pro- 
ceeding. This Bill required of the farmer 
to comply with no less than fifteen penal 
regulations. If he failed in any one, he 
was liable to pay a sum of money—itl 
failure of which, to have his goods dis- 
trained ; and in failure of having suffi« 
cient goods, to be committed to prison. It 
in fact did no less than place him at the 
mercy of some deputy weigh-master or 
taster, whether or not he should have li- 
berty to sell his batter ; for it was nearly 
impossible that regulations so mumerous 
and so precise could be accurately com 
plied with by the very poor and ignorant 
persons who are the makers of the greater 
part of the Irish butter. This Bill, like alb 
of its kind, contained ample provisions for 
creating patronage, and endowing those 
who were to be the objects of it. Weigh» 
masters and tasters were to be appointed 
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jnevery market town in Ireland, and fees, 
amounting to 4d. on each half hundred 
weight of butter, were to be paid to them 
py the seller. This would be a tax on the 
article of a very enormous amount, as 
every one must see who considers the 
quantities of butter made for exportation 
and home consumption. But these were 
not the only grievances ; as the casks are 
to be branded before they are sold, no 
cooper could make them, unless he lived 
jn a town where there was a weigh-master 
appointed to brand his casks. No farmer 
could buy a cask without going to such a 
town, which might be many miles distant 
from him. All he desired at present was 
time for further consideration, and to al- 
low the Bill to be known to those most 
concerned in it—In regard to several of 
the clauses that were the most objection- 
able, as the right hon. gentleman had agreed 
to expunge them, he would not trouble 
the House by exposing their defects. He 
should move as an amendment, that the 
Bill be read this day three months. 

After some conversation between Mr. 
W. Pole, Mr. French, and Mr. Herbert of 
Kerry, the House divided on Mr. Parnell’s 
Amendment. For the Bill 67. For the 
Amendment 35; Majority in favour of 
the Bill 32. The Bill was then read a 
third time and passed. 


ToLeRaATION Bitt.] Lord Castlereagh 
moved the order of the day for the third 
reading of the Bill to repeal certain acts, 
and amend other acts, relating to Religious 
Worship and Assemblies, and Persons 
pa pe preaching therein. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that the unanimity 


with which the present Bill had passed 
through the House, was a most favourable 
omen of the increasing liberality of the pre- 


senttimes. He could have wished that this 
Bill had gone a little further, and had 
granted complete religious liberty. Asan 
Act of Toleration it was certainly the most 
complete which had hitherto been passed 
in this country. 

The Toleration Act had been formerly 
construed by the magistrates as enabling 
them at their discretion, to refuse qualifi- 
cations, instead of confining the exemp- 
tions within the bounds of the law. A 
noble lord (Sidmouth) had attempted to rec- 
tify, by his Bill, the misconstrctions which 
had taken place, but this Bill gave great 
alarm to the Dissenters in general. He 
Must however perfectly acquit the noble 
lord of any hostile feelings towards the Dis- 

(VOL, XXIII.) 
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senters, and was sure that he meant this 
Bill for their good, but they differed in 
opinion from his lordship as to the probable 
effects of it. He thought that the present 
Bill would remove the practical evils 
which the Dissenters had to complain of, 
although it did not recognise the great 
principle which they maintained, that the 
civil magistrate had no right to interfere 
in matters of religious opinions, and that 
every man was to profess or promulgate 
any religious opinions, provided he did 
not disturb the public peace. Mr. Perce- 
val had consented, that what had been the 
practice with respect to the Dissenters, 
should be made law, and the present Bill, 
(so far from meriting the opprobrious 
epithets which had been bestowed upon it 
in another place) would be felt by all the 
Dissenters as a great advantage gained, 
inasmuch as it removed the arbitrary dis- 
cretion of magistrates, and required no 
other oath except the eath of allegiance. 
He would have wished that the Bill had 
gone farther, and recognised religious 
liberty to its utmost extent, but as it stood, 
he conceived it a great point gained. He 
concluded by moving a clause, “ to con- 
tinue the exemptions now enjoyed under 
the Toleration Act, without requiring a 
fresh oath.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he concurred with the hon. gentleman in 
congratulating the House on the general 
acquiescence and unanimity with which 
this important measure had been carried 
to its last stage. He conceived this union 
of sentiments on asubject so apt to awaken 
prejudice and excite jealousy, a most satis- 
factory proof that the spirit of religious 
animosity was fast subsiding in this coun- 
try, and a temper gradually establishing 
itself far more conformable to the prin- 
ciples and favourable to the interest of 
genuine Christianity. 

He could not indeed have felt any plea- 
sure in this unanimity, if he bad consider- 
ed it as proceeding from an indifference 
to religious opinions in general, and a 
willingness to shew equal favour to all 
persuasions because the nation was grow- 
ing careless as to any. 

But it gave him peculiar pleasure when 
viewed in conjunction with the other pro~ 
ceedings of the legislature, and when be 
considered that thesame parliament which 
had shewn the utmost liberality of senti- 
ment towards the Dissenters, had been no 
less distinguished ,by its bountiful regard 
to the interests of the established Church. 

(4 B) 
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It had not been deterred by the difficul- 
ties of a period of such extraordinary ex- 
ertion and expence from providing for 
the wauts of the parochial clergy by 
grants of unexampled munificience ; 
besides the discharge of the land tax on 
small Jivings, to the value of at least 
200,000/. and which commenced in 1806, 
direct grants had been made for their 
augmentation amounting in the four last 
years to no less than 400,0001. 

It was with sentiments of pleasure and 
admiration, mingled with the deepest re- 
gret for what had since occarred, that he 
recollected that these grants, not less novel 
in their nature than liberal in their amount, 
had been proposed to the House by the 
friend whom he had lost—the minister to 
whose unsullied virtues all parties had unit- 
ed in paying the just tribute of their ap- 
plause and grief. Among the many 
titles of deserved encomium which a la- 
menting nation might inscribe onthe tomb 
of such a man and-such a minister, there 
could not be one more honourable or more 
justly merited than that of the Benefactor 
of the Church of England. But to his 
liberal and conciliatory spirit, the Dis- 
senters also owed the first design of this 
beneficial Bill, introduced into parliament 
by the noble lords now at the head of the 
government, and conducted to its last stage 
in that House with such general approba- 
tion. The honourable gentleman had ob- 
served, that this was‘a Bill of complete 
toleration, but not of religious liberty. He 
(Mr. Vansittart) did not well understand 
how religious liberty, as it respected the 
parties concerned inthe Bill, could be car- 
ried farther; or how that’ system which 
allowed to every man perfect freedom in 
the exercise of public worship, according 
to the sentiments of the sect he might 
embrace, could be denied to be a system of 
religious liberty. 

He was aware that the hon. gentleman 
thought some further provisions neces- 
sary for the protection of a particular sect, 
and had intended to propose a Bill for that 
purpose. He (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) believed there were many per- 
sons belonging to that sect, highly respect- 
able for their moral virtues, and eminent 
for their charitable dispositions, and he 
mest sincerely desired they should enjoy, 
what every man was entitled to, the power 
of worshipping God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences. But he 


was glad that the hon. gent. had with- 
drawn his intended motion, as he did not 
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believe the persons in question had suf. 
fered, or were in any danger of suffering 
any practical restraint upon their worshi : 
and he thought the Bill intended by the 
hon. gent. would have given great offence 

to many well-meaning persons, by ap. 

parently leaving doctrines which were 

viewed with the most sacred veneration, 

not only by members of the established 

Church, but by the great body of the Dis. 

senters, exposed to irreverent and cop. 

tumelious treatment. In a future Session, 

means might perhaps be devised to recon. 

cile the respect due to those doctrines with 

a full protection to the decent profession 

of the opinions of those who might dissent 

from them. 

With respect to the Bill immediately 
before the House, and which had met with . 
such general concurrence, he should think 
it necessary only to state, that it had in 
view the repeal of laws founded upon a 
state of society totally different from the 
present, and containing provisions, which, 
if they had not been long obsolete in 
practice, would have been found intolera- 
bly grievous. He did not believe that 
they had for many years past been pro- 
ductive of actual hardships; but this was 
no reason for preserving on the statute 
book acts which could not be executed 
without oppression, which no longer ope- 
rated as any protection either to the eccle- 
siastical or civil government, and the very 
existence of which unavoidably gave oc- 
casion to disunion and dissatisfaction, 
They were the relics of religious 
animosity and civil faction, and spraig 
from the embers of a civil war then re- 
cently extinguished, and were both in 
their spirit and their provisions wholly un- 
suited to times of settled tranquillity, and 
mutual liberality of sentiment. 

The exercise of the public worship of 
the Dissenters could not however be left 
wholly without regulation. Two regula 
tions were preserved by the Bill, and ap- 
peared to him of great importance. First, 
that their places of meeting should not be 
secret, but should be publicly known, and 
that the meetings themselves should not 
be of a clandestine nature, but open and 
avowed. The first of these objects was 
attained by providing, that the places of 
meeting should be licensed and registered, 
and the second by the clause which re 
quires that the doors of the meetings 
should not be locked or barred during the 
performance of the service. 

These precautions are necessary to pré- 
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yent the possible danger of clandestine 
meetings for dangerous purposes, under 
the colour and pretext of religious wor- 
ship. They are also useful in vindicating 
the character, and preserving the credit 
and respect due to the divine service of 
the Dissenters. We know how readily 
suspicion attaches itself to, and malevo- 
lence attacks the conduct of secret meet- 
ings. We know that the meetings of the 
earliest Christians, the purest, the most 
pious, and benevolent of mankind, were 
not exempt from such attacks, on account 
of the secrecy with which, in times of 
persecution, they were necessarily con- 
ducted, and that various sects of Chris- 
tians at different, and even in recent times, 
have, with more or less appearance of rea- 
son, been exposed to the most disgraceful 
suspicions, But against all unfounded ac- 
cusations, the publicity of the service is 
the surest and most effectual protection. 
With respect to a clause about to be 
proposed by the hon. gent. for facilitating 
the process by which dissenting teachers 
were to obtain the exemptions from cer- 
tain civil and military duties to which they 
were legally entitled, he saw no objec- 
tion, provided that were the sole object of 
the clause, and that it did not extend the 
exemptions themselves. He wished as 
much as the hon. gent. that every indul- 
gence which could be afforded to the Dis- 
senters should be granted in the kindest 
manner, and should be not only effectual 
to its purpose, but attainable with the 
least possible difficulty or inconvenience. 
But he thought those exemptions liable 
to great abuse, unless strictly confined to 
persons whose whole time was devoted to 
religious duties. ‘Those whose lives were 
entirely devoted to the purposes of reli- 
gious instruction were undoubtedly en- 
titled to be liberated, so far as was prac- 
ticable, from secular cares and charges: 
but those who employed themselves in 
temporal occupations for their own benefit, 
might also be justly called upon to dis- 
charge them for the benefit of society.* 
Mr. Whitbread said he had examined 
the Bill, and he found it was the same he 
had himself intended to have brought in. 
He drew the same happy inferences from 
the silent progress of this Bill. as were 
drawn by his hon. friend, and he hoped 
* This clause was admitted by the 
House of Commons, but afterwards re- 
jected by the Lords as carrying the ex- 
¢mption further than had been intended. 
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it would continue till the great work of 
religious freedom received its final con- 
summation, convinced as he was, that the 
strength of the Established Church rested 
in the freedom of religious opinions. 

The clause was then brought up and 
agreed to, and the Bill read a third time 
and passed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July 21. 


Locat Tokens’ Bitt.] On the order of 
the day being read for going into a com- 
mittee on this Bill, 

The Earl of Lauderdale contended that 
this was a most dangerous measure, as-it 
would create confusion and distress in the 
country, by destroying the means of carry- 
ing on retail trade, it being only through 
the medium of the small change afforded 
by these local metallic tokens, that the 
retail trade in the country could at present 
be carried on. He had a considerable 
collection of these tokens, and in general 
he found that they were worth about three- 
fourths of their nominal value, which might 
be considered a fair proportion; and there- 
fore, he saw no reason, on any ground of 
their value, for putting them out of circu- 
lation, whilst, from the absolute want of 
small change, the Bill, if passed, would 
operate as a proclamation for the manu- 
facturer of base coin, which would get into 
circulation, instead of tokens issued by 
persons of credit, and for which they were 
responsible. The Bill, besides, in its pre- 
sent shape, would operate in a way that 
was not intended by the framers of it, for 
although the circulation of local tokens 
was not to be stopped till the 25th of 
March next, yet from the word “ issue” 
in the first clause of the Bill, no person 
could, in fact, after. the passing of the act, 
tender a local token in payment (although 
not the original issuer of it) without being 
liable to a penalty of five pounds. He 
thought the Bill ought to be deferred till 
next session, in order to give an opportu- 
nity for discussing the whole question of 
the circulation of the country, upon which 
the circulation of these tokens depended ; 
but, at any rate, he trusted there would 
be no objection to insert an amendment to 
prevent the Bill from at once putting an 
end to the circulation of these tokens, 
which must unavoidably create the great- 
est confusion. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the 
noble lord and his friends had so often 
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raised the cry of dangerous measures, that 
it was like the fable of the Boy and the 
Wolf; they had cried ‘ wolf!’ so often that 
the cry was little attended to. With re- 
spect to the Bill, it had met with very 
little objection in another place, where 
the best opportunities of information on 
the subject were accessible, and the fact 
was that the evil resulting from the cir- 
culation of these tokens loudly demanded 
aremedy. Those who were interested in 
circulating these tokens bought up the 
bank tokens and withdrew them from cir- 
culation, in order that they might make a 
larger profit by the issue of their local 
tokens. The question of a silver circula- 
tion was, he contended, independent of 
the question as to paper and gold, the fact 
being, that some years ago, when gold 
was abundantly plentiful, great difficulties 
were experienced for want of a sufficient 
circulation of silver. The object of the 
Bill was to prevent the originally issuing 
any more local tokens after the passing of 
the act, but it was wished to give time till 
the 25th of March for withdrawing those 
already in circulation. He had no objec- 
tion, therefore, to insert an Amendment as 
proposed by the noble lord. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed as to 
the cry of ‘wolf!’ that himself and his 
friends, had lately taught the noble lord to 
join chorus very loudly in that cry; and he 
had no doubt, that long previous to the 
25th of March, the noble lord on this 


subject also would cry ‘ wolf!’ and be very | 


anxious to repeal the present Bill. 

The House then went into a committee, 
and amendments were adopted on the 
motion of the earl of Liverpool. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, July 21. 
Ex-Orricio INnrorMATIONS 


IN Ire- 
LaNnD—CasE oF HuGn Fitzparrick.] 
Mr. Sheridan rose in pursuance of his 
notice, to call the attention of the House 
to the summons sent by Mr. Saurin, 
Attorney-General of Ireland, to Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, calling upon him to shew cause 
in the Attorney-General’s own chambers, 
why a criminal information should not 
be filed against him for a libel. The 
vigilant eye of the House of Commons 
_ ought never to be taken off from the con- 
duct of public men, and if he had allowed 
the subject to remain unnoticed, he 
thought that he should have forfeited 

entirely the consistency of his character. 
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In adverting to this important subject, he 
should feel it necessary to occupy only a 
small portion of the time of the Ho 

because he should not be justified in con. 
cluding with a motion of censure, or even 
of opinion, while the requisite documents 
were not before parliament. He. cop. 
cluded, that ministers, who on a former 
day had professed their ignorance upon 
the:subject, had by this time obtained in. 
formation from Dublin, and he concluded 


. that they would not object to the produc. 


tion of the summons in question, which 
had been transmitted to Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
particularly since a noble and learned lord 
in another place had publicly declared, 
that had he been in the situation of Mr, 
Saurin, he should not have acted in the 
manner in which Mr. Saurin had con. 
ducted himself, although that noble and 
learned lord had at the same time im. 
puted no blame to the learned gent. as 
having acted illegally. When this paper 
was upon the table it would be decided, 
whether the practice pursued by the At- 
torney-General was or was not legal, and 
supposing it to be legal, whether it ought 
to continue to be so. In his opinion; the 
power of judges to send criminals to dis 
tant jails for punishment, was very ques- 
tionable, and that if it existed, it ought'to 
be taken away he was certain; so with 
the step taken by the Attorney-General of 
Ireland ; it might be strictly legal, butit 
was not strictly just. It had been said in 
answer to this complaint, that what had 
been done was rather an act of civility 
than of severity. Even admitting it tobe 
so, it was a question of great importance, 
whether the Attorney-General ought to be 
allowed the discretion of shewing civility 
to one man and severity to. another. 
The summons in its wording spoke of 
“ a false and seditious libel,’ but in what 
that libel consisted, no information was 
given. He called upon the other side of 
the House to adduce the false and sedi- 
tious passages referred to. He had read 
the two parts of the “ Enquiry into the 
Penal Code affecting the Roman Catho- 
lics,” and he found that it contained a 
faithful and useful recapitulation of the 
disabilities under which the Catholics 
laboured ; tracing all the differences and 
ill blood which existed in Ireland to the 
penal laws. 
The book was “4n useful and elaborate 
publication. It would have been better 
for government to have replied to this 
book instead of prosecuting it; yet n0 
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attempt was made to deny the facts, or 
dispute the justice of the inferences in 
that work. Instead of this, a notice was 
sent to Mr. Fitzpatrick, requiring him to 
attend at the house of Mr. Saurin, to shew 
cause Why acriminal information should 
not be filed against him for a seditious 
libel. The notice was dated the 3d July, 
and allowed four days for the appearance 
of Mr. Fitzpatrick. He knew not on 
what authority an attorney-general could 
require a man’s attendance at his own 
house, but he knew that such a practice 
might lead to mischievous consequences. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick had indeed the best legal 
advice, and was not likely to be led into 
ay error; he might throw such a de- 
mand into the fire without apprehension 
of the results; but suppose an ignorant 
man should be summoned to appear ina 
similar manner, the attorney-general 
might ask him to sit down, téte-a-téte 
with him, perhaps ever a bottle of wine, 
inhis nice snug little back parlour of a 
Star-chamber. A man in this situation 
might be induced to utter unguarded 
things, which might afterwards tend to 
his prejudice when he came to his trial ; 
and the attorney-general became at once 
judge, jury, and accuser, in the same 
cause. He insisted ‘that this proceeding 
went likewise to make a man criminate 
himself, contrary to the sacred maxim of 
the law, that no man should be made his 
own accuser. But it was alleged, that 
attorney-generals are such honourable 
characters, that no abuse of power was to 
be apprehended. He was ready to allow 
their general good character, but the 
liberty of the subject was too sacred a 
thing to rest on such a basis. He always 
had, and always should object to prece- 
dents drawn even from the best of men, 
and the best of times, It was asked, what 
harm could be feared from men like lord 
Camden, lord Erskine, lord Eldon, and a 
hundred others, who, he supposed, would 
be all good in succession to the end of 
time? It was for this very reason, because 
good and upright men had allowed such 
practices, that they ought to be noticed. 
The errors of the great were subject to 
imitation, while no body ever thought of 
quoting the precedent laid down by a bad 
man, The example of such a person 
died with himself, and rotted in the same 
ignominious grave. If, therefore, Mr. 
Saurin had been a character of no esti- 


mation, he should not-now have noticed 


his conduct; but it was because he 
8 } 
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respected that law-officer, and admired 
him for the earnestness with which he 
sought a seat in parliament, to oppose the 
Union, from upright motives; it was for 
these reasons that he thought it essentially 
necessary to examine the proceedings of 
such a man. He understood that Mr, 
Fitzpatrick did attend the summons of the 
Attorney-General, and that the Attorney- 
General had nothing tosay tohim. He 
supposed, that there would be no hesita~ 
tion in allowing the paper moved for to 
lie on the table, that if the Attorney-Gene- 
ral should appear to have acted im- 
properly, some motion might be founded 
upon it. He should, therefore, move, 
« That there be laid before this House, 
Copy of a Notice from the right honoura- 
ble William Saurin, his majesty’s Attor- 
ney General of Ireland, dated the 3d 
instant, to Hugh Fitzpatrick, requiring 
him to shew cause before him, at. his 
house in Stephen’s Green, on or before 
Wednesday the 8th instant, why a 
criminal information should not be filed 
against him.” 

Mr. Wellesley Pole stated it to have been 
the ordinary practice in Ireland (a prac- 
tice in favour of the subject) for the At- 
torney General to give notice to the party 
against whom an information was about to 


be filed, of such an intention, and to call 


upon the individual to shew cause why such 
information should not be filed. ‘This was 
done not to enable the Attorney General 
to draw from him what he had to offer in 
his defence, or for the purpose of exercise 
ing any Star-chamber authority, but tor the 
purpose of giving the party an opportu- 
nity of offering any explanation that 
might, in his opinion, induce the Attorney 
General to forbear from further proceed- 
ings. He had no doubt but his right hon. 
friend had read certain scientific letters 
which had appeared in the newspapers, 
signed “A Barrister,’ Fiom one of 
those it would be seen that Mr. Fitzpatrick 
had appeared to the notice, but it having 
been signified to the Attorney General 
that Mr. F. had nothing to say to him, he 
(the Attorney General) had not seen him, 
This was of itself a proof that it was not 
the object of the Attorney General to 
draw from him what he had to offer in his 
defence, as, had that been his object, he 
would certainly have seen him, and at- 
tempted to draw him into conversation. 
The notice itself was not that official do- 
cument which the right hon. gentleman 
seemed to think it was. It required the 
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attendance of Mr. Fitzpatrick, it was true, 
but it attached no penalty to his failing to 
attend, and was only intended to intimate, 
that if he had any thing to offer that might 
induce the Attorney General not to prose- 
cute, the Attorney General was ready to 
listen to it. The prosecution, he declared, 
had nothing whatever to do with the Ca- 
tholic claims. ‘The law, however, -while 
the Catholic claims were discussed, was 
not to be considered as in abeyance ; and 
if a libel were published, accusing the go- 
vernment of foul and base corruption, and 
charging the judges with murder, he was 
confident the right hon. gentleman would 
not say the Attorney General did his duty 
if, seeing this, he were not to prosecute the 
publisher. The work in question, after 
some general injurious remarks on the admi- 
nistration of the law, stated, as one tragical 
instance of its injustice, the case of one 
Barry, who was convicted at the summer 
assizes at Kilkenny,in 1810. This man is 
represented to be innocent. Hisinnocence, 
it asserted, was established between his 
conviction and execution, yet he had oe 
0 
this statement it added, “ Some shocking 
facts are connected with ‘this subject, 
which the duke of Richmond’s adminis- 
tration may yet be invited to explain to 
parliament.” Justice ought to be alike 
administered to every subject; but what 
_ those now in confinement for libels 
nink, if such a libel as this, so extensively 
circulated, when seen, had been passed 
over? What would Walter Cox, who was 
now in the Newgate of Dublin for publish- 
ing a libel called ‘ The Painter cut,” in 
the Irish Magazine, and what would the 
public think of such a distinction being 
made? It was impossible for him to agree 
to the paper being laid on the table. 
Other circumstances, which he had not 
yet stated, made it, in his opinion, impos- 
sible for the House at present to take up 
the subject. Trials were now pending on 
the question; and as the right hon gentle- 
man wished to ascertain how the law at 
present stood, he thought he could not do 
better than wait the result of those trials. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, he could state for the sa- 
tisfaction of the right hon. gentleman, had 
commenced an action against the Attorney 
General, and laid his damages at 1,000/. 
He thought it would be much better for 
the right hon. gent. to let the subject rest 
till next session, when it would be in his 
power to bring it forward more tempe- 


rately, with more pleasure to himself, and 


* 





in a way more satisfactory to the House, He 
thought the conduct of the Irish govern. 
ment in directing the prosecution perfectly 
correct, and that it was not for them to 
wait for instructions from England, ing 
case where charges were preferred, which, 
if proved to be true, would render the 
judges liable to be cashiered, and subject 
the lord lieutenant to an impeachment, 
and he was sure the right hon. gentleman 
himself would have been the first to im. 
peach the Irish government had they 
neglected their duty in this instance, 

Mr. Hutchinson disagreed in every point 
with the right hon. gentleman who last 
spoke. He thought that important ad. 
vantages would result from a parliamen. 
tary investigation of this question. The 
summons of which such well grounded 
complaint was made, was, he feared, only 
a prelude to farther acts of hostility against 
the Catholics, and recollecting what had 
been the conduct of the Irish government 
during the last, and apprehending what it 
might be during the present summer, he 
felt that it was the bounden duty of the 
House, to insist upon the production of this 
document. He paid a high compliment to 
Mr. Saurin, and acquitted the duke of 
Richmond of any cognizancepf, or concur. 
rence in this transaction, since his grace 
had ever shewn an anxious desire to con- 
ciliate Catholics and Protestants, excepting 
in the injudicious issue of the proclamation 
of last summer. Allowing for the sake of 
argument, that the passage complained of 
was a libel, still it appeared to him, that 
the prosecution of Mr. Fitzpatrick was a 
very impolitic step; its only object was. 
to re-kindle flames, which it was hoped 
were smothered ; the disposition of go- 
vernment was by this act unmasked ; the 
members of it shewed themselves in their 
hearts hostile to the,Catholics, and he did 
not wonder that they were eager to put an 
end to the publication of works, the argu- 
ments of which were so incontrovertible, 
that if read, it proved them to be guided 
in their conduct to Ireland solely by igno- 
rance, and its blind companion, bigotry: 
that they were bigoted, the experience of 
past years could shew: that they were ig- 
norant was proved from the declaration of 
one of the judges of the land, who declared 
that the whole penal code, as applied to 
the Catholics, could be regulated and ar- 
ranged in a few hours, or perhaps a day. 
The summons was indeed an ill-omen, a 
portended nothing to Ireland but disturb 
ance, persecution and misery. 
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It had been falsely reported the Protes- 
tants of England were against the Catholic 
emancipation. However, this assertion 
might be attempted to be supported, there 
was proof before the House, that there 
was not a Protestant in Ireland who was 
of that opinion; and, however a misguid- 
ed government might act so unwisely, as 
to inflame the minds of the people of this 
country against those claims, he should 
not think it fair in him to conceal from: 
the House and from the public, what was 
firmly impressed on his mind,—that those 
claims must be granted, though every Pro- 
testant in this kingdom were against them ! 
He was decidedly of opinion, that if the 
House suffered the government of Ireland 
to go on as they had begun, all the ad- 
vantage expected to result from the late 
vote of the House of Commons in relation 
to Ireland, would be lost. 

Mr. William Fitzgerald said, that the hon. 

entleman who spoke last should not pro- 
yoke him to go into a discussion wholly 
foreign to the subject, though it was in- 
troduced as if the vote.on this motion was 
not only to decide on the merits of the 
book which was the subject of prosecution, 
but also to decide the Catholic question; 
and he must protest against the practice 
of clothing every subject, no matter what 
itwas, in Catholic argument. The hon. 
gentleman had enlarged on the ability 
and capacity displayed in the work in 
question, and appeared to think, that li- 
bellous matter was to be justified in a work 
in consideration of any useful information 
which it might contain.—The hon. gentle- 
man, however, had made one admission, 
which afforded an answer to the greater 
partof what heghad urged. He acknow- 
ledged that the government of the duke 
of Richmond had been marked by a 
sysiem of conciliation, and that with the 
exception of the proceedings on the Con- 
vention Bill, he could not charge that go- 
vernment with a single act not honourable 
or conciliatory. It might therefore be 
fairly concluded, on the admission of the 
hon. gentleman, that this last transaction 
was not marked by a different character 
from the general tenour of the conduct of 
the present government of Ireland. In 
order to bring back the House to the par- 
ticular question before them (though he 
despaired of succeeding in bringing back 
the hon. gentleman'to. the subject, for all 
questions whether foreign or domestic, 
_ Whether they related to the Orders in Coun- 
cil or to peace or war, were made Catholic 


rby him) he must remind them they were 
to pronounce upon a dry and single fact, 
unconnected with the Catholics, namely, 
whether the publisher of that libel should 
be prosecuted or not? He protested against 
including the Catholics in this consider- 
ation. If the hon. gentleman chose so to 
include them, he (Mr. F.) protested against 
it. Nothing could be so likely to injure 
the Catholic cause (to which it was known 
that he was friendly) than to identify that 
cause with a publication which accused 
the lord lieutenant and the government of 
Ireland of having hung an innocent man, 
knowing that he was innocent. 

The Attorney General of Ireland had 
taken the steps which to him appeared to 
be legal, and he was sure the hon. gentle- 
man would not impute to Mr. Saurin any 
disposition to fish out from any one that 
which it would be improper in him to dis- 
close. How it could be deemed guilty in 
the Attorney General to endeavour to dis- 
cover the author of the libel, he confessed 
himself to be at a loss to discover. What 
could there be of culpability in attempting 
to avert frora the publisher—a man com- ° 
paratively innocent—the expence and in- 
conveniences of a legal prosecution, by 
detecting the real criminal? He perfectly 
concurred with his right hon. friend in his 
reasons for resisting the motion. He re 
sisted it, because it had not been placed 
on the only grounds on which he could 
be broughttoaccede toit. It wasnot proved 
that there had been any interference with 
the impartial administration of justice 5 
that there had been any oppression exer- 
ised towards any individual ; or that the 
government of Ireland had been guilty of 
any arbitrary or despotic act which called 
for the interposition of parliament. To 
agree to the motion would be to prejudge 
the trials pendente lite, and he must there- 
fore vote against it. 

Sir Francis Burdett considered the pro- 
ceeding of the Irish Attorney General as 
an assumption of power wholly unconsti- 
tutional and inconsistent with established 
legal practice. The hon gentleman who 
spoke last had given his hon. friend a. 
lecture for departing from the question, 
but he appeared to have been guilty of 
that error himself ina much greater de- 
gree. The question before the House was, 
whether a certain paper issued by the At- 
torney General of Ireland, and purporting 
to bea summons, was justifiable or not? 
The right hon. gentleman who spoke se- 
cond in the debate, had given a powerful 
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reason for not acceding to the motion, by 
saying, that he did not know whether it was 
usual to adopt such a mode of proceed- 
in 

Mr. W. Pole begged to set the hon. ba- 
ronet right. Hedid not say that the prac- 
tice was unusual, but he said that he did 
not know whether the summonses were 
worded in the same manner, although they 
were in substance the same. 

Sir F. Burdett resumed. He would have 
explained his meaning to the satisfaction 
of the right hon. gentleman if he had 
waited a little longer. He understood that 
it was the form of the summons which was 
complained of, though it appeared that the 
attendance was not compellable, and that 
no hardship had really been felt in the 
present case, yet it was quite sufficient that 
the power was capable of abuse, and the 
House ought to conclude that it would be 
abused, without considering the character 
of any particular person, which had no- 
thing to do with the subject. But what he 
principally rose to remark, was, that the 
two gentlemen who had spoken on the op- 
posite side, objected to any discussion pen- 
dente lite. There was nothing of the kind 
in the case ; for the question was merely 
whether the notice was legal or not? Be- 
sides, it was rather extraordinary, that 
while those hon. members objected to any 
discussion on the plea of prejudging the 
case, they had themselves prejudged it 
most openly, by calling the work in ques- 
tion a gross and scandalous libel. This 
appeared a little inconsistent in his opi- 
nion. They had exhibited great delicacy 
towards the Attorney General, but none 
towards the printer, stating it as a fact 
settled and agreed upon on all hands, that 
the work was a gross and scandalous libel. 
Was this fair? With respect to the power 
assumed by the Attorney General in this 
summons, if he chose so to bring before 
him a poor and ignorant person, and to 
question him under the impression of 
alarm, which such an individual must 
naturally feel, such an assumption could 
not be contemplated without indignation. 
« But,” it had been asked, “ will you al- 
low such things to be published with im- 
punity ?””? He would allow the press to be 
free. If the facts alleged should turn out 
to be true, how much did the country owe 
to the press, through which they were pro- 
mulgated ? How would filing a criminal 
information against the publisher, excul- 
pate the government of Ireland ? The go- 
vernment might certainly punish 9 man 
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for publishing what they did ‘not like 
should be published, but this would not 
acquit them. Did the hon. gentleman Op- 
posite imagine, that if Mr. Fitzpatrick 


~ were convicted, there would be a single 


man in Ireland less of those, who believed 
that the circumstances which he had stated 
were founded in truth? But for his part, 
he had a strong prepossession that this 
would not be the case, but that Mr. Fitz. 
patrick would prove his assertions ; for he 
had put the affair into the course that 
must soon bring it to the test. Not havin 
heard a single reason advanced for refusing 
the paper, he should certainly vote for its: 
production. 


Mr. Sheridan reprobated any thing like . 


party spirit in discussions like the present, 
He had himself found the advantage of a 
conciliatory spirit when he had a point of 
importance to carry. Among other in- 
stances, it had so happened, that by not 
taking up in a hostile party spirit the 
question respecting the Commissioners of 
Prisons in Ireland, but by consulting the 
Irish government on the subject, he had 
been the humble instrument of doing much 
good, and averting much evil. The right 
hon. gentleman opposite had advised him 
to postpone the present question, and had 
told him that he would return to it more 
temperately next session. He would not 
be so presumptuous as to compare his cha- 
racter for temper with that of the right 
hon. gentleman, but really he could not 
allow that the right hon. gentleman him- 
self was accustomed to conduct himself 
with a total absence of all honest heat; 
especially on subjects connected with Ire- 
land. The right hon. gentleman had said, 
that he would give him “ the satisfaction” 
of knowing that Mr. Fitzpatrick had com- 
menced a suit against Mr. Saurin. Now, 
if it was “ a satisfaction” to know this, it 
was one which he had experienced at least 
20 days ago. But he denied that it was 
any satisfaction to him. He deeply re- 
gretted to see such crimination and recri- 
mination and irritation during that period 
which the Secretary of State here had pro- 
mised should be spent in conciliation. 
« But,” said the right hon. gentleman, 
«will you, pendente lite, stir this busi- 
ness??? What had the motion before the 
House to do with the trial of the libel? 
It was wholly unconnected with it. It 
related to the nature of the summons. 
The right hon. gentleman however had 
no hesitation, pendente lite, to pick a para- 


gtaph out of the publication, and to pro- 
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nounce it the most atrocious libel that ever 
was written! Whether it was so or not 
depended upon whether the assertion 
which it contained was a fact or not. For 
if the man executed was innocent, if that 
innocence had been represented to the 
Irish government, and if mercy had never- 
theless been sued for in vain, then was the 
publication no libel. But now the pub- 
Jisher was to go to his trial with the heavy 
weight of an unconditional declaration 
made by the minister for Ireland in the 
House of Commons, that he had been 
guilty of a most base and mischievous li- 
bel. But, it seemed, this publication had 
been extensively circulated. That, it ap- 
peared, was the crime of the publisher. 
His hostility to the conduct pursued by 
the English and Irish government with 
respect to the Catholics had rendered his 
work popular, and had circulated it ex- 
tensively, and therefore he was a fit sub- 
ject for prosecution! But, he would re- 
peat, what had his motion to do with 
either of the suits which had been insti- 
tuted? Whether Mr. Fitzpatrick was 
guilty or not had nothing to do with his 
argument. If Mr. Fitzpatrick were con- 


victed, how could that affect the question, 
as to the power assumed by the Attorney 
General of sending for a man to catechize 
him in his own apartment? Would that 


conviction alter the legality or illegality 
of the Attorney General’s conduct? He 
was glad to see the Attorney General of 
England in his place. He should like to 
know whether he would even accept of 
such power as that which had been as- 
sumed by the Irish Attorney General, had 
he been in that learned gentleman’s room ? 
Would he have attempted to call before 
him in his own Parlour any poor, wretched, 
uninformed creature who might have been 
the publisher of a work containing some 
supposed libellous passages, in order to in- 
duce him to give up the author? He was 
sure that the right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman would not have done so. He was 
sure that he would have scorned such a 
proceeding. Supposing a justice of peace 
were to drag a man to prison without a 
previous deposition on oath, and on the 
way were to call him a rogue and a 
scoundrel ; and supposing the man brought 
an action against the justice for these 
words as libellous, would he or any other 
member of the House be precluded pen- 
dente lite, from calling for the reason why 
the justice dared take the man to prison 
without a previous deposition on oath ? 
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The right hon. gentleman appeared to 
consider the notice as a kind of courtesy. 
If so, was it impartially exhibited? Did 
the Attorney General of Ireland manifest 
this courtesy to Mr. Walter Cock? He was 
sure not. Even on the ground of its be- 
ing a courtesy he objected to it, as nota 
courtesy impartially administered. The 
right hon. gentleman had said, that he 
(Mr. S.) would have been the first man to 
impeach the Irish government if they had 
not ordered the prosecution of this libel. 
He really did not know what he had done 
in the course of his public life to make 
the right hon. gentleman suppose he was 
so fond of accusation or impeachment. 
The right hon. gentleman talked of “ the 
government” of Ireland having directed 
this prosecution. Whom did he include 
in that term? Not he hoped the chancel- 
lor. Not he hoped the judges before 
whom the case might come to be tried 
and determined. Much had been said of 
the impropriety that there would have 
been in waiting for instructions from Eng- 
land before the institution of the proceed- 
ing. Why, who expected that? All that 
he had expected when he questioned the 
noble lord on the subject was, that the 
Irish government might have made some 
communication to the English govern- 
ment ; and that the latter might therefore 
know something of the matter. He re- 
peated his surprise and regret after the de- 
claration of the noble lord, that the sum- 
mer should be spent in conciliation, to find 
a prosecution instituted bearing such a 
vindictive character, and distinguished 
by such a new and illegal proceeding in 
its very commencement. He should take 
the sense of the House on his motion. 
Lord Castlereagh apologised for saying a 
few words after the reply of the right hon. 
gentleman. It was perfectly true that 
when the right hon. gentleman put a 
question to him on the subject recently, 
he knew nothing of what had occurred. 
The step however taken by his grace the 
duke of Richmond and the government of 
Ireland had the entire approbation of the 
government on this side of the water. It 
did not appear to him to cast the slightest 
reflection on the Catholic body to call for 
the investigation in a court of justice of a 
statement which if false was most libellous 5 
and if true, reflected deeply on the whole 
character of the justice of the country. 
Every one must feel, that to pass by such 
a charge witheut notice, would be to ac- 
quiesce in it, It was but a due measure 
(4 C) 
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reason for not acceding to the motion, by 
saying, that he did not know whether it was 
usual to adopt such a mode of proceed- 
in 





Mr. W. Pole begged to set the hon. ba- 
ronet right. Hedid not say that the prac- 
tice was unusual, but he said that he did 
not know whether the summonses were 
worded in the same manner, although they 
were in substance the same. 

Sir F. Burdett resumed. He would have 
explained his meaning to the satisfaction 
of.the right hon. gentleman if he had 
waited a little longer. He understood that 
it was the form of the summons which was 
complained of, though it appeared that the 
attendance was not compellable, and that 
no hardship had really been felt in the 
present case, yet it was quite sufficient that 
the power was capable of abuse, and the 
House ought to conclude that it would be 
abused, without considering the character 
of any particular person, which had no- 
thing to do with the subject. But what he 
principally rose to remark, was, that the 
two gentlemen who had spoken on the op- 
posite side, objected to any discussion pen- 
dente lite. There was nothing of the kind 
in the case; for the question was merely 
whether the notice was legal or not? Be- 
sides, it was rather extraordinary, that 
while those hon. members objected to any 
discussion on the plea of prejudging the 
case, they had themselves prejudged it 
most openly, by calling the work in ques- 
tion a gross and scandalous libel. This 
appeared a little inconsistent in his opi- 
nion. They had exhibited great delicacy 
towards the Attorney General, but none 
towards the printer, stating it as a fact 
settled and agreed upon on all hands, that 
the work was a gross and scandalous libel. 
Was this fair? With respect to the power 
assumed by the Attorney General in this 
summons, if he chose so to bring before 
him a poor and ignorant person, and to 
question him under the impression of 
alarm, which such an individual must 
naturally feel, such an assumption could 
not be contemplated without indignation. 
« But,” it had been asked, “ will you al- 
low such things to be published with im- 
punity ?”’ He would allow the press to be 
free. If the facts alleged should turn out 
to be true, how much did the country owe 
to the press, through which they were pro- 
mulgated? How would filing a criminal 
information against the publisher, excul- 
pate the government of Ireland? The go- 
vernment might certainly punish a man 
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for publishing what they did ‘not like 
should be published, but this would not 
acquit them. Did the hon. gentleman op- 
posite imagine, that if Mr. Fitzpatrick 


"were convicted, there would be a single 


man in Ireland less of those, who believed 
that the circumstances which he had stated 
were founded in truth? But for his part, 
he had a strong prepossession that this 
would not be the case, but that Mr. Fitz. 
patrick would prove his assertions ; for he 
had put the affair into the course that 
must soon bring it to the test. Not havin 
heard a single reason advanced for refusing 
the paper, he should certainly vote for its: 
production. 

Mr. Sheridan reprobated any thing like 
party spirit in discussions like the present, 
He had himself found the advantage of a 
conciliatory spirit when he had a point of 
importance to carry. Among other in- 
stances, it had so happened, that by not 
taking up in a hostile party spirit the 
question respecting the Commissioners of 
Prisons in Ireland, but by consulting the 
Irish government on the subject, he had 
been the humble instrument of doing much 
good, and averting much evil. The right 
hon. gentleman opposite had advised him 
to postpone the present question, and had 
told him that he would return to it more 
temperately next session. He would not 
be so presumptuous as to compare his cha- 
racter for temper with that of the right 
hon. gentleman, but really he could not 
allow that the right hon. gentleman him- 
self was accustomed to conduct himself 
with a total absence of all honest heat; 
especially on subjects connected with Ire- 
land. Theright hon. gentleman had said, 
that he would give him “ the satisfaction” 
of knowing that Mr. Fitzpatrick had com- 
menced a suit against Mr. Saurin. Now, 
if it was “ a satisfaction”? to know this, it 
was one which he had experienced at least 
20 days ago. But he denied that it was 
any satisfaction to him. He deeply re- 
gretted to see such crimination and recti- 
mination and irritation during that period 
which the Secretary of State here had pro- 
mised should be spent in conciliation. 
« But,” said the right hon. gentleman, 
«will you, pendente lite, stir this busi- 
ness ?”? What had the motion before the 
House to do with the trial of the libel ? 
It was wholly unconnected with it. It 
related to the nature of the summons. 
The right hon. gentleman however had 
no hesitation, pendente lite, to pick a para- 


gtaph out of the publication, and to pro- 
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nounce it the most atrocious libel that ever 
was written! Whether it was so or not 
depended upon whether the assertion 
which it contained was a fact or not. For 
if the man executed was innocent, if that 
innocence had been represented to the 
Irish government, and if mercy had never- 
theless been sued for in vain, then was the 
ublication no libel. But now the pub- 
Fisher was to go to his trial with the heavy 
weight of an unconditional declaration 
made by the minister for Ireland in the 
House of Commons, that he had been 
ilty of a most base and mischievous li- 
bel. But, it seemed, this publication had 
been extensively circulated. That, it ap- 
peared, was the crime of the publisher. 
His hostility to the conduct pursued by 
the English and Irish government with 
respect to the Catholics had rendered his 
work popular, and had circulated it ex- 
tensively, and therefore he was a fit sub- 
ject for prosecution! But, he would re- 
peat, what had his motion to do with 
either of the suits which had been insti- 
tuted? Whether Mr. Fitzpatrick was 
guilty or not had nothing to do with his 
argument. If Mr. Fitzpatrick were con- 
victed, how could that affect the question, 
as to the power assumed by the Attorney 
General of sending for a man to catechize 
him in his own apartment? Would that 
conviction alter the legality or illegality 
of the Attorney General’s conduct? He 
was glad to see the Attorney General of 
England in his place. He should like to 
know whether he would even accept of 
such power as that which had been as- 
sumed by the Irish Attorney General, had 
he been in that learned gentleman’s room ? 
Would he have attempted to call before 
him in his own parlour any poor, wretched, 
uninformed creature who might have been 
the publisher of a work containing some 
supposed libellous passages, in order to in- 
duce him to give up the author? He was 
sure that the right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman would not have done so. He was 
sure that he would have scorned such a 
proceeding. Supposing a justice of peace 
were to drag a man to prison without a 
previous deposition on oath, and on the 
way were to call him a rogue and a 
scoundrel ; and supposing the man brought 
an action against the justice for these 
words as libellous, would he or any other 
member of the House be precluded pen- 
dente lite, from calling for the reason why 
the justice dared take the man to prison 
without a previous deposition on oath? 
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The right hon. gentleman appeared to 
consider the notice as a kind of courtesy. 
If so, was it impartially exhibited? Did 
the Attorney General of Ireland manifest 
this courtesy to Mr. Walter Cock? He was 
sure not. Even on the ground of its be- 
ing a courtesy he objected to it, as nota 
courtesy impartially administered. The 
right hon. gentleman had said, that he 
(Mr. S.) would have been the first man to 
impeach the Irish government if they had 
not ordered the prosecution of this libel. 
He really did not know what he had done 
in the course of his public life to make 
the right hon. gentleman suppose he was 
so fond of accusation or impeachment. 
The right hon. gentleman talked of “ the 
government” of Ireland having directed 
this prosecution. Whom did he include 
in that term? Not he hoped the chancel- 
lor. Not he hoped the judges before 
whom the case might come to be tried 
and determined. Much had been said of 
the impropriety that there would have 
been in waiting for instructions from Eng- 
land before the institution of the proceed- 
ing. Why, who expected that? All that 
he had expected when he questioned the 
noble lord on the subject was, that the 
Irish government might have made some 
communication to the English govern- 
ment ; and that the latter might therefore 
know something of the matter. He re- 
peated his surprise and regret after the de- 
claration of the noble lord, that the sum- 
mer should be spent in conciliation, to find 
a prosecution instituted bearing such a 
vindictive character, and distinguished 
by such a new and illegal proceeding in 
its very commencement. He should take 
the sense of the House on his motion. 

Lord Castlereagh apologised for saying @ 
few words after the reply of the right hon. 
gentleman. It was perfectly true that 
when the right hon. gentleman put a 
question to him on the subject recently, 
he knew nothing of what had occurred. 
The step however taken by his grace the 
duke of Richmond and the government of 
Ireland had the entire approbation of the 
government on this side of the water. It 
did not appear to him to cast the slightest 
reflection on the Catholic body to call for 
the investigation in a court of justice of a 
statement which if false was most libellous ; 
and if true, reflected deeply on the whole 
character of the justice of the country. 
Every one must feel, that to pass by such 
a charge witheut notice, would be to ac- 
quiesce in it, It was but a due measure 
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of precaution, that it ought not to be al- 
lowed to remain uncontradicted against 
the government of Ireland. 

Mr. Tighe maintained, that the prosecu- 
tion which had been instituted was an at- 
tack on the Catholics, and defended the 
publication alluded to. He denied that 
the notice of the Attorney-General bore 
upon the face of it the character of cour- 
tesy attributed it. The publication ac- 
cused government of having murdered a 
Catholic. The two causes would come 
before a Protestant jury, although if the 
Trish government had any sense of justice 
they would impannel a fair and impartial 
jery out of the great body of the coun- 
try, and notcomposed of Protestants alone. 

Lord Castlereagh could not conceive how 
@ prosecution against a man charging the 
Irish government with the murder of a 
Catholic was an attack on the Catholic 
body. He believed that the summons was 
considered a matter of courtesy. As to 
the intimation that there was any dispo- 
sition to pack a jury on the occasion, the 
hon. gentleman had exceeded even the 
ordinary licence of parliamentary dis- 
cussion in advancing such a supposition. 

Mr. Barham thought, that the intima- 
tion which the summons contained might 
be of service to the subject. If it were 
compulsory he should object to it; but as 
it was not so, it was in his opinion desirable 
to introduce the practice in this country 
rather than to reprobate it in Ireland. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that he had been in 
some doubt whether he would put the 
House to the trouble of dividing, but the 
observation of the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, and who seemed so eager for 
the introduction of similar measures in this 
country, had put an end to his reluctance, 
and he should there feel it necessary to 
take the sense of the House. 

The gallery was then cleared for a di- 
vision, when the numbers were 

For the Motion ....secscssessceessee 23 
DEERE 16 consvcccagcegenscdccpuvecewd 
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Mr. Sheridan was apprehensive the 
House were already tired of him. How- 
ever, he did not think it would be neces- 
tary to preface with many observations 
the proposition which in consonance to 
his notice he was about to make, as he un- 
derstood that it would be acceded to by 
the gentlemen opposite. Bat, undoubtedly, 
considerable interest had been excited in 
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the mind of the House by the intimation 
which they had last night received, that 
his hon. friend on his right hand, (Mr, 
Whitbread,) had hurried to town for thé 
express purpose of declaring, that he con. 
ceived ministers to be entirely wrong, and 
that the late overture from the French 
government was the best opportunity 
that could possibly have been afforded, 
for entering into a negociation for peace. 
That the motives of his Hon. friend were 
excellent, no one could doubt; his hon, 
friend had an_unquestionable right to ex. 
ee whatever opinions he conscientious} 
eldon this great question ; but he confessed 
that he waited with considerable curidsity 


to establish his proposition. In the méan 
time he certainly felt great timidity. He 
experienced the sensation of a parirteye or 
a pheasant, with a hawk hovering over 
him—for he very well knew his hon. 
friend’s power, and he had therefore no 
little reason to dread the vengeance of 
his beak. But undoubtedly he must heat 
some very strong arguments to the con- 
trary, before he could be convinced that 
the late offer of negociation from France 
did not deserve the character which he 
had given to it on a recent occasion; that 
it did not deserve to be called perfidious, 
insidious, and insulting. Perfidious, be- 
cause it called upon us to be guilty of the 
grossest perfidy to our allies ; insidious, 
because it was evidently written with the 
conviction, that the proposal which. it 
contained could not be accepted, and was 
not meant as a bona-fide offer to us; for he 
exonerated the policy of the emperor or 
ruler of France (he cared not which he 
was called, and considered any dispute on 
that point as a matter of silly etiquette) 
from the imputation of holding our under- 
standings in such contempt, as to imagine 
we should be induced to believe for a mo- 
ment that the French government thought 
or meant that their overture should really 
be acceded to by the British. _ Insulting, 
because it affected, on certain flimsy pre- 
tences, to induce the British government 
to depart from the most sacred and ho- 
nourable engagements, and to abandon her 
characteristic faith with her allies. Tothe 
reply of our ‘government the ruler of 
France returtied no answer. Some people 
were surprised at this. 
surprised him. Buonaparté never care 


for any answer to his original proposition, 
The fact was, that when that proposition 
was made, he was in the heat of a megocia- 





to hear how his hon. friend would attempt . 
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tion with the Russian governmert, and 
feeling that the negociation was not going 
on so successfully as he could wish, he 
gent to Great Britain the overture which 
we had received, hoping that an impression 
favourable to his views might be made on 
the Russian cabinet, when they should 
find that to obtain peace with England he 
was willing not to push the boundary of 
his dominions beyond the Pyrenees, to 
guarantee the independence of Sicity, 
&c. but certainly not entertaining the in- 
sulting expectation that this stratagem 
could deceive the British government. In 
cases of this kind it was always important 
tolook at dates. The French proposition 
was dated April 17; it was promptly re- 
plied to by the noble lord on the 23rd. By 
some mistake, however, the flag of truce in 
which our answer was conveyed, was fired 
at from Calais, and was obliged to proceed 
to Morlaix. This very much delayed the 
arrival of the British dispatch, and before 
it reached Paris the dispatches of the 
French government, which were dated the 
25th of April, went off to Russia. Who 
then could be surprised that no answer 
was made to the noble lord’s communica- 
tion? He was persuaded that Napoleon 
would laugh at those who thought he se- 
riously meant to carry ona negociation 
for peace with Great Britain. If we could 
penetrate into his thoughts, we should find 
the course of them running thus:—“ I will 
send to the Russian cabinet to terrify them 
with the prospect of my concerting a 
peace with England entirely disadvan- 
tageous to Russia. Iam compelled to go 
to go to war with Russia, and for the pur- 
pose of intimidating that power,I will de- 
sire the acquiescence of Great Britain in 
a pretended negociation for peace. I 
want 150,000 men out of Spain. I will tell 
England that I wish she would release 
them by withdrawing her troops, in order 
that I may use them in my designs against 
Russia. The answer of England will be, 
‘What is your quarrel with Russia ?’—I 
reply, because she inexorably refuses to 
assist me in destroying that maritime 
strength, and those maritime principles on 
which alone your existence as a great na- 
tion depends. Because Russia will not join 
with me in destroying the sinews of your 
power, I make war upon Russia; I ask 
you, England, to lend me your assistance ; 
and when I have achieved my object, I 
will come back to Spain, and shall be very 
much obliged to you.” For his part, he 
sould see no proper answer to a proposi- 
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tion which veiled such intentions as these, 
but precisely that which the: noble lord 
had given. To the proposition that the 
present dynasty in Spain should be de- 
clared independent, no other answer could 
be returned than that to accede to it would 
be inconsistent with the obligations of 
good faith on the part of Great Britain to- 
wards her allies. It was whinisical to hear 
the French minister, in his note of the 25th 
April to count Romanzow, the Russian 
chancellor, tell him that the emperor, 
“ constrained to abandon every hope from 
Russia, before he commenced the contest 
in which so much blood must be shed, felt 
it to be his duty to address himself to the 
English government; and that the distress 
felt by England, the agitations which 
preyed on her, and the changes which had 
taken place in her government, had in- 
duced his majesty to take this course.” 
Any one who could really suppose that 
the French emperor saw the state of our 
trade, and our agitation, as he termed it, 
with any thing like affection, or a wish te 
relieve us, must be more than ordinarily 
credulous. He gave credit to him (the 
emperor of the French) for not expecting 
that such credulity would be shewn by the 
British government. Indeed the noble 
lord might very well have replied to his 
majesty the emperor in these laconic and 
emphatic words, ‘* Do you think me fool 
enough to believe you?”—If ever there 
was atime at which Great Britain might 
and ought to make a grand struggle, it 
was the present, when the enemy affected 
good will towards the country, and pity 
for its agitated state. Nothing but the 
Bill which had recently passed through 
the House could countenance the supposi- 
tion that there was any thing like disloyalty 
or disaffection in the country; but not- 
withstanding that Bill, and notwithstand- 
ing the commercial and manofacturing 
distresses which really existed, he firmly 
believed that if the point at issue were the 
degradation of Great Britain by submis- 
sion to France, there was not an English- 
man who would not perish rather than con- 
sent to it. He was most happy to hear 
his hon. friend express himself lately in 
such strong terms against the conclusion 
of a dishonourable peace. He was sure 
that his hon. friend would act up to his 
professions. But did he recollect that to 
commence a dishonourable negociation 
was little less reprehensible than to con- 
clade a dishonourable peace ? Was it pos- 
sible that bis hon. friend could be blind te 
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the sole object of Napoleon? Did his hon. 
friend think that the affairs of the penin- 
sula, or of Sweden, or of Sicily, or any 
other comparatively minor consideration, 
prompted his policy and governed his ac- 
tions? Was it not manifest that a long 
grudge was seated in his heart; for the 
gratification of which he alone lived; and 
that the real object of his ambition was to 
destroy the maritime superiority of Eng- 
Jand? Did he even conceal this object? 
By nomeans. He had repeatedly avowed 
it; he had made it the basis of his treaties 
with other countries. In his proposition 
to us, was there any expression of a con- 
trite resolution on his part, to abate his 
hostility to those just rights which we in- 
herited from our brave ancestors, and which 
it was to be hoped we should leave unim- 
paired to our posterity ? They were rights 
which the enemy could not wrest from us 
by war. He (Mr. S.) trusted that we 
should not be wheedled out of them by 
negociation. The acquisition of them, 
however, was Napoleon’s sole object. 
With regard to those undeniable rights, he 
should like to ask if any other nation in 
Europe, had it possessed them, would have 
used them with equal moderation? Would 
the great emperor himself, had he the 
power at sea which England possessed, 
use it with equal moderation? It was a 
libel false as hell to say that Great Britain 
ever foully availed herself of her maritime 
superiority. ‘ If there be those,’”’ conti- 
nued Mr. S, “ who think that any portion 
of these rights might be advantageously | 
surrendered, I tell them that I for one, (and 
I am sure that I am only echoing the sen- 
timents of the House), would rather scut- 
tle this island of England, and allow it to 
be overwhelmed by the surrounding ocean, 
than I would surrender one iota of that 
charter which has appended to it the seal 
of nature herself; and which—lI speak it 
with reverence—enjoys the guarantee of 
Providence, manifested in the high glor 
and prosperity of this renowned nation.” 
To this point alone, however, were all Na- 
poleon’s efforts directed. He was at war 
with Russia for no other cause than that 
she would not cordially join with him in 
attempting the destruction of the British 
empire. Under these circumstances he 


felt himself imperiously called upon to 
applaud the conduct of the British go- 
vernment, in refusing to enter into the 
discussion of propositions which were 
evidently made with no other view than 
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meet: 
cabinet of St. Petersburgh. Into the des 
tails of those propositions he would not 


enter. It would be time enough for him 
to do that after he should have heard the 
observations of his hon. friend, and after 
the documents should be laid on the table, 
At present he would content himself with 
repeating his conviction, that of all the 
insidious propositions ever made by one 
country to another, the late overture from 
the enemy was the most so; and that the 
worst consequences must have ensued, had 
any disposition been evinced on the part 
of the British government to entertain an 
offer so hollow and insincere. He con. 
cluded by moving, ‘«* That an humble Ad. 
dress be presented to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, praying that he will 
be graciously pleased to order the proper 
officers to lay before the House copies of 
all correspondence or communications be. 
tween the duke of Bassano, and the right 
hon. lord viscount Castlereagh, in the 
month of April last, or at any time subse. 
quent thereto.” 

Mr. Whitbread seconded the motion. 
He observed that if any person had en- 
tered the House immediately after the 
commencement of his right hon. friend’s 
speech, he must have imagined thats his 
right hon. friend was replying to some 
preceding speech of his—that he was an- 
swering opinions and sentiments degrad- 
ing to the character of an Englishman, 
and incompatible with the honour and the 
rights of his country-—that he was attack- 
ing one who had denied the validity of 
those maritime rights of which his right 
hon. friend had professed himself to be so 
fond, and which he declared he should 
wish to see nailed to the mast and sinking 
with the vessel—and, in fine, that he was 
repelling the assertions of a man who 
wished to lay Great Britain prostrate at 
the feet of France. All this, however, 
was the mere work of his right hon. 
friend’s imagination.—Not a word of pri- 
vate communication, either verbal or 
written, had he had with his right hon. 
friend, from which his wishes or intentions, 
with respect to the motion before the 
House, could possibly have been collected; 
and he did not see, therefore, why an op- 
portunity should be afforded of imputing 
to him opinions which he never enter- 
tained. He well knew that expressions, 
which he had never used, were already 
assigned to him in the reports, for the 
accuracy of which he was not account- 
able; but he defied any person to prove 
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that he maintained opinions unworthy of 
an Englishman, or that he manifested any 
inclination to depart from that just asser- 
tion of his country’s rights to which every 
man was bound. His right hon. friend 
had compared him toa hawk, ready to 
pounce on a harmless partridge or phea- 
sant. He left it to the House to decide 
how applicable was the illustration. It 
was not iir him to say how unlike his 
right hon. friend was to the timid inno- 
cence of the poor bird, or how he himself 
differed from the other part of the compa- 
rison. Of this he was certain, that if the 
opinions just expressed by his right hon, 
friend prevailed—if the House gave way 
to the eloquence with which they were 
urged —if the public at large adopted 
them, there must be interminable war 
between England and France; it would 
be impossible to make peace, it would be 
impossible evento treat for peace between 
the two countries as long as Buonaparté 
lived. His right hon. friend had said, 
that Buonaparté’s object was the destruc- 
tion of the rights of England. Admitted. 
Was not ovr object the destruction of the 
French government ? What did we make 
war upon France for but for this, even 
before Buonaparté was born? Had not 
that been the object of our wars for the 
last century ? Was it ever forgotten by 
the overweening ambition of England? 
Buonaparté, no doubt, was solicitous to 
overthrow the commerce and righis of 
England; but when countries went to 
war, such wishes were always reciprocal. 
His right hon. friend would fain persuade 
the House that, in the duke of Bassano’s 
letter, there was actually some stipulation 
against what he called the maritime rights 
of England ; but there was no such thing 
—there was not one word disrespectful to 
those rights, or derogatory from the pre- 
tensions of England. But he would ask 
his right hon. friend, and he would ask 
the civilians of that House, whether, with 
regard to maritime rights, there was one 
sort of justice for England, and another sort 
for the rest of the world ? Were English- 
men to have one code of national law, and 
allthe rest of the world another? When his 
right hon. friend maintained, that England 
had been wholly blameless in the exer- 
cise of her maritime power, and that she 
had never rendered it oppressive to other 
countries, he should like to ask his right 
hon.’ friend whether, even with respect to 
Spain, we had never used those rights 


oppressively? Did his right hon. friend 
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already forget the seizure of the Spanish 
frigates? Did he forget the unjustifiable 
aggression which we then made on Spain? 
Did his right hon. friend also forget Co- 
penhagen? Would his right hon. friend 
argue, that the stain of that horrible atro- 
city could ever be obliterated from the 
annals of Great Britain—or did he forget 
that it had been stigmatized even by his 
own powerful eloquence? Nor did the 
point in dispute between Russia and 
France concern the maritime rights of 
England. Russia had refused to continue 
the negociation unless France should pre- 
viously evacuate Prussia. He was not 
the defender of the political immorality of 
France, any more than of that of an 

other country ; but he contended, that the 
present was not the time to inflame the 
people of England by diffusing political 
errors—by nourishing a feeling of false 
honour—a feeling inconsistent with the 
real interests or the true policy of the 
country. But when he looked at the si- 
tuation of the continental armies at the 
moment that such a boast was made about 
political virtue by his right hon. friend ; 
when he saw that Poland was the scene of 
battle, it was impossible but that the re- 
collections which that name awakened, 
must rouse every indignant feeling, and 
afford sufficient proof that all political 
iniquity was not confined to France.—It 
certainly did appear to him, that the late 
occasion was one, in which an attempt at 
negociation might have been made with 
greater probability of successthan at any 
former period. He knew he had always 
been considered as an enthusiast on the 
subject of peace ; and he undoubtedly did 
recollect many instances in which there 
was just reason to think a fair opening ap- 
peared for negociation. It must be in the 
memory of the House, that at the com- 
mencement of the war in Spain, he had 
regarded that as a favourable moment 
when this government ought to have sent 
a minister to Buonaparté at Bayonne. 
When too, after four years of unsuccessful 
war on the part of France, Spain remained 
unsubdued, and France became encum- 
bered by a contest with Austria, he 
thought that was another opportunity 
which ought not to have been lost, of at- 
tempting to negociate with Buonaparté. 
At the present moment also, when the 
emperor of France was distracted with a 
northern war, when he was disappointed 
in his reliance upon the person whom he 
had established as the eventual heir to 
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the crown of Sweden, when: he was 
beset with difficulties at home (similar to 
those which disturbed our own country) 
he did think that this was a most i. 
vourable concurrence of circumstances, 
and that it would have been prudent in 
ministers had they even advised the 
Prince Regent to send a direct proposition 
to France for the purpose of opening a ne- 
gociation on the basis of good faith and 
sincerity. His opinion on the recent 
rejection of the overture from France was 
therefore evident. The flag of truce 
which returned with the answer of this 
country was indeed fired upon, but it was 
by mistake, and an anxiety was shown 
to apologise for it, there having been two 
messengers sent over for that purpose. 
He had learned at the time the nature of 
the correspondence, and it had since 
appeared in the public prints. He then 
thought, and he continued to think, that it 
was highly imprudent in the noble lord to 
return the answer which he did return. 
In saying this he begged to be understood 
as the last man who would submit to any 
thing derogatory from the national honour. 
But his right hon. friend would recollect, 
that had there been a single alteration in 
the terms proposed as they affected the 
person who was to be the monarch of 
Spain—had there been any opening left 
on that point—it was understood that the 
negociations would have commenced. 
The rest of the proposals it was acknow- 
ledged were such as deserved attention. 
But, his right hon. friend had told the 
House, that the sentence to which he had 
alluded was perfidious, that it was intend- 
ed to ensnare us into a dishonourable dis- 
cussion, that it was to entrap us into with- 
drawing ourarmy from Spain, and. that 
the emperor of France, having induced us 
to withdraw our army from Spain, would 
proceed in his efforts against Russia, and 
having vanquished her, would tell us that 
he was very much obliged to us, and 
would return to achieve the subjugation 
of the peninsula. Why, if this were the 
delusive design of the French ruler, he 
had gone very clumsily about it. He 
had conceded all the other objects for 
which Great Britain had gone to war, and 
for which the war was continued. The 
independence of Sicily was to be guaran- 
teed. It was to be left to its own king. 
He recollected that a right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Canning) in a former inter- 
course between the two countries, laid 
great stress on the kingdom of Naples 
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being left to Murat, on the ground that 
by some secret convention Sicily would 
be included under the denomination of 
the kingdom of Naples. In the negocia. 
tion of 1806 the independence of that 
island was deemed to be of so much con. 
sequence that it was pronounced a sine 
non by the British government. In the 
late overture however, Sicily was distinct. 
ly guaranteed to its own king. Malta 
too, for which we were expressly at war, 
was also relinquished. Sweden it mustbe 
considered was in the hands of a person, 
who though bred up in the school of Buo. 
naparté, and raised by his influence to be 
heir to the Swedish throne, did not appear 
disposed te obey his mandates, but was 
likely to become much more formidable 
in co-operating with us to set bounds to 
the ambition of France than any prece- 
ding monarch of that country. Other 
objects were also conceded. The East 
Indies were to be all our own; and the 
West Indies also, with the exception of 
such colonies as we might choose to give - 
up. Spain and Portugal were declared 
independent, and the armies of both Eng- 
land and France were to be withdrawn 
from those countries, under the under- 
standing that the new dynasty found in 
Spain was to be recognized by England, 
His right hon. friend had intimated that 
he (Mr. Whitbread) was willing to proceed 
to a negociation even on that basis. He 
was willing to do no such thing. But 
there was a wide difference in his opinion 
between negociating upon that basis, and 
not negociating at all. Were ministers 
repared to proceed to any negociation? 
f not—if it was their determination to 
wage incessant war while Buonaparté cone 
tinued the ruler of France, let them declare 
it in the face of Europe, let them shut the 
British ports to every flag of truce, and 
refuse every overture that might lead to 
peace. But if this was not their object— 
if they wished on the contrary to give 
repose to this harassed country and to the 
world—if they did intend at any time 
to proceed candidly in the business of 
peace, there must be some terms in their 
own minds upon which they would be 
willing as a basis to treat for peace. Now, 
looking to the recent offers on the part of 
France, what was the fair inference dedu- 
cible from them? The emperor of France 
bad conceded all the points which had been 
the subject of former negociations, he had 
left an opening for further discussion on 
points on which difference of opinion 
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might exist ; and was the conclusion just, 
that the whole was intended for delusion ? 
Was it not rather to be inferred, that, 
finding himself pressed on all sides, unsuc- 
cessful in Spain, about to plunge into a 
war with Russia, and harassed by do- 
mestic difficulties, the emperor of France 
came forward at such a crisis and made 
proposals to this country in the real spirit 
of sincerity ? Indeed, it was his firm opi- 
nion, that France had always been sincere 
in her overtures for peace. He knew that 
this was very unpopular doctrine in that 
House, he feared that it was unpopular 
doctrine in the country ; but such was his 
decided opinion, and he would never hesi- 
tate to declare it. The answer he could 
have wished to have been returned to the 
overture was this: “ Upon such and such 
terms which you have proposed as a basis 
for negociation, we are willing to treat; 
one however excepted, to which we can- 
not assent ; the question with regard to 
the dynasty of Spain. We do not how- 
ever ask you to recognize Ferdinand the 
7th, any more than we will consent to ac- 
knowledge the dynasty which you wish to 
found ; but we ask that the existing au- 
thorities in Spain shall be parties to the 
negociation.”” Had such been our answer, 
and had the French government remained 
silent (as now), or returned a direct refusal, 
England would then have been completely 
justified in the eyes of reason, of justice, 
and of God. ‘Thus far we were bound by 
the treaty concluded in 1809, with the 
Spanish.authorities in the name of Ferdi- 
nand ; for whatever might have been his 
sentiments with respect to that treaty, the 
deed was done, and it would be dishonour- 
able to retract. But looking at the propo- 
sition in another point of view, he saw no- 
thing that justified the jealous precaution 
of ministers. It was to be agreed that 
both nations should withdraw their armies 
from Spain, What then would have been 
the necessary consequence? Why, that 
king Joseph must have left Spain very 
soon after the French army, if indeed he 
had not found it prudent to retire in the 
midst of it. If the enthusiasm of the Spa- 
niards in defence of their liberty were as 
great as it had been represented to be, 
(and he believed that the Jower orders in 
particular had done wonders) if they were 
really attached to Ferdinand the 7th, or 
More properly speaking td his phantom, 
then it would be impossible to drive him 
from their hearts, and the retreat of the 
French must have been followed by the 
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total abclition of the new dynasty. That 
part of the proposition therefore appeared 
so clearly tantamount to an actual renun- 
ciation of the views of Buonaparté with re- 
gard to Spain, that he saw nothing in it 
which could justly excite the jealousy of 
government. ‘Thus he had shown all that 
he would have had ministers do; he had 
shown all the degradation and all the hu- 
miliation to which he wished this country 
reduced. Where then was the absurdity 
which the right hon. gent. seemed to an- 
ticipate from him when he laid down the 
proposition, that the Spaniards must be 
admitted to the negociation ? The ruler of 
France had formerly treated the Spanish 
authorities as insurgents, as rebels against 
legitimate authority, and as not admissible 
to any negociations. Now he had con- 
sented to guarantee the integrity of Spain, 
to withdraw his troops, and in fact to allow 
the Spaniards the free election of their 
king. The war had now lasted so long, 
that members of that House who witnessed 
its commencement had grown old during 
its continuance. For his part he knew 
not why it was commenced, he knew not 
why it had been recommenced by the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens, and 
he knew not why a negociation for 
its termination should not now be en- 
tered into. As to the violent hatred 
against this country which his right hon. 
friend ascribed to Napoleon, no one would 
deny, that it could not be stronger than 
ours against him. As it happened in the 
case of Louis 14th, otherwise le grand Mo- 
narque, every person in this country seem- 
ed lately to have a sort of personal quarrel 
with Buonaparté, and to regard him as a 
personal enemy. To feed this national 
enmity the war had been carried on. It 
was nevertheless but a very unsatisfactory 
feeling to cherish in a nation, and had 
better be repressed, as leading to intermi- 
nable warfare. No one would deny that 
Great Britain had made the greatest efforts 
against France, by leagues; by subsidies, 
and by the direct assistance of her arms. 
No one would deny that continental 
powers, when beaten in the field, had 
made treaties with Buonaparté, which, 
through our instigation, they intended to 
break at the very moment that they con- 
cluded them. If therefore, we persisted 
in this course,—if we placed ourselves in 
this position of irreconcilable hostility, 
and if our object was avowedly the de- 
‘struction of the French ruler, then of ne- 
cessity his object must be our destruction. 
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A century had now elapsed since the 
treaty of Utrecht. Some time before its 
conclusion, Louis 14th was so humbled 
by the blows which the power of France 
had received, that his situation was almost 
pitiable. After a series of disasters, he 
was thrown at the feet of the deputies of 
Holland, who abused their success by 
trampling upon the proposals of this once 
mighty monarch who had threatened their 
existence. They thus drove him to an 
extremity, and by a change of measures 
in this country, and by the efforts pro- 
duced by despair, Louis ultimately ob- 
tained the object which had cost the al- 
lies so much blood and treasure: he re- 
tained most of his conquests, and the fa- 
mily of the Bourbons was established on 
the throne of Spain, and even on that of 
Naples and Sicily. Examples of that sort 
ought to teach us the lesson of embracing 
proposals that had the appearance of fair- 
ness, for by aiming at too much we might 
Jose every thing. His right hon. friend 
had talked of the refusal on the part of 
France,to evacuate Prussia, as a justifiable 
ground of war on the part of Russia. But 
it ought to be recollected, that Prussia 
was in effect a conquered country. And 
why was she so? Because, unmindful of 
her weakness, she had madly plunged 
into a war with Buonaparté, when he, in 


the negociations for peace with this coun- 
try, proposed to take Hanover from Prus- 
sia, and -restore it to the British dominions, 
in compliment to the British sovereign. 
Prussia refused to relinquish Hanover, and 
commenced a war which speedily ended 


in her irretrievable ruin. Had Buona- 
parté, in his recent overture, held out the 
offer of the restoration of Hanover, he 
(Mr. W.) should then have agreed with his 
right hon. friend, in considering the pro- 
posal wily and insidious ; because it wasa 
thing so highly insisted on formerly, and 
which would be so flattering to the crown 
of this country ; although he conceived, 
that under the existing circumstances of 
Europe, such a restoration would be a 
most unfortunate occurrence. Taking 
another view of the late events, he would 
be glad to ask ministers how it happened, 
when they returned such a direct nega- 
tive to all negociation, that they were so 
unprepared to avail themselves of the state 
of things in the north of Europe? His 
right hon. friend seemed to think, that we 
were indebted to Russia for her conduct,— 
nay, that she was even favourably disposed 
to our naval superiority and our maritime 
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rights. In his opinion, however, Russia 
bad acted from no feelings of friendshi 

towards us. To her we owed no thanks 
It was from the pressure of her own ne. 
cessities alone, that she insisted on 
commerce which was incidentally be. 
neficial to us. His right hon. friend must 
have forgotten all history, if he thought that 
Russia wished to see our maritime power 
permanently established. Its _prepon. 
derance was perhaps naturally an eye. 
sore to all nations who had ships upon 
the seas, and the armed neutrality, of 
which Russia was the soul, could not be 
forgotten. It was an observation of the 
late Mr. Perceval’s, that the enemy had 
converted commerce itself into a sword 
against this country.—Ministers, however, 
seemed to have been unprepared for the 
rupture between Russia and France, Lord 
Cathcart was now about to set out as am- 
bassador to the Russian court, but, not 
being quite so sanguine as some hon. gen- 
tlemen, he (Mr. W.) should not be sur- 
prised if Buonaparté arrived at Peters. 
burgh before his lordship. And what was 
to be gained by the contest? What was 
the situation of the Russian finances? Was 
it to be again proposed that money should 
be drained from our pockets? Was the 
vote of credit to be expended in subsidiz- 
ing Sweden and Russia? Judging from 
the experience of the past, were subsidies 
likely to effect any thing towards the at- 
tainment of a permanent peace? He 
would rather the country should perish 
than submit to any thing dishonourable; 
but let it not perish—let it not become 
the scene of internal convulsion, from 
a false notion of honour, What too was 
our situation with regard to America at 
the moment when we refused to enter 
into this negociation with France? We 
had not at that moment revoked those 
measures which were hurrying us to de- 
struction, and we were boldly maintain- 
ing that America could not-that in fact 
she dared not make war on us. Now, 
however, we had fatally found that she 
could make war on us, and that she had 
actually proclaimed war against us; and 
by the latest advices which had been re- 
ceived from that country, there was every 
reason to believe that the executive had 
added its sanction to the decision of the 
two houses of legislature. He sincerely 
hoped, however, that an actual rupture 
between the two countries would be 
avoided by the notification of the te- 
peal of the Orders in Council. Some 
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ersons ‘affected to think lightly of a :war 
with America. He differed from them. 
He considered that it would be one of the 
greatest curses that could be inflicted on 
this country, and that in its consequences 
it would be much more prejudicial to us 
than to the Americans. He called upon 
our financiers to -state how they would 
support such a war? He called upon them 
to state what would be the effect upon our 
finances of such a sudden check to the 
reviving manufactures and commerce of 
the country ? Into what a scene were we 
plunging! A new coalition forming 
against France, and an obstinate refusal 
on ourspart to listen to every offer of ac- 
commodation!—He concluded by ex- 
pressing his hope, that he had not ad- 
vanced any of those absurd, extravagant, 
or contemptible propositions which his 
right hon. friend seemed to have anti- 
cipated from him, and that he had ‘not 
recommended any thing derogatory from 
the character of the British nation. The 
motion was one of which he cordially ap- 
roved ; and he should himself have made 
it, had it not been made by his right hon. 
friend. He had no doubt that he should 
be misapprehended, as usual. For un- 
popularity he was prepared ; but, whether 
his sentiments were popular or not, he ex- 
perienced in having delivered them the 
satisfaction of feeling that he had done 
his duty. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that it cer- 


tainly was not his intention to oppose the’ 


motion, and that the speech of the right 
honourable gentleman who made it, was 
one that had considerably narrowed the 
discussion as far as related to himself. 
At the sanie time, some things which had 
fallen from the honourable member who 
spoke last, called for a reply; ‘and he 
would put it to the House, whether it was 
not a violation of all sound reasoning, to 
consider the answer returned to the French 
government, as a direct negative upon all 
negociation ; whether his Majesty’s go- 
vernment were not bound to give the 
answer which they had given ?»and whe- 
ther they would not have forfeited the 
good opinion, and incurred the contempt 
of Europe if, in proceeding to a negocia- 
tion with the enemy, they had neglected 
to maintain good faith with their allies? 
He would say, that any other answer 
would have been a dereliction of duty. 
He was far from contending for the prin- 
ciple of interminable war, nor would he 
justify the proceedings of government 
( VOL, XXIII.) 
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upon any such principle ; but at the same 
time, he thought they would study the 
lesson of the last twenty years to very 
little advantage, if they adopted the 
feelings of the honourable gentleman, 
who, so far from having any jealousy to- 
wards the French government, not only 
thought the present moment the most 
proper for negociation, but also contended, 
that every overture from France, during 
the last and:present war, had been made 
with sincerity and good faith. He did 
not think any other man in the empire 
would affirm that proposition; and if the 
honourable member did really think so, 
he would say, that his mind must be 
practically disordered upon that particular 
topic. He (lord Castlereagh) thought 
there was something in the time of making 
the overture that seemed suspicious ; for 
it had always been the policy of the 
French ruler to make propositions for 
peace to this country when he was about 
to place himself at the head of his armies 
for purposes of the most extensive con- 
quest. ‘ The? right hon. gentleman who 
made the motion had justly observed, that 
those propositions were seldom sincere, 
but that they were to be considered as one 
of -the instruments in the shape of nego- 
ciation to be turned against the enemy he 
was going tocrush. The hon. gent. might 
have referred to a period when those with 
whom he himself usually acted were in 
the confidence of his Majesty, He might 
have stated that the earl of Lauderdale 
was sent to Paris to negociate; that 
Buonaparté was on the eve of his depar- 
ture for Prussia; that he left the noble 
lord at Paris, headed ‘his army, and the 
negociation terminated. If the hon. gen- 
tleman had referred to the period of the 
noble lord’s journey to Paris, he might — 
have obtained much illustration of the 
policy of opening negociations for peace 
with Buonaparté. 

The hon. member had suggested the 
species of answer that ought to have been 
returned to the overture from France: 
but what was the answer that was re- 
turned? It merely required to know the 
meaning of the proposition; and that re- 
quest was accompanied with the most dis- 
tinct assurance, that if the basis proposed 
with regard to the Spanish dynasty was 
such as could be received by this country 
with due regard to its honour, we were 
perfectly ready to enter into explanations 
upon all the other topics, as preliminary 
steps towards pacification, anxious as the 

(4D) 
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British government was for the general 
peace of Europe. We simply asked, do 
|e mean the dynasty of Spain, as ac- 

nowledged by the Spanish nation, and as 
centered in the person of Ferdinand 7, 
or do you mean the dynasty attempted to 
be established in the person of king 
Joseph? Such was the nature of the 
reply, and what other reply, consistently 
with the dignity and good faith of the 
British government, could be returned ? If 
the proposition was meant not to gain 
time, but to try the honour of the British 
nation, he would say that it was most in- 
sulting. 

The government of Russia, he had no 
doubt, was inclined to peace; and al- 
though the honourable gentleman had 
assumed, that the war was occasioned by 
the demand on the part of Russia, that 
France should evacuate the Prussian terri- 
tory, the real cause of the war undoubt- 
edly was the numerous violations on the 
part of France of the treaty of Tilsit, and 
the conviction on the part of Russia, that 
it was the intention of France to heap 
every possible indignity on her, and to 


add encroachment on encroachment, and | 
that as war at some time or other would | 


be absolutely inevitable, it was better to 


fight them at the present time ‘han after | 


they should be less able. The honourable 
gentleman seemed to possess that confi- 
dence in the possibility of a peace at pre- 
sent, which had never once quitted him. 
In his (lord C.’s) opinion, nothing had a 
greater tendency to unhinge the country, 
and to paralyze its efforts, than all unwise 
attempts at peace at a period when no 
rational hope could be entertained of the 
realization of such an event. When the 


British government, however, was’ asked | 


the question, he trusted the answer was 
such as shewed no aversion or unwilling- 
nesson the part of that government to 
enter upon discussions relative to peace. 
No person could possibly view that an- 
swer in the light of an insult; there was 
not one expression in it calculated to dis- 
courage the emperor of France from en- 
tering frankly on the discussion if he 
wished it. But when he shewed that he 
was not even prepared to disavow that 
part of his proposal relative to the ap- 
pointment of Joseph Buonaparté to the 
throne of Spain; «they were entitled to 
eonclude that he considered this a sine qua 
non in any discussion. The matter was 
not left open to discussion ; no person 
would pretend that it was. Now the hon. 
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gentleman himself had said, that he would 
not recommend peace with France onsuch 
a sine qua non; and he contended, thete- 
fore, with perfect fairness, that’ he was 
entitled to the support of that hon, gen. 
tleman that night on the line of policy 
adopted by, the British governmeni, 
The honourable gentleman had: said, if 
the French were to withdraw their army 
from the peninsula, Joseph would’ no 
longer be king. He admitted it. Butdid 
it never occur to that hon. gent., that 
Buonaparté might not withdraw his forces 
from the peninsula? He never, in faet, 
could withdraw his armies from that 
quarter. By the line of conduct recom. 
mended by the hon. gent. we should have 
paralyzed all the exertions of our army, 
and lost all the advantages which they had 
gained for us; it would be attended, in 
short, by every possible disadvantage, 
and no one advantage. The efforts of 
Russia at that critical moment would have 
been paralyzed. It would have been easy 
for any one of his counsellors, if'so dis. 
posed, then to hold this language to the 
emperor of Russia. ‘See, now Great 
Britain has withdrawn from the contest— 
there is no alternative. You must’ now 
crouch to Buonaparté—you must get the 
best terms with the great emperor’ that 
you possibly can.’? He would not enter 
upon the conduct of this country in former 
negociations ; but he was convinced that 
@ more disastrous proposition could not be 
imagined than any attempt towards nego- 
ciating at present; and ‘he was also per- 
suaded, that the country from one end to 
the other was persuaded that peace could 
not be obtained on terms which it was 
possible for the country to accept, and 
that the only effect which any discussion 
upon the subject could at present have, 
would be to paralyze its exertions. He 
certainly did not mean to say, that the 
present ministry were resolved to wage an 
interminable war with the emperor of ‘the 
French ; but he thought they ought not 
to possess the confidence of the country if 
they didot, from a consideration of the 
nature and organization of his roe and 
the councils on which he acted, consider 
every overture which he might think 


proper to make to this country, with the. 


utmost distrust. He repeated that he had 
no objection to the production of the 
papers moved for. : 

Mr. Hutchinson commenced by repeat- 
ing the last observation of the noble vis- 
count (Castlereagh), “ that the evincing @ 
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disposition on the part of his Majesty’s 
ministers to treat for peace at such a crisis, 
would be above all things objectiénable, as 
the withdrawing the British troops from 
the peninsula would doubtless be de- 
vading to the character and reputation of 
this country, and at the same time that 
such conduct could not but have the ef- 
fect at this critical moment, of chilling the 
exertions of Russia.” He (Mr. H.) ex- 
pressed a sanguine hope that the noble 
lord did not mean to insinuate that any en- 
couragement had been held out by this 
country to Russia, to recommence hostili- 
ties against France. 

They must be greatly ignorant indeed 
of the real danger to which Russia was 
exposed, if they could contemplate the 
present situation of that empire with any 
other sentiments than those of regret, ap- 
prehension, and alarm. He was anxious 
to avow that no Russian subject could fee! 
more interested in every thing connected 
with the welfare of that great empire than 
himself; nor more desirous for a success- 
ful termination of the tremendous contest 
in which she was engaged. He had not 
the smallest doubt that her brave troops 
would continue to sustain the honour and 

lory of her arms; that with whatever 
difficulties they might have to struggle, 
they would not fail to evince their wonted 
patience, discipline, and courage ; he re- 
peated that he wished them success from 
his heart, though he trembled for the re- 
sult of the contest. 

It had been observed that war had com- 
menced between Russia and France, be- 
cause the latter had declined to withdraw 
her troops from the Russian territories. 
This however was not the case; prince 
Kurakin’s letter demanded the complete 
evacuation of the Prussian states, of all 
her strong places, a diminution of the gar- 
rison of Dantzic, the evacuation of Swe- 
dish Pomerania, and an arrangement with 
the king of Sweden. Unfortunately 
Russia was in no situation at that moment 
to be entitled to make such demands. She 
had lost the opportunity when she might 
have held such language with effect; but 
having permitted the emperor of France to 
go the length he had, it was puerile to 
expect he would be disposed to accede to 
any terms such as those contained in that 
letter. No doubt Russia had sufficient 
provocation for making war, but she de- 
clared it too late, and in a tone ill suited 
to her situation; untaught indeed by ex- 
Perience must be those who can await 
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the issue with any other than the most 
fearful anxiety, If ministers had in any. 
way contributed to this war in the North, 
they were highly culpable. He had ona 
late occasion (the Vote of Credit) depre- 
cated the application of the revenues of 
the empire to the purpose of exciting any 
of the continental powers to draw the 
sword against France. Such policy had 
unfortunately but too fatally operated ‘in 
those countries which had been influenced 
by our councils, and had very essentially 
coniributed to the embarrassed state of our 
own finances. 

Finding Russia engaged in a war with 
France, we should no doubt be disposed to 
afford-her assistance, but he begged to 
remind ministers of the fate of the late 
king of Sweden, who possibly lost his 
crown in consequence of our having fur- 
nished him with the means of persevering 
in a mad, unequal contest. He entirely 
differed from Mr. Whitbread, that “ we 
owed Russia no obligation ;”” on the con- 
trary, he was convinced that we owed her 
the greatest, and that her natural dispo- 
sition and real interest, led her to wish a 
close connection with this country. He 
hoped that now at least, there was an in- 
clination here to do her justice for the sin- 
cerity and manliness with which she con- 
ducted herself in the late war with France, 
which terminated at Tilsit, so fatally to 
her interest, though not ingloriously to her 
arms, and that we were at length ready to 
recall those base defamatory charges, with 
which we had not scrupled to outrage and 
offend the Russian court and people on the 
late breaking out of hostilities in 1807, 
when we compelled her:to draw the sword 
against us, by a wanton violation of the 
neutrality of that power with which we 
were ourselves in amity at the moment, 
whose independence Russia was by so- 
lemn treaty bound to protect. -He felt, 
therefore, that she had the strongest claims 
on us, while our past conduct had been of- 
fensive and irritating; but he should be 
indeed indifferent to her fate, and unob- 
servant of her danger, did he not feel pain 
and apprehension’ at the passing events. 
He repeated that he feared she had lost 
the moment. So early as 1808, when in 
her capital, he advised (even at that pe- 
riod), the adoption of precautionary mea- 
sures against her, new friend and ally, 
whose ultimate views he then foresaw, and 
pointed out. But instead of busbanding 
her resources, her strength was wasted in 
Swedish and Turkish wars, thus leaving the 
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most vulnerable part of the empire, that 
too where the enemy was sure to make 
his first essay, (as the event has proved), 
much weaker than it otherwise would have 
been, had not her confidence in France 
rendered her rash and unsuspicious. 

The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Sheri- 
dan) conceived. that one of Buonaparté’s 
objects in his late overtures, was to enable 
himself to withdraw a hundred thousand 
men from Spain for his war with Russia.— 
Surely on a comparison of the relative 
strength of the two powers now in the 
field, it must be very evident that Russia 
was already greatly overmatched. But 
the right hon. gentleman seemed much 
displeased, that any reference should have 
been made to the commercial and manu- 
facturing distresses of this country,—to the 
local agitations—to the late change of mi- 
nistry, and to our very serious financial 
difficulties.—This allusion of Buonaparté 
to the present state of England, the right 
hon. gentleman considered as ‘ trash.’ 
What, though the present may not be 
deemed by our wise heads at home, a fit 
and proper moment to treat for peace, 
will any man gravely assert, that the cir- 
cumstances alluded to in the French offi- 
cial paper, were not of anature to be taken 
into consideration by a government, when 
proposing a pacific overture? But no, 


we are to reject with disdain all proposi- 
tions for peace, in full confidence of our 


peninsular successes! Undoubtedly too 
much praise could not be bestowed upon 
the noble lord and the gallant troops he 
commanded; every thing which talent, 
discipline, and valour could accomplish, 
might be fairly expected from their exer- 
tions, but it would be idle to look for ulti- 
mate success, if that army were not greatly 
encreased, and Spain organized far dif- 
ferently from what she had hitherto been. 
He had often said in that House, and he 
repeated that Buonaparté could afford this 
contest still to linger in the peninsula, 


without having to dread an ultimately fatal | 


result to his arms. He did indeed agree 
that this‘was a most critical moment, but 
he feared we should let it pass, as we had 
several others during this long protracted 
contest. It was by availing ourselves of 
such and every opportunity, that we could 
alone expect final success, but it would be 
too late to defer our preparations till the 
instant for action presented itself. With 
this view he had earnestly urged the 
House last year, and before, to carry their 
views a little forward, and to make such 
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military preparations, as might enable the 
country to take advantage of any fortunate 
occurrence. He had then assured them 
that their exertions were not in any degree 
proportioned to their means, or adequate 
to the occasion. He had long since point. 
edly directed the attention of ministers to 
the formidable preparations of Buonaparté 
in the north of Europe, and particularly 
warned them as to his views in Poland, 
but after four years contest on the most 
favourable theatre for our exertions, minis. ° 
ters had not been able to afford lord Wel. 
lington an effective force of 40,000 men ; 
nor would they now send his lordship 
adequate reinforcements, or any effectual 
support to the north of Europe, should 
circumstances render such an undertaking 
desirable. He was answered last year b 

ministers, that ‘* they would rather be ac- 
cused of doing too little than too mach.” 
We indeed talk this matter well, while we 
are acting like children. What have been 
Buonaparté’s exertions?—We recollect 
his past achievements. Let us look to 
the magnificent military spectacle which 
he now presents to the view of astonished 
and degraded Europe. He at least foresaw 
his difficulties, and ably prepared to meet 
them. But the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Sheridan) asks, “ if we can discover in his 
proposition to us, any thing like contris 
tion—any disposition to abate bis hosti- 
lity to those just maritime rights which 
we have inherited from our brave ances- 
tors, and which he hoped we should leave 
uniwpaired to our posterity, declaring it 
to be a libel false as hell, that Great Bri- 
tain had ever foully availed herself of her 
maritime superiority, or that any other 
state possessed of such power would have 
used it with equal moderation and mild- 
ness.” If the right hon. gentleman was 
not disposed to make peace, until the em- 
peror should have marked his contrition 
for past conduct, and his readiness to sub- 
mit to the maritime rights of England as 
at present exercised, the prospect of 
peace was gloomy indeed.—Contrition and 
Buonaparté! how reasonable the expec- 
tation! Without the smallest prejudice 
against’ the French people, no man had 
been more anxious to resist and restrain 
the greatly overgrown power of France 
than’ he had been,—he had proved his 
sincerity not by words alone but by ac- 
tions, and on several occasions; but he was 
sick, and disgusted with this war of words, 
We seemed to have made alliance with 


falsehood and folly, and to be blind to the 
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dangers which even awaited ourselves. In 
every thing relating to the strength of the 
enemy, we were most sceptical, whereas 
we as eagerly received and believed every 
report and conjecture to his disadvantage, 
however unfounded and absurd; at one 
moment all the French troops, ina state of 
disease, were detained on this side the 
Vistula; at another the greater part had 
deserted—general Moreau had headed 
the Swedish army which had placed 
itself in the rear of the French. Marshal 
Massena having joined the Russian standard 
had left Buonaparté and his troops, just 
issued from their hospitals, in a fair way of 
being starved to death in the forests and 
desolated plains of Lithuania, while the 
« ynintelligible French bulletins” too evi- 
dently betrayed the terror and discomfi- 
ture of these tyrants. All thisreal “trash” 
was gulped down by honest John Bull, who 
believed himself invincible, because his elo- 
quent and enthusiastic orators assured him 
that he was so. It was the fashion to paint 
the conduct of France in the most hideous 
colours ; Buonaparté and his troops were 
accused of every vice, and every excess ; 
while the immaculate conduct of Great 
Britain was constantly held out for imita- 
tion, and the theme of perpetual praise. 
He felt himself obliged to deny the mild- 
ness and moderation with which it is as- 
serted we exercise our maritime rights— 
and with the member for Bedford he re< 
minded the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Sheridan) of our conduct at Copenhagen 
and the Dardanelles. If he were not ap- 
prehensive of wearying the House, he 
might instance a variety of similar in- 
stances of mildness in this, as in former 
wars; and he desired to know why we 
were at this instant at war with America, 
if such had indeed been the mild exercise 
of these maritime rights. The right hon. 
gentleman seemed to regret that ministers 
had not given a more angry and insulting 
answer to the late proposition,—he was 
sorry to hear such sentiments, which 
however he feared were but too indicative 
of the prejudices of the country. Fer one 
he was for war with energy, or peace 
with honour, and that speedily. And 
when he compared our war system with 
that of the enemy, he had-no hesitation in 
thinking that it would be wise to predis- 
pose the public mind to peace. What 
were our objections to treat now with 
Buonaparté ? By the treaty of Amiens we 
had abandoned the Bourbons, and recog- 
bized him head of the French govern- 
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ment—Was it his title to the throne of 
France? No conqueror had ever establish- 
ed a better, or to all appearance, a more 
secure one. He perceived that this sen- 
timent was not popular in the House, yet 
he repeated it, and would add, that he 
knew no conqueror of ancient or modern 
time, who had less exerted the great power 
he possessed in the commission of indivi- 
dual acts of oppression than had Buona- 
parté. Here again, he found himself in- 
terrupted by symptoms of displeasure, but 
he would abide by what he had said. As 
a conqueror, the greatest ever known, he 
had doubtless to answer for much outrage 
and misery; to conquer implies these— 
and they must be in proportion to the ex- 
tent of .such conquests—* What millions 
bled that Caesar might be great.” Did 
we forget our own conduct in the eastern 
world alone, when we thus loudly arraign- 
ed that of Buonaparté in Europe? Were 
we indisposed to peace from the dangers 
and difficulties in which we considered 
him at present involved in the North? 
They are indeed great, but it is to be 
feared, not too great for him to overcome. 
Was it his haughtiness to the powers of 
the continent that displeased us! Had we 
indeed to learn that this demeanour was 
unfortunately the too natural, however 
offensive, concomitant of prosperity, un- 
bounded as had been hitherto that of this 
extraordinary man. Or were we for the 
protraction of this contest, in the vain 
hope of thus being able to prevent France 
from possessing anavy! Look tothe map. 
Were we for perpetual war, confidently 
relying upon our own resources and the 
exertions we were making? Was it upon 
the numbers we brought into the field 
that we relied? Look to their amount, and 
consult their distinguished and noble 
leader, as to their sufficiency for this ter- 
rible conflict, in which, however paradoxi- 
cal it may appear, defeat seems little to 
weaken the enemy, or the most brilliant 
victories to advance the cause of the 
allies. 

The noble viscount (Castlereagh) had 
alluded to the conduct of the French 
ruler, whose practice his lordship observed 
it had been to make propositions similar 
in effect to the one now under considera- 
tion whenever he was about to place 
himself at the head of his army for the 
purpose of extending his conquests. Mr. 
Hutchinson considered this conduct only 
as affording proof of his determination to 
seize ons opportunity of marking that 
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England had no right, nor any means of 
effectually. interfering in the disputes and 
arrangements of the great continental 
powers, and that his being about to de- 
cide -by arms a quarrel between France 
and any. other of these powers, consti- 
tuted no impediment whatever to his 
concluding a maritime peace with Great 
Britain. In this view of the subject he 
could not agree with the noble viscount in 
considering these proposals at such a mo- 
ment-as insidious or insincere.. 

Lord Castlereagh, in explanation, said, 
that the language of this government to 
Russia was always that of caution, and not 
of excitement. It was always signified 
to her, that if she were to determine upon 
war, she must look only to her own re- 
sources, and not to this country. But, 
although this language had always been 
held, yet government could not avoid 
considering how far the overture made, was 
intended to the prejudice of Russia; and 
acting accordingly. 

Mr. Canning would have been induced 
by the state of the House, the period of the 
session, and the clearness of the question 
itself, to abstain from making any obser- 
vations. on the present motion, had not 
some of the hon. gentlemen who had 
spoken, applied such strong stimuli as to 
overcome his inertness on the occasion. 
It had been his intention to put a question 
to ministers on a point alluded to by the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last. The 
question, however, had been satisfactorily 
anticipated by the explanation of the no- 
ble lord. He was confident, indeed, be- 
fore the noble lord made the explanation, 
that this country could never have so 
widely departed from the policy main- 
tained by the government when he had 
the honour of being in office, as to induce 
a power, situated like Russia, to commit 
herself into a rash and hopeless contest 
with France. It had always been felt to 
be the interest of this country, to preserve 
as much as possible of the wreck of the 
ancient states, in order to afford a chance 
at some future period for recovering the 
independence of Europe; and every re- 
newal of hostilities under circumstances 
which afforded no prospect of a favourable 
issue, could be considered only as an ad- 
vancement of that consummation to which 
this mildest and most benevolent of all 
conquerors was most anxiously looking— 
the destruction of this country.—He was 
confident that the British government had 
not only held the language of caution to 
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Russia, but also the language of advicems 
that they had told her that to engage in 
war, on the ‘principle of ‘all former Ey. 
ropean wars, relying alone on regular 
exertions, would be absolute madnesgex 
that unless the war was completely nas 
tional, and unless the government were 
disposed to sacrifice that which they were 
probably not disposed to sacrifice, she 
could have but very slender chances of 
success ; and that unless she resolved not 
merely to fight a battle on the frontiers 
and then hasten to sign whatever peate 
might be obtained from the conqueror, 
but to wait until the injustice and oppres. 
sion of the enemy should rouse the energy 
of the remotest parts of that great empire, 
she could entertain no hope of ultimare 
triumph. It was a great consolation to 
him to hear that this country was not re. 
sponsible for having drawn Russia into 
war by its advice, and he hoped that we 
should not become responsible to the world 
for failing to give Russia whatever support 
it might be in our power to afford her, He 
had heard with considerable surprise the 
hon. gent. who seconded the motion main. 
tain not only that the recent overture was 
made in the spirit of sincerity, but that all 
the former overtures of the ruler of France 
were made in a similar spirit. He had 
heard with still more surprise: the hon, 
gentleman who had just sat down declare, 
that no person in ancient or modern times 
ever merited a crown better than Buona- 
parté. ‘Fhis was language which he 
would venture to say (without meaning 
any offence to the hon. gentleman) would 
be very ridiculous, did not the immorality 
of it render it highly dangerous, Hither- 
to it had been some security for the peace 
of the world, that the most successful 
usurpers had not in their life-time reaped 
the full fruits of their crimes; their suc 
cessors indeed, inheriting their power 
without their guilt; might, when the deeds 
of their ancestors were in a great measure 
forgotten, establish an influence over the 
minds of mankind; but it remained for 
the present age to crown with praise an 
unhallowed conqueror, and to teach him 
not only to look without fear to posterity, 
but to demand applause and admiration 
from his contemporaries themselves 
Such a sentiment was dangerous beyond 
the interest of the present debate. It was 
new to the House and to the country. It 
had never been hazarded by any historian 
of upstart. power. No lover of liberty 
had ever advanced it ; satisfied as hemust 
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be that the best security against oppres- 
sors and usurpers was to arm even with an 
impotent hand the minds of mankind 
against those infringers of their just rights, 
and to lay up in the exasperation of the 
resent moment the materials of future 
unishment. An hon. gentleman ap- 
eared to find some justification of Buona- 
parté in the conduct of Louis the 14th. 


- He had found a parallel not in that por- 


tion of Louis the 14th’s life, in which the 
historians of his own country reprobated 
his ambition, but in that in which he was 
entitled to sympathy ; the period when 
supplicating for peace at the hands of 
those whom he had been seeking to en- 
slave and to exterminate, he was met by 
an ungenerous demand that he should not 
only relinquish all his conquests, but turn 
his arms against the throne of Spain. 
This demand Louis had still spirit to re- 
fuse; and it must be allowed that it was 
a demand which the allies, even in their 
triumph, had no right to make. But 
where was the applicability of this illus- 
tration? Were we to be expected to do 
now what it was deemed unfair to de- 
mand of Louis in his greatest distress? 
Were we to be required to turn our arms 
against that very throne in Spain which 
we had hitherto supported, and to the 
maintenance of which we were bound by 
every obligation of good faith? If we 
were to recognize the dynasty of Joseph 
asa preliminary basis, we should do the 
same thing which the hon. gentleman 
thought it so unfair to require Louis the 
14th to do in his greatest distress. The 
fate of Spain was in suspence, it was at 
the issue of war; and neither France nor 
England therefore had a right in any ne- 
gociation to assume that as a basis which 
the event of war alone must determine. 
Whatever advantage there might be ina 
peace with France, if there was a single 
point of dishonour in the proposals for 
such a peace, it became this country to 
forego all the advantage: and make its 
stand on that point until it should be con- 
ceded, He had heard it somewhere 
stated, that by way of amiable mistake 
we might have entered into the negocia- 
tion under the idea that the dynasty of 
Ferdinand the 7th was meant by the 
tems “the existing dynasty.” Such a 
mistake would have done great credit to the 
candour and simplicity of the British go- 
vernment, but would have redounded very 
little to their judgment. It was one’ of 
the blessings of a free country that every 
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thing was made the subject of discussion ; 
but it was one of the disadvantages of such 
a country, that many subjects were dis- 
cussed without full and perfect informa- 
tion. It happened therefore’ that’ on 
many questions the judgment of con- 
temporaries and that of posterity were 
not the same. He made this observa- 
tion with reference toa part of the’ cor- 
respondence recently published by Buo- 
naparté, which gave him great pleasure 
and pride. Having been one of those who 
in 1807 participated in the order issued to 
seize the Danish navy at Copenhagen, it 
was certainly a great gratification to him 
to find that Buonaparteé, by’a slip of the 
pen, or not supposing that question was - 
likely to excite any, further interest in Eu- 
rope, had avowed that by the treaty of 
Tilsit, it was settled between France and 
Russia, that if England refused the peace 
that was to be offered to her, Denmark was 
to be compelled into a war against this 
country. What, he would ask, might 
have been the consequences had that 
blow not been averted ? Now, although 
he was aware of all this atthe time, and 
government were perfectly apprised of it, 
yet it was not generally known, It was 
certainly some consolation to him that al! 
doubt on the subject should be at length 
removed, and that the confession of the 
ruler of France of the fact completely 
confirmed the arguments by which the 
cause of this country was at that period 
justified. Had the proposition made by 
France been founded on any practicable 
conditions, he admitted that the time would 
have been favourable for the negociation 
of a peace. Though Russia had been 
goaded to war by a series of oppressions 
and insults, he by no means was disposed 
to contend that her remaining tranquil, 
had it been possible, would have been 
much preferable. But our answer was 
correct ; for no step could be taken till 
the preliminary point was settled. The 
war was talked of as if it turned on the 
mere evacuation of Prussia, and Prussia 
was called a conquered country; but if 
Prussia had been conquered by France, 
she was subdued only by perishing in her 
enemy’s embraces. For three years 
Prussia had been held out as the most ob- 
sequious ally of France, and yet at last 
she was doomed to destruction in the midst 
not of her enemies, but of her friends. 
Great and magnanimous as this modern 
conqueror had been called when compared 
with those of former-times, yet in the his- 
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tory of those it might be seen, that if some 
of their opponents fell by war, others 
escaped total ruin by treaty. With Buo- 
naparté, however, it was found, that those 
who ventured to oppose him in the field 
had some chance of safety, but those who 
relied on his friendship none—that hosti- 
lity appeared sometimes to soften him, 
but. concession never, What could equal 
that last disgrace of a great European state 
at present exhibiting—an Austrian army 
marching under the conscription of France 
against a power with whom Austria knew 
that she had a common cause! With re- 

ard to the conduct of Russia towards us, 
undoubtedly for sume time past, she had 
stood in a situation which would have jus- 
tified on our part the most vigorous mea- 
sures. Perhaps we ought to have made 
her feel all the dangers of her connection 
with France, and feel what a war with 
England was, before she became enveloped 
in the toils of the commonenemy. But 
were we, after all, the less bound to assist 
her? Would such coldness be charac- 
teristic of this country ? Witness the case 
of Spain, with whom we.were at open war 


when Buonaparté committed his aggres-- 


sions on her. Let that example of our 
conduct be the signal to all other na- 
tions. He understood that his right 
hon. friend, whose speech he was sorry 
he had not heard, had. objected to some 
part of the corresponderice, as if the pro- 
posal concerning the keeping of those 
possessions which could not be re-taken b 
arms, involved the security of our mari- 
time superiority. That possession was 
the very one, which, of all others, would 
be the most difficult to take from Great 
Britain by the force of hostility. An hon. 
member had alluded with great lamenta- 
tions, to the state of war in which we were 
now placed with America. He (Mr. C.) 
equally lamented that event. No preju- 
dice, nor mistaken hostility, nor other ac- 
cident, should prevent him from using 
every fair means of recalling the two 
countries to a state of peace ; but if we 
were doomed to defend ourselves against 
an accumulation of enemies, he might take 
the motto which had been adopted by a 
French monarch “ nec pluribus impar :” 
yet would he more gladly subduct the war 
with America from our contests, than any 
other of those in which we were compelled 
to engage. 

Mr. Whitbread in explanation said, that 
the right hon. gentleman had misconceived 
what he had said throughout. 
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Mr. Hutchinson declared, that the right 
hon. gentleman had grossly misrepresent. 
ed him. He was speaking of conquerors 
when he made the observation complained 
of; and had said, that all conquerors had 
been guilty of oppressive tyranny and 
cruelty, though he thought the ruler of 
France had been less guilty than the 
others. 

Mr. Canning had listened to the expla. 
nation, but retained the same opinions 
which he had expressed. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, he understood that 
the right hon. gentleman accused him of 
being the champion of immorality and 
tyranny. The accusation was false, 

Mr. Canning observed, that he had never 
used the word “ Champion”. What he 
had‘said he would repeat. 

Mr. Hutchinson said he might, perhaps, 
not be quite correct in supposing the word 
« Champion”’ to have been used; but he 
must repeat that 

The Speaker requested the hon. gentle- 
man to confine himself to the explanation 
of his own language. 

Mr. Hutchinson then said, that it wasa 
gross perversion of his argument, to assert 
that he had said any thing to make him 
appear either as champion, or advocate of 
immorality; and that such an accusation 
was grossly false. 

Mr. W. Smith could not think that any 
gentleman would think the hoh. member 
an advocate for immorality or tyranny: 
and he could not suppose that the right 
hon. gentleman imputed to the hon. gen- 
man any such disposition. With respect 
to the overture which was the subject of 
discussion, he thought the language of 
Buonaparté could not be misunderstood. 
When he proposed that we should agree 
to recognize the present dynasty of Spain, 
it could not be doubted but he meant that 
dynasty which he had placed there ; and 
this being the fact, it was impossible for 
us to treat with him on the basis proposed. 
No man wished for an honourable peace 
more than himse!f, but he was not anxious 
for a peace, to obtain which we must give 
up both our interest and our honour. 
—At the same time he expressed his te- 
gret that we had not accomplished greater 
objects in the peninsula, and that even 
while the French armies were so busily 
occupied in the north of Europe, the Spa- 
niards were evidently unable to raise the 
siege of Cadiz. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he would not acces 
much of the time of the House in reply, 
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though he had taken pretty fail notes of 
the speech of his hon, friend (Mr. Whit- 
bread), intending to answer every article 
of it. But, passing that by, heshould come 
to the speech of his right hon. friend op- 
ite (Mr. Canning), who had comment- 

ed on a speech of his (Mr. S.’s) which he 
did not hear. He did not mean to find 
particular fault with him for not being 
present; he himself was often absent: 
but he believed he never answered 
speeches which he did not hear. The 
right hon.’ gentleman seemed to think he 
had magnified the conduct of Russia. He 
could not state any thing very particular 
respecting the disposition of Russia; nor 
did he know whether she was prepared to 
renounce the principles of that armed 
neutrality, of which the object was to strip 
us of those rights which, he was proud to 
say all the efforts of the powers of the 
North could never do: but it did appear 
from the papers published, that Buona- 
parté made it a chief ground of complaiut 
against Russia, that she had refused to join 
him in stripping us of that great charter 
which was the life and soul of the power 
and independence of this nation. The 
idea was preposterous that Buonaparté 
should ask us to give him the means of re- 
lieving his army in the peninsula, by ne- 
gociating a peace, while he took Russia’s 
refusal to aid him in his meditated destruc- 
tion of our maritime right as a cause of 
war against her. His right hon. friend 
said, that now he could give us a justifica- 
tion of the affair at Copenhagen. That 
act had never appeared justifiable on any 
i.e of political morality or national 
onour, and was only said to have been 
committed for the sake of our safety; but 
ifhis right hon. friend knew of the exist- 
ence ofa secret article in the Treaty of 
Tilsit by which Russia was bound to com- 
pel the Danish fleet to join in the war 
against us,—why had he not told parlia- 
ment of it, when he might have used it asa 
justification? How came he to conceal it 
from the House of Commons? He could 
have said he got the secret from a spy, 
perhaps; but yet, he might have told us 
that he knew it. Nobody reprobated the 
seizure of the fleet more than he did; bat 
it would have become his right hon. friend 
. quite as well if he had revealed the matter 
at the time, and had taken off much of the 
displeasure and horror that were felt. His 
hon. friend behind him, (Mr. Hutchinson,) 
had said strange things of the pure Napo- 
Jeon, and his gallantry doubtless would 
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make him abide by his assertions. If he 
(Mr. S.) had seen some mighty conqueror 
sword in hand, marching over Europe, 
and smiting down one state after another, 
he might have respected the valour of the 
man, while he deplored and detested his 
wasteful ambition; but what must he 
think of a being who, to attainhis vast 
objects, violated every principle oF honour 
and morality among nations, perpetrating 
every species of public crime ; who, while 
he subdued some states by his arms, de- 
scended to cajole and.trick others out of 
their liberty? It was said, that it was na- 
tural enough for us to hate Buonaparté, 
from the provocations he had given us: 
but what could be said of his conduct to 
Spain? There he went as an ally, intro- 
ducing his own armies into the country on 
various subterfuges and pretences, getting 
the army of Spain into the North of Eu- 
rope in his own possession, instigating dis- 
orders and bribing the king, and then 
getting both the king and the prince of 
Asturias into France, and there compell- 
ing the queen to the disgraceful act of 
bastardising her own son! This conduct 
was destitute of the manners and feelings 
ofa gentleman; and he could hardly con- 
ceive any thing in the shape of a gallant 
soldier that could have been capable of 
such debasement. And was this the man, 
was this the conqueror, who was so worthy 
ofa crown? Let not the people of England 
stoop to panegyrize such a man! let him 
have his French crown; but let it be our 
business and. our duty to take care that he 
never should gain the crown of England! 
he had heard much said about the charac- 


ter, and genius, and renown of Buona- 
parté; but he wished to see this practice 
of extolling him discarded. Although no 
sycophant, or supporter of the present 


ministers, he must yet say that he thought 
they returned a right answer to Buona- 
parté’s proposal. His main object was 
not Sicily or Spain, it. was to fight against 
and overturn that maritime power of Great 
Britain, which be (Mr. S.) would deny 
having been so much abused as was pre- 
tended, though exercised occasionally 
with some roughness and error. How did 
gentlemen think that power would be used 
if it were placed in other hands? Shew 
him the safe and honourable way to a rea- 
sonable peace, and none would be more 
forward to pursue it: but he must depre- 
cate all those arguments and representa- 
tions that indisposed men’s minds to war, 
before they had the prospect of obtain- 
(+E) 
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ing a secure and honourable termina- 
tion of hostilities. The pressure of 
the times, and the extent of taxation, 
were topics always ready. It was said, 
shall we send subsidies to Sweden and 
Russia? The same was said before, about 
sending subsidies and men to the penin- 
sula, and it was asked what good could 
come of it? What good had come of it? 
‘ake Buonaparté’s own confession for the 
answer. He had been brought on his 
knees on the subject of the peninsula. He 
was ready, in his professed desire for 
peace, to concede and’ guarantee the in- 
dependence of the peninsula; and why? 
Because we had taxed our own country, 
and had subsidized the peninsula, and had 
shed much of our brave blood, as well as 
expended much of our ‘treasure, in the 
struggle for independence. He was for 
taking no basis of treaty that did not re- 
tract the principle of Buonaparté’s war 
against us. He had a right to expect 
some contrition. He expected none from 
him, for his ambition, for his crimes, and 
his murders; but he could already see 
some contrition for his arrogant threats of 
subduing the peninsula at once, and driving 
our brave army into the sea. When he 
saw contrition for these things, was it not 
possible that he might yet see it for that 
most presumptuous of all his boasts, that 
he would conquer a maritime peace, which 
meant merely that he would tear from 
Great Britain the chartered rights of her 
naval dominion? He was not one who 
thought of interminable war with him; 
bat he would say, that the way to treat 
with him was to refuse all hollow insi- 
dious. overtures. He defied any body to 
excuse the conduct of this great pacificator 
as he was called, who sent to us, talking 
of the sincerity of’his heart, and the other 
cant with which he was familiar.. In com- 
mon honour, why had-he not sent over an 
explanation in answer to our letter. He 
tossed his own letter into ‘a boat, and sent 
it out to sea to take its chance of finding 
lord Castlereagh: - Lord Castlereagh sends 
back an answer; and, by one of those ac- 
cidents not at all unlikely to happen, the 
messenger was fired at by the only man 
worthy to wear a crown! Buonaparté’s 
proposition was in thé mean time sent off 
to Russia without our answer. 
say to Russia, “See what .a bribe I havé 
offered to Great Britain in this time of her 
distress. She is ready to enter into nego- 
ciation.” But how would it operate in 
Spain? Why, by infusing suspicion and 
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disgust into the minds of all those who ade 
hered to Ferdinand, and who had been 
taught to look to us for aid im their resis. 
tance to the common enemy and op- 
pressor. Our true road to any safe peace 
was not by hearkening to such shifts and 
tricks and cajoleries; we should cultivate 
the friendship of the powers of the north, 
and if there were a new alliance, strengths 
ened by our assistance, we should see, that 
it was not founded on the old fashioned 
cool principles of regular resistance, but 
on the principle of fighting for existence 
itself. ‘Lo talk even then of the certainty 
of success, would be ridiculous. © The ima 
mortality of nations was not consigned to 
mortal custody ; but to fight bravely and 
to perish gloriously was so. And such 
must be the’ example of Great Britain: 
Take the condition of this country withall 
its faults, and we should find it the best 
that ever existed in any nation, Take our 
constitution, wanting certainly as it did 
many reforms, yet, practically, it afforded 
the best security that human wisdom had 
ever given to man. Yet with all this to 
contend for, we might not be able ulti« 
mately to command success. Even Great 
Britain, for her rights, and her ‘honours, 
might spend her treasures, shed more and 
more of her best and bravest blood, and 
yet, at last, might fall. Yet after the ges 
neral subjugation and ruin of Europe, 
should there’ ever exist an independent 
historian to record the awful events that 
oduced the universal calamity, ‘let that 
istorian, after describing the greatness 
and glory of Britain, have to say, * She 
fell, and with her fell all the best securi- 
ties for the charities of human life, forthe 
power, and honour; the fame, the glory, 
and the liberties of herself, and the whole 
civilized world.” 
The question was then put and carried. 


The following is a Copy -of the said 
Correspondence : 


CoRRESPONDENCE WITH THE FRENCS 
GOVERNMENT, RELATIVE TO PEACK 

No. I.—Copy of a Lerrer from: the,Mi- 
nister of Foreign Relations at Paris, to 
his Majesty’s principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Afiairs; dated Paris, 
Monsieur 3 ; 

Sa -Majesté L’Empereur et Roi toujours 
animée des mémés sentiments de modéra~ 
tion et de paix, @ voula faire de nouveau 
une démarche authentique et solemuelle 


sg: 
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our mettre un terme aux malheurs de la 

uerre. La grandeur et la force des cir- 
constances dans lesquelles le monde se 
trouve aujourd’hui placé déterminent Sa 
Majesté. Elle m’autorise, Monsieur, a 
yous entretenir de ses dispositions et de ses 
yues. 

Beaucoup de changements ont eu lieu 
en Evrope depuis dix ans: ils ont été la 
suite de la guerre quis était allumée entre 
la France et l’Angleterre: beaucoup de 
changements arriveront encore et ils ré- 
sulteront de la méme cause. Le carac- 
tére particulier que la guerre a pris peut 
ajouter a l’étendue et a la durée de ces ré- 
sultats; des principes exclusifs et arbi- 
traires ne peuvent se combattre que par 
une opposition sans mésure et sans terme, 
etle systéme de Ja préservation et de la 
résistance doit avoir le méme caractére 
d’universalité, de persévérance, et de vi- 
gueur. 

La paix d’Amiens, si elle avait été 
maintenue, aurait prévenu bien des boule- 
versements. Je renouvelle le voeu que 
lexpérience du passé ne soit pas perdue 
pour l’avenir. 

Sa Majesté s’est souvent arrétée devant 
la perspective des triomphes les plus cer- 
tains et en a détourné ses regards pour in- 
voquer la paix. En 1805 toute assurée 


quelle était des advantages de sa position 


et quelque confiance qu’elle dut a des pre- 
sages que la fortune devait sitdt réaliser, 
elle fit au Gouvernement de Sa Majesté 
Britannique des propositions qui furent 
éludées sur le motif que la Russie devait 
tre consultée. En 1808, de nouvelles 
propositions furent faites de concert avec 
la Russie: I’ Angleterre allégua la néces- 
sité d’une intervention que ne pouvait étre 
que le résultat de la négociation elle- 
méme. En 1810 Sa Majesté ne pouvant 
se dissimuler plus longtems que les Arréts 
du Conseil Britannique de 1807, ren- 
daient la conduite de la guerre incompa- 
tible avec l’indépendance de la Hollande, 
autorisa de ouvertures indirectes qui ten- 
daient également 4 la paix, elles n’eurent 
aucun effet, et de nouvelles provinces du- 
rent étre réunies 4 l’empire. 

Le moment présent rassemble a la fois 
toutes les circonstances des diverses épo- 
‘ques o& Sa Majesté montra les sentiments 
pacifiques qu’elle a constamment éprouveés 
et qu’elle m’ordonne de manifester encore 
avjourd’ hui. 

Les calamités, qui désolent la Péninsule 
et les vastes contrées de l’Amérique Es- 
pagnole, doivent exciter l’intérét de toutes 
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les nations, et les animer d’une egale soli« 
citude pour les voir cesser. 

Je m’exprimerai,. Monsieur, d’yne ma- 
niére que Votre Excellence trouyera con- 
forme a la franchise de. la démarche que 
je suis chargé de faire, et rien n’en mon- 
trera mieux la grandeur et la loyauté que 
les termesprécis du langage qu’il m’est 
permis de tenir. Dans quelles vues et 
pour quels motifs m’envelopperai-je de for- 
mes qui ne conviennent qu’a la foiblesse, 
qui a seule intérét de tromper ? 

Les affaires de la Péninsule, et des Deux 
Siciles, sont les différens qui paraissent les 
plus difficiles 4 concilier. Je suis autorisé 
a vous proposer d’en établir l’arrangement 
sur les bases suivantes ; 

L’intégrité de ’ Espagne serait garantie; 
la France renoncerait 4 toute extension de 
ses limites du cété des Pyrénées; la Dy- 
nastie actuelle serait déclarée indépen- 
dante, et l’Espagne réglée par une consti- 
tution nationale des Cortes. 

L’indépendance et l’intégrité du Portu- 
gal seraient également garanties, et la Mai- 
son de Braganse régnerait. 

Le Royaume de Naples resterait au Roi 
de Naples, 

Le Royaume de Sicile serait garanti.a 
la Maison actuelle de Sicile. 

Par suite de ces stipulations, l’Espagne, 
le Portugal, et la Sicile, seraient évacués 
par les troupes Frangaises et Anglaises, de 
terre et de mer. 

Quant aux autres objets de discussion, 
ils peuvent étre négociés sur cette base; 
que chaque puissance gardera ce que 
Vautre ne peut pas lui Ster par la guerre. 

Telles sont, Monsieur, les bases dé con- 
ciliation et de rapprochement offertes 4Son 
Altesse Royale le Prince Regent. 

Sa Majesté l’Empereur et Roi ne cal- 
cule dans cette démarche ni les avantages 
ni les pertes que la guerre, si elle est plus 
longtems prolongée, peut présager 4 son 
empire, Elle se determine par la seule 
considération des intéréts de ’humanité et 
du repos des peuples.. Et si cette qua- 
trigme tentative doit étre sans succés, 
comme celles qui lont précédées, la 
France aura du moins la consolation de 
penser que le sang qui pourrait couler en- 
core, retombera tout entier sur l’An- 
gleterre.—J’ai ’nonneur, &c. 

(Signe) . Lx Duc pe Bassano, 
Ministre des Relations Extérieures, 
Paris, le 17 Avril 1812. 


Translation of a Larter from the Minis- 
ter. of Foreign Relations at Paris, to 
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_ his Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 

Sir; his Majesty, constantly actuated by 
the same sentiments of moderation and 
peace, is pleased again to make a solemn 
and sincere attempt to put an end to the 
miseries of war. The awful circumstances 
in which the world is at present placed 
have determined his Majesty. He autho- 
rizes me, Sir, to explain to you his views 
and intentions. 

Many changes have taken place in 
Europe during the last ten years,.which 

have been the necessary consequence of 
’ the war between France and England, 
and many more changes will result from 
the same cause. The peculiar character 
which the war has assumed, may add to 
the extent and duration of these results. 
Exclusive and arbitrary principles cannot 
be combated but by an opposition with- 
out measure, and without end: and the 
system of preservation and resistance 
should have the same character of univer- 
sality, perseverance, and vigour. 

The peace of Amiens, if it had been 
maintained, would have prevented much 
confusion. I repeat the wish, that the 
experience of the past may not be lost to 
the future. 

His Majesty has often stopped when at 
the prospect of the most certain triumphs, 
and turned from them to invoke peace. 
In 1805, secure as he was by the advan- 
tages of his situation, and notwithstanding 
the confidence which he might have in 
anticipations which fortune: was about to 
realize, he made proposals to his Britannic 
Majesty, which were eluded on the 
ground that Russia should be consulted. 
In 1808 new propositions were made in 
concert with Russia: England alleged the 
necessity of an intervention which could 
only be the result of the negociation itself. 
In 1810 his Majesty, no longer able to 
conceal from himself that the British Or- 
ders in Council of 1807 rendered the con- 
duct of the war incompatible with the in- 
dependence of Holland, caused indirect 
overtures to be made towards procuring 
the return of peace. They were fruitless ; 
and the consequence was, that new pro- 
vinces were united to the empire. 

At the present moment are to be found 
united all the circumstances of the various 
periods at which his Majesty manifested 
the pacific sentiments which he has ever 
felt, and which he now orders me again to 
declare. 


The calamities under which the penin- 
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sula, and the vast regions of Spanish Ame.’ 
rica suffer, should naturally excite the inte. 
rest of all'nations, and inspire them with 
an equal anxiety for their termination. 

I will express myself, Sir, in a manner 
which your excellency will find conform. 
able to the sincerity of the step which I am 
authorized to take; and nothing will bet. 
ter evince the grandeur and sincerity of 
it, than the precise terms of the language’ 
which I have been ordered to use. What 
views and motives should induce me to 
envelope myself ‘in formalities suitable 
only to weakness, and which alone can 
find its interest in deceit? 

The affairs of the peninsula, and the 
two Sicilies, are the points of difference 
which appear most difficult to adjust. I 
am authorized to propose to you the ar- 
rangement of them on the following basis: 

The ‘integrity of Spain shall be guaa 
ranteed. France shall renounce all idea 
of extending her dominions on the side of 
the Pyrennees. ‘The actual dynasty shall 
be declared independent, and. Spain go 
verned by the national constitution of the 
Cortes. 

The independence and integrity of Por. 
tugal shall also be guaranteed, and the 


House of Braganza shall remain on the . 


throne. 
The kingdom of Naples shall remain 
in the possession of the king of Naples. 
The kingdom of Sicily shall be gua 
ranteed to the present family of Sicily. 
As a consequence of these stipulations, 
Spain, Portugal, and Sicily, shall be eva- 
cuated by the French and English land 
and naval forces. 
With respect to the other objects of dis- 
cussion, they may be negociated upon 
this basis ; that each power shall retain 
that of which the other could not deprive 
it by war. $s 
Such, Sir, are the grounds of concilia- 
tion and amity offered to his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent. i 
His Majesty the Emperor and King, in 
taking this step, does not look either to 
the advantages or the losses which his 
empire may derive from the war, if it 
should be prolonged; he is influenced 
solely by the consideration of the interests 
of humanity, and the repose of mankind; 
and if this fourth attempt should be with- 
out success, like those which have pre- 
ceded it, France will at least have the 
consolation of thinking that whatever 
blood may yet flow, will fall upon Engs 
land alones- 
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I have the honour, Sir, to offer to your 
excellency the assurance of my high con- 
sideration. Le Duc pe Bassano, 

Ministre des Relations Extérieures. 
Paris, 17 April 1812, 


No. II. Copy of a Lerrer from Vis- 
count Castlereagh, to the Minister of 
Foreign Relations at Paris; dated 
Foreign Office, 23d April, 1812. 

Foreign Office, 23d April, 1812, 

Sir; your excellency’s letter of the 
17th instant has been received, and laid 
before the Prince Regent. 

His Royal Highness feels it due to his 
own honour, before he can authorise me to 
enter into explanations on the overture, 
which your excellency has transmitted, 
to ascertain the precise meaning attached 
by the government of France to the fol- 
lowing passage in your excellency’s let- 
ter: “ La dynastie actuelle serait dé- 
« clarée indépendante, et Espagne réglé 
“par une constitution nationale des 
* Cortes,” 

If, as his Royal Highness apprehends, 
the meaning of this: proposition is, that 
the royal authority of Spain, and the go- 
vernment thereof, shall be recognised as 
residing in the brother of the ruler of 
France, and of a Cortez formed under his 
authority ; and not-as residing in the le- 
gitimate sovereign Ferdinand the 7th, and 
his heirs, and the General and Extraordi- 
nary Cortez now representing the Spanish 
nation; I am directed frankly and ex- 
plicitly to declare to your excellency, 
that obligations of good faith preclude his 
Royal Highness from entertaining a pro- 
position for peace founded upon such a 
basis. 

If, however, the expressions referred to 
apply to the existing government of Spain, 
acting in the name of Ferdinand the 7th, 
upon an assurance from your excellency 
to that effect, his Royal Highness will be 
prepared fully to explain himself upon the 
basis that has been transmitted for his Royal 
Highness’s consideration; it being his 
Royal Highness’s earnest desire, in con- 
cert with his allies, to contribute to the 
tepose of Europe, by bringing about a 
solid and permanent peace, which may be 
at once honourable, not only for Great Bri- 
tain and France, but for those states with 
Which they are respectively in connec- 
tion. 

Having, without reserve, explained the 
Prince Regent’s sentiments upon a point, 
s0-necessary to be understood previous to 
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farther discussions, I shall best fulfil his 
Royal Highness’s instructions, by decline 
ing any unnecessary and recriminatory 
observations on collateral topics: I may 
safely trust the justification of the conduct 
pursued by his Majesty’s government at 
the several periods referred to in your 
excellency’s letter, to the correspondence 
which took place at the time, and to the 
judgment which the world has long since 
passed upon it. 

With respect to the particular character 
which the war has unhappily assumed, 
and the exclusive and arbitrary princi- 
ples, which your excellency describes as 
having marked its progress; whilst I dis- 
claim, ‘on the part of the British govern- 
ment, that those evils are attributable to 
its conduct, I am authorised to assure your 
excellency, that it sincerely deplores 
their existence, as unnecessarily aggra- 
vating the miseries of war; and that it is 
the anxious desire of Great Britain, whe- 
ther in war or in peace with France, to 
see the intercourse between nations re- 
stored to the liberal and accustomed prin- 
ciples of former times. 1 have the honour 
to be, &c. CASTLEREAGH, 
To the Minister of Foreign 

Relations at Paris. 


Frame-Work Knitters Bitt.] The 
order of the day being read for the third 
reading of the Bill « For preventing Frauds 
and Abuses in the Frame-Work-Knitting 
Manufacture, and in the payment of per- 
sons employed therein,” 


Mr. Hume rose and said : 


Mr. Speaker; I rise to oppose the fur 
ther progress of this Bill, because it ap- 
pears to me that it is objectionable or use- 
less in all its clauses, and that the princi- 
ple upon which it is founded is aluogether 
erroneous, and contrary to those axioms 
of sound policy which have been approved 
of by the ablest political economists, and 
which have, by experience, been found 
most conducive to the increase and pros- 
perity of trade. : 

It would be presumptuous in me to de- 
tain the House at present with a detailed 
statement of these principles; but I ma 
be allowed to assume as correct, that opi- 
nion which is entertained by all mere 
chants’ and men who have taken an en- 
larged and comprehensive view of com- 
merce; that the more free from the regu~ 
lations and restrictions of government 
trade is, it will flourish the better, and all 
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things sooner find their own, that is, the 
proper and salutary level. 

In a mercantile country, such as Great 
Britain, of which the greatness, and riches, 
in.agreat degree, depend upon commerce, 
it is highly necessary that the true princi- 
ples of commerce should be well and ge- 
nerally understood ; and, that all the laws 
respecting trade should be enacted on 
those general principles. 

The Bill now before the House has been 
so cut down, and so much altered since I 
first opposed it, that I can scarcely call it 
the same Bill.—It was brought in princi- 
pally to regulate the hosiery business and 
workmen; but the absurdity of every 
clause, as relating to that trade, was so 
satisfactorily demonstrated and proved in 
the committee, that they were all struck 
out of the Bill. 

The principle and practice are equally 
erroneous when applied to the lace, as to 
the hosiery trade; and I was equally 
averse to the one as to the other: but the 
committee thought proper to recommend 
to the House the Bill as it now is; and it 
is, because I am convinced of the impolicy 
of such an enactment, that [ must, as much 
as lies in my power, protest against its 
being now passed by the House. 

The promoters of the Bill expect that 
the lace trade will be much increased by 
the proposed laws, and that the disputes 
between masters and workmen will be 
prevented ; but, I entertain avery diffe- 
rent opinion, and think that this branch of 
trade would be injured by-such restric- 
tions, and that the provisions of the Bill 
would only increase the differences be- 
tween the artizans and their masters, un- 
less perhaps (which, in case the Bill 
should pass, would be the best thing that 
could Happen) it should not be acted upon 
at all. 

In opposing the Bill, therefore, I am 
actuated by a fear lest, if passed into a 
law, it should prove, like many acts in the 
statute-book, which have been passed at 
different times, on account of some urgent 
local or temporary causes, and have either 
operated unfavourably to the branches of 
trade for the regulation and improvement 
of which they were enacted, or. have re- 


mained a-dead letter upon the statute- 


book, 
It is an erroneous, and yet very gene- 
rally received opinion that, because there 
are distresses and tumults in particular, 
trading districts, from whatever causes; 
they may have originated, we are called! 
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upon to pass some act of parliament, on 
the spur of the moment, to regulate them 
even if we should thereby violate the a 
neral laws of trade; and it will be found 
that almost all the acts which have been 
passed for the regulation of particular 
trades, are of such a description. It js 
worthy of observation, that disputes be. 
tween men and masters in those trades, 
regarding which specific acts have. been 
passed, as those of tailors, leather-workers, 
é&c. have been as frequent, subsequently 
to the passing of the laws, as before; 
which proves very decidedly, that some 
other remedy must be looked for to pre. 
vent the mischief. 

I am so strongly impressed with the im. 
perfect state of, and erroneous principle 
upon which, the existing laws regarding 
trade proceed, more especially respecting 
those trades carried on by the capitalists 
and artizans, that it was my intention, some 
time ago, to have submitted to the House 
a motion for a committee being appointed 
to take into consideration the state of all 
the existing laws respecting masters and 
workmen, with a view of ascertaining their 
utility or inefficacy in general to effect the 
objects expected from them, and with a 
view of proposing a modification or repeal 
of the whole of them. I would have done 
so, if there had not been a committee then 
sitting on the frame-work-knitting trade, 
and a trial by appeal carrying on, in the 
Court of King’s-Bench, by the working 
weavers of Carlisle, to ascertain the intent 
and power of the existing statutes respect- 
ing wages. 

It would give me much satisfaction to 
know that some member of this House, 
better qualified than I am for such an en- 
quiry, would take up the subject at an 
early period of the ensuing session; as it 
is of much importance that the actual 
bearing and practical effects of all such 


| laws should be clearly understood and 


well known, in order to prevent the recur- 
rence of disputes and disturbances between 
masters and their workmen; and if any 
one will undertake that task, I shall most 
certainly endeavour to assist him in bring- 
ing forward whatever may tend to place 
so important a subject in its proper light. 

Many think, that all acts of the legisla- 
ture respecting trade.should be foundedon 
the principle which was so admirably ex- 
pressed and enforced by the merchants of 
France to the minister, when he demanded 
from them what regulations could be en- 
acted so as to render the trade of Franse 
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prosperous, and received for answer, “ Let 
it be protected, and leave the rest to be 
managed by ourselves.” It is upon that 
principle, that I would exhort the House 
to act on this, and on all similar occasions ; 
to protect both masters and workmen, and 
allow every individual to exert himself in 
employing his capital and labour in such 
an honourable manner as he may think 
best; every one in general being the best 
judge of his own abilities how to employ 
his stock in trade. 

All the laws connected with our manu- 

facturing system, appear to be founded on 
one erroneous principle, that the capital- 
ists or masters are the only part to be pro+ 
tected against combination and injustice, 
though the artizans or workmen have an 
equal right to be protected in their pro- 
perty or skill, in which the wealth of the 
country so essentially consists, as the mas- 
ters in regard to the capital that employs 
that art: they have an equal right to sell 
their labour and skill to the highest) bid- 
der, as the masters have to get their work 
done at the lowest rate. 
‘ The artizan is liable to punishment by 
various laws, if he combines with others, 
or endeavours to raise his wages; in other 
words, to sell his skill to the highest bid- 
der: but none of the laws punish masters 
for a combination to lower the rate of 
wages to their workmen, or, in other 
words, to withhold from them what the de- 
mand for their labour entitles them to re- 
ceive. 

It is more difficult to prove a combina- 
tion or agreement amongst masters than 
amongst workmen, from their comparative 
numbers; but, I am of opinion that a great 
many of sthose disputes which from time 
to time disturb the public peace, originate 
as much from the faults of the masters as 
of the men; and that the laws ought, in 
strict justice, to apply equally to both. As 
an example, 1 would mention what passed 
in London a short time ago, when the 
journeymen shoemakers quarrelled with 
their masters about their wages. The 
masters came to an agreement with each 
other, that is, combined against their work- 
men, not to pay above a certain rate of 
wages which they had taken upon them- 
selves to fix, for work: to be finished by 
the workmen ; and for some months both 
parties held-out against one another, until 
the demand for labour became so urgent, 
that the masters were obliged to pay ‘the 
increased rate of wages in order to get 
their work done. Every exertion, I un- 
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derstand, was used by the masters to find 
proof of a combination amongst the work- 
men, in order to. bring them to trial, (as 
was done. about the same time with some 
curriers and workers in leather), without 
success; and the men by their regular 
and firm conduct carried their point; 
whilst the masters published in the news- 
papers. that they were obliged to give 
up their combination against their work- 
men, because one or two of the masters 
had broken their agreement, perhaps from 
conviction of the injustice of the proceed- 
ing, and resumed their usual business at 
such rate of wages as they could get the 
men to work for. 

Any such proceeding on the part of the 
men would have brought them all to jail, 
whilst the masters can act thus with im+ 
punity. 

I believe that such practices take place 
also in other trades, though not in so bare- 
faced‘a manner; and, it is not surprising 
that men should occasionally be urged to 
acts of violence, and the public peace be 
disturbed by quarrels and disputes between 
capitalists and artizans, whilst such partial 
laws continue in force. It becomes there- 
fore this House to take into its serious con- 
sideration the means of preventing such 
disputes ; and, I am inclined to think that 
nothing will conduce more to that end, 
than rendering the property or capital of 
an artizan, (I mean his skill and art in 
trade) of as much consequence and com- 
parative value to him, and equally dispo- 
sable, as the property or capital of his em= 
ployer; and, in a country where the laws 
apply equally to the rich and the poor, in 
every thing except where trade is con- 
cerned, it is but just and reasonable that 


_the artizan should have equality of protec 


tion extended to him; and, that it should 
be equally criminal in the masters to lower 
the wages by any combination or agree- 
ment amongst each other, as it is for the 
workmen to combine to raise them. View- 
ing capitalists and artizans equally as 
traders, I consider an uncontrouled com- 
petition as beneficial to both, and the 
strongest spur to ingenuity and industry ; 
and am consequently unwilling to agree 
to any limitation of wages in any trade 
whatever. I therefore am of opinion that 
all statutes, for the purpose of fixing wages 
or preventing the artizans from obtaining 
the highest pay for their labour, have been 
productive of injustice, and have operated 
as positive impediments to the progress of 
trade, and the perfection of art. 
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Every one acts and trades for his own | 


immediate profit and advantage; and, 
the property of all ought to be equally 
protected by the laws, whether it consists 
in skill or in cash. 

The master is anxious to engross as 
much business as his capital will admit 
of; and, his own interest will urge him 
to empley, at the same time, the best 
workmen, at the lowest rate of wages for 
which he can get the work finished ; 
whilst the artizan, aware of his own skill 
and of the demand for his labour, will re- 

uire as much for it as he can get; thus, a 
air equality of price and demand will 
soon take place, as it ought todo; and 
nothing, that any one can suggest, will 
conduce so effectually to that end as the 
repeal of all the coercive laws respecting 
’ wages, and freedom to both parties to 
make what bargain they may think pro- 
per without disturbing the quiet of the 
country. 

By the schedule in the Bill, the rate of 
wages is to be fixed from time to time by 
the masters, under penalties, if they shall 
give more or less than the pricesthat have 
been affixed in the schedule for each par- 
ticular artic!e ; and, if it was for a quantity 
of brutal exertion, as the transportation of 
a cwt. of goods from one place to another, 
such a schedule might be proper; ut, in 
all arts or trades, where skill and ingenuity 
are requisite to perform the task, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get two workmen to 
finish their work equally well, and it would 
consequently be unfair to pay them alike, 
as the schedule proposes to do. Every rule, 
which would prevent the master from pay- 
ing more wages for the best, than for.an 
indifferent article, must prove a direct and 
serious check to the exertigns of the indus- 
trious, and to the improvements of the in- 
genious ; and I know no means that could 
be devised. likely to be more effectual to 
prevent that gradual progress towards per- 
fection in every art which emulation and 
reward encourage. 

The House ought not to enact asa law or 
rule for trade any schedule which it does 


not understand; J therefore object to the 


schedules annexed to the present Bill, 
because no member of this House, and I 
speak without the fear of contradiction, un- 
Gerstands the nature or tendency of these 
schedules, which have been prepared by 
the workmen, the promoters of the Bill; 
and, for want of the evidence from master 
manufacturers, we are unable. to form an 
opinion whether they are proper.er mot. 
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Admitting, as some do, that forms of 
schedules might be used with advantage 
to .all parties in trade, (which, however, 
I deny;) it is but reasonable that they 
should be such as the masters could ac. 
commodate themselvesto; and, being un- 
able to decide, whether they are so or not, 
I must objectto them altogether. 

Every manufacturer should, in my humi- 
ble opinion, be permitted to make such 
kind of wares as he may think proper, as 
the object in view by. preparing them 
is evidently to sell them with a profit; 
and, if there is not a demand for them, it 
will follow as a matter in course, that the 
manufacturer will discontinue the making 
of them without any legislative enact. 
ment. I cannot, therefore, see the pro- 
priety of the clause in the Bill which pro. 
hibits the manufacture of those articles 
which are considered as of an inferior 
quality ; but which must be productive 
of a profit to all parties, in order that 
the manufacture should be continued: 
and I really am unwilling to give up 
a goqd article of trade, because’. it. is 
low-priced. Many articles are purchased 
with the view of being but little or sel- 
dom used, and, in all such cases, it ap- 
pears but fair that such individuals should 
be at liberty to buy these slight articles 
if they suit their purpose, at the cheapest 
rate, instead of paying a high price fora 
very superior article, which, though capa- 
ble of affording much wear, yet, not 
being requisite, the whole of the difference 
of price is lost. 

This consideration often holds in lace- 
work, and, therefore, the clause in. the 
Bill would prove a positive exclusion of an 
extensive, though slight and low-priced ar- 
ticle, from a market in which the strong 
and more valuable articles are not de- 
manded. 

It.is certainly improper that an inferior 
article should be dressed up and prepared 
so as to resemble the best kind, and to be 
sold to the inexperienced for the highest 
prices. All such practices deceive the 


‘purchaser, and have a direct tendency to 


bring the whole manufacture into discredit; 
and the legislature might with great pro- 
priety interfere and compel the magufac 
turers to affix, if possible, proper’ distin- 
guishing marks to each kind according 
to their texture and quality, so as to pre: 
vent the fraud. # 
It-appears to be a general opinion with 
the workmen, that the want of such marks 


‘has been the. cause of the disrepute inte 
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which the lace has lately fallen; and, if 
we might judge from the good effects pro- 
duced by the Tewkesbury Act, the 6th of 
George 3, c. 29, on a similar occasion, 
where inferior English two-thread cot- 
ton yarn had been sold as India four- 
thread yarn, I should submit the pro- 
priety of extending the provisions of that 
act, if practicable, to the articles now 
complained of, as the best means of ob- 
viating the mischief if it really exists. 

In Turkey the woollen cloth market is 
comparatively a monopoly in the hands 
ofthe French, notwithstanding the great 
difficulty and expence they have in send- 
ing it to that country, because their 
manufacturers prepare a very slight and 
flimsy, soft, showy kind of cloth, which 
would, on the principle required in this 
Bill, be prohibited from being manufac- 
tured in this country, though it can be 
sold there for a much higher price, (the 
quality and quantity of the material being 
compared,) than the commonly prepared 
‘English cloth. As every market has its 
own demand, it is proper that our manu- 
facturers should be allowed to prepare 
what they find will suit these markets best, 
though itis possible that any attempt at 
imposition, by introducing an inferior ar- 
ticle under fraudulent appearances, may 
injure the general trade, and therefore de- 
serves Care and consideration. 

Every Turk, who can afford himself a 
new dress, must have one every year, 
whether his former dress may be worn out 
or not, and he will consequently purchase 
that kind of cloth that will wear for one 
year, look as good as the strongest kind 
would do, and be at the same time the 
cheapest. The French cloth is such as 
will answer his purpose for one year ; 
and, being one-third cheaper than the 
English, will be therefore preferred, 
though a purchaser in England would 
prefer one dress of English cloth to two of 
French, from the greater service he would 
receive from it. It. is, I think, froma 
want of attention to these and other par- 
ticulars connected with that market, and 
in some degree to the restrictions of the 
Levant Company, that the English wool- 
lens are not so very generally used in 
Turkey, and also in other countries, as 
they would be, if our manufacturers would 
prepare the light and cheap cloths to suit 
the climates and customs of these coun- 
‘tries. Some people have supposed that 
the French cloths were preferred on ac- 
Count of the superiority of their colours ; 
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but I have no reason to think so from the 
statements of the Turks themselves, and 
of merchants residing in Turkey and 
Egypt. 

In June 1810, I saw.at Cairo French 
cloths that had been manufactured in 
Languedoc, and transported. by land 
through Italy and the territories of Aus- 
tria and the Porte to Constantinople, 
whence they were shipped for Egypt, and 
sold, after paying all expences, at a profit 
of 30 per cent, to the merchant, though 
strong English cloths would not at that 
time bring the prime cost and expences, 

I have mentioned this only as one in- 
stance, out of many which I could adduce 
of the necessity there is—not to prevent 
the manufacturer from making all such 
goods as he finds will suit the markets to 
which he sends them, and can sell them to 
a profit. ‘ 

I cannot shew the impropriety of our 
entertaining the prohibition in the manu- 
facture of cheap lace, better than by 
stating that if the weavers of woollen 
cloth were now to apply to the members 
for Yorkshire to get a Bill passed, to pre- 
vent any woollen cloth from being made 
at a lower price than 15 or 20 shillings 
per yard, under the idea that, if there was 
no coarse cloth at 5 or 10 shillings a yard, 
the poor people would be obliged to put 
chase the cloth at 20 shillings to make 
their coats of. The workman may perhaps 
get more wages for fine cloth, in propor- 
tion to the labour, than for coarse ; but, I 
leave it to the House to determine whe- 
ther so many hands would be employed, 
or, whether the poor would be so well 
clothed if such an act was to pass. In 
the same manner therefore with lace: 
many persons in foreign countries who 
can get the cheap single-press lace or two- 
course warp net to purchase, will wear it 5 
but cannot afford to buy the dear kinds, 
and will therefore discontinue the use of 
lace altogether. 

-The trade will thereby be lost; and, 
whea I inform the House, that many thou- 
sand hands (men, women, and children} 
are now employed in making and em- 
broidering that Jace, and that one house 
alone employs 400 frames in making these 
articles; I hope the Bill will not be al- 
lowed to pass, at the request of those. who 
cannot be supposed to be praper judges of 
such a measure. 

I have been informed that one house 
alone has sold 200,000/. of the two-course 
warp net within these two or three years. 

(4F) 
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Many acts have been passed at different 
times for the regulation of different trades, 
as those of tailors, leather-workers, silk- 
workers, &c. without their having in any 
case, I think, had the desired effect ; nor, 
can any act of that kind be productive of 
any good, until the artizans are equally 
protected and considered in their rights as 
the masters. I will shortly notice the act 
of the 13th George 3, c. 8, for the regula- 
tion of the silk-weavers’ wages, and the 
consequences which have already resulted 
to that trade from the operations of the 
act; and the consequences that would, I 
fear, follow, if the same principle were ex- 
tended to other trades and modes of 
employing capital. In 1766 the silk 
trade was very dull in Spitalfields, work 
became scarce, and some workmen, rather 
than be idle, were induced to work for 
wages lower than they had received when 
trade was brisk ; an outcry was raised by 
the body of the workmen against the re- 
duction of their wages, and the riots which 
took place terrified the government, and 
induced them to pass that act, the 13th of 
George 3, c. 8, empowering the magis- 
trates to fix and regulate the wages, from 
time to time, agreeably to the demands of 
the workmen or masters; on the erroneous 
opinion that any law could oblige a ma- 
nufacturer to pay, for any considerable 


time, a higher rate of wages than the 
trade could afford. 

When trade was brisk, it was very easy 
for the men to get their wages raised by 
the magistrates ; but, when any stagnation, 
or want of demand ensued, the masters al- 
ways found ita very difficult matter to get 


any reduction made. The natural conse- 
quence followed, that the masters, rather 
than manvfacture to a loss, left off by de- 
grees particular branches of thejr trade, 
and the workmen themselves experienced 
eventually the greatest loss ; for the trade 
of ribbons was removed to Coventry, Leek, 
&c.; gauze to Paisley, Reading, &c.; 
where the rate of wages was such as would 
enable the merchant to manufacture to a 
profit; and the number of weavers in 
‘Bpital-fields have gradually decreased from 
$0 to 22,000 hands, chiefly from that 
cause. 

Every individual has certainly the right 
of employing his capital, either in land, 
commerce, or manufactures, in such man- 
ner as his own inclination may lead him, 
or his abilities be most competent to con- 
duct. It would be considered a monstrous 


proposition, if 1, extending the principle of } 
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the 13th of George 3, were to propose to 
introduce a Bill into this House to compel 
landlords :to Jet their land to farm at sueh 
a rate per acre as two or more justices, on 
the requisition of the tenants, should think 
proper to fix, without any provision being 
made for the different rates which dif. 
ferent kinds of land ought to afford ; and, 
without leaving any kind of discretion 
with the landlords how to act, otherwise 
than, either to agree to let their land for 
the rates fixed by the magistrates, or to 
allow the land to lie uncultivated ; and,\] 
believe, that it would be considered equally 
objectionable if the Bill should compel ail 
farmers to take the Jand for cultivation, and 
pay such a rate of rent for it as the justices 
might, upon the requisition of the land- 
lords, fix and determine, without leaving 
any discretionary power with the farmers, 
whether such rate of rent was more than 
they thought they ought to pay, or such 
as would permit the land to repay them 
for their industry and skill. 

However objectionable these principles 
may appear to be when applied to land, 
they are equally so when applied to mas- 
ters and workmen, (as by the 13th of 
George 3, c. 8, and many other acts,) and 
should all, I think, be removed from 
among the statutes. 

Every landlord lets his land in such 
manner, and at such rates, as he thinks 
proper; every farmer rents land at such 
rates as he thinks will repay his skill and 
labour; and, by open competition, both 
acquire a fair and just value in the 
market: 

Every master or capitalist in trade, and 
every artizan or workman, ought in justice 
to be allowed the same discretion and 
freedom in the employment of their capital 
and labour, as the landlord and the tenant 
enjoy ; but which the present Bill would 
prevent. 

By such freedom to the landlords and 
tenants to act as they should think best, 
the rents have been much increased, and 
agriculture greatly improved ; by exten- 


sion of that freedom and competition in. 


trade and manufactures, the profits will 
be much augmented, and the different 
branches of manufacture advanced towards 
perfection ; but, all restrictions, under the 
title of regulations for trade, are detri- 
mental to its progress, and should be 
avoided as much as possible. - 

It is very satisfactory to learn, that 
those who have had the best opportunity 
of observing the practical effects of the 
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different laws enacted for the regulation of 
trades in and about London, do agree with 
me in the opinions which I have stated, as 
to the propriety of leaving every kind of 
trade to find its own level. Mr. Colqu- 
houn, a most intelligent and able magis- 
trate, to whom the country is much in- 
debted, after an experience of 20 years, 
declares the act of the 13th of George 3, 
respecting the silk-trade, prejudicial to 
the country, and to all classes engaged in 
that trade, and deprecates the idea of such 
a principle being extended to any other 
manufacture ; and I hold in my hand a 
letter from him to that effect. 

The different committees of this House 
which have had before them the petitions 
of masters and workmen engaged in se- 
yeral manufactures at various times, have 
agreed in that principle; and I will, with 

mission, read an extract of the opinion 
expressed in the Report of a committee to 
the House on the 13th of June, 1811, as 
an example of the tendency of others. 

The Committee are of opinion “ that no 
interference of the legislature with the 
freedom of trade, or withthe perfect 
liberty of every individual to dispose of 
his time and of his labour in the way and 
on the terms which he may judge most 
conducive to his own interest, can take 
place, without violating general principles 
of the first importance to the prosperity 
and happiness of the community ; without 
establishing the most pernicious precedent, 
or even without aggravating, after a very 
short time, the pressure of the general 
distress, and imposing obstacles against 
that distress being ever removed; or, if 
the interference were extended to all trades 
and occupations, as it manifestly must be 
when the system has been acted on in 
any, without producing great public mis- 
chief, and being destructive of the happi- 
ness and comfort of individuals.” 

To come, however, more immediately 
to the particular manufacture which the 
present Bill purports to regulate, I think it 
is of considerable importance to observe, 
that provisions, similar to those of this 
Bill, were former! y enacted for the regula- 
tion of the hosiery trade, by 15th of Charles 
2; but, having been found, in their ope- 
ration on that trade, either prejudicial or 
useless, they have been allowed to remain 
adead letter in the statute-book ; and, we 
should be cautious how we now enact for 
the lace, what did formerly fail to have the 
desired effect in the hosiery trade. 

‘It appears from various records, that, 
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about 1664, considerable distress prevailed 
in the stocking trade ; and the workmen 
then thought that the want of demand for 
their goods, was owing to some articles in 
the trade having been made of an inferior 
quality, and having thereby brought their 
goods into disrepute; and, it is curious 
that the very same opinion is entertained 
by the workmen at the present moment as 
to the cause of the present stagnation of 
trade, without making any allowance for 
the failure of our foreign markets. In 
1664, the government acceded to the de- 
mands of the men, and granted them a 
charter to form a company of frame-work 
knitters, with exclusive privileges, and the 
power of enacting bye-laws for the good 
of the whole ; they had the power of pro- 
hibiting every unworkmanlike article from 
being made, and of searching the houses 
and shops of manufacturers for such kind 
of articles, to destroy them. 

No charter was ever more particular in 
its enactments to make strong and good 
wares only ; and, if any such results as 
were then wished for, and are now wished 
for, could have been effected by regulations 
for that trade, that charter would certainly 
have answered the purpose. Charters were 
at that time considered as the only way of 
encouraging trade, and were consequently 
granted to many sets of men; but all of 
them, by their results, prove how diffe- 
rent their effects have been from what 
were expected from them. The futility, 
or mischief of these regulations was soon 
experienced, and they gradually fell into 
disuse until 1753, when, from the activity 
of some individuals in exercising the 
powers vested in the Frame-work-knitters 
company, the whole of the trade were 
roused to petition the House of Commons 
against the provisions of that charter, and 
the House, on the 19th of April, declared 
the whole of the provisions of the charter 
injurious to the trade and the interests of 
the country, and they have never been 
acted upon from that period to this. Is it 
therefore proper for us now to enact such 
regulations, for the lace trade, as- did 
formerly produce so much mischief to the 
hosiery trade ? 

The masters appear, by the Resolutions 
they entered into in 1808-9, whether se- 
riously or not I cannot say, to have ac- 
ceded to the opinion of the workmen, that 
injury accrues to the trade by the manu- 
facture of inferior and fraudulent wares, 
by the agreement not to manufacture any 
more of them; but they have been una- 
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ble to keep their engagements, by the 
profits arising from the manufacture and 
sale of these articles having been great; 
and, can it be expected thatan act of par- 
liament will effect that which the trade 
itself could not perform? The only mea- 
sare which can be adopted to check fraud, 
would be, as I have before pointed out, to 
amend the 6th of George 3, (commonly 
called the Tewkesbury Act) and compel 
manufacturers to mark every kind of goods 
with a particular distinguishing mark. 

The other clauses in the Bill, to prevent 
the payment of the wages to frame-work- 
knittersin any thing but money, appear to 
me unnecessary, and directly contrary to 
the natural order of things.—In earlier 
times, every purchase of goods was ef- 
fected by an exchange of one article for 
another, whether such were food or goods ; 
and the subsequent introduction of cash 
was only, as a convenient medium of ex- 
change, between the parties having super- 
fluities to part with and wants to supply ; 
I cannot, therefore, discover the wisdom 
of these statutes, which have prohibited 
the payment of wages in any thing but 
cash.—From an early period of our his- 
tory, the legislature have thought proper 
to interfere in that way, particularly by 
the 5th of Elizabeth, c. 4, the Ist of 
James, c. 6, the 13th of Charles 2, &c. 
&c.; and, in almost every statute re- 
specting trade, the same provisions have 
been made; and, were any sych provi- 
sion necessary, the act of 12 George 1, c. 
34, being extended to the frame-work- 
knitters trade, as effectually as can be 
done by the clauses in the present Bill, 
renders any similar enactment super- 
fluous. In many parts of Great Britain, 
the husbandry servants are paid for their 
Jabour, partly in food and partly in cash, 
and no inconvenience arises therefrom, 
though, by the statutes now in force, such 
practice is criminal in England, and could 
be punished. 

These statutes respecting the payment 
of wages in cash only, appear to have 
been intended to destroy that feudal de- 
pendance which then existed between 
servant and master, and may then have 
been very proper, as‘servants were more 
easily paid in food than money, and it was 
an object with the government to reduce 
the influence of the barons over their fol- 
lowers ; but, at the present time, all such 
interference appears to me improper and 
unnecessary. if it should be more con- | 


venient or profitable for a workman to re- 
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ceive payment for his labour partly or 
wholly in goods, why should he be pre. 
vented from doing so? for if such a prae. 
tice is inconvenient or injurious to any 
man, he will not work a secénd time for 
the master who pays him in that manner, 
If, however, it happens, that on calcu. 
lating the value of the goods and cash, 
they are more advantageous to a work. 
man, than what he can receive for his la. 
bour in cash alone from any other person, 
it would certainly be an injustice to him, 
to prevent his using his own discretion, in 
choosing in what manner he should think 
proper to be paid. 

From the evidence taken before the 
committee of the House of Commons it 
appears, that only the lowest class of ma. 
nufacturers, called Bag Hosiers, have been 
in the practice, in times of distress, of 
paying for their work, partly in goods 
and partly in money; and it is a doubt 
with me, whether, in that way, they did 
not employ many workmen who would 
otherwise have remained idle. Was there 
any harm in having done so? 

As to the measurement of lace by the 
instrument called the rack, there can be 
no objection to it, unless that it is more 
a regulation between the masters and 
workmen, than one which the legislature 
ought to interfere with. 

Whether the lace known by the name 
of « single-press cotton lace, and two- 
course hole warp,” should be permitted 
to be made or not, 1 have no hesitation 
in answering, that they should all be 
manufactured and sold, as no manufac. 
turer will make them unless he can sell 
them with a profit. If inferior articles 
are sometimes fraudulently sold for better 
ones,—this happens in all trades; and if it 
be worth while to interfere,—the proper 
remedy is a distinguishing mark. 

In the event of the laws, as far as capi 
talists and artizans are concerned, being 
taken into consideration with the view of 
revising them, and enacting such as should 
place both sets of persons on the same 
footing in respect to their engagements 
about wages, I should wish to call your a 
tention to the benefit societies which have 
been formed by the members of different 
trades. 

The intention of these societies in form 
ing a fund, was to provide forsuch of their 
members as should, by disease or want of 
work, be without the means of supports 
and more useful and praiseworthy este 
blishments could not be formed: but, 
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from various statements that I have heard, 
there is reason to fear that the funds of 
some of these societies have been appro- 
priated to support the most needy of the 
society during periods when the whole 
trade have struck for wages; and, by 
means of such funds, the men have been 
able to support themselves for a longer 
time than the community could dispense 
with their labour, and, by that means ef- 
fected an undue increase in their wages. 
It is highly necessary, and would be 
easy to prevent any such occurrences 
on the part of the workmen, so as to 
allow the labour of every class to come to 
market with free and open competition, 
by which labour in every instance would 
find its proper and fair level. 

It certainly is. worthy the attention of 
the legislature to consider what mischief 
has arisen, and may hereafter spring from 
the extent and organization of these socie- 
ties in different parts of the country, and 
totake measures to prevent any serious 
evil from taking place. 

Itwas my intention to have observed 
more fully upon every clause of the Bill 
in succession, and to have pointed out 
those provisions most obnoxious and most 
objectionable ; but, for the present, I 
must not any longer, at this hour of the 
night, intrude upon your time, except to 
observe, that the clause authorizing search- 
warrants on suspicion of prohibited goods, 
opens the door to too much trouble, and 
toan infraction of that privacy and secu- 
rity in his own house, which every Eng- 
lishman considers his birth-right, and 
which, as, being one of the blessings of a 
free state, ought not to be interfered with | 
except in cases of the greatest emergency. | 
I object therefore to that clause, as be- 
ing quite unnecessary, because the goods | 
when offered for sale will be liable to | 
seizure ; and it does not appear to me_ 
that the peace of families should be open | 
to disturbance, on the whim or spite of | 
every angry workman against his master, | 
for the sake of detecting perhaps a yard of | 
fourpenny lace—It. is legislating for | 
rifles, in a way which ought not to be | 
adopted ; and, for that, and all the other | 
reasons which I have offered to your no- | 
tice, I protest against the Bill passing into 
a law, and would take the sense of the 
House upon it, but that it might be thought 
that I took the advantage of there being 
so few members present. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 22. 


Insotvent Desrors Bitt. |}. Mr. Lush- 
ington having brought up the Report of 
this Bill, 

Sir T, Turton said, if there. was any 
thing in his short political life, for which 
he might be entitled to take credit, he 
presumed to think it was for the attempts 
he had made to break the bonds of pespe- 
tual imprisonment. He hoped if, in the 
next session, the permanent Insolvent Bill 
could not be matured and carried through, 
at least some more effectual regulations 
than those contained in the present Bill 
might have been adopted. 

Mr. Abercromby expressed his regret, 
that from the late period at which the Bill 
was brought into the House, it would be 
impossible, with any prospect of advan- 
tage, to introduce a clause extending -the 
provisions of it to the islands of Jersey and 
Guernsey, which it had been his object 
to do. 

Mr. Rose contended, that there was no 
instance of parliament having exercised 
the right of legislating for Jersey and 
Guernsey, except in cases of trade. 

Mr. Whitbread agreed with his hon. and 
learned friend, that it would be imprudent 
at this period of the session to interfere 
with the Bill now before the House. He 
was satisfied, however, that it was indis- 
pensably necessary, that some alteration 
should be. made in the mode of confine- 
ment for debt in the islands alluded to. If 
it was fairly represented to him, the effect 
of confinement there must be the termina- 
tion of the existence of the person confined. 
Such a matter was peculiarly necessary to 
be enquired into now, when there was a 
measure in dependence for revising the 
laws of the island of Jersey. 

The Bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 


Petition or Tomas Bati.j Sir ZF. 
Burdett brought forward bis promised mo- 
tion on the Petition of Thomas Ball, wo 
had been seized, imprisoned, and couvie ed 
in a penalty, for having smuggled goods 
in a chaise in which be was found, lie 
moved that the Petition be referred to a 
Committee, to enquire into the allegataas 
therein contained —No person seconding 
the motien, it of course fell to the grouséi. 


Permrion or THE tATE Factory at 


}) Oronto.] Mc. Canning said, he held m 
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his hand a Petition from. certain mer- 
chants of this country concerned in the 
trade to Portugal, particularly in the wine 
trade with Oporto, complaining that two 
several clauses in a Treaty of Amity, Com- 
merce and Navigation, concluded between 
his Majesty and the Prince Regent of Por- 
tugal, professing to be founded on a basis 
of reciprocity and mutual convenience, 
had not been carried into effect. He 
should have felt it to be his duty to pre- 
sent this Petition to the House in his capa- 
city of an individual member of parlia- 
ment ; but he felt himself more peculiarly 
called on to introduce the subject to the 
consideration of parliament, the Memorial 
referred to in the Petition having been 
Jeft at his office while he was Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. The first clause 
in the Treaty which the petitioners com- 
lained had not been carried into effect, 
was the 8th clause, by which it was pro- 
vided that British subjects should not be 
restrained, interrupted, or otherwise af- 
fected by the operation of any monopoly, 
contract, or exclusive privileges of sale or 
purchase whatsoever; but that the sub- 
yects of Great Britain should have free and 
unrestricted permission to buy and sell, 
from and to whomsoever, and in whatever 
form or manner they might please, whe- 
ther by wholesale or retail, without being 
obliged to give any preference or favour 
in consequence of the said monopolies, 
contracts, or exclusive privileges of sale or 
urchase. The 25th Article of the same 
Treaty stipulated for the putting an end to 
the British factories in Portugal in time 
coming ; but at the same time declared, 
that the British subjects in general shall 
have a right to the buildings, &c. where 
those factories were formerly established, 
as individuals engaged in commerce. 
Now, in consequence of this 25th Article of 
the Treaty, the British factories at Lisbon 
and Oporto were abandoned ; but there 
still existed at Oporto a Company hav- 
ing an exclusive privilege, or monopoly, 
called the Royal Oporto Wine Company, 
which had even the right of pre-emption 
of all wines. It was obvious that what the 
Treaty in question had in view were reci- 
procal stipulations. Inthe 8th Clause, the 
companies to be exempted are expressed by 
name, and if this was one of them it would 
have been enumerated. Not only had 
the treaty, however, been strictly exe- 
cuted on the part of the British merchant ; 
but an act had been passed, giving to the 
Treaty the sanction of parliament. Out of 
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this circumstance arose the peculiar pro. 


priety of applying. to the House on this 
subject, and the House, it was to be hoped, 
would give the petitioners that. redress 
which was in their power, by repealing 
the articles favourable to the Portuguese, 
if the Treaty was not fairly executed on 
their part. The extent of the evil of 
which the petitioners had to complain 
might be judged of from this, that the 
average importation into the united em. 
pire, for a series of former years, exceeded 
annually 50,000 pipes, producing a reve. 
nue of upwards of 2,500,000/. The ex. 
port from Oporto, last year, was onl 
18,536 pipes, which would produce only 
about 900,000/. and the import of this 
year was expected not to exceed that of 
last vear. The petitioners were therefore 
anxious to receive some redress before the 
approaching vintage. At an earlier period 
of the session, he might have moved fora 
committee, and also for leave to bring in 
a Bill on the subject. At such an ad. 
vanced period of the session, however, he 
could expect little benefit from any such 
measure, and the best mode of proceeding, 
probably, would be, to move an Address 
to the Prince Regent. Even this, how- 
ever, he should not press, if it was under- 
stood that the matter would be taken up 
strongly by government, and was to be 
made the matter of discussion between the 
two countries. It might also be of service 
that it should be understood, if the Portu- 
guese government was not disposed to do 
justice to our subjects, that there was an 
inclination on the part of our parliament 
to compel them. He recollected an in- 
stance in the Irish parliament, where, on 
a denial of justice, the duties on port wine 
were doubled, till the Portuguese agreed to 
fulfil their treaty, which they accordingly 
did in the course of that same. session, 
He hoped government would now evince 
such a disposition, so that what he had 
now said might stand as a notice for next 
session, if the evil should not in the mean 
time have been remedied. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the case was 
of sufficient national importance to induce 
enquiry. Some correspondence was at 
present on foot between our government 
and the Portuguese court at the Brazils; 
but owing to the great distance of the pre 
sent seat of that court, some time mustelapse 
before an arrangement could take place. 
He thought it proper to observe, that some 
advantage was enjoyed by the British 
merchant, in having his goods imported 
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at a lower tariff than the Portuguese have 
for the goods they send to this country ; 
his Majesty’s ministers, however, did not 
think that this was to be considered in any 
degree a compensation for the evi] com- 

lained of by our merchants. From what 
he had stated, he thought the right hon. 
gentleman would see that it was not neces- 
sary to press the matter further during the 
present session. i 

Mr. Canning professed himself satisfied 
with the noble lord’s explanation, and 
merely wished that the Petition should be 
brought up. 

Mr. Baring thought that it was a case 
attended with considerable difficulty. He 
was of opinion, that the interests of the 
merchants of both countries should be at- 
tended to. 

Mr. Rose observed, that by the treaty, 
Portuguese subjects were placed on the 
same footing with British. 

Mr. Whitbread understood, that the sti- 
pulations of the treaty had not been very 
honourably fulfilled on the part of the 
Portuguese. Considering the relations of 
the two countries, he was surprised that 
any cause of complaint should exist against 
Portugal. He took that opportunity of 


enquiring whether it was true, that the 
slave trade of Portugal had increased ? 
And if the case was so, why the stipu- 


lations regarding this trade were not ful- 
filled ? 

Lord Castlereagh declared, that no exer- 
tion on his part should be wanting to 
carry into effect what the cause of huma- 
nity so loudly called upon him to support; 
but that in the present state of things, he 
did not think himself able to give so ex- 
plicit an answer to the hon. gentleman’s 
question as he could wish. He only knew 
that the Prince Regent of Portugal had 
professed himself anxious to support this 
part of the treaty, and that nothing should 
be wanting on the part of his Majesty’s 
government to ensure the fulfilment of this 
particular article of it. 

Mr. Browne thought it proper to men- 
tion that it was reported, and very gene- 
tally believed, that certain persons were 
employed by our government on the coast 
of Africa to pick up slaves for the purpose 
of recruiting the black regiments in the 
West Indies, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
that persons were employed on the coast 
to enlist free men who were willing to 
enter into the service; but that this en- 


listment was so free in its nature, that the 
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persons so énlisted were allowed to re- 
main for some time, that they might 
consider the nature of their engagements. 

Mr. Whitbread thought it was very in- 
judicious on the part of government to 
employ persons on a service of a nature 
so likely to be abused. He therefore 
thought that a copy of the commission, 
authorising the enlistment, should be laid 
before the House, in order that the transac- 
tion might be examined in all its features, 
and that the House might correct any 
thing that was wrong. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to lay before the House copies 
of all the papers and correspondence on 
the subject. 

The Petition was then brought up and 
read ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners regret the indis- 
pensable necessity which they are under 
of submitting to the House this their hum- 
ble Petition at such an advanced period 
of the session ; but nothing short of their 
receiving the most immediate assistance 
from the House, can afford them the relief 
which they so much stand in need of, and 
which they have no doubt of obtaining 
when their Petition shall be considered ; 
and that the petitioners were, for many 
years, concerned in the commerce of Por- 
tugal, particularly in the wine trade at 
Oporto; and that, in consequence of the 
invasion of that kingdom, they were 
driven from that country, and sustained 
great and heavy losses, but which, being 
caused by the aggression of the enemy, 
they bore with resignation, trusting that 
in the liberation of that country, by the 
glorious, success of his. Majesty’s arms, 
and the defeat and entire expulsion of the 
enemy by the combined efforts of the 
allied army, they might look forward with 
confident hope of resuming their trade, 
freed from the numerous vexations and 
annoyances under which they had for 
many years laboured, and of which 
grievances his Majesty’s ministers were 
highly sensible; and that it was with 
great satisfaction, the petitioners observed 
their hopes realized, as they imagined; by 
a Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Navi- 
gation, concluded between his Majesty and 
his royal highness the Prince Regent of 
Portugal, professing to be founded upon 
a basis of reciprocity and mutual conve- 
vience, and adopting a liberal system of 
commerce, which, by discontinuing cer- 
tain prohibitions and prohibitory duties, 


‘eee procure the most solid advantages 
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en both sides to the national productions 
and industry (to use the words of the 8th 
and: 25th Articles of. the Treaty), by de- 
elaring ** That British subjects should not 
be restrained, interrupted, or otherwise 
affected by the operation of any mono- 
poly, contract, or exclusive privileges of 
sale or purchase whatsoever ; but that the 
dubjects of Great Britain should have free 
and unrestricted permission to buy and 
seli from and to whomsoever and in what- 
ever form or manner they might please, 
whether by wholesale or retail, without 
being obliged to give any preference-or 
favour in consequence of the said mono- 
polies, contracts, or exclusive privileges 
of sale or purchase ;” and that, notwith- 
standing such treaty, the petitioners con- 
tinue labouring under the same numerous 
oppressions which they for so many years 
suffered, by the continuance of the uncon- 
trouled, arbitrary, and excessive power of 
the monopoly wine company, as has been 
long since repeatedly proved and acknow- 
ledged by the Lords of Trade, particularly 
in. their lordships’ Report to his Majesty 
in Council ; and the petitioners, therefore, 
deem it unbecoming to trespass on the 
time of the House, by any detail beyond 
a reference to the said Report, wherein 
their lordships emphatically declare, 
« That the tendency and intention of that 
establishment was the exclusion of his 
Majesty’s subjects from the traffic in the 
wines of Portugal;” and their lordships 
further observed, It was not necessary 
to'enter intoa minute discussion with re- 
spect to many particular regulations of 
this Company, which they think justly ob- 
jected to by the merchants, as highly 
grievous and oppressive ;” for their lord- 
ships are of opinion, “ that a fatal objec- 
tion lies against them all, namely, that 
they all contribute to establish in the Com- 
pany a monopoly against British subjects, 
rom which, by treaty, they have a right 
to be exempted ;” and that, since the rati- 
fication of the treaty, now two years ago, 
the petitioners collectively, and many of 
them individually, have at various times, 
most humbly represented to his Majesty’s 
- ministers, by petitions and memorials, fs 
all the grievances, oppressions, and an- 
moyances under which the British trade 
laboured, were continued with encreased 
effect, to the total exclusion of the peti- 
tioners from free trade at Oporto, which, 
by the stipalations of the late treaty, they 
were expressly allowed ; and that the pe- 
Utioners, as: long ago as-the 8th of April, 
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1811, in their Memorial to the Lords of 
Trade, prayed their lordships that, preyj. 
ously to the passing any acts of parlia. 
ment for carrying into effect the provisions 
of the said Treaty of Commerce with his 
royal highness the Prince Regent of Por. 
tugal, an explicit declaration should be 
obtained on the part of the Portuguese 
government, expressly announcing and 
declaring, beyond all doubt, that, by the 
8th and 25th Articles of the said Treaty, 
British subjects were absolutely exempted 
from the power and controul of the wine 
company at Oporto; and that, on that 
occasion, the petitioners were assured, 
that the said articles should be observed 
by the government of Portugal; and ac. 
cordingly an act of parliament for carry. 
ing the provisions of the treaty into effect 
was passed on the 3lst of May, 1811, 5! 
Geo. 3, c. 47; and by such act his Majes 
ty’s navigation laws were repealed in fa- 
vour of the Portuguese, in compliance 
with the said treaty on the part of his Ma- 
jesty ; and that, from the important con- 
cessions granted by that act to the Por. 
tuguese, on the firm reliance, that the go- 
vernment of Portugal would perform the 
said treaty on their part, and, from the 
constant assurances the petitioners receiv. 
ed, they waited with great anxiety, though 
with confident hope, that they might re- 
sume their accustomed trade, with all the 
advantages which the said treaty held out; 
but the petitioners finding no relief, and 
the purchases of the wines of the last vin- 
tage approaching very near, a general 
meeting of the merchants was convened, 
who came to a resolution to apply to his 
Majesty’s privy council on the subject; 
and on the 3d of November, 1811, a Peti- 
tion was presented accordingly, in the 
words or to the effect following :-— We 
the undersigned, members of the late fac- 
tory at Oporto, and merchants trading with 
Portugal, most humbly beg leave to repre- 
sent to your lordships, the grievous disap- 
pointment and severe loss we suffer fromthe 
continual non-compliance with the stipu- 
lations of the late treaty of commerce rati- 
fied by his Majesty and his royal highness 
the Prince Regent of Portugal, particularly 
the 8th and 25th articles, on the due and 
bond fide performance of which (with Te 
spect tothe monopoly of the Royal Wine 
Company at Oporto) rests the practicabi- 
lity: of our being enabled to resume oF 
continue our trade in that part of the king- 
dom: the numerous oppressions the Bri- 


tish traders in Portugal have for many 
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years experienced, and yet do experience, 
by the arbitrary and excessive power of 
that monopoly, have been so repeatedly 
represented and proved by the trade, and 
acknowledged by your lordships to be 
founded in fact, that we had firm reliance 
his Majesty’s government would have ob- 
tained redress; it is, therefore, with great 
reluctance that we again feel ourselves 
compelled to address your lordships on 
the subject; we have waited with great 
anxiety until now for relief; but as the 
time of purchasing the wines of the vin- 
tage of this year is very near, we cannot 
longer delay most earnestly to solicit, 
through your lordships, his Majesty’s go- 
yernment, that immediate measures be 
taken for the due performance-of the 8th 
and 25th Articles of the Treaty, in order 
that British subjects may have free and 
unrestrained permission to buy and sell 
from and to whomsoever they may please, 
whether by wholesale or retail, and enjoy 
the same freedom of commerce in Portu- 
gal, as Portuguese subjects do here, in the 
purchase and sale of the produce and ma- 
nufacture of this country: we beg leave 
to observe, from the long experience we 
have had of the conduct of the said Royal 
Wine Company, that we have just reason 
to apprehend no relief will be experienced 
by British subjects concerned in the wine 
trade at Oporto, unless the literal and 
bond fide observance of the said 8th and 
25th articles is enforced by the acting go- 
vernment of Portugal, and the monopoly 
hitherto enjoyed by the said Royal Wine 
Company is immmediately and entirely 
annulled before they assume their power 
over the last vintage, which otherwise will 
be the case during the next month, which 
we solicit with confidence, as it has been 
Tepeatedly represented by the trade, and 
acknowledged by your lordships, that no- 
thing short of a declared complete exemp- 
tion of British subjects from their power 
and controul will suffice : we further most 
humbly pray your lordships will please to 
give us the earliest information of the de- 
termination of the Portuguese govern- 
ment, in order that many of us who are 
prepared to resume or commence trade 
with Oporto may act accordingly ; for, 
Unless the whole of the treaty is observed, 
it is in vain for British subjects to attempt 
to carry on trade under the seriousdisadvan- 
tages to which they are subjected by the 
Non-performance of several articles of the 
treaty, particularly the 8th and 25th arti 

cles ;’’..-and that the petitioners find, with 
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great concern and disappointment, that 
the government of Lisbon, so far from 
carrying into effect the provisions of the 
treaty, did, by the secretary of state of 
Portugal, as long since as January last, 
notify to his Majesty’s envoy at Lisbon a 
refusal to carry into effect the said 8th 
and 25th articles of the treaty, without 
further instructions from the government 
of Brazil; and that the petitioners most 
humbly represent to the House, that, by 
the refusal and delay in carrying into 
effect the several provisions of +the treaty, 
not only the petitioners, but British sub- 
jects in general, are precluded from the 
free trade and commerce to which, by the 
said treaty, they are entitled, to the mani- 
fest loss and injury of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment and revenue, as well as all per- 
sons concerned in the said trade, and also 
the shipping interest of his Majesty’s 
realm, as the petitioners will proceed to 
show; and that it is an undoubted fact, 
that since the principal English merchants 
were driven from Oporto by the enemy, 
and prevented engaging in a free trade 
there, by the monopoly, the price of wine 
in Portugal is verty grealy increased, and is 
more than treble what the petitioners re- 
member, and the importation is greatly 
decreased in consequence; and that the 
average importation into the united empire 
for a series of former years exceeded an- 
ndally 50,000 pipes, producing a revenue 
of upwards of 2,500,0001. sterling ; the ex- 
port from Oporto last year was only 
18,536 pipes, which will produce only abou 

900,000/. sterling, and the import of this 
year is not expected to exceed that 
of last, whereby other losses are also suse 
tained by the consequent diminution of 
freightage and other mercantile advan- 
tages; arid that the petitioners beg leave to 
represent to the House, that as the refusal 
of the court of Lisbon to carry the provision 
of the treaty into effect without further in- 
structions from the court of Brazil, was in 
January last, ample time has elapsed for 
such instructions to arrive, and it is very 
essential to the interests of all concerned 
in the commerce, particularly British sub- 
jects, that measures be speedily taken for 
carrying into effect all the provisions of the 
treaty, particularly the 8th and 25th arti- 
cles, previous to the approaching vintage 
in September next, and that the govern- 
ment of Portugal should issue timely pro- 
clamation thereof, to the intent that the 
monopoly company and the farmers, with- 
in and without the district which the Bri- 
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tish are at present restricted to purchase 
in, may have due notice thereof; and 
that the petitioners further beg to repre- 
sent to the House, that some difficulties 
have arisen respecting the 7th and 16th 
articles of the said treaty, which it is very 
desirable should be set at rest; and the 
petitioners, under these circumstances, 
humbly pray the House will be pleased to 
take such measures for their relief as they 
shall deem expedient, and that the most 
immediate measures be adopted for carry- 
ing into effect all the said provisions of the 
said treaty, and particularly that the peti- 
tioners may have the advantages of the 
8th and 25th articles at the approaching 
Wine season, and be thereby enabled to 
trade at Oporto, and throughout Portugal, 
with the same free purchase, sale and ex- 
portation of all wines, brandies, vinegars, 
and all other produce of Portugal, and to 
make brandies, wines and vinegars for 
their own use, sale or exportation, in con- 
formity with the said treaty, and that the 
provisions of the 7th and 16th articles may 
be also observed with all due dispatch, or 
that the House will take such measures on 
the occasion as the urgency of the case 
shall seem to require.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, July 23. 


ExcuancE or Prisoners—Stave TRADE 
—Wesr Inoizs.}] Lord Holland rose -to 
ask the noble earl at the head of his Ma- 
jesty’s treasury, certain questions, which, 
though he did not mean to make them the 
ground of any motion, he trusted the 
noble earl would answer, on account of 
their importance. It would be improper 
to permit the session to pass without hav- 
ing some explanation from government on 
the subjects to which he alluded. The 
first question which he was auxious to put 
to the noble earl, related to an exchange 
of Prisoners of War between France and 
this country. He wished to know, whe- 
ther any proposition had been lately made 
by France, or by this country, in regard 
to such an exchange of prisoners; or if 
none had been lately made from either 
country to the other, he was desirous to 
know, whether it was likely that any at- 
tempt would soon be made for the accom- 
plishment of a purpose so important? 
This was a subject in-which humanity was 
deeply concerned. It was highly desira- 

bie even on the score of humanity alone, 


though other considerations were out of 
the question, to bring about such an ex. 
change, if possible, in order to diminish 
the calamities of war, which must be se. 
verely felt by the subjects of both coun. 
tries. He did not mean by what he said, 
that he at all approved, or wished to sanc. 
tion, the most unjustifiable pretensions 
which had been advanced by France: 
but he trusted, on a subject of this na. 
dure, that our government would not be 
too scrupulous, but would seize with eager. 
ness any opportunity of effectuating «this 
most desirable object, on any thing like 
fair and reasonable principles. —The next 
question with which he had to trouble the 
noble earl, related to the Slave Trade, 
Though this infamous traffic had been 
abolished by the parliament of this coun. 
try, he was informed, that it was carried 
on to a considerable extent under other 
flags, particularly those of Spain and Por. 
tugal. Though some of the present mi- 
nisters had originally opposed the aboli- 
tion, yet he was persuaded, that since the 
traffic had been condemned by the law-of 
the land, they had used, and would use, 
their utmost exertions to carry it into ef- 
fect. It was now six years since a resolu- 
tion had been passed,, recommending to 
government to use its«influence with foe 
reign powers, to procure their concurrence 
with this country in taking measures for 
checking or abolishing the Slave Trade, 
The influence—the honourable influence, 
—which we might be supposed to have 
in the councils of Spain and Portugal, af- 
forded an opportunity at present of act- 
ing with peculiar effect upon the recom- 
mendation to which he, had adverted. He 
wished, therefore, to know, whether go- 
vernment had: paid the proper attention to 
this subject: and whether they had done 
any thing with the powers in question to- 
wards the accomplishment of this great 
object. The last question related to the 
state of our West Indian colonies. Since 
the abolition of the Orders in Council,— 
a measure in which no one concurred 
more heartily than he did,—the law of 
exclusion from intercourse, except in cef- 
tain articles, with the United States, bore 
most heavily upon our West Indian colo- 
nies. Sugar and coffee were not included 
in the articles which they were permitted 
to exchange for the lumber which it was 
necessary for them to procure. Rum 
they were permitted to send to the United 
States ; but it so happened that there was 
at present hardly any demand for that ar- 
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ticle in the United States. They were 
therefore obliged to pay for their lamber 
in a great measure in specie: which very 
specie was employed to purchase these 
very articles from other West India pos- 
sessions not belonging to Great Britain. 
He wished to know, therefore, whether 
this subject had engaged the attention of 
his Majesty’s government, and whether it 
was intended to afford any relief to our 
West Indian colonies in this respect. A 
more free intercourse with the United 
States was of the highest importance to 
our West Indian colonies ; and, he trusted, 
on this account, as well as others, that the 
relations of amity between this country 
and the United States would soon be re- 
stored. 

The Earl of Liverpool had no objection 
to give such answers to the several ques- 
tions of the noble lord, as he could give 
consistently with his sense of public duty. 
And first, in regard to the exchange of 
prisoners, he observed that no one could 
possibly be more anxious to accomplish 
this object than his Majesty’s government. 
{t was a most important object, he admit- 
ted, on the ground of humanity, with a 
view to the diminution of the calamities of 
war; it was also most important and de- 
sirable in regard to our own countrymen ; 
and it must be desirable for the govern- 
ment at home, for reasons which he need 
not state. It was an object of which his 
Majesty’s government had never lost sight, 
and which they would certainly make, 
and had made, every. exertion in their 
power to acomplish. They had, indeed, 
conceded more for that purpose than ever 
had been even required on former occa- 
sions, That so desirable an object, there- 
fore, was not accomplished, was to be as- 
cribed solely to the government of France, 
—In regard to the Slave Trade, the noble 
lord had the candour to admit, and in the 
admission he did his Majesty’s government 
no more than justice, that whatever dif- 
ference of opinion had existed as to the 
expediency of the abolition of the Slave 
Trade when first proposed, yet when the 
trade was in fact abolished by law, they 
had evinced a disposition to carry the law 
into full effect. Indeed, the very princi- 
ples upon which some of them had op- 
posed the abolition, led them, when the 
traffic was by law abolished, to carry the 
law, if possible, into complete execution. 
They had constantly had that object in 
view. In their communications with fo- 
reign powers, it had never been forgotten, 


Frame-Work Knitters. Bill. 
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when the opportunity occurred, to make 
the proper representations on the subject. 
They had to a certain extent succeeded, 
although certainly not to the extent they 
wished. He trusted, however, they would” 
be enabled to induce the governments of 
Spain and Portugal, gradually, if not at 
once, to concur with the government of 
this country in the abolition of this traffic. 
The efforts-that had been made for this 
purpose, by his Majesty’s government, had 
in some instances led to inconveniencies 
which, if all the circumstances were be- 
fore the noble lord, would sufficiently con- 
vince him of their sincerity in the endea- 
vours which they had made to accomplish 
the object in question.—With respect to 
the West India islands, the subject was 
one which required a great deal of consi- 
deration. It wasa question which involved 
the consideration, not merely of the inte- 
rests of the colonists, but those of the pub- 
lic in general, and was not to be decided 
upon without the most anxious and cau- 
tious deliberation. The changes in the 
state of the world might possibly make a 
difference as to the proper mode of admi- 
nistering the colonies; but the noble lord 
would recollect, that the articles of sugar 
and coffee were left out of the Bill which 
passed on this subject while he was in 
office. The subject, however, did engage 
the-most anxious attention of government ; 
but he begged not to be considered as. at 
present giving any opinion on the ques- 
tion, either one way or another. He 
hoped he had now explained himself to 
the noble lord’s satisfaction. 

Lord Holland did not mean to enter into 
any farther statement on these subjects, es- 
pecially after the noble earl had answered 
his questions in a manner so very satisfac- 
tory. He only wished to observe, that he 
had been informed, by a person who had 
been an eye-witness of the fact, that while 
that person resided in Cuba, thé nomber 
of slaves brought in amounted to about 
4,000 a week. As to the Bill brought in, 
in regard to the West Indies, while he 
was in office, he had only to say, that he 
had been very sorry that sugar and coffee 
had not been included: but the circum- 
stances were now different; and though 
parliament was unfavourable to such an 
extension then, it might deem it expedient 
now. 


Frame-Workx Knitters’ Buz.] The 
Earl of Lauderdale called the attention of 
tas House to this Bill, which he thought a 
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most obnoxious measure ; the object of it 
being to prohibit certain articles of manu- 
facture, because they were not so well 
made as other articles of higher price. If 
once they were to legislate in this manner, 
instead of leaving to the consumer to find 
out what were good articles and what were 
bad, he knew not where they were to stop, 
and they would introduce a principle of 
the most dangerous consequence. To pass 
this Bill would be immediately to destroy 
a valuable branch of export trade, to throw 
a great number of persons out of employ- 
ment, and to produce considerable distress 
in the manufacture to which it applied. 

Viscount Sidmouth said he had not read 
the Bill, but would read it before the meet- 
ing of the House to-morrow, and form his 
opinion from the contents of it. 


Toxeration Bitt.] The Earl of Liver- 
pool moved the second reading of the 
Toleration Bill. His lordship observed, 
that in looking into this subject, it was 
found that it could not be properly 
entered into without repealing certain acts 
which certainly ought not to be suffered to 
remain on the statute book, and which no 
one would now think ought to be put in 
force, but which might be made the means 
of vexations to individuals. Amongst the 
acts repealed were the Conventicle Act, 


and the Vive Mile Act; some parts of the 
former were retained in apother shape, 
but the latter no one would now think of 


carrying into execution. It was well 
known, that lately, a construction had 
been put upon the Toleration Act, diffe- 
zent from that which it had practically 
received for upwards of a century, and to 
yemedy the inconveniencies thus occa- 
sioned to individuals, was one also of the 
objects of the present Bill. In order to 
combine the toleration which it was pro- 
posed to give in the most ample form with 
the requisite securities, it was proposed in 
the first place,. tivat. to assemblies for the 
purposes cf religious worship there should 
be given notoriety, in the second place 
pe blicity, and inthe third place, that from 
the preachers ana teachers in those assem- 
biies there should be required some test 
or security in the oaths to be taken by 
them. Meetings for religious worship, 
Welere the pumber of persons assembled, 
exclusive of the family of the occupier of 
the house or premises where such meeting 
took place, did net amount to more than 
twenty, were exempt from any restriction, 
but where the number amounted to more 
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than twenty, then the place of meeting 
was required to be registered, in order 
that upon searching the registers all such 
places of meeting might be known, Ip 
order to secure notoriety it was enacted 
that all such meetings for the purposes of 
religious worship should take place with 
doors unbolted and unbarred, and not 
fastened, so that any one might go in; 
and for the purpose of a sufficient test or 
security, it was enacted that teachers and 
preachers of congregations should take the 
required oaths at the sessions, but it wags 
not required that they should take the 
oaths antecedently to their exercising the 
duties of teaching and preaching. The 
noble earl, after adverting to the other 
provisions of the Bill, observed, that an 
enlarged and liberal toleration was the 
best security to the established Church—a 
Church not founded to the exclusion of re. 
ligious discussion, but in its homilies, its 
canons, and all the principles upon which 
it rested, courting the investigation of the 
Scriptures upon which it founded its 
doctrines. 

Earl Stanhope objected to the Bill, that 
it was founded in its preamble and its 
clauses upon expediency and expediency 
alone, and did not recognize the right of 
religious worship, which he contended to 
be the unalienable right of man. His 
lordship went through most of the clauses, 
making several objections to particular 
parts of them, respecting which it was his 
intention to move in the committee. 

Lord Holland agreed with his noble 
friend as to the right of religious worship, 
but, nevertheless, was a warm friend to the 
present Bill. He remembered being told 
some years ago, by the late Mr. Selwyn, 
that a good law required a great deal of 
soaking in the House of Commons; s0 it 
appeared that a great principle required 
a great deal of soaking; but the noble 
lord who moved the present Bill seemed 
to have become a wet intolerant, and 
viewing this Bill as so much gained to the 
cause of toleration, he did not despair of 
seeing at length acknowledged the great 
principle for which he contended. 

Viscount Sidmouth could not give an 
unqualified approbation of this Bill. He 
approved entirely of the repeal of the Five 
Mile Act, but he regretted the extension 


of the number allowed at meetings not re- 


gistered, from five, the number in the Cons 
venticle Act, to twenty. He thought that 
giving an exemption from civil duties and 
militia to preachers and teachers of meets 
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ings, who carried on any other business, 
would lead to abuses, as persons might 
register small meetings, officiating only 
once or twice a year at them, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the exemptions. He 
Jamented particularly, that by this Bill no 
qualification was required from preachers 
or teachers, but that all persons, whatever 
might be their ignorance or their moral 
character, might, on their taking the 
oaths, be preachers and teachers, He 
thought that some qualification ought to 
be required before they were allowed to 
preach or teach, instead of their being 
self-elected and self-appointed, as they 
would be under this Bill. He did not, 
however, intend to give any opposition to 
this Bill, but he could not help lamenting 
that some provision was not made to en- 
sure some test of qualification in the per- 
sons preaching and teaching. 

Lord Holland said, the Bill had his sup- 
port as far as it went to extend the system 
of Toleration, and as far as it was restric- 
tive in its nature, he disapproved of it. 

The Lord Chancellor did not say that he 
could altogether agree with the clause 
granting exemption in favour of every 
person who wfs a teacher or preacher ; 
that, however, would be best judged of in 
the committee. 

Earl Stanhope said, however the Bill 
might come out of the committee, he never 
meant to object to its passing. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
and committed for to-morrow. 


Prisoners’ Escape Bitt.] Viscount 
Sidmouth moved the second reading of the 
Prisoners of War Escape Prevention Biil. 
He trusted that the Bill now before the 
House would prove a more effectual check 
than any which now existed to a thing 
which was most disgraceful to the coun- 
try. A noble lord had moved for a list 
of the names of officers, prisoners of war 
in this country, who had contrived to 
make their escape within the Jast three 
years, and there had in consequence been 
laid on the table, a catalogue containing a 
list of names, as disgraceful to the persons 
themselves as to the country to which they 
belonged. A splendid contrast, highly 
gratifying to the pride of Great Britain, 
was presented on the other side. With 
feelings as much alive to liberty as any 
other nation could pretend to possess, 
Britons shewed that there was something 
still more dear to them, namely, the up- 
holding their own personal honour ond 
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that of their country. There was not one 
instance to be found of: any officer in our 
service having broken his parole with the 
enemy. There was a high and deliberate 
sense of honour, which conferred a dis- 
tinction on this class of our countrymen, 
and placed them in this respect, as much 
above our enemies as they were in every 
other. It was, indeed, a subject of regret 
that the same spirit did not extend to all 
other classes of our subjects; for within 
the last three years, 464 officers on parole 
in this country, had effected their escape, 
who could not have done so without the 
assistance of others who were subjects of 
this country. This, in some respect, no 
doubt, tarnished the honour which the 
country ‘otherwise had~ acquired. An 
eminent judge had lately expressed a 
doubt whether the crime of assisting in 
the escape of a prisoner of war did not 
amount to high treason, declaring at all 
events that it approached it most nearly : 
yet this offence was regarded, as the law 
now stood, only as a misdemeanour, and 
was treated as a bailable offence. The 
Bill now before the House did not go to 
the extremity of making this a capital 
offence, but only a transportable felony, 
the endurance of the period of transporta- 
tion depending on the enormity of the 
offence. 

The Lord Chancellor expressed his satis- 
faction at the mode in which the noble 
viscount had introduced the measure. 
The people of this country had not been 
aware of the peril on which they stood in 
aiding the escape of prisoners of war. - It 
was right they should know, and on this 
his lordship risked his professional cha- 
racter, that the crime alluded to was as 
nearly allied to high treason as could be. 

The Earl of Darnley concurred in think- 
ing the crime sought to be checked one of 
the highest enormity. He was surprised 
it had not been sooner provided against. 

Lord Melville said, it would appear from 
the returns on the table, that the great in- 
crease in the offence had taken place 
within the last year. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
and committed for to-morrow. 


PresERVATION OF THE Pustic Peace 
Bitt.} Viscount Sidmouth moved the 
second reading of this Bill, and that the 
Report of the Secret Committee be entered 
as read. As he understood that it was 
not intended to debate the measure in its 
present stage, he should not now enter 
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Into any full discussion of its principle ; 
bat should briefly call their lordships’ 
attention to some of the points contained 
in the Report. From that it appeared, 
that the open disturbances in the county 
of Nottingham, which had been got under 
by the vigilance of the magistrates, had 
extended themselves to other counties, 
A most dangerous spirit of disaffection 
was manifested in associations by dele- 
gates,—in the levying of contributions,— 
and the exacting of payments from the 
loyal and peaceable subjects,—in binding 
themselves by a tremendous oath, and 
proceeding to acts of open violence, ran- 
sacking the houses of the loyal for arms 
and ammunition. Their movements were 
conducted by divisions and sections, and 
assumed the appearance of regular orga- 
nization. He was surprised to see a smile 
on the countenance of a noble lord oppo- 
site, (lord Holland,) who was the ornament 
of the bench on which he sat; this surely 
was not a subject for derision: his noble 
friend might feel himself perfectly tran- 
quil in the metropolis, surrounded by all 
kinds of protection ; but it was impossible 
to describe the alarm—the painful anxiety 
which had been experienced by numbers 
of most respectable persons in the dis- 
turbed districts. A calm had not yet been 
produced. Only yesterday’s post brought 


accounts of a respectable old man of 80, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, having 
his house entered, his arms taken away, 
- and himself so much maltreated, that his 


life was in danger. As he had heard, 
with regret, of reflections cast on the 
magistracy of these countries, he thought 
it only justice to assert that their conduct 
lrad in, general been most exemplary ; 
and he could not let that opportunity pass, 
without bearing his testimony to the con- 
duct of general Maitland, whom he was 
proud to call his friend, and who, in the 
command with which he was entrusted, 
had acted with.a delicacy, an intelligence, 
and discretion, not to be exceeded. He 
trusted that the abundant harvest, of which 
we had the prospect, and the full employ- 
ment likely to be given to our manufac- 
turers, notwithstanding present appear- 
ances, would do much to allay the spirit 
of disaffection ; but in the mean time the 
powers of the present Bill were absolutely 
necessary. He regretted that its enact- 
ment should be delayed a single day, be- 
cause he knew the feelings of multitudes 
of most respectable men in the disturbed 
districts, who were anxiously looking to it 
as a means of security, 
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Earl Groscenor, though he did not mean 
to oppose the Bill, wished it to be delayed 
for some time. The recal of the Orders 
in Council had already done much to give 
employment and restore tranquillity, and 
the agitation which still remained would 
soon subside. The Report of the Secret 
Committee seemed to have been drawn 
up by one of the ministers; for, from a 
family feeling, it described the prompti- 
tude and alertness of government, where 
no one else saw it. 

Viscount Sidmouth contended, that any 
farther delay would only encourage the 
progress of assassination, and the destruc: 
tion Of property. The Report, he be 
lieved, was the Report of the whole Com. 
mittee, and not of any individual. 

Lord Holland should be very brief in 
his remarks, because an understandin 
appeared to exist, that there should be 
only one discussion on the Bill, and it 
suited some noble lords that it should be 
deferred to another stage. But he, for 
one, wished to be understood as opposing 
the principle of the Bill im toto. On one 
part of the noble viscount’s speech he felt 
it necessary to say a few words. He had 
not treated the calamities and anxieties of 
individuals with derision, as the noble 
lord seemed to imagine,—nothing could 
be farther from his thoughts; but he had 
not been able to collect, from the speech 
of the noble lord, a single argument to 
shew the necessity of such extraordinary 
powers, though he was not unwilling that 
something should be done, out of sheer 
decency to the noble lord who brought 
down the green bag with so much solem- 
nity. He was persuaded that the dangers 
of the country had been prodigiously 
magnified. 

arl Stanhope never would consent to 
pass a Bill hostile to the constitution, with- 
out evidence of its necessity. The com- 
mittee had examined no parole evidence, 
and two petitions against the Bill had been 
presented that very day. He stated a 
variety of reasons against the clause 
granting a search for arms. When men 
were deprived of their means of defence, 
they would be exposed to the attacks of 
common robbers and murderers. 

The Bill was read a second time, and 
committed for to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
i Thursday, July 23. 
Petition or Danse Isaac Earton.] Sit 
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§. Romilly brought up a Petition from 
Daniel Isaac Eaton, now a prisoner in 
Newgate, and sentenced to be imprisoned 
~ there for eighteen months, for publishing 
the third part of Paine’s Age of Reason, 
complaining of the exactions of certain 
exorbitant fees, and of other abuses, in the 
prison. On the hon, and learned gentle- 
man moving that the Petition be read, 

Mr. Wilson expressed a hope that, after 
the instances which had occurred during 
the present sessions, the House would be 
peculiarly guarded in future in receiving 
Petitions, the truth of: the contents of 
‘which was not*in some measure verified 
by the member who might present them. 

Sir S. Romilly said, it would be utterly 
impossible for members to examine into 
the allegations contained in the Petitions 
which it might be their fate to present. 
If this was once considered indispensable, 
very few Petitions would ever be laid on 
the table of the House. 

Mr. Wilson said, he did not mean to give 
any opposition to the bringing up of the 
Petition. - 

- The Petition was then brought up, and 
read. It stated, that when the prisoner 
was conducted fo Newgate from the Court 
‘of King’s-bench, he was asked by the 
gaoler, in what part of the prison he would 
wish to be confined ?. and having answered 
on the state side, he was, after paying a 
fee of two guineas, conducted to that part 
ofthe prison. He was confined in a room 
with two other persons, and for the use of 
a bedstead, which was not sufficient to 
bear his weight, and which eventually 
broke down, and forced him to lie on the 
floor, a sum of seven shillings per week 
was exacted, and a similar sum was paid 
by his fellow prisoner. On remonstrating 
with the gaoler on this exorbitant and ex- 
tortionate charge, he was given his choice 
either to go to the master felons’ side, 
‘where he would only have 2s. 6d. per 
week to pay, or to the common felons’ 
part, where he would have nothing to 
pay. Ifhe chose to remain on the state 
side, he must pay the sum demanded,— 
and under the dread of being sent to herd 
with the lowest criminals, he had since 


continued to pay the sum demanded. : 


When he was formerly confined on the 
same side of the prison, it was solely de- 
voted to the reception of prisoners com- 
mitted by parliament, by government, or 
by the Court of King’s-bench. It was 
now, however, the receptacle of cri- 
minals of the most abandoned character. 
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Assassins, persons charged with-unnatural 
offences, and fe'ons, who, on paying the 
fees and charges demanded, were thus in- 
dulged. Twelve rooms were appointed 
on the state’side for the accommodation of 
the prisoners sent thither, but the greater 
part of those rooms were occupied by Mr. 
Astlett, a respited felon; a Mr. Lumley, 
charged with forgery, and other persons, 
who, by paying sums of two guineas -per 
week, were allowed to monopolize in some 
cases two, and others, three rooms, to the 
great inconvenience and hardship of per- 
sons who were not equally able or willing 
to comply with such enormous charges, 
The house of the gaoler was divided into 
sets. of chambers, for which sometimes 
fifteen, and at others ten guineas per week 
were demanded and paid; thus rendering 
the emolument of the gaoler a bar to the 
ends. of ‘justice. The Petition, after some 
further remarks on the injustice of such 
arrangements, prayed an enquiry into the 
state of the prison, in order that the mani- 
fold abuses which existed might be reme- 
died. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Finance Resotutions.] Sir T. Turton 
moved, that the order of the day for re- 
suming the adjourned debate, respecting 
the State of the Finances of the country, 
should be read. The order having been 
read accordingly, the hon. baronet pro 
ceeded to observe, that he was aware, from 
long experience, of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the attention of any very numerous 
body of the members of that House to a 
subject so extremely dry and uninteresting 
as a detail of matters connected with the 
finances of the country. Nevertheless, it 
was a subject of such vital importance to 
the state, and upon which the very salva- 
tion of the country depended, that he 
should ill perform-bis duty to his consti- 
tuents, if he could be deterred, by any 
apparent neglect on the part of others, 
from stating his sentiments on a topic so 
highly interesting. At the commence- 
ment of the session, he had taken the 
liberty of submitting to the House some 
propositions on the state of our finances, 
which, however, did not meet with that 
degree of attention which he conceived 
they merited. He could only lament that 
those propositions had not come from the 
acute mind‘ of his right-hon. friend (Mr. 
Tierney), or from the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whose qualifi- 
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cations and abilities were particularly cal- 
culated for topics involving so many ques- 
tions of difficulty. His object on the present 
occasion was, with as much clearness and 
perspicuity as he could, to shew to the 
House and country, the real situation in 
which they stood, with regard to their 
finances, and unless the House felt dispos- 
ed to accompany him in such an investi- 
gation, he contended that it would be im- 
possible forthe country to goon. An in- 
quiry of this description at the present 
momentous crisis, he deemed of the last 
importance, and one which, if neglected, 
would lead to the finai destruction of the 
state. In order that his observations might 
be more easily comprehended, he should 
divide his subject into three parts; name- 
ly, into the Debt of the country, the Ex- 
penditure of the country, and the Resources 
of the country. He begged to remark, 
that his reason for commencing his state- 
ment in 1802, was with the view of conti- 
nuing that series which had been so long 
and with so much ability, presented to 
parliament by his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Tierney) who, at that period, had most 
unfortunately ceased to make his annual 
remarks upon the subject. The right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had con- 
fined his statement in the Resolutions 
which he had submitted to the House, to 


the period between 1805 and 1812, but 
this diminution of the general view was of 
no material importance, a8 the conclusions 
upon the latter years must still be the same, 
and with the exception of one or two 
trifling errors their accounts were perfect- 


ly accordant. The same observation was 
applicable to the Resolutions of his right 
hon. friend (Mr, Tierney), although their 
arrangement was somewhat diflerent.—The 
hon. baronet then proceeded to draw the 
attention of the House to the state of the 
Debt of the country, in doing which, he 
took occasion to observe, that no commit- 
tee had ever been appointed to examine 
into the general state of the finances, al- 
though several committees had been ap- 
pointed on detached points connected with 
it. He passed the highest encomiums on 
the adoption of the plan of a Sinking Fund, 
in the praise of which, he said, it was im- 
possible to say too much. If, however, 
the present system was pursued, in spite 
of every plan, however meritorious, it 
would be utterly impossible to extinguish 
the debt of the country. Year after year 
had it progressively increased, and the 
prospect of its diminution was now more 
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distant than ever. In 1802, the capital 
funded debt of Great Britain was, exclusive 
of annuities, 459,067,5511. and in 1812, it 
amonnted to 556,284,819/. being, in the 
course of eight years, an increase of the 
enormous sum of 107,217,268/. The 
amount of the unfunded debt in 1804, wag 
23,787,2514. in 1805, 31,515,548/. and in 
1812, (including outstanding demands) 
54,038,059/. being an increase of the un. 
funded debt compared with the year 1804 
of 30,250,807/. and making the amount of 
the funded and unfunded debt, at the 
commencement of the present year, 
669,556,245l.—Having thus stated the 
amount of the Debt of the country, and 
the enormous increase which had. taken 
place, he proceeded to advert to the Ex. 
penditure of the country, which, he 
said, was proportionately enormous, and 
which he could see no rational mode 
of reducing, if the same measures now 
adopted were to be pursued. Here 
he could not help noticing an error 
which was committed by a noble lord 
(Castlereagh) on a former night, when he 
stated that the whole of the army expen- 
ditures of the last year had amounted only 
to 25 millions. So far was this from being 
correct, that the expenditures, from the 
accounts upon the table of the House, ap« 
peared to have amounted to 30,500,000. 
To talk of 25 millions, was a fallacy which 
only tended to mislead the judgment of 
the House. With respect to the gross 
amount of expenditure, from the accounts 
on the table, it appeared that the sum 
raised for the service of the year 1804, 
was 5$,500,915l. and for the year ending 
5th January, 1812, 105,718,682/. being an 
increase in that period of 47,217,767], 
The question now to be considered was, 
what could be done to reduce this 
prodigious expenditure, and whether the 
country could, by possibility, go on 
under such a system? He would sub- 
mit whether, as we could not bring our 
income to our expenditure, we ought not 
to reduce our expenditure to our me 
come? It might be that expenditures had 
taken place with too lavish a band. This 
was a fact which required investigation 5 
and this it was which impressed on his 
mind the expediency of calling the atten~ 
tion of the House to the subject. The 
third point of his enquiry was, as to the 
Resources which the country possessed, to 
supply the means of these expenditures. 
They were at present the permanent 
taxes, which in 1802, amounted te 
8 
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14,497,000/. ; and in'1812, to 40,986,860/. 
being anincreasesince 1806, of 26,689,000/. 
which, with the war taxes, amounting in 
the last year to 21,999,550/. and the whole 
of the revenue of every other sort, amount- 
ed to 66,849,000/. The hon. baronet then 
entered into a .comparison of the amount 
of the taxes collected within the last 

ears, from which he inferred that they 
bad considerably fallen off in produce. 
With respect to the Income Tax, which he 
could never hear mentioned without con- 
sidering it the most unjust and oppressive 
that had ever been invented; he re- 
marked, that in 1811 the produce was 
12,925,000/. and in 1812 it amounted to 
13,145,0001.—here certainly was an ap- 
parent increase, but this increase was 
wholly attributable to the arrears of the 
last year having been collected with ex- 
traordinary rigour. The diminution in 
the commercial taxes he admitted might 
be occasioned by temporary circumstances 
and embarrassments, but upon a review of 
all the items he had enumerated, he could 
find no source from whence to derive hope 
of eventual prosperity. The whole of the 
income, as he had already stated, was only 
sixty-six millions, while the expenditure 
amounted to 103,000,000/. thus making 
an actual deficiency in the income, as 
compared with the expenditure, of 
35,000,000/. He would ask, with this de- 
ficiency, was it possible for the war to be 
carried on upon the same footing as here- 
tofore; or, if continued, was it possible to 
save the country from inevitable ruin?— 
The hon. baronet next alluded to the state 
of the funds, and attributed the great fall 
of stocks to the experiment which was 
made to place the whole loan in the 4 
percents. After which he entered into a 
general argument on the necessity of look- 
ing into the real state of the finances of 
the country, and of appointing a ‘commit- 
tee for that purpose. He also suggested 
the expediency, either of putting an end 
to the war altogether, or so far circum- 
scribing our operations as to keep within 
ourmeans; and not by involving ourselves 
in an everwhelming expence, lead to our 
eventual ruin. He could not conclude 
Without alluding to the state of Ireland, 


which, he said, was unable to pay the in-. 


terest of her debt by 500,000/. ; and yet 

the House: was continually occupied in 

the discussion of the propriety’ or impro- 

priety of granting them Catholic Emanci- 

pation. ‘Fo grant them this, he conceived, 

Would be like putting a gold-lace hat upon 
(VOL. XXL). 
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a person without shoes or stockings. In 
conclusion, the hon. baronet again. pressed 
upon the House the necessity of adopting 
some plan of rigid economy, and of en- 
quiring, with the most scrupulous attens 
tion, into the state of our finances, and, 
above all things, he exhorted his Majes- 
ty’s ministers to use every endeavour, 
consistent with the honour of the country, 
to procure to the people the restoration of 
the blessings of peace, as the only. effectual 
means of relieving the burdens of the 
country, or of averting the, otherwise, 
inevitable ruin of its finances.—The hom 
baronet concluded with moving thefirst , 
of his Resolutions; for which see p. 956. 
Mr. Tierney rose also to submit his:finan- 
cial Resolutions* tothe House. With due 
deference to the hon. baronet who: had 
just sat down, he might be allowed to pre 
fer to his resolutions those which he had 
himself framed, and which he was about 
to submit to the House. He had taken a 
gteat deal of pains in preparing them, and 
every man acquainted with financial sub- 
jects must know the difficulty of compress« 
ing accounts so complicated, in such a 


‘manner as to offer a clear and distinct 


view of the subject. His object had been 
to shew the true state of the finances of 
England, leaving to every one to form 
their own judgment. He had begamat 
January, 1804, which, in a financial point 
of view, he considered as the first year of 
the war, and had established a comparison 
between that and every succeeding one, 
dividing them into periods of three years, 
which he had found was the fairest way to 
come at the average of revenue and of ex 
penditure. His only view had been to 
make the matter intelligible to every one 
in the country, and’to call the attention of 
the House to a subject of the greatest im- 
portance. His first Resolution went to 
establish as a fact, the gradual progress of 
the war expenditure during those nine 
years. The supplies voted for the navy, 
army, ordnance, vote of credit, and sub- 
sidies, formed the object of those calcula- 
tions. 


The proportion was as follows: 
1804 sseessreveech 33,493,207 
1805  .sseeeeeveeveee40;504,000 
1806 .vecneceseeeee4!, 699,520 
Total, three years 
ending 1806,...£-120,698,727 


. . 





* A Copy of Mr, Tierney’s Resolutions 
will be found at the end of this Debate. 
(4 H) 
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Average per annum ......£.40,232,909 
1807 svcccccavcvech 45,770,924 
1808  sescecreeveecee45,569,179 
1809 ovevceeeceesee00,033,429 
Total, three years 
ending 1809,...£.141,379,532 
Average per annum .....£-47,126,510 
1810 esccveceseeect 48,505,400 
Isl ecvcecccecceseeD 21 73;700 
1812 seeceeceeeeeees99,940,000 


Total, three years 
ending 1812,...£.156,585,600 
Average per annum ......£.52,195,200 


His next Resolution went to establish, on 
the same principles, the progress and the 
nature of the resources to meet that ex- 
penditure. Those resources were under 
the following heads: Money borrowed in 
Great Britain, for the service of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland: Amount of Exchequer 
Bills funded, together with the actuyal-sur- 
plus of the Consolidated Fund: The An- 
nual Duties and the Grant of War Taxes. 
The right hon. gentleman thought the 
average for each period of three years 
would prove that the proportion of sup- 
plies raised by revenue, compared with 
that raised by war, had gradually de- 
creased, in each of the periods of three 
years. The right hon. gentleman com- 
plained especially of the too great issue of 
Exchequer bills, as forming a branch of 
those Ways and Means, and which, by an- 
ticipating the resources of the country, 
’ hurt the public credit, and injured the 
money market. His next Resolution would 
prove how inadequate the Sinking Fund 
was to the redemption of the public debt ; 
for, in 1804, the Sinking Fund was in the 
proportion of 1-77th part of the debt, and 
in the same year the surplus of the money 
borrowed was 3,717,053/. But in 1812, 
the Sinking Fund was 1-44th of the debt, 
while the surplus of the money borrowed, 
exclusive of the loan to the East India 
Company, was 15,878,182. His sixth 
Resolution went to state the amount of 
money by Exchequer bills funded, and 
the charges attending that debt, which, 
since January 1804, had been increased 
by a sum of 11,747,232/. . His seventh 
Resolution related to the increase of 
charges on the Consolidated Fund, for war 
purposes, which had been raised from 
643,784/..their amount in 1804, to 
1,905,000. their amount in 1S12, His 
eighth and last Resolution spoke for itself; 
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it stated the amount of the expences of the 
present year, which amounted to the enor. 
mous sum of 101,871,199/. The right hon, 
gentleman then commented on the several 
Resolutions, and specially recommended 
to the attention of the House the gradual 
increase of borrowed money over so 

plies raised in the year. He would no 
longer trouble the House on each separate 
Resolution, but merely observe, that the 
account he had made, and which had cost 
him a great deal of pains, had, in his opi- 
nion, greatly simplified the business, and 
for his pains, at least, entitled him to some 
thanks. Gentlemen would observe, that, 
in taking the surplus of the Consolidated 
Fund, he bad taken every thing: for that 
surplus, comprehended every part of that 
Fund, which, after paying the interest of 
the debt, was applicable to other purposes, 
He was certain, that every one who would 
take the trouble of reading his Resolutions 
would be convinced, that he had exagge- 
rated nothing from party-spirit. On the 
amount of duties he would say nothing, as 
they were liable to so many variations, 
And, as to the war taxes, he would ob- 
serve, that although they were sometimes 
in arrear for six months, yet as the defi- 
ciency was made up by Exchequer bills, 
payable at six months also, the arrears in 
general were recovered in time to pay 
them off, and this offered a fair prospect, 
that six months after peace, which was the 


_ period at which those taxes were to deters 


mine, all accounts concerning them would 
be finally wound up. The comparative 
state of the public debt was, however, de+ 
serving of most serious consideration. It 
would be seen, that it had been gradually 


-increasing, and yet public credit had been 


comparatively but little hurt by it; this 
was a circumstance for which he could not 
account. He had attempted to obtain a 
statement of the price of stocks, at diffe- 
rent periods, but this he could not do ina 
manner satisfactory to himself, and he left 
the task to gentlemen better able to under- 
take it. This comparatively. favourable 
state of the public credit could not, how- 
ever, be attributed to. the operation of the 
Sinking Fund, as he had shewn before. 
The nature of that fund was such, that i 
afforded no relief to the burthens of the 
country; it was intended to relieve, or 
rather to keep up publi¢ credit ;_ but if it 
did not effect that purpose, and if public 


credit was held up by other means, it was” 


a circumstance well worth attention, and 
it might be soon considered as useless. It 
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was at the same time worthy of remark, 
that at the rate the loans were’ gaining on 
the Sinking Fund, there could be no hope 
of ultimately discharging the debt by 
that means. The right hon. gentleman 
fiext adverted to the state of the un- 
funded debt, which was daily increasing 
in frightful proportion, and had such a 
weight on the money market as to throw 
frequently the finances of the country at 
the mercy of the holders of those market- 
able government securities. What sys- 
tem of finance was this that was thus liable 
to every fluctuation which panic or cupi- 
dity might occasion? It was well known, 
for instance, that the Bank had insisted 
this year for the reimbursement of two 
millions of Exchequer bills, and that at 
the most unfavourable moment, when the 
country was, besides its immense expen- 
diture, loaded with a loan of 2,500,0001. 
tothe East India Company. In fact, his 
right hon. friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was at the mercy of the Bank 
by that unfunded debt; and he wished 
most earnestly to call the attention of the 
House to that growing evil, and to the in- 
creased charges attending it, as likely to 
produce the most dreadful results.—The 
right hon. gentleman next adverted to the 
prospect of peace, which, far from afford- 
ing relief to the finances of the country, as 


many people expected, would leave them 
without resources, as the war taxes would 
then expire, and the only fund unappro- 
priated would be the surplus of the con- 
solidated fund, which he had shewn totally 


inadequate to the purpose. Here the 
right hon. gentleman took a view of the 
different attempts under lord Sidmouth’s 
administration, and when lord Henry 
Petty was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to raise supplies within the year; hecom- 
plimented the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on the share he had had in 
that wise practice under lord Sidmouth, 
and hoped that he would again recur to 
it, and abandon the wretched system of 
finances which had been followed for the 
last nine years. “He did not pretend to 
say that we had reached the end of taxa- 
tion; far from it—but of this he was sure, 
that things could not long go on in the 
present way. The readiest resource 
which offered itself, was economy. He 
gave every credit to his right hon. friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for his 


‘intentions on that subject; but although 


he did not intend to mix politics with the 
subject, yet he must observe, that a strong 
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administration was necessary for that pur- 
pose. With the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he found no fault, especially 
as he had declared, that he had only 
brought forward the budget prepared by 
the late Mr. Perceval; but still 5 would 
insist, that a radical change in our finan- 
cialsystem was absolutely necessary. The 
right hon. gentleman next adverted to 
the Resolutions proposed by the hon. ba- 
ronet, and felt’ himself compelled to vote 
against them, on account of the last, which 
stated that nothing but peace could save 
the finances of the country. ‘This he did 
not believe, nor was it the fact; and even 
if it was, he would hardly whisper it in 
a corner, instead of proclaiming it in the 
face of the world, and encouraging the 
presumptuous hopes of the enemy. The 
right hon. gentleman, after recapitulating 
his various arguments, urged the necessity 
of a strong financial system; the people 
were able and ready to support it, and he 
implored his right hon. friend to turn his 
thoughts to that subject before the next 
session of parliament. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he agreed with the two hon. gentlemen 
who had spoken before him in that which, 
indeed, the appearance of the House suf- 
ficiently testified ; namely, that the ma- 
jority of the House felt a strong disincli- 
nation to turn their attention to subjects 
of the nature of that now under discussion. 
He could not, however, agree with the 
hon. baronet (sir T. Turton) that this dis- 
inclination arose from a conviction of the 
alarming state of public affairs, and an 
unwillingness to look into the real situa- 
tion of the country. He (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) could not so belie the 
solid sense and manly fortitude of this na- 
tion, as to believe that like a bankrupt 
spendthrift, it was afraid to look into its 
accounts. He believed that the House 
had judgment to discern, and resolution to 
‘execute, whatever measures were neces- 
sary to the security of the country, how- 
ever painful might be the sacrifices which 
those measures might involve. They bad 
on former occasions shown themselves 
equal to the effort of making such sacri- 
fices, and he did not doubt that, as often 
as the necessity should again arise, they 
would not fall short of their former con- 
duct. 

The hon. baronet, as the general remedy 
for the evils which he had deplored, had 
proposed the appointment of a committee 
ta investigate the finances of the country. 

1 
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—He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
begged to remind the hon. baronet that 
several such committees had been appoint- 
ed, and he was far from undervaluing the 
effect of their labours. He knew how 
much the country owed to that commit- 
tee of which the Speaker had been the 
chairman, and how much it was also in- 
debted to another, whose laborious exer~ 
tions were not yet terminated. But if a 
committee were wanting, he thought the 
House, in the present state of its numbers, 
might well answer the purpose of such a 
committee, and the temper and modera- 
tion with which hon. gentlemen had ad- 
dressed the House, would lead him to 
augur favourably of their deliberations. 

But though he gave the hon. baronet 
the fullest credit for the intentions witi 
which he had brought forward the reso- 
lutions ‘which he had proposed to the 
House, and though he agreed in the accu- 
racy of many of the statements contained 
in them, he believed that, so far as those 
statements were accurate, they would be 
found embodied in the series of resolutions 
which he himself proposed to submit to 
the House, when it should have decided 
with respect to those of the hon. baronet ; 
and he also had met with so many errors 
and inaccuracies in the hon. baronet’s 
statements, that he could by no means 
recommend to the House to adopt them as 
resolutions. . 

He should therefore adopt the course 
which had been usual on similar occasions, 
of moving the previous question upon 
them, except the last, which appeared to 
him so objectionable, that he could not 
consent to meet it otherwise than by a 
decided negative. It had, indeed, been 
condemned by the right hon. gentleman 
who followed (Mr. Tierney) and he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) could not 
conceive a proposition more calculated to 
damp the spirit of this country, and to 
encourage the hopes of theenemy.—Were 
the people of this nation indeed.so reduc- 
ed as to believe, and were their represen- 
tatives ready to confess, that the total 
ruin of our finances could only be averted 
by peace ? Could any thing be more cal- 
culated even to defeat its own purpose, 
and to destroy all hopes of a tolerable 
peace, while at the same time, it ent 
feebied the energy, and destroyed the re- 
sources of war? : 


He then pointed out some of the errors 
to which he objected in sir T. Turton’s 
fesolutions, and proceeded to observe, 
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with respect to those proposed by Mr, 
Tierney, that he thought the tabular fory 
in which the right hon. gentleman had 
stated them extremely convenient, as 
presenting to the view, in the shortest and 
clearest manner, the general result of the 
public accounts. For this reason he 
thought that if the House should be en- 
gaged in a similar discussion in a future 
year, it might be convenient to adopt. the 
form he had proposed ; but in the present - 
instance, he could not consent to adopt 
the resolutions themselves, having disco. 
vered some considerable inaccuracies: in 
them, and suspecting others, which the 
want of time had prevented him from 
tracing. 

He should therefore move the previous 
question upon the right hon. gentleman’s 
resolutions also, with a view of proposing 
others, prepared in q form te which, on 
other occasions, the House had given its 
sanction, and the accuracy of which had 
undergone official examination. 

After some observations on those parts 
of Mr. Tierney’s resolutions which he 
considered as inaccurate, and pointing out 
his reasons for differing from them, he 
proceeded to observe that he (Mr. T.) 
appeared to suppose that there was some- 
thing extraordinary and mysterious in the 
present low state of the funds, and after 
much investigation, had at last pitched 
upon what appeared to him to be a very 
whimsical reason for it. The right hon. 
gent. intimated an opinion that the low 
price of the funds was occasioned by the 
greatness of the war taxes. This appeared 
to him (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
to be one of those fanciful discoveries 
which sometimes insinuate themselves into 
an ingenious mind, while it was so far 
from having any real foundation, that it 
was the exact reverse of the actual fact. 
The public expenditure was defrayed, 
partly by sums raised within the year, of 
which the war taxes formed the principal 
branch, and partly by loan. Now it was 
obvious to common sense, that an increase 
of the loan must have a tendency to de- 
press the funds. If, therefore, an increase 
of the war taxes produced the same effect, 
it would follow that the same effect might 
arise from contradictory causes, a species 
of logic which seemed to him very 
novel. To bim it appeared that, without 
resorting to any mysterious cause, the 
great amount of the loan of the year, and, 
in particular, the great extent of our fo 
reign expenditure, together with that want 
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of confidence which could not fail to at- 
tend an unsettled state of public affairs, 
would sufficiently account for the depres- 
sion of the funds. The sums raised by 
Joan amounted in this year to no less than 
35,000,000/. and our foreign expences 
jn Europe only, besides naval and colonial 
expences, might probably not fall short of 
15,000,0002. The same effect had, in 
former cases, been produced by the same 
causes. In the years 1795 and 1796, pub- 
lic credit was depressed to an extraordi- 
nary degree, under the same circum- 
stances, Of increasing loans and great 
foreign expenditure. The depression could 
not at that time arise from war taxes, be- 
cause no war taxes then existed; but 
what was not less unfortunate for the right 
hon. gentleman’s theory, in 1798 and 1799, 
war taxes to a considerable amount were 
actually imposed, and the funds, instead of 
falling still lower, rapidly rose, 

The right hon. gentleman had made an 
observation on the conduct of the Bank, 
which the circumstances were far from 
warranting. He had accused that corpo- 
ration of occasioning the unfavourable 
terms of the loan, by pressing upon the 
government, suddenly, and at a most in- 
convenient time, for a reduction of Exche- 
quer Bills. The right hon. gentleman was 
wholly mistaken in the fact. The appli- 


cation of the Bank was so far from being 
sudden, that it had been mentioned to him 
by Mr. Perceval several months ago, and 
upon a reference to the books at the trea- 
sury, he found that a correspondence on 
the subject had existed for upwards of a 


twelvemonth. The increase of Exche- 
quer bills, whether upon the whole expe- 
dient or not, was so far from originating 
in any proposition from the Bank, that it 
bad been uniformly discouraged by that 
body. It appeared to have been adopted 
to avoid a greater increase of the funded 
debt, and in the hope, which events had 
disappointed, of an opportunity of con- 
verting them into stock to greater advan- 
tage. Mr. Pitt had acted several years 
ago upon similar expectations, and met 
with the same disappointment, and he 
could not think that any blame was to be 
attributed to the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on this subject, though his views 
had certainly not been realized. 

The right hon, gentleman had alluded 
to another subject, on which he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had diflered from 
his predecessor, namely, that of the loan 
of 1809, charged upon the war taxes ; but 
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he had, at the time, assigned his reasons 
for that difference of opinion, and did not 
wish now to revert to them. 

He might be aliowed shortly to touch 
upon the more pleasing view of those parts 
of Mr. Perceval’s financial administration, 
which he thought deserving of public ap- 
probation. Mr. Perceval had brought to 
the conduct of the finances (a branch of 
business to which his early habits had not 
much accustomed him) the resources of a 
judicious, powerful and penetrating mind, 
and the most exemplary integrity and dili- 
gence; and his success, he believed, ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the public, 
and certainly exceeded those which he 
(Mr. V.) bad formed, much as he had 
known and respected the general powers of 
Mr. Perceval’s mind. In two respects he 
thought his measures particularly deserv- 
ing of commendation and imitation. First, 
in the plans for the suppression of frauds 
on the revenue,-and for its more speedy 
and regular collection, in which plans he 
believed his predecessor had been ably se- 
conded by the hon. gentleman on the floor 
(Mr. Huskisson.) The other point to 
which he alluded, was Mr. Perceval’s 
care in limiting the nominal capital of the 
public debt by funding in preference in 
those stocks which bear a high rate of in- 
terest. He knew that there were many 
persons, and among them some.whose opi- 
nions were very deserving of attention, to 
whom this appeared a point of little con- | 
sequence. He could, however, by no 
means agree with them, for, in the first 
place, the effect upon public opinion was 
great. Even in this country, in which 
the nature of our funds is so well under- 
stood, the amount of our public debt was 
always spoken of, and its state at different 
periods compared, according to the ex- 
tent of its nominal capital. In foreign 
countries this was much more decidedly 
the case, and no ideas were entertained 
by, or could be easily explained to, fo- 
reigners, of the difference of value be- 
tween funds of an equal nominal amount. 
But there was another difference much 
more real and effective. Whatever might 
be the actual value received for any por- 
tion of stock which was created, it was, 
strictly speaking, only redeemable by the 
payment of its nominal capital, at par. 
It was not indeed probable that this ex- 
treme case would often happen, but it 
must usually occur that a sum borrowed 
in time of war would, in. time of peace, be 
redeemed by a payment greatly exceeding 
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the amount of the loan for which it was 
created. In sums of so large an extent, 
this excess of payment might amount 
to many millions, which would have been 
saved, if funds of a high rate of interest, 
equally redeemable by payment of their 
nominal capital, could be resorted to. 
This, however, could not always be the 
ease ; at least without a sacrifice with re- 
spect to the rate of interest, even greater. 
than the inconvenience of increasing the 
nominal capital. These observations 
might be illustrated by the actual occur- 
rences of the present year. The loan 
which he had lately contracted in the 3 
per cents might probably in its redemption 
cost the public much more in proportion 
than that raised by his predecessor in the 
5 per cents. But he had been precluded 
by a positive stipulation entered into 
when that previous loan was contracted, 
from attempting to raise any further loan 
upon a_5 per cent fund; and even if no 
such stipulation had existed, the state of 
the market would, he believed, have ren- 
dered it impossible to do so. 

It was, however, true that the increase 
of the public debt had been limited, not so 
much by the particular mode of borrow- 
ing, as by the great efforts of the country 
to raise supplies within the year. Much 
had been said, in the course of the session, 
by different gentlemen, of the necessity of 
equalizing our income and our expendi- 
ture. He fully agreed with those gentle- 
men, in the importance of keeping this 
object in view; but he desired to point 
out to the House in how great a degree it 
had already been obtained by the spirit and 
resources of thecountry. In the ten years 
preceding the peace of Amiens, the 
amount of capital added to the public 
debt, was, upon an average, not much less 
in'each year, than 28,000,000/. In the 
nine years between the renewal of the war 
and the Ist of February last, the annual 
average addition had been only about 
8,000,000/. and the extraordinary loans of 
the present year would only raise the ave- 
rage to between 9 and 10 millions. He 
must, however, observe, that the loans of 
the present year, amounting,’ for Great 
Britain, to 28,000,000/. must not be con- 
sidered entirely as an addition to the 
debt. The repayment of Exchequer Bills, 
amounting to 2,500,000/. and of 100,000/. 
Loyalty Loan ought to be deducted, leav- 
ing therefore an actual increase of debt, of 
jess than 25 millions and a half. 

Still, this was a great, and he must be 
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allowed to say, an extraordinary extent of 
loan. The right hon. gentleman had obs 
served that there was nothing extraordinary 
in the circumstances of the present year, io 
account for an unusual increase of debt, 
He was, however, of a very different opi. 
nion, and could mention two circumstances 
occurring in the present year, either of 
which had been usually found sufficient 
materially to diminish the income of the 
country, and which, when united, could 
not fail to have a very considerable opera. 
tion ; while, on the other hand, the extent 
of our military services had | raised the 
amount of the public expences higher 
than at any former period. The first of 
these was the stagnation of trade; the 
second, the high price of grain. In one 
point of view, indeed, the effect of the 
stagnation of trade was rather ofa con. 
solatory than of an alarming nature. It 
was generally believed even in this coun- 
try, but was universally admitted, as a 
sort of political axiom on the continent, 
that the resources of Great Britain were 
wholly dependent on her commerce. That 
this opinion was implicitly received by the 
ruler of France was evident from his mea 
sures. There was no extent of privation 
or suffering to which he was not ready to 
reduce his own subjects, when by so do- 
ing he could hope to embarrass or cripple 
our trade: in this attempt he had succeed- 
ed to a very considerable degree, and a 
combination of other causes had much in- 
creased: our difficulties. Comparing the 
accounts of the last year with those of the 
two years which preceeded, it would ap- 
pear that the exports of British manufac. 
tures had been diminished not less than 
one third. On learning this fact, the 
French Emperor would undoubtedly an- 
ticipate asimilarreduction of our revenue; 
but what appeared to be the fact? The 
total produce of all taxes in the year end- 
ing the 5th of April 1812 had indeed fal- 
len short of that of the preceding year, by 
about 800,000/. a sum by no means so 


great as to be alarming. But in the year 


ending the 5th of July, the produce of the 
taxes had actually exceeded that of the 
corresponding year. This was net less 
consolatory to us than alarming to those 
who flattered themselves that we were upon 
the verge of despair and ruin. 

The nations of the continent had been 
ready to conclude that any depression of 
our trade must relax our exertions, but 
they now might see that this was not the 
case, and that we were still able to mains 
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tain a long struggle, and disappoint those 
who wished for our destruction. 

The effects of the high price of grain 
upon our revenue he need not point out ; 
they were sufficiently obvious, and had 
been verified by all former experience. 

He was ready, indeed, to admit, and no 
man had more strongly felt, or oftener 
avowed, his conviction, that a great and 
arduous struggle still remained before us, 
and that, however strenuous the exer- 
tions had been which the country had 
already made to equalize its income and 
expenditure, much might yet remain to be 
done. So far as this could be effected by 
a reduction of expence, he should consider 
it as the most unobjectionable mode, and 
he should be equally ready to devote his 
own attention to the investigation of this 
subject, and to listen to the suggestions of 
others, But he could not avoid agreeing 
with the right hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. T.) that any economy in expenditure 
which could be looked for, except by a 
reduction of the great naval and military 
establishments of the country, was not 
likely materially to diminish the scale of 
the public expences, though, in other re- 
spects, most important, so far as it could 
be carried into effect. 

With regard to a reduction of those esta- 
blishments, that must be considered rather 


as a political than a financial question, and 
must be. viewed in relation to the whole 
system of the operations of government. 
Whatever further aid might be required 
for so important an end, he was con- 
vinced that on a fair proof of its neces- 
sity, the country would be ready to con- 


tribute. Here, however, he must beg. 
leave to explain himself. He thought it 
necessary that the income of the country 
should be such as to bear, without an 
addition of debt, what might be called 
the ordinary and permanent expences of 
the war, by which he meant all those 
which were not immediately connected 
with great enterprizes abroad. A great 
foreign expenditure was not necessarily 
connected with a state of war, and unless, 
from peculiar circumstances, it appeared 
likely to be of long continuance, it was 
tather to be considered as a temporary 
and extraordinary exertion. To this theres 
fore he considered the extraordinary 
means which our public credit afforded as 
peculiarly applicable, taking care, never- 
theless, that those means should not be 
overstrained, nor any false indulgence 
Prevent our having recourse to more 
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burdensome measures, if the long conti- 
nuance of such expences should render 
them necessary. To place the finances 
of this country in such a state of perma- 
nent security, vigorous efforts had been 
made at three different periods; the 
first, by Mr. Pitt in 1798 and 1799, 
when the first war taxes were impos- 
ed: the next by Mr. Addington, upon 
the renewal of the war; when the ex- 
pences and income of the nation were 
so nearly equalized, that by following 
the same system, this object would have 
been completely attained in a few years. 
It was, however, in a certain degree de- 
ranged by the German war of 1805, and 
another effort became necessary, which 
was made by lord Grenville and lord 
Henry Petty in 1806. And this effort he 
considered as having nearly, if not abso~ 
lutely accomplished its purpose; for he 
believed it would be found, that, from that 
time to the present, all our expences, with 
the exception of foreign operations, would 
be covered by the income of the nation, 
He was not, therefore, of opinion, that fure 
ther measures of a very burdensome na- 
ture were immediately necessary, though, 
if he should feel their necessity, he should 
as little shrink from proposing, as he 
trusted parliament would from adopting 
them. If the support of public credit, 
which must, at all events, be upheld, or 
any extraordinary pressure of expence, 
should make a great temporary exertion 
necessary, measures might be resorted to, 
some of which had been practised in other 
countries, and might be accommodated to 
the use of this. One of these, which would 
be effective to a great degree, would be a 
tax on capital, as distinguished from in- 
come. This had been frequently employ- 
ed in other countries, and particularly in 
Holland, where, to a moderate extent, it, 
had been usual in time of war, before the 
Revolution; but where, after the French 
invasion, it had been so extended, that, 
by an accurate account which he had 
procured during the peace of Amiens, it 
appeared that every proprietor had, be- 
tween the Revolution and that time, paid. 
upwards of 30 per cent. upon the whole 
value of his property. But what was 


very remarkable, and proved the inexhaus- 


tible resources of industry and good order, 
Holland still remained at that period the 
most wealthy country on the continent, 
although, in addition to these enormous 
contributions, she had lost her colonies and 
the greatest part of her foreign trade, and 
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was subjected to a government by no 
means agreeable to the people. He was 
far from contemplating the necessity in 
this country of resorting to measures of so 
severe a nature, though he was convinced 
that, in case of necessity this country would 
readily pay, in the cause of independence 
and honour, what Holland had been forced 
to submit to, amidst subjection and dis- 
grace. He could not say on whom the 
task might fall of proposing financial mea- 
sures to the consideration of parliament in 
the next session, but should it be his ardu- 
ous duty, he should probably feel it neces- 
sary to propose some plan, whatever it 
might be, for the more effectual support 
of public credit. What particularly oc- 
curred to him would be to make some ad- 
dition to the Sinking Fund for whatever 
portion of the loan might exceed the 
amount of the sum to be redeemed within 
the year. Such a plan had, to a small ex- 
tent, been already carried into execution 
in the present session, with respect to the 
Indian loan, and he might probably have 
proposed some similar measure of a more 
general kind, if the immediate urgency of 
bringing forward the financial arrange- 
ments of the year had not precluded him 
from making any material alteration in 
the plans which he already found digested 
b his lamented predecéssor. He: con- 
cluded by moving the previous question 
on the first Resolytion proposed by sir 
Thomas Turton. 
' Mr. Huskisson thought that the House 
Was much indebted to the hon. baronet 
for having called their attention to this 
very important subject; and conceived, 
at at some period of every session, it was 
proper to take into consideration the finan- 
cial situation of the country. He thought 
upon the whole, that the view of our finan- 
cial resources ‘at the end of twenty years 
of hostilities, was calculated to give satis- 
faction to the country, and produce a 
feeling of exultation and pride. If ever 
there was a time in which the revenue of 
the country could be expected to have 
materially diminished, it was during the 
present pressure on our trade; and yet 
many parts of it (the Excise Duties par- 
ticularly) had not decreased. We had the 
satisfaction to see that the ordinary taxes 
had not impaired the industry or resources 
of the country. That difficulty which 
had been always apprehended from the 
amount of taxation, we had not éxperienc- 
ed. There was, however, another difficulty, 
and that a most serious one, in the pre- 
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sent state of public credit. It was obyj. 
ous, that some steps must be taken to raise 
the public credit. It was, therefore, ne. 
cessary to consider every possible means 
of diminishing the loans. Retrenchmen; 
of expences was the means most géneral| 

spoken of. Nothing could be more fair, 
more respectable, or more likely: to cons 
ciliate good will, than retrenching every 
useless expenditure. It must)’ however, 
be allowed, that no very considerable 
saving could bé made, except by the re. 
duction of some of our great establish: 
ments: He had long thought that cong: 
derable reductions might safely take place, 
particularly in our naval establishments, 
Reductions, he was convinced, might also 
be made «with safety in our colonial 
expences, and in some of our militar 

establishments, at home, as well as abroad, 
There had been a rapid increase of 
our navy lately, when the necessity was 
by no means apparent. In the year 1805, 
when there was a hostile fleet of 33 sail 
of the line in the harbour of Cadiz, and the 
Northern powers were doubtful—in‘ that 
year, when the battle of Trafalgar was 
fought,—we had only 120,000 seamen; 
whereas now, instead of having diminished 
our navy in consequence of that victory, 
we employed 145,000. He certainly 
wished our naval superiority to be pre- 
served ; but theré might be an’ unneces- 
sary display of naval force, purchased 
much too dear by an excessive expendi- 
ture. But this was a question which 
should be left to the executive govern- 
ment. He believed, however, that there 
was a natural tendency in every depart- 
ment to draw as much as_ possible of the 
supplies of the year to itself. He consi- 
dered this a very natural feeling; but at 
the same time the government should se- 
riously consider whether the expenditure 
for the navy was not greater than any ne- 
cessity required. He believed, also, thatan 
unnecessary expence was incurred in many 
of our colonial establishments.’ He wished 
that this country would take a lessom 
from its powerful enemy, who always 


made his great exertions only for great 


objects;' whereas if an equal degree 0 
expenditure tovk place for every minute 
object, as well as for great ones, the re 
sources even of this country ‘might be 
found insufficient to produce any favout~ 
able‘results, Recommending it to minis 
ters most seriously to consider whether 
there was not too great an expenditure in 
the naval and colonial departments, he 
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would say, that the country must be pre- 
pared for gréater sacrifices. As to peace, 
it was most evidént that this country had 
no private object for continuing the war, 
if it could be concluded with safety and 
honour; but we must be content to make 
gtéat sacrifices indeed, rather than make 
a peace in violation of our plighted faith 
to our allies, or such a peace as would 
degrade us to a second rate power in 
Europe. However peace must generally 
be wished for, yet annihilation would be 
better than giving up our honour, or our 
fank as a great power. He thought it 
absolutely necessary that our public credit 
should be supported, and raised from its 
present depression. By its depression 
there had been, in the course of a few 
years, a deterioration in the value of fund- 
ed property of 20 per cent. This was a 
most serious loss to those who had pur- 
chased a few years ago. With regard to 
Ireland, it was a country rising very 
rapidly, which possessed a great capital, 
and which paid no direct tax. No income 
tax was paid there on the value of land, 
and officers living in that cheap country 
were exempted from a tax, which they 
must pay when upon foreign service, and 
in the dearest countries, This was most 
unequal, and, as he thought, oppressive to 
this country. The consequence of it as to 
public credit was this: that although the 
legal interest in Ireland was 6/. per cent, 
the Irish 5 per cents were at par, while the 
English were at 86. It was evidently ne- 
cessary that the public credit should be 
improved in this country, and that govern- 
ment should be enabled to conclude their 
loans without paying more than the 
legal interest for money. To accom- 
plish this, it would be necessary for the 
country to make great exertions and great 
sacrifices. 

Mr. Baring thought that it was a very 
happy circumstance, that this discussion 
had been carried on with so much candour, 
and without any party spirit. The real 
opinions of the men whose authority was 
principally looked up to on financial ques- 
tions, had been most fairly stated to the 
House. It appeared from these candid 
statements, that their opinions differed but 
little, and that they were all agreed that 
some considerable exertion must be made 
towards equalizing the revenue with the ex- 
penditure. Ithad hitherto been an unfortu- 
nate circumstance, that in the rapid changes 
of administration, each appeared to think 
it more necessary to get through the busi- 
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ness of the year than to look forward to 
future times. From the discussion of this 
night, however, it was evident, that who- 
ever might be Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer next year, he must propose some 
plan for equalizing the revenue and the 
expenditure. It certainly might have 
been expected, that our complete success 
in the East and West Indies would have 
enabled us to have made a consider- 
able reduction in our naval force. It 
was on this account that those con- 
quesis were considered valuable. He 
conceived, that’ the resources of this 
country were fully ‘sufficient to meet any 
sacrifices that might be required, for the 
purpose of equalizing the revenue and the 
expenditure. 

Mr. Courtenaywas induced to make some 
observations, especially in regard to the 
measures of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for whose reputation he was 
naturally anxious. Other gentlemen who 
had spoken, though ail feeling admiration 
for the virtues of Mr. Perceval, had been, 
some of them opposed to him on all poli- 
cal subjects, and all of them opposed to him 
as to parts of his financial administration. 
His hon. friend indeed (Mr. Huskisson) 
had so correctly explained some of Mr. 
Perceval’s measures as to relieve him from 
the necessity of going at lerigth into the , 
discussion. In illustration, however, of 
what had been said by Mr. H. of the 
hope held out to the people in 1807, that 
they would have a respite of three years 
from taxation, Mr. C. had to observe, that 
the fulfilment of this expectation might in 
one point of view be considered as favour- 
able even to the progress of the revenue. 
When that expectation was held out by 
lord Henry Petty, it was said, that by ab- 
staining from new impositions, we should 
give fair play to the existing taxes, the 
operation, whereof, unchecked by addi- 
tions, might probably ‘encrease so as to 
produce the same effect as an increase 
of taxation. Ajnd this certainly might be 
said to have happened, for it appeared 
that the Revenue existing in 1807, had 
produced 
On an average of 1804-5-6 

making the necessary al- 

lowances for new duties. £.33,829,000 
Ti 1806...eccssereesseccerects 94,964,000 

And the same duties had produced 
Onan average of 1809-10-11 £.36,397,000 
In 1811 Cee ecoeeescvesesesesens 35,707,000 


But his hon. friend having brought Me. 
(41) 
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Perceval to the year 1809, there left him ; 
(a laugh)—Mr. C. did not mean to allude 
to his political abandonment, but his 
abandonment in argument,—but Mr. C. 


wished to say, in reference to the measure 


of 1810, that the additional produce of the 
stamp duties, then made applicable to the 
interest of the loan, had been created 
by Mr. Perceval himself in 1808, so that 
there were in fact only three years during 
which the practice of abstaining from taxa- 
tion prevailed. What had been said upon 
Mr. Perceval’s adoption of a part of the 
famous plan of 1807 was quite erroneous. 
Mr. Perceval created the additional sinking 
Fund required by that plan, but without 
sanctidning the alienation, which that 
plan authorized, of the Sinking Fund in 
future. 

Mr. C. then made a statement, shewing 
that, notwithstanding the abstinence from 
new imposts in several years, the progress 
of the revenue during Mr. Pérceval’s ad- 
ininistration, taking together the increase 
of the old, and the produce of the new 
taxes, was very nearly commensurate with 
the increase of charge. The question, 


however, of how we were to-proportion 
the burthen between the present and the 
future was Certainly one of great difficulty, 
and he did not wish, any more than his 
hon. friend, to see a repetition of the mea- 


sure of 1810. 

With respect to the revenue in gene- 
ral, he did not think that even the Resolu- 
tions of his right hon. friend placed it in a 
sufficiently prominent pointof view. He 
was desirous of shewing how it had con- 
tinued to flourish. The taxes existing 
before the war had produced 
Qn an average of 1800 1-2 £.30,313,000 
And in 1802, (which was 

known to be a most un- 

usually productive year) 
These same taxes had 
amounted in 1811 to... 
And on an average of 1809, 

1810, 1811 tO seecseerreee 31,658,000 
that is to say, they were now very little 
short of the very flourishing year, 1S02, 
and considerably higher than the average 
prior to the war.. And this, notwithstand- 
ing the addition of new permanent and 
war taxes, to the amount of more than 
15,000,000L,, exclusive of the Property 
Tax !—These observations applied parti- 
cularly to the Excise, a branch of reve- 
nue from which ‘the prosperity of the 
country was especially to be deduced. 
The Excise, as. it stood before the. war, 


31,698,000 


31,280,000 
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On an average of 1800-1-2 £.14,457,009 
In 1802 ..cccocesrececseeeereres 16,038,000 
On anaverage of 1809-10-11 16,405,009 
And in 1811 .......- 16,813,000 
the last year having been, in spite of al] 
discouragements, the most productive that 
had ever been known. 

The inexpediency of comihg to the Re. 
solutions proposed by the hon. baronet, he 
thought had been sufficiently shewn by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. On the 
speech and propositions of the right hon, 
gentleman (Mr. Tierney), he would saya 
few words. That right bon. gentleman 
was quite incorrect in his statement res. 
pecting the Sinking Fund; he had repre. 
sented it to be Jaw at present, that the Fund 
should go on accumulating, until the whole 
debt of the country should be annihilated, 
It was not so; the consolidation which 
took place in 1802, applied only to the 
several Sinking Funds as they then stood, 
and which were thenceforward to. be 
united, and jointly applicable to the re 
demption of the debt then existing. This 
consolidated Sinking Fund now amounted 
to nearly 9,000,000/., and would redeem 
the debt existing in 1802, in 15 or 16 
years. This statement Mr. C. wished to 
be applied to Mr. T.’s second Resolution. 
He had stated the proportion of the annual 
supplies raised by the revenue, and that 
raised by money borrowed; and he had 
shewn that the money borrowed was be 
coming the larger portion. Now, if from 
his statement of the unmortgaged revenue, 
he excluded, as he had in fact done, the 
amount of the Sinking Fund, he ought to 
consider his statement as applicable only 
to the period in which that Sinking Fund 
would remain entirely inapplicable to ge 
neral purposes. If, on the other hand, he 
omitted to take notice of the period at 
which the Sinking Fund would begin to 
operate‘in direct relief to the people, and 
considered the whole as perpetually accu 
mulating, he ought certainly to add its 
amount to his estimate of out unmortgaged, 
or (as lord H. Petty had styled it) our free 
revenue. Having alluded to the Sinking 
Fund, Mr. C. was anxious to eXpress his 
earnest hope, that no encroachments 
would be made upon it. Its efficacy arose 
from the strict adherence to it which had 
been so justly the praise of Mr. Pitt and 
subsequent ministers. This adherence was 
infinitely more laudable even than the 
original institution. He would here just 
hint, that if any very strong measure, such 


eversenree 
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as those alluded-to by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, were adopted, it might be 
expedient to put it in the shape of an ad- 
dition to the consolidated Sinking Fund, 
so as to accelerate the period at which the 
very great charge of the debt in 1802 
(more than 20,000,0001.) would be set 
free. Mr. C. had, at the time, expressed 
his disapprobation of the measure adopted 
in 1802, by which the period of direct re- 
lief from the Sinking Fund was postponed ; 
he ‘had, as he trusted his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Vansittart) would do. him the justice 
to recollect, protested elsewhere against 
any misapplication of the Sinking Fund, 
and he must beg leave to repeat and con- 
firm that protest. 

He had come to the House prepared to 
hear, that the state of our finances was 
such, that we could not continue to carry 
on the war upon its present scale ; but he 
was most happy to observe, that, except 
from the hon. baronet, he had heard no 
such sentiment. Others only said that we 
could not continue it upon the present sys- 
tem of finance. Mr. C. was of opinion, 


that we could carry on the war upon a va- 
riety of financial systems; that if we wished 
to abstain for a longer period from new 
taxes, we could doso; or that we could 
raise new taxes. if we determined to do so. 
The latter seemed at present the system, 


popular in the House and the country, 
and he had no doubt but that in the next 
year, his right hon. friend would be pre- 
pared with a measure of great exertion, 
by which all our difficulties would be re- 
moved. 

Mr. Whitbread regretted that the col- 
leagues of the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not been present, that 
they might have heard the important 
views which had that night been given of 
the state of the finances. What had be- 
come of the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, and the rest,who had always vaunted 
80 loudly of the prosperous ‘state of the 
country, especially in the year 1810, 
which had been one of the worst years 
that this country had experienced,—a 
year of feverish activity, and hollow spe- 
culation,—the symptom of decline, and 
Hot the source of prosperity. The result 
of all, however, was, that we could not go 
on under the present system ; but an hon. 
gentleman over the way had consoled the 
House by stating, that, at the end of 15 


’ years, a considerable fund would be at our 


disposal ; admitiing, however, that it was 
not to be touched till the end of these 15 
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years, and not explaining very clearly 
how he intended to drag the nation on for 
that same 15 years. One had suggested a 
tax on coals, another a tax oniron, a third 
tax on wool; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer threw out a hint of a tax on 
capital, in addition to the tax on income. 
These were alarming symptoms. Mea- 
sures like these could hardly have been in 
contemplation, unless our resources had 
appeared to be almost desperate ; and if 
he were to form an estimate of the state of 
the country from what he had that night 
heard, he might conclude, to use a figure 
of a right hon. friend of his, that the scut- 
tling time was almost come. All appeared 
to agree in this, that in the present state 
of our income, as compared with our. ex- 
penditure, we could not go on. And if 
this was the case :—if this view of our si- 
tuation had any foundation—ought not a 
wise government to shew some anxiety to 
enter into negociations for peace. The 
alarming depreciation of bank-papgr ought 
also to be noticed. Our situation in that 
respect was now a great deal worse than 
when the House agreed to the whimsical 
Resolution of the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that’ in public estimation 
paper was equal to gold. What would be 
the situation of the country, if, in addition 
to all our other difficulties, we should be 
involved in the calamity of a continued war 
with America? We were at this moment 
at war with America, though he hoped 
that it would not long continue. But ifit 
did, and such taxes as they had heard of 
that night were to be imposed under the 
increased difficulties of the country, it 
might indeed then be said, that the scut- 
tling time was come. He concurred in 
the resolution of the hon. baronet, recom- 
mending a due attention to the restoration 
of peace. But then it was said, the exe- 
cutive government ought not to be fettered. 
This was true, if the government had 
evinced an earnest desire to procure peace 
on honourable terms, which, he contended, 
it had not. Let them send to Buonaparté, 
and state the terms on which they were 
desirous to conclude a peace, as he had re- 
peatedly sent to us. If they did not do 
this, they would probably be soon com- 
pelled to do it, by petitions from the peo- 
ple, and would thereby be forced to ac- 
cept of worse terms. Why had not a di- 
minution in the expenditure of the naval 
department taken place, when our fleets 
had so little occupation, and when oyr 
navy was so much more powerful than 
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Perceval to the year 1809, there left him ; 
(a laugh)—Mr. C. did not mean to allude 
to his political abandonment, but his 
abandonment in argument,—but Mr. C. 


wished to say, in reference to the measure 


of 1810, that the additional produce of the 
stamp duties, then made applicable to the 
interest of the loan, had been created 
by Mr. Perceval himself in 1808, so that 
there were in fact only three years during 
which the practice of abstaining from taxa- 
tion prevailed. What had been said upon 
Mr. Perceval’s adoption of a part of the 
famous plan of 1807 was quite erroneous. 
Mr. Perceval created the additional sinking 
Fund required by that plan, but without 
sanctidning the alienation, which that 
plan authorized, of the Sinking Fund in 
future. 

Mr. C. then made a statement, shewing 
that, notwithstanding the abstinence from 
new imposts in several.years, the progress 
of the revenue during Mr. Pérceval’s ad- 
ininistration, taking together the increase 
of the old, and the produce of the new 
taxes, was very nearly commensurate with 
the increase of charge. The question, 
however, of how we were to-proportion 
the burthen between the present and the 
future was certainly one of great difficulty, 
and he did not wish, any more than his 
hon. friend, to see a repetition of the mea- 
sure of 1810. 

With respect to the revenue in gene- 
ral, he did not think that even the Resolu- 
tions of his right hon. friend placed it in a 
sufficiently prominent pointof view. He 
was desirous of shewing how it had con- 
tinued to flourish, The taxes existing 
before the war had produced 
Qn an average of 1800 1-2 £.30,313,000 
And in 1802, (which was 

known to be a most un- 

usually productive year) 
These same taxes had 

amounted in 1811 to... 
And on an average of 1809, 
1810, 1811 t0 sescceseeeee $1,658,000 
that is to say, they were now very little 
short of the very flourishing year, 1$02, 
and considerably higher than the average 
prior to the war.. And this, notwithstand- 
ing the addition of new permanent and 
war taxes, to the amount of more than 
15,000,0001,, exclusive of the Property 
Tax !—These observations applied parti- 
cularly to the Excise, a branch of reve- 
nue from which ‘the prosperity of the 
country was especially to be deduced. 
The Excise, 9s. it stood before the. war, 


31,698,000 


31,280,000 
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produced 


In 1802 Seeseeseteoeoeaetseceeegses 16,038,000 
On anaverage of 1809-10-11 16,405,000 
NG 1h ABET -ccnsneen:.coente se» 16,813,000 


the last year having been, in spite of all 
discouragements, the most productive that 
had ever been known. 

The inexpediency of comihg to the Re. 
solutions proposed by the hon. baronet, he 
thought had been sufficiently shewn by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. On the 
speech and propositions of the right hon, 
gentleman (Mr. Tierney), he would say a 
few words. That right hon. gentleman 
was quite incorrect in his statement res- 
pecting the Sinking Fund; he had repre- 
sented it to be Jaw at present, that the Fund 
should go on accumulating, until the whole 
debt of the country should be annihilated, 
It was not so; the consolidation which 
took place in 1802, applied only to the 
several Sinking Funds as they then stood, 
and which were thenceforward to be 
united, and jointly applicable to the re- 
demption of the debt then existing. This 
consolidated Sinking Fund now amounted 
to nearly 9,000,000/., and would redeem 
the debt existing in 1802, in 15 or 16 
years. This statement Mr. C. wished to 
be applied to Mr. T.’s second Resolution. 
He had stated the proportion of the annual 
supplies raised by the revenue, and. that 
raised by money borrowed ; and he had 
shewn that the money borrowed was be- 
coming the larger portion. Now, if from 
his statement of the unmortgaged revenue, 
he excluded, as he had in fact done, the 
amount of the Sinking Fand, he ought to 
consider his statement as applicable only 
to the period in which that Sinking Fund 
would remain entirely inapplicable to ge- 
neral purposes. If, on the other hand, he 
omitted to take notice of the period at 
which the Sinking Fund would begin to 
operate‘in direct relief to the people, and 
considered the whole as perpetually accus 
mulating, he ought certainly to add its 
amount to his estimate of ouf unmortgaged, 
or (as lord H. Petty had styled it) our free 
revenue. Having alluded to the Sinking 
Fund, Mr. C. was anxious to express his 
earnest hope, that no encroachments 
would be made upon it. Its efficacy arose 
from the strict adherence to it which had 
been so justly the praise of Mr. Pitt and 
subsequent ministers. This adherence was 
infinitely more laudable even than the 
original institution. He would here just 
hint, that if any very strong measure, such 
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as those alluded.to by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, were adopted, it might be 
expedient to put it in the shape of an ad- 
dition to the consolidated Sinking Fund, 
so as to accelerate the period at which the 
very great charge of the debt in 1802 
(more than 20,000,0001.) would be set 
free. Mr. C. had, at the time, expressed 
his disapprobation of the measure adopted 
in 1802, by which the period of direct re- 
lief from the Sinking Fund was postponed ; 
he ‘had, as he trusted his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Vansittart) would do him the justice 
to recollect, protested elsewhere against 
any misapplication of the Sinking Fund, 
and he must beg leave to repeat and con- 
firm that protest. 

He had come to the House prepared to 
hear, that the state of our finances was 
such, that we could not continue to carry 
on the war upon its present scale ; but he 
was most happy to observe, that, except 
from the hon. baronet, he had heard no 
such sentiment. Others only said that we 
could not continue it upon the present sys- 
tem of finance. Mr. C. was of opinion, 
that we could carry on the war upon a va- 
riety of financial systems; that if we wished 
to abstain for a longer period from new 
taxes, we could do so; or that we could 
raise new taxes.if we determined to do so. 
The latter seemed at present the system, 
popular in the House and the country, 
and he had no doubt but that in the next 
year, his right hon. friend would be pre- 
pared with a measure of great exertion, 
by which all our difficulties would be re- 
moved. 

Mr. Whitbread regretted that the col- 
leagues of the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not been present, that 
they might have heard the important 
views which had that night been given of 
the state of the finances. What had be- 
come of the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, and the rest,who had always vaunted 
80 loudly of the prosperous state of the 
country, especially in the year 1810, 
which had been one of the worst years 
that this country had experienced,—a 
year of feverish activity, and hollow spe- 
culation,—the symptom of decline, and 
not the source of prosperity. The result 
of all, however, was, that we could not go 
on under the present system; but an hon. 
gentleman over the way had consoled the 
House by stating, that, at the end of 15 


’ years, a considerable fund would be at our 


disposal ; admitiing, however, that it was 
not to be touched till the end of these 15 
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years, and not explaining very clearly 
how he intended to drag the nation on for 
that same 15 years. One had suggested a 
tax on coals, another a tax oniron, a third 
tax on wool; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer threw out a hint of a tax on 
capital, in addition to the tax on income. 
These were alarming symptoms. Mea- 
sures like these could hardly have been in 
contemplation, unless our resources had 
appeared to be almost desperate; and if 
he were to form an estimate of the state of 
the country from what he had that night 
heard, he might conclude, to use a figure 
of a right hon. friend of his, that the scut- 
tling time was almost come. All appeared 
to agree in this, that in the present state 
of our income, as compared with our. ex- 
penditure, we could not go on. And if 
this was the case :—if this view of our si- 
tuation had any foundation—ought not a 
wise government to shew some anxiety to 
enter into negociations for peace. The 
alarming depreciation of bank-paper ought 
also to be noticed. Our situation in that 
respect was now a great deal worse than 
when the House agreed to the whimsical 
Resolution of the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that in public estimation 
paper was equal to gold. What would be 
the situation of the country, if, in addition 
to all our other difficulties, we should be 
involved in the calamity of a continued war 
with America? We were at this moment 
at war with America, though he hoped 
that it would not long continue. But if it 
did, and such taxes as they had heard of 
that night were to be imposed under the 
increased difficulties of the country, it 
might indeed then be said, that the scut- 
tling time was come. He concurred in 
the resolution of the hon. baronet, recom- 
mending a due attention to the restoration 
of peace. But then it was said, the exe- 
cutive government ought not to be fettered. 
This was true, if the government had 
evinced an earnest desire to procure peace 
on honourable terms, which, he contended, 
it had not. Letthem send to Buonaparté, 
and state the terms on which they were 
desirous to conclude a peace, as he had re- 
peatedly sent to us. If they did not do 
this, they would probably be soon com- 
pelled to do it, by petitions from the peo- 
ple, and would thereby be forced to ac- 
cept of worse terms. Why had not a di- 
minution in the expenditure of the naval 
department taken place, when our fleets 
had so little occupation, and when oyr 
navy was so much more powerful than 
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any thing that could be brought to oppose 
it? As a proof of that superiority, without 
keeping up such great numbers of ships, 
if any proof had been wanting, he might 
mention an anecdote of our admiral on 
the Scheldt station, who wrote to govern- 
ment ‘hat the Scheldt fleet appeared pre- 
paring to come out, begging at the same 
time that they should not think of sending 
him reinforcements; they had 16 ships ; 
he had 12; if they sent him more, the 
French would not venture out; while he 
had only 12, they might; and he was 
sure of giving them a sound drubbing. 
The tax on wool was one which had never 
yet been in the contemplation of any of 
our financiers—He then asked, what 
would be our situation, if, which God 
forbid, there should be occasion for ano- 
ther Regency? This, though unlikely, 
was not impossible, and might have the 
worst effect on public credit. He, how- 
ever, was not to blame, for he had made 
the attempt to provide against that con- 
tingency. He also adverted to the seclu- 
sion in which the princess Charlotte of 
Wales lived, who was now out of her mi- 
nority by law. Those who were to be 
her future subjects ought more frequently 
to see the princess, the hope and glory of 
England, as he trusted she would be. He 
concluded by again recommending a sin- 
cere attempt for the restoration of peace, 

Mr. Wilberforce paid a high compliment 
to the memory of Mr. Pitt, who had ren- 
dered the finances of the country so clear, 
that they might be understood by the most 
ordinary capacities He was anxious 
for peace. He was by no means disposed, 
to say, that it was impossible to conclude 
peace with Buonaparté. This country 
must derive security from its strength and 
resources independent of any considera- 
tion of his character: But surely the hon. 
gentleman could not imagine that any 
peace could at present be made on the 
terms of leaving Spain in the hands of 
Joseph Buonaparté. He concluded by 
strongly recommending all possible re- 
trenchment and economy. 

Mr. Home denied. that the Enst. India: 
Company would eventually become any 
burden upon this country. Heonly wish- 
ed that the government of this country 
would take example by the system which 
had recently been adopted by the go- 
vernor. general of India, and. keep their 
expenditure within their income. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
with reference to what had, been. said. of 
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the effect of an American war upon our 
finances, that he had no reason to think 
it would be so ruinous as had been sup- 
posed. We had been for some time past 
with America in a state little different 
from that in which we should be placed 
by a war, in a state which in some re. 
spects was worse than would result from 
a war of any duration. Though he dif. 
fered much from those who asserted that 
war with America would be so ruinous 
to our finances, he readily assumed the 
converse of that proposition, that if a sin. 
cere reconciliation took place between 
this country and America, it would be 

most important and beneficial event; an 
an event likely materially to contribute to 
ameliorate our present situation. With 
respect to what he had said of a tax upon 


capital, he had not spoken of it as of g 


measure which he had it in contemplation 
to adopt; but as one, which in a case of 
extreme necessity might be tried in this 
country, as it had been in others. A tax 
upon capital had been established in Hol. 
land; and he, at the peace of Amiens, 
had procured an account of its produce, 
from the time at which the French took 
possession of Holland, up to the period at 
which he procured the paper he spoke of, 
From this account it appeared, that the 
produce of the tax, in eight years, had 
amounted to no less than thirty per cent. 
on the total capital of the country; yet, 
under the heavy pressure of this tax, the 
United Provinces remained the most 
wealthy nation in Europe. This he men- 
tioned as an example, not to be followed, 
but to shew, that even the pressure of such 
a tax would not inevitably ruin a country, 
nor, as some had appeared to think it 
must, wholly crush the spirit of. its. in- 
dustry. 

The previous question was then put and 
carried upon all the Resolutions moved by, 
sir Thomas Turton, except the last, te 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was about to move a negative, when sir, 
T. Turton agreed to modify. it in any Mape 
ner which might render, it palatable. to, 
his. Majesty’s ministers. The bon, ba- 
ronet then proposed to, leave out all the 
words, after the word “peace,” which, 
meeting the approbation of the Chancellor, 
of the Exchequer, the right hon. gentler 
man proposed to meet the Resolution as. 
he had done. the former ones, namely, by; 
the previous question, instead, of a direct 
negative, After, some. conversation the, 
gallery was cleared for a, division, ands: 
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- jn the absence of strangers, it was agreed, 


that the’ previous question should be 
carried. 

Tbe previous question was then put and 
carried upon the Resolutions moved by Mr. 
Tierney. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved the following Resolutions, which 
were agreed to by the House, 


RESOLUTIONS ON FINANCE. 
23d July, 1812, 


1. That the total amount of the pub- 
lic funded debt of Great Britain was on 
the ist of February 1803, 567,008,978]. ; 
—of which 67,255,915/. had been pur- 
chased by the commissioners for the 
reduction of the national debt, and 
19,180,5871. had been transferred to them 
on account of land tax redeemed; leaving 
afunded debt unredeemed of 480,572,476. : 
—and, that the amount of annuities 
charged on Great Britain (after deducting 
what had fallen in) was, on Ist February, 
1803, in short annuities and annuities. for 


_lives, 539,9791., and in long annuities, 


1,015,410. 

2. That the total amount of public 
funded debt created in Great Britain, for 
account of Ireland, was, on the Ist of 
February, 1803, 22,348,0001.;—of which 
there had been purchased by the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the national 
debt, 1,123,415/.; leaving a funded debt 
unredeemed of 21,224,5851, together with 
long annuities to the amount of 9,791/. 

3. ‘Fhat the total amount of the public 
funded debt created in Great Britain for 
account of the emperor of Germany, was, 
onthe Ist of February, 1803,7,502,633/.;— 
of which 375,1371, had been purchased by 
the commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt ; leaving a funded debt un- 
redeemed of 7,127,496/. together with 
alnuities to the amount of 230,0004 which 
will expire in 1819. 

4. That the amount of the outstand- 
ing demands upprovided for on the 5th of 
January 1803, exclusive of unfunded debt, 
and of the anticipation of certain duties 
annually: voted, was 592,630/.: that the 
deficiency. of ways and means for the year 
1802 was 171,4311 ;—making the. amount 
of demands unprovided for on the 5th of 
January 1803, 764,06 14, 

5. That the unfunded debt, in exche- 


quer bills unprowided for, or charged upon. 


funds, which. proved, insufficient, was, om 
the Sth of January 1803, 9,827,4001,, in 
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cluding 3,000,000/, in the Bank, which 
bore no interest, in consideration of the 
renewal of the charter. 

That the unfunded debt in navy bills 
was, on the 5th of January 1803, 
3,105,648, 

6. Thatthe total amount of the pub- 
lic funded debt of Great Britain, including 
therein the sum of 6,300,000/, created for 
the service of Ireland in 1811, the interest 
of which has hitherto been defrayed by 
Great Britain, was, on the Ist of February 
1812,771,370,3962. ; whereof !$9,538,4804, 
had been purchased by the commissiqners 
for the reduction of the national debt, 
and 23,941,057/. had been transferred to 
them on account of land tax redeemed, 
and 1,606,040/. by purchasers of life an, 
nuities, leaving a funded debt unredeemed 
of 556,2$4,819/. And that the amount 
of annuities charged on Great Britain (after 
deducting such as have fallen in) was, on 
the Ist of February 1812, in short annuir 
ties and annuities for lives, 177,999J. ine 
cluding 112,4271. granted in consideration 
of stock transferred to the commissioners, 
and in long annuities 1,140,602. And thag 
a further debt, amounting to 40,743,03)L, 
had been created by the sums borrowed, 
and exchequer bills funded in the present 
session of parliament, out of which 100,292, 
five per cent annuities of 1797, have been 
paid off, or provided for. 

7. That the total amount of the publie 
funded debt created in Great Britain, for 
account of Ireland, exclusive of the above 
mentioned sum of 6,300,000! created in 
1811, was, on the Ist of February 1812, 
61,274,2501.; of which there had been 
purchased by the commissioners for the 
reduction of the national debt, 9,085,958/., 
leaving a funded debt of 52,188,292/., tox 
gether with long annuities to the amount 
of 104,083/. And that a further debt, 
amounting to 7,656,0001. capital stock, 
has been created by sums borrowed in the 
present session in Great Britain on account. 
of Ireland. 

8. That the total amount of the publie 
fanded, debt created in Great Britain for 
account of the emperor of Germany, was, 
on the Ist. of February 1812, 7,502,6332 5 
—of which 1,234,5)41. had been pur 
chased by the commissioners, for the re= 
duction. of the national debt, leaving ai 
funded debt of 6,268,119. together with 
annuities to the amount of 230,000/. which. 
will expire in 1819, 

9. That the total amount of the pub-. 
lic, fandedi debt. created in Great Britain 
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for account of the prince regent of Portu- 
gal, was, on the Ist of February 1812, 
$95,5221.;—of which 118,568/. had been 
purchased by the commissioners for the 
reduction of the national debt, leaving a 
funded debt of 776,954. 

10. That a public funded debt ‘in 
Great Britain for account of the East India 
Company, to the amount of 4,400,0002. 
will be created by a loan in the present 
session of parliament. 

11. That the amount of outstanding 
demands unprovided for on the 5th of 
Janyary 1812, exclusive of unfunded 
debt, and of the anticipation of certain 
duties annually voted, was 1,656,7201. ;— 
the whole of which has been paid off, or 
provided for in the present session. 

12. That on the 5th of January 1812, 
there were outstanding in exchequer bills, 
charged on the aids of 1812, 19,762,0001. ; 
1,238,000/, charged upon the aids of that 
year, remained unissued ; there were also 
outstanding 3,000,000/. held by the Bank 
at 3 per cent. in consideration of the re- 
newal of the charter, and 3,000,000/. on 
which an advance was made by the Bank 
without interest, in 1808, and 1,500,0001. 
on account of bills originally issued for 
the service of the East India Company ; 
making a total of exchequer bills unpro- 
vided for, of 28,500,0001. 

That the unfunded debt in navy bills 
was, on the 3lst of December 1811, 
7,883,8901. 

13. That the variations in the state of 
the public debt between the Ist of Feb- 
ruary 1803 and the Ist of February 1813, 
being ten years of war, may be estimated 
as follows : 

- The public funded debt of Great Bri- 
tain, unredeemed, which on the Ist of 
February 1803 was 480,572,476l. will, 
including therein the sum of 6,300,000). 
created in 1811 for the service of Ireland, 
amount to about 575,177,850l. after de- 
ducting about 21,850,000l. for the opera- 


tion of the sinking fund during the current’ 


year, and for stock which may be trans- 
ferred on account of life annuities (and 
exclusive of the effect ofthe redemption of 
land tax in this year); being an increase 
of capital of about 94,605,374, 

The public funded debt created in Great 
Britain for account of Ireland, unredeem- 
ed, which, on the Ist of February 1803, 
was 21,224,5851. will, exclusive of the 
above mentioned sum of 6,300,0001. amount 
te 58,236,076l. after deducting 1,608,216. 
for the operation of the sinking fund dur- 
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ing the current year; being an increase 
of capital stuck of 37,011;4011. ~ 

The long annuities of Great Britain; 
which, on the Ist of February 1803, were 
1,015,7851. will amount to 1,140,602. ; 
being an increase of annual charge of 
124,8171. 

The long annuities created’ in Great 
Britain for account of. Ireland, which, on 
the Ist of February 1803, were 9,416, 
will amount to 104,083/.; being an in- 
crease of annual charge of 94,6671. 

The unfunded debt in exchequer bills, 
unprovided for, which, on the 5th of Ja. 


nuary 1803, was 9,827,4001. will, sup. - 


posing the whole of the grants of exche. 
quer bills in the present session to be 
issued, amount to 26,000,000/. ; being an 
increase of 16,172,600/. 

The unfunded debt in navy bills, which, 
on the 5th January 1803, was $,105,648/, 
will, supposing it to be the same as on the 
sth January 1812, amount to 7,883,890L ; 
being an increase of 4,778,242/. 

The funded debt created in Great Bri- 
tain for account of the emperor of Ger- 
many, unredeemed, which, on the Ist of 
February 1803, was 7,127,496l. will be 
reduced to 6,137,3531. after deducting 
130,766. for the operation of the sinking 
fund during the current year; being a 
diminution of capital stock of 990,143/. ~ 

The short annuities of Great Britain, 
and annuities for lives, which, on the Ist of 
February 1803, were 539,979/. will be 
reduced to about 197,999/.; supposing 
20,0001. to be further granted for stock 
transferred to the commissioners in the 
current year ; being a diminution of an- 
nual charge of about 341,980/. 

The sum applicable to the redemption 
of the debt, which, on the Ist of February, 


1803, was for the debt of Great Britain, — 


5,834,986l.; for debt created in Great 
Britain for account of Ireland, 258,434. ; 
for debt created in Great Britain for ac- 
count of the emperor of Germany, 47,9471; 
making a total of 6,141,3672. ; will amount 
at Ist February 1813 to about 13,034,000/. 
for the debt of Great Britain ; 1,019,000). 
for the debt created in Great Britain for 
account of :Ireland ; 77,600/. for the debt 
ereated in Great Britain for account of 
the emperor of Germany ; $5,4001. for 
the debt created in Great Britain for ac- 
count of the prince regent of Portugal ; 
and 113,800/. for the debt created in 
Great Britain for the East India Company ; 
making a total of 14,279,800/, being am 
increase of $,138,433/. 
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14. That the annual charge on. ac- 
count of the public funded debt of Great 
Britain, after deducting the charges of 
management on loans redeemed by the 
commissioners for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt, and the interest and charges 
of management on stock transferred for 
the redemption of the land tax, was, on 
the Ist of February 1803, 23,510,9671. ; 
and on Ist February 1812, 32,411,132. ; 
and that a further charge has been in- 
curred on account of stock created in the 
present session, amounting to 1,905,924. 

15. That the sum annually applicable 
to the reduction of the national debt of 
Gréat Britain, in pursuance of the several 
acts relating thereto, was, on the Ist of 
February 1804, 6,311,626/. ; being about 
1-77th part of the unredeemed debt exist- 
ing in 1804, and may, at the Ist of Feb. 
1813, be estimated at 13,034,0001. ; being 
about 1-44th part of the unredeemed debt 
then existing. 

16. That the total net produce of the 
permanent taxes in the year ending 5th 
January 1803, amounted to 28,246,6811. 
including 715,323/. paid for bounties on 
corn and rice imported in the year 1802 ; 
and in the year ending the 5th of January 
1812, the total net produce of permanent 
taxes amounted to 35,404,7811. 

17. That the net produce of the war 
taxes was, in the year ending 

5th Apri! 1804, Customs and 
Excise 3,377,442I.; Property 
tax 363,877]. = - - - £ 3,741,319 


Permanent Taxes. 


295,464 


ee eeeeeeeeeseseceeees 1,343,157 
1,312,497 
LIST wccsresccecesess ereee 3,064,598 
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Aid and Contribution collected in several 
years prior to 1809, including voluntary 
Contribution .. 
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Customs and Excise 
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5th April 1805, Customs and 
Excise 7,868,0781. ; Property 
tax 3,919,/081.- - = = 
5th April 1806, Customs and 
Excise 8,496,5501. ; Property 
bit OR ose timid 
5th April 1807, Customs and 
Excise 9,305,7991.; Property 
7,000,082. - - - + = = 
5th April 1808;>Customs and 
Excise 9,018,2251.3 Property 
10,817,5951.- <- -« = « - 
5th April 1809, Customs and 
Excise 8,806,899l.; Property 
11,279,423]. - + - « 
5th April 1810, Customs and 
Excise 8,956,2091.; Property 
13,751,2331.- + - = = 
oth April 1811, Customs and 
Excise 9,727,2131.; Property 
12,925,9871.- = - = 22,653,200 
5th April 1812, Customs and 
Excise 9,425,3731.; Property 
13,145,266).- - - - = = 
And that the net assessment 
of the Property tax, on an 
average of the 3 years ended 
5th April 1809,-10, & 11, was 
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11,787,186 
12,978,508 
16,305,88h 
19,835,820 
20,086,322 
22,707,448 


22,570,639 


11,969,255 


18. That the net produce of the new 
and additional duties imposed each year, 
from the 5th of January 1793 fo the pre« 
sent year, on an average of the two years 
last past, or of the last two years, whereof 
a separate account}nas been laid before 
parliament, was respectively as follows; 

War Taxet. Total. 

295,464 
1,224,267 
1,343,157 
1,312,497 
3,064,598 


eeeeceeeees See eeereeeseeseseseseseesagesee 


6,575,581 7,261,352 


eeeeeesscecereees Pee eerceesseee 


1,216,251 
ves 5,935,903 


i 6,552,154 6,681,057 


783,906 
1,945,335 
5,012,274 


13,249 266 


1,906,597 
he reat 12,597,793 
104,674 


1,608,373 


1,665,020 
3,172,591 
298,936 


sean 6,631,986 7,'703,63@ 


es ee 5,771,824 


105,000 
Nil. 


1811 to 5 Jan. 1812 162,970 


Serer tececereneses Peeeedecaserseseesenes Soeeeeeseseseses teeesese ereee 


114,904 114,904 
1,354,203 
105,000 
Nil. 
162,376 


_., The War Duties of Customs, imposed in the years 1803, 1804, and 1805, cannot be exactly appor- 
tioned, on account of the Consolidations which have taken place. The Property Tax is taken upon the 


average of the Net Assessments, 
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19. That the official value of all im- 
ports into Great Britain in the year endin 
1 Sth January 1803, was 31,442,3181.; a 
on an average of six years, ending Sth 
January 1803, was 28,419,6261. : 

That the official value of all imports 
into Great Britain, in the year endmg 5th 
January 1812, supposing the imports from 
the East Indies (of which no account has 
yet been made up) to be the same as in 
the preceding year, was 29,233,4841. ; 
and on an average of six years ending 5th 
January 1812, was 31,910,959/. 

20. That the official value of British 
fianufactures exported from Great Britain 
in the year ending 5th January 1803, was 
26,993,1291.; and on an average of 6 
years ending Sth January 1803, was 
22,942,8001. 

That the official value of British manu- 
facturés exported trom Great Britain in 
the year ending 5th January 1812, was 
24,109,9311.; and on an average of 6 
years, ending 5th January 1812, was 
28,900,67 2l. 

And that the real value of British ma- 
nufactures exported in the year ending 
Sth January 1803, may be estimated at 
48,500,683/. ; and in the year ending 5th 
January 1812, at 34,917,2811. 

21. That the official value of foreign 
merchandize exported from Great Britain 
in the year ending 5th January 1803, was 
14,418,837/.; and on an average of six 
years ending 5th January 1803, was 
11,65 1,333/. 

That the official value of Irish produce 
and rianufactures exported from Great 
Britain:'in the year ending 5th January 
1812, was 302.5411. and of foreign meér- 


chahdize was 7,977,1571.; and on an ave- | 


rage of three years ending 5th January 
1812, the export of Irish produce. was 
426,8761. and of foreign merchandize 
11,043,2071. 
22. That in the year ending 5th 
January 1803, the number of British ves- 
sels entered inwards in Great Britain, was 
13,622; their tonnage, 1,793,333; and 
the number of men employed in them, 
108,669:—That the nomber of British 
vessels cleared outwards, was 13,012; 


their tonnage, | ,625,966 ;: and the number 


Of dient employed in theta, 102,427. 

That in the year ending 5th January 
1803; the number of foreign vessels en- 
tered inwards in Great Britain; was-5,733; 
their tofinage, 480;241';. ahd the nusiber 
of nién’ eniployed iti them; 27,737 :and 
that the number of foreign vessels cleared 
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outwards; was 3,352; their tonfage 
461,823; and the number of tien eh. 
ployed in them, 26,749. 

hat in the year ending 5th Januar 
1812, the number of British ships éntereg 
inwards in Gréat Britain, was 12,908. 
theit tonnage, 1,522,692; and the nurs. 
ber of men employed to navigate them, 
04,740:—that the number éf Britivh 
ships cleared outwards, was 12,774; 
their tonnage, 1,507,353; and thé nut. 
ber of men employed to navigate thei, 
96,739. 

That in the year ending 5th January 
1812, the number of foreign ships entered 
inwards in Great Britain, was 3,216; their 
tonnage, 687,180; and the number of méh 
employed in them, 34,160:—that the 
number of foreign ships cleared outwards, 
Was 3,350; their tonnage, 696,232; and 
the number of men employed in thei, 
37,262, 

23. That the number of British ships 
built and registered in the several ports of 
thé British empire (except Trelanid) in thé 
year ending Sth January 1803, was 1,281; 
their tonnage 137,538 ; 1804, 1,402; tol- 
nagé 135,349; 1805, 991; tonnage 
95,979 ; 1806, 966; tonnage 89,975; 
1807, 772; tonnage 69,198; 1808, 770; 
tonnage 68,000; 1809, 568; tonnage 
57,140; 1810, 596; tonnage 61,455; 
1811, 685; tonnage 84,891; 1812, 772; 
tonnage 104,100. 
24. That the total sum to be provided 
by Great Britain, within thé yéat 1812, 
may be estimated as fdllows : 

Interest of public funded 
debt, charges of mahagement 
and sinking fund’ - - = £. 32,411,132 

Interest, charges of manage- 
ment, &c. to be paid between 
Ist February 1812, and 5th 
January 1813, onstock created 
in'thé present session, to the 
amount of 40,749,031. after 
deducting interest’ on 51. per 
cefits. 1797, paid off, about - 

Interest of Imperial Loan 

Civil government of Scot- 
land: pensions on revenue, 
militia and’ déserters. war- 
‘ants, botinties for promoting 
fisheries, &c. estimated’ to be 
the same asin the year ending 
‘Sth January 1812. + = - 

- Charges ef collection and: 
management of the revenue, 
estimated to be the sathe as iff 
the year ending’ Sth January’ 


1,526,015 
495,858 
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IZ 5 = = ee we 
Proportion to be defrayed 
by Great Britain of the Civil 
List and other charges on the 
Consolidated Fund of Great 
Britain, including the addition 
made to the Civil List in the 
resent session, and estimating 
the other charges to be the 
same as in the year ending 
5th January 1812, 15-17ihs 
of 1,482,151, *- - = = 
Separate charges of Great 
Britain for 1812; viz. Interest 
of Exchequer Bills 1,700,000. ; 
Loyalty Loan repaid 100,292/.; 
Grant of Exchequer Bills re- 
duced 2,500,0001, - - = = 
Supplies voted 1812, for 
Great Britain and Ireland, 
58,188,456l.; Deduct propor- 
tion of Supplies and Civil List 
to be defrayed by Ireland, 
7,025,7001, = © = = = += 51,162,756 


55,463,045 
Making the sum of - + £. 95,241,690 


1,307,781 


4,300,292 








25. That the funds applicable to dis- 
charge the sum to be provided by Great 
Britain for the year 1812, may be esti- 
mated as follows; viz. 

The gross receipt of the 
permanent revenue, including 
taxes annually voted, and all 
charges of management after 
deducting drawbacks, &c. 
estimated to be the same as in 
the year ended SthJan.1812 £.42,753,676 

War taxes, appropriated to 
the charge of loans 1807, 1809 
and 1811 = = = = = 

Estimated further produce, 
tothe 5th January 1813, of 
taxes imposed in, 1811 - = 

Estimated produce, to the 
5th January 1813, of taxes im- 
posed in the present session - 

Small branches of the here- 
ditary revenue, and imprest 
monies repaid, estimated to be 
the same as in the year ending 
5th January 1812 - - - = 

Lottery, deducting the pro- 
portion forlreland- - - = 

Grant upon war taxes, to 
5th April 1813 = - - - = 

Loans- - - + = © = 

Exchequer Bills charged on 
aids 1812, funded - = »~ « 

(VOL, XXIIL ) eras 


2,706,000 
738,000 


600,000 


205,525 
300,000 


20,400,000 
22,439,625 


3,102,400 
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Surplus Ways and Means, 
1811, in consequence of the 
funding of Exchequer Bills - 2,209,626 


Total ba > 3 ke 95,454,852 


26. That the total amount of the pub- 
lic funded debt of Ireland, on the 1st Fe- 
bruary 1803, including 24,210,3334. Irish 
currency, funded in Great Britain, was 
39,541,2581, of which 2,146,794. had 
been purchased by the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt, leaving 
a funded debt unredeemed, of 37,394,4641.; 
and that the amount of annuities payable 
by Ireland, after deducting what had fallen 
in, was, in annuities for lives by survivor- 
ship, 48,900/. and in annuities for terms of 
years, 80,5251. 

27. ‘That the amount of unfunded debt 
and demands outstanding in Ireland on 5th 
January 1803, was 1,492,687/. 

28. That the total amount of the pub- 
lic debt of Ireland, including 61,274,250/. 
British, funded in Great Britain, but ex- 
clusive of 6,300,000/. created in 1811, for 
the service of Ireland, was on the Ist Feb- 
ruary 1812, 92,729,9921. Irish currency ; 
of which 14,516,508/. had been purchased 
by the commissioners for the reduction of 
the national debt, leaving a funded debt 
unredeemed of 78,213,484. ; and that the 
amount of annuities payable by Ireland on 
the Ist of February 1812, was 3,206,0491. 
in annuities for lives by survivorship 
48,9001. and in annuities for terms of years 
130,8821.; and that a further debt will be 
created by loans raised in the present 
session of parliament, amounting to 
10,094,000/. Irish currency. 

29. That the amount of unfunded debt 
and demands outstanding in Ireland, on 
the 5th January 1812, was 1,869,011/.; 
and that a further unfunded debt will be 
created by loans raised in the present ses- 
sion of parliament amounting to 691,667/, 

30. ‘That the annual charge on ac- 
count of interest, management, and redemps 
tion of the public funded debt of Ireland 
ineluding 129,425/. for annuities, was, on 
the ist of February 1803, 1,997,4511. Irish 
currency; and on the Ist February 1812, 
4,405,542l. including 179,7821. for annui- 
ties; and that a further charge has been 
incurred on account of the sums borrowed 
in the present session of parliament, of 
420,078. 

$1. That the variations. in the state of 
the public debt of Ireland between Ist 
February 1803, and the Ist February 

(4 K) : 
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1813, being ten years of war, may be esti- 
mated as follows: 

The public funded debt of Ireland un- 
redeemed, which on the first of February 
1803, was 37,394,464. Irish currency, will 
amount to about 85,687,322. exclusive of 
the above-mentioned sum of 6,300,0001. 
after deducting 2,620,162/. for the opera- 
tion of the sinking fund during the current 
year; being an increase of the capital 
stock of about 48,292,858l. : 

The unfunded debts and demands out- 
standing, supposing exchequer bills shall 
be issued to the amount granted in the 
present session, will, on 5th January 1813, 
amount to about 2,560,678/. being an in- 
crease of 1,067,991. 

* $2. That the sum applicable to the re- 
demption of the public funded debt of 
Ireland, which on the Ist of Februar 
1803, was 489,798/. being about 1-76th 
part of the unredeemed debt then exist- 
ing, was, on the Ist February 1812, 
1,485,1151.; being about 1-52nd part of 
the unredeemed debt, and may be esti- 
mated to amount on the Ist February 1813, 
to about 1,668,37 2/. 

33. That the total net payments into 
the exchequer on account of the ordinary 
revenue of Ireland, in the year ending 5th 
Jan. 1803, was 3,314,293/.; and in the 
year ending 5th Jan. 1812, was 4,171,2401. 

34. That the official value of all im- 
ports into Ireland, in the year ending the 
5th January 1803, was 6,087,7411. And 

That the official value of all imports into 
Ireland, in the year ending the 5th of 
January 1812, was 7,231,603/. 

35. That the official value of Irish 
produce and manufactures exported from 
Ireland, in the year ending 5th January 
1803, was 4,876,070/. and the real value 

thereof, 8,276,817 :—And, 

-. ‘Phat the official value of Irish produce 
and manufactures exported in the year 
ending 5th January 1812, was 5,833,996. 
and the real value thereof, 11,567,219/. 

That the official value of foreign mer- 
chandize exported from Ireland in the 
year ending the 5th of January 1812, was 
212,2081,; and in the year ending the 5th 
of January 1812, was 256,415/. ° ~ 

36. That the number of Irish vessels 
which entered inwards in Ireland, in the 
year ending 5th January 1803, was 1,408; 
their tonnage, 93,101; and their men, 
7,001:—of British vessels, 5,826; their 
_ tonnage, 535,819; and their men, 31,805: 
—and the number of foreign ves,els, 366 ; 
their tonnage, 53;560; their men 3,791. 
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That in the year ending 5th Januar 
1812, the number. of Irish vessels which 
entered inwards was 1,956; their tonnage, 
133,748; and their men, 9,125:—The 
number of British vessels, 7,404; their 
tonnage, 686,255 ; and their men 39,504: 
—and the number of foreign vessels, 644; 
their tonnage, 129,994; their men, 6673, 

$7. That the total amount of the sums 
raised for the public service of Great 
Britain, exclusive of the charge of loans 
raised for the service of “Ireland, for ten 
years ending the 5th of January 1803, 
comprising the whole period of the war 
terminated by the peace of Amiens, 
was about 531,700,000/.; whereof about 
177,480,000/. has been applied to the 
charge of the public funded and unfunded 
debt, and 354,220,000/. to all other ser- 
vices: and that of the above sum of 
531,700,0001. about 269,970,0001. has 
been raised by the various branches of 
the ordinary revenue, about 32,679,0001. 
by extraordinary war taxes, and about 
229,051,000l. by additions to the public 
funded or unfunded debt. 

$8. That the total amount of the sums 
raised for the public service of Great Bri- 
tain, for nine years ending the 5th’ of 
January 1812, being the nine first years of 
the present war, was about 708,255,000. ; 
whereof about 264,400,000/. has been ap- 
plied to the charge of the public funded 
and unfunded debt, and 443,855,000! to 
all other services: and that of the above 


sum of 708,255,000/. about 402,255,000). - 


has been raised by the various branches of 
the ordinary revenue, about 146,600,000). 
by extraordinary war taxes, and about 
159,400,000/. by additions to the public 
funded or unfunded debt. 

39. That if the sum raised by war 
taxes previously to the peace of Amiens, 
had been added to the loans of each year, 
and raised at the same rate at which such 
loans were actually raised in each year re- 
spectively, a further charge would have 
been incurred of 48,678,000/. capital 
stock, and 1,850,000. annual charge to be 
raised by permanent taxes. 

40. That if the sum raised by war 
taxes, during the’ first nine years of the 
present war, had been added to the loan of 
each year, and raised at the same rate at 
which such loans were actually raised in 
each year, a further charge would have{been 
incurred of 210,838,947/. capital stock, 
and 10,221,901/,-annual charge to be 
raised by permanent taxes.”” 

a RES EE 
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III. 


THAT the Amount of the Pustic Funpep Dest of Great Britain, Redeemed and 
Unredeemed, the Annual Charges of each Year, together with the Sinxinc Funp 
applicable to the Reduction of Debt, may, for the 
1805, 1806, 1807, 1808, 1809, 1810, 1811, 1812, and 1813, be stated as follows: viz. 


ears ending Ist February 1804, 













Years 
Ending 
Ist 


TOTAL 
Dest. 


DEBT. 


a - 





¢ 
Unredeemed. 


To 
Redeemed, 


Annual 
Charge of 
Unredeemed 
Debt. 











Propor- 






















Feb. 


1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 


1813 





583,448,978 
603,925,792 
640,752,103 
669,652,846 
687,689,958 
701,229,515 
722,466,770 
742,239,101 
771,370,396 


812,113,427 


é£. 





484,162,622 
493,127,726 
517,280,561 
533,076,124 
536,776,026 
535,741,052 
541,977,854 
545,662,698 
556,284,819 


575,177,850 


é. é. 





£. 


92,846,355)17,795,194 
110,798,066 18,055,154 
123,471,542 18,720,048 
136,576,722 
150,913,931 
165,488,462 19,005,325 
180,488,916 
196,576,403 
215,085,577 





236,935,577 21,235,061 


19,157,176 
18,894,987 


19,468,190 
19,768,797 
20,418,318 


Est* 








ToTAL tion of 

Annual the Sink- 
——“g Charge re- jing Fand 
FUND. specting jtotheUn- 
The Debt. | redeem- 
led Debt, 

£. £. 
6,282,947|24,078,142 1-77". 


6,834,114!24,889,269)1-72¢ . 
- 7,566,539|26,286,588) 1-68, 
8,237,288|27,394,4641-64%, 
9,291,913/28,186,900 1-57". 
9,843,674'28,848,999 1-54". 
10;509,392|29,977,589)1-51". 
11,171,949]30,935,746)1-48". 
11,992,814132,411,132 


13,082,056|34.,317,000|1-44". 

















1-46", 





















IV. 

THAT the Proportion between the Amount of the Sinking Fund applicable to the 
Redemption of the Funded Debt of Great Britain, and the Amount of Money ber- 
rowed, and Exchequer Bills Funded (for Great Britain), may, for the Years 1804, 
1805, 1806, 1807, 1808, 1809, 1810, 1811, and 1812, be stated as follows; viz. 


















Amount of Money | 
borrowed, and {Amount of Sink- Excess of Money 
Exchequer Bills jing Fund, Ist Feb,| borrowed. 
Funded. 
For the 
Year 
£. &. £. 

1804 10,000,000 6,282,947 3,717,053 
1805 20,000,000 6,834,114 | 13,165,884 
1806 18,000,000 7,566,539 | 10,433,461 
1807 12,200,000 8,237,288 3,962,712 
1808 |* 12,000,000 9,291,913 2,708,087 
1809 |+ 18,932,100 9,843,674 9,088,426 
1810 16,311,000 10,509,392 5,801,608 
18il |£19,500,000 | 11,171,949 8,328,051 
1812 |§ 27,851,000 | 11,992,814 | 15,878,182 























+ Exclusive of £, 600,000 borrowed for Portugal. 





* Exclusive of £.3,000,000 lent by the Bank, without Interest, during the War. 


* Exclusive of &. 4,500,000 borrowed for Ireland, the Interest of which Ireland has not provided for. 
§ Exclusive of £. 2,500,000 borrowed for the East India Company. 
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V. 


THAT the Amount of the Unfunded Debt, under the Heads of Navy Desr and 
ExcHEQUER BILLs outstanding (including Exchequer Bills issued in anticipation of 
Taxes, ) may, for the years 1804, 1805, 1806, 1807, 1808, 1809, 1810, 1811, and 1819, 
be stated as follows; viz. 





Exchequer Bills 


Haxy Debt. outstanding. ~ 








a 


5th January 


1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 


#. 
4,037,307 
5,001,567 
5,911,588 
5,835,819 

6,561,237 
7,221,167 
8,263,175 
7,395,838 
7,883,890 


£. 
19,067,600 
25,253,500 
27,180,400 
27,207,500 
31,942,900 
40,093,200 
39,164,100 
38,286,000 
41,491,800 


& 
23,104,907 
30,255,067 
33,091,988 
33,043,319 
38,504,137 
477,314,867 
47,427,275 
45,681,838 
49,375,690 

















VI. 

THAT the Total Amount of Money borrowed, and Exchequer Bills funded, 
since 5th January 1804, (the Interest and Charges on — have Lf. 
have been provided for by Great Britain, ) is - 159,323,000 

That the increase of the Navy Debt, a a 5th eay as, and 
5th January 1812, is - - - 3,846,483 


That the increase of Exchequer Bills outstanding and wopenpeen for, 
between 5th January 1804, and January 1812, is - -| 16,172,600 


Total Money borrowed, and unfunded Debt created, since 5th 
January 1804 Sea os, te, ee a er 


179,342,083 


That the increased Annual and Permanent Charge, incurred by Great é. 
Britain, exclusive of Interest of Debt, provided for by Ireland, 
since 5th January 1804, is - = 8 =e ee} 10,947,232 


That the Interest on increased amount of Exchequer Bills, outstand- 
ing and unprovided for (£.16,172,000.) is ea ges eaten 800,000 


Increased Annual Charge since January 1804 11,747,232 


—— 
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VIL. 

THAT the Increased Charge on the Consolidated Fund, on account of Additions 
made to the Funded Debt of Great Britain, and the Income provided to defray the same, _ 
may from the 5th January 1804 to 5th January 1813, (supposing the Produce of the 
New Taxes to continue the same as on the 5th of January 1812) be stated as follows ; viz. 





INCOME : 





~\ 
The oe Deo. From the Transfer of War Taxes ; 
CHARGE. |iduce of new Taxes, from Expired Annuities : 


: d from Charge on 
m d to meet th i. am Be 
Che aos of the meee Growing Produce of Consolidated Fund. 


z. &. 
843,784 960,346 
1,439,754 1,555,336 
1,205,359 1,021,199 : 


Transfer of War £. 
1,212,574 Taxes, - - -.1,200,000 1,215:515 

Expired Annuities 15,515 
Expired Annuities me 





Saving on manage- 
729,231 281,675 ment of Debt at 


the Bank - - 65,000 
1,145,566 105,566) Transfer of War Taxes - - - 


Charged on then existing Stamp” 
Duties, being part of eee 

970,808 y ing Produce of Consolidated ae 
Fumd: 5 er ehh ay oie ve % 


440,000 


1,040,000. 


1,495,062 420,309} Transferof War Taxes - - -|, 466,000 
1,905,000)Est*. 1,805,000 £4,108,198 


Produce New Taxes - - -| 6,149,365 
#- BLAS Mp Deficiency of New Taxes- -| 689,669 




















| 10,947,232, £..10,947,232 


_— 











VII. 
THAT the: Total Sum to be provided by Great Britain, for the year 1812, may be 
estimated as follows ; viz. : 


Interest of Public Funded Debt, Charges of Management, and Sink- z. 
ing Fund, 5th January 1812 - - o se - ~ $2,411,132 
Interest, &c. to be paid between 5th January 1812 and 5th January 
1813, on Stock created inthe present Session - - =~ = 1,527,497 
Interest, &c. on Imperial Loan - ~ - - - - 496,277 
Payments for Civil Government cf Scotland, Militia and Deserters- 
Warrants, Bounties, &c. estimated to be the same as in the year 
ending 5th January 1812 - ~ -" + (2 © S ~ ee" 941,275 
Charges of Collection and Management of the Revenue, estimated to 
be the same as the year ending 5th January 1812 -~—s= 2,779,191 

Proportion to be defrayed by Great Britain of the Civil List, and other 

Charges on the Consolidated Fund estimated at £. 1,591,40%(#) - 1,402,179 
Proportion of Supplies voted 1812 for Great Britain and Ireland, to 
be provided by Great Britain - “ - - - - -| 55,463,648 
Total Sum tobe provided by Great Britain - - £4 94,021,199 
Add 
Raised in Great Britain for East India Company - -| 2,500,000 
Raised in Great BritainforIreland - - = - -| _ 4,350,000 


Total Sum to be raised in Great Britain in 1812 £.| 101,871,199 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, July 24. 

Toreration Bitt.] The House re- 
solved itself into a Committee on the To- 
leration Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor objected to the 
clause granting exemptions to preachers 
and teachers exercising any other profes- 
sion or occupation, contending, that com- 
plete justice was done to the principle of 
the Bill by the exemption granted in the 
preceding clause to preachers and teachers, 
not exercising any other profession or oc- 
cupation, except that of a schoolmaster, 
and that if persons of this description re- 
sorted to secular occupations, they ought 
in return for the advantages derived from 
their secular occupations, to be liable in 
‘the same manner as other persons to secu- 
lar duties. He therefore moved to strike 
out the clause. 

Lord Holland was disposed to acquiesce 
in striking out this clause, but doubted 
how far, if the clause was struck out, dis- 
senting ministers in the possession of land, 
although following no other occupation, 
might be deprived of their exemptions. 

‘the Earl of Lauderdale also entertained 
the same doubt, and proposed to insert 
words to the effect, that a dissenting mi- 
nister showld not be deprived of his exemp- 
tions on account of the occupation of from 
25 to 30 acres of land. © 

The Lord Chancellor was of opinion, 
that the same rule in this respect would 
apply to dissenting ministers, as did to the 
clergy; namely, that although a clergy- 
man could not take land to farm, yet that 
his being in possession of a lease of land 
in consequence of a death of a relation, or 
his holding land in fee simple, was not 
considered in law a taking to farm. This 
construction of the law would also, he 
conceived, be applied under this act, to 
dissenting ministers, so that their posses- 
sion of land under such circumstances, 
would not deprive them of exemptions. 
With respect to amendments, he thought 
some caution should be used, lest all the 
benefits sought to be conferred by the Bill 
should be risked. 

The clause was struck out. 

Earl ‘Stanhope contended, that under the 
words of the Bill, assemblies for religious 
worship, not consisting of more than 20, 
exclusive of the family and servants of the 
occupier of the premises, the doors being 
required not to be fastened, would be lia- 
ble to be intruded upon, and that two or 
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three more coming in would make it an 
illegal assembly, the place of meeting not 
being certified. He. therefore moved 
an amendment to copfine the non fas. 
tening of doors to certified places of meet- 
ing. 
The Lord Chancellor contended against 
this construction Of the act, and observed, 
that if any dispute arose as to the number 
of the congregation, it could be easily set 
tled by an enquiry into the fact. 

The Amendment was negatived. 

Earl Stanhope moved another amend- 
ment in the proviso, ‘ saving the ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction,’ to confine that jurisdiction 
to the ministers of the Church, complaining 
that he could not learn from any one what 
was meant by the phrase, ‘the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction over the Church.’ 

The Archbishop of Canterbury observed, 
that ‘over the Church,’ meant over those 
who belonged to its communion, and con- 
tended, that to save the jurisdiction of the 
Church was of great importance in a Bill 
like this, in which considerable conces- 
sions were made to those who dissented 
from the Church. 

The Earl of Liverpool stated, that this 
proviso left the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
exactly where it was, and that if any al- 
teration was wished to be made, it ought 
to be brought forward as a substantive 
measure. 

Lord Holland agreed in this opinion, 
and observed, that the question of the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction was one of great 
importance and very complicated, which 
required much consideration, and ‘that to 
use an expression of his noble friend’s 
(lord Stanhope) it would not be a tidy 
way of going to work, to affect that juris- 
diction by a side wind, through the me- 
dium of an amendment in the present 
Bill. 

Earl Stanhope contended for his amend- 
ment, but observed, that there was noe 
way of tidily amending the present Bill. 

The Amendment was negatived. _ 

The Bill passed through ihe Committee, 
and the Report was ordered to be received 
to-morrow. 


Frame Worx Knitters’ Butt.) The 
Earl of Lauderdale, in adverting to this 
Bill, contended that it was founded upon 
most mischievous principles of Jegislation. 
A part of the Bill went to interfere in the 
bargains made between the master manu- 
facturer and his workmen, upon a princi- 
ple which could not fail to produce the 
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most mischievous consequences ; and he 
could not help observing, with relation to 
this point, that the idea of some persons, 
that a minimum of wages would be bene- 
ficial to the workmen employed, was the 
most mistaken notion that had ever been 
conceived, for the inevitable consequence 
of a minimum must be, that in the case of 
a slackness of work, the masters would 
discharge their workmen altogether, 
rather than employ them at the minimum 
wages. The other part of the Bill was 
equally mischievous ; it went to prohibit 
an article of manufacture, on the alleged 
ground of its not being a good article, al- 
though that article was in great demand, 
not only in the interior, but also for ex- 
portation. He could not conceive a more 
monstrous principle of legislation. What 
would the people of Nottingham say, if an 
act were to be passed to prohibit the ma- 
nufacture of worsted and thread stockings, 
upon the supposition that all persons would 
wear silk stockings; and yet this was pre- 
cisely the principle on which the present 
Bill proceeded: an article of low price 
was to’ be prohibited, in order to give 
place to an article of high price, instead 
of allowing the only just and proper 
principle to operate, namely, for the de- 
mand to regulate the supply. He trusted 
that no similar legislative measure would 
again be attempted to be introduced, and 
that this Bill would be unanimously re- 
jected. His lordship concluded by mov- 
ing, that the Bill be read a second time 
that day three months. 

The Earl of Liverpool entirely concurred 
with the noble lord, although he was sa- 
tisfied of the goodness of the motives 
which actuated the very respectable indi- 
vidual who introduced this Bill in the 
other House, and the well-intentioned, 
though ecestainly most mistaken views of 
those at whose instance it was introduced. 
He, however, thought there could not be 
amore mischievous principle of legisla- 
tion than that on which this Bill rested, 
It had been well said in a foreign country, 
when it was asked what should be done 
to make manufactures and commerce 
prosper? the answer was, laisser faire ; 
and it was undoubtedly true, that the less 
commerce and manufactures were med- 
dled with by legislation the more they 
were likely to prosper.. Were they once 
to entangle themselves in the principle 
which this Bill sought to establish, he 
knew not where they were to stop until 
the commerce and manufactures of the 

(VOL, XXIII ) 
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country were utterly ruined. It was to 
machinery that we owed our superiority 
in commerce and manufactures amongst 
the nations of the world. 

Lord Holland entirely agreed m thé 
sentiments uttered by the noble earl and 
his noble friend, and: also in doing justice 
to the excellence of the motives of ‘those 
by whom this Bill had been introduced 
and promoted. The principle, however, 
of the Bill was a most mistaken and mis- 
chievous one. Accident had carried him 
to countries where machinery had once 
been used, and manufactures prosperously 
carried on, but which had been wholly de 
stroyed by the meddling policy of legis« 
lation, those employed in them reduced to 
the utmost distress, and the country de- 
vastated. These circumstances, he trust« 
ed, would be a warning to the legislature 
of this country, against introducing so 
dangerous a principle of legislation as that 
upon which the present Bill was founded. 

Viscount Sidmouth also entirely con- 
curred in these sentiments. The Bill had 
been introduced in the other House frone 
the purest motives, but he felt himself 
compelled, by his public duty, to give his 
direct negative to the principle which it 
sought to establish, which he conceived to 
be most mischievous in its tendency and 
Consequences ; and he trusted in God, 
that no such principle would be again at« 
tempted to be introduced in any Bil 
brought up to that House. 

The consideration of the Bill was ace 
cordingly deferred for three months. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Saturday, July 25. 

ToLeraTION Bitt.] On receiving the 
report of this Bill, 

Lord Erskine expressed his satisfaction 
at the progress of those liberal sentiments 
upon which this measure was founded: @ 
measure with which he was perfectly sa- 
tisfied. He had on a former occasion pre- 


sented a great number of Petitions against 


a Bill relative to this subject, brought in 
by a noble viscount, but he had no doubt 
that that noble viscount, in bringing for- 
ward the measure to which he alluded, 
was actuated by the best intentions. He: 
was perfectly satisfied with the present 
Bill, and, should only now observe, that: 
the established Church, so far from being 
in any danger, would stand as upon @ 
rock, by granting the most liberal tolera~ 
tion to all manner of persons. 

The amendments were agreed tor / 

(4 L) . 








| 
| 
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HOUSE OF LORDS.’ 
Monday, July 27. 

PRESERVATION OF THE Pustic Peace 
Birt;] On the third reading of this 
Bill, 

Lord Holland adverted to the evidence 
upon which it was founded, as detailed in 
the Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 
and contended (though he did not mean 
to impeach its truth) that it was not of a 
nature to ground upon it such a measure as 
the present. It chiefly consisted of letters 
from magistrates, stating rather rumours 
and reports than what could with any 
strictness be called evidence, and there- 
fore, he thought, that parole evidence 
ought to have been examined, particularly 
as from the comparative vicinity of the 
disturbed distticts, witnesses might have 
been brought from thence with facility to 
testify as to the actual state of those dis- 
tricts-a measure which he considered 
the more necessary, as in point of time 
they had no evidence of transactions, or 
ef the state of those districts Jater than the 


23d of June. It had been admitted by 


the noble viscount opposite, that necessity 
alone could justify a measure like the pre- 
sent——but it was equally true, that that 
hecessity ought to be clearly proved. He 
(lord Holland) was far from saying, that 
no: case of necessity could exist which 
could justify the enactment of 4 measure 
like the present ;| but what he meant to 
contend was, that the necessity ought to 
be satisfactorily proved to exist, and he 
would apply to this subject an expression 
of a noble and learned Jord on a memora- 
ble occasion, that what necessity creates 
eught to be limited by that necessity. In 
the Report of the Secret Committee, he 
could see no case made out which called 
forthe strong enactments of ‘the present 
Bill. The disturbances had not assumed 
any malignant political character—any 
eharacter which tended to endanger the 
government—they appeared to ‘have ori- 
ginated in certainly most mistaken no- 
tions—but notions, which it was very 
likely would be corrected by that return 
of ‘employment which recent measures 


would probably create. It appeared also 


from evidence: adduced ‘on a trial, at the 
Special Commission at Lancaster,” that of 
the 40 persons assembled on) Dane Moor 
{a meeting: much relied upon for the pur- 

of establishing the alleged character 
of these disturbances,) ten of these 40 
persons-were actually the spies of the 
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magistrates. With this fact therefore 
known, and with the additional fact which 
he believed also to.be correct, that thege 
spies were the most active in what way 
called twisting in, there was surely great 
reason to doubt how far the evidence be. 
fore them was svflicient to authorize the 
present Bill. The Report of their lord. 
ships’ Secret Committee also was contra. 
dicted by inference, by the Report of the 
Secret Committee of the House of Com. 
mons, in not mentioning circumstances on 
which the former mainly relied ; and was 
also contradicted by a Petition he had 
presented from one of the districts refer. 
red to in that Report, which Petition was 
signed by respectable persons who had 
been appointed by the magistrates, con« 
stables of watch and ward, and who stated 
that tranquillity was completely restored 
in that district ; and that the provisions 
of the Watch and Ward Act had in conses, 
quence ceased to be enforced. He main 
tained therefore that the necessity of the 
case did not justify the principle of this 
Bill, and he was prepared to shew that 
the detail of the Bill went even beyond 
the principle itself. The Bill might be 
stated to consist of three parts, the first 
giving authority to magistrates to search 
for and seize arms concealed, or suspected 
to be stolen ; the 2d giving them a powet 
to take arms from persons whom they sus 
pected to be unable to defend themselves, 
and the third for the purpose of prevent» 
ing unlawful assemblies. In this latter 
object he was disposed to acquiesce, but, 
at the same time, thought that by exe+ 
cating this purpose, the former provisions 
of the Bill should be rendered unneces 
sary, as if arms were stolen in consequence, 
as ‘stated, of the organization of secret 
meetings, to destroy these unlawful ase 
semblies would be to destroy the organiza 
tion which led to the stealing of arms 
With respect to the power of searching fot 
arms, he could not think that any ground 
had been laid for its enactment... There 
was no proof of the discovery of any con+ 
cealed depot of arms, no proof ‘of any 
body of men appearing armed cap-a-pee, 
or assembling as an army, or any thin 

like an army. The main principle whic 

distinguished a free constitution from af 
atbitrary government, was the right of 
bearing arms for self-defence. This was 
a right secured to the subjects of ‘this 
country by the Bill of Rights; it was@ 
right essential ‘to the existence of a free 


es: He ‘did not, however, mea 
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to state that no case could exist in which 
this right ought not to be infringed; all 
he contended for was, that the necessity 
ought to be distinctly proved. This Bill, 
however, gave to one justice of the. peace 
or magistrate power, upon mere suspicion, 
to search a man’s house for arms, and to 
take them away. The words which were 
inserted in the act applying to Ireland, in- 
1807, namely, “ reasonable ground of 
suspicion,” wére not in the present Bill, 
so that a party aggrieved by an unjust 
seizure of his arms, was deprived of all 
remedy, with a view to subsequent com- 
pensation for the injury, as a magistrate 
might, from mere whim or caprice, from 
the impulse of a suspicion, for which he 
could state no reasonable ground, seize 
the arms of any individual. He wished 
most distinctly to be understood as not in- 
tending to cast any reflection upon the 
magistracy, whom he considered, gene- 
rally, as a most respectable body of men, 
but he must be allowed to say, that he 
would rather entrust the power given by 
this Bill to his majesty’s government than 
to the magistrates. With respect to the 
noble viscount (Sidmouth) opposite, he 
was satisfied that there was no man in the 
country less likely to abuse power en- 
trusted to him than that noble viscount, he 
‘believed the same also of his noble friend 
near him (lord Liverpool,) but he could 
not forget that there were persons in the 
cabinet who had either proposed or been 
instrumental in enacting measures of a 
similar character to this in a neighbouring 
country, measures of which they had 
reaped the bitter fruits. He knew it had 
been answered to an accusation relative to 
these measures in Ireland, on the part of 
those who were instrumental in enacting 
them, by saying, we know there were 
great atrocities practised, but we could 
not help it, we could not prevent it, 
Why, then, this was the strongest argu- 
ment against the present Bill, against 
giving a power which might be exercised 
from whim or caprice, from party mo- 
tives, or from prejudice, or from an honest 
but mistaken zeal, to the great oppression 
and injury of individuals. He should 


therefore move to amend the Bill by in-. 
serting two magistrates instead of one, and. 


that they should only act upon a reasona- 
ble ground of suspicion. He hoped, how- 
ever, at all events, that noble lords on the 
other side would agree to an amendment, 
that the’ magistrate should go himself to 


make the search, and not leave it to - 
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delegated power of the constable, who 
might then go with a mob to the house of 
an individgal to search for arms, from 
which act the most dangerous conse- 
quences might ensue: what, for instance, 
could have been an act of greater injustice 
than to have taken away the arms of Mr. 
Cartwright, who so bravely defended his 
mill, and yet this might have happened 
under this Bill, had it been in force? He 
was aware that at this advanced period of 
the session, and in the present state of the 
House, he could do nothing more than 
state his opinion of this Bill; but feeling 
as he did upon the subject, he could not 
reconcile it to his duty to abstain from at 
least declaring his dissent to the provi- 
sions of this Bill, except that part of it 
for preventing unlawful assemblies, and 
that clause of which he highly approved, 
placing in the hands of government the 
power of withdrawing any district from 
the operation of the act. 

Viscount Sidmouth thought, that if the 
friends of the noble baron had concurred 
with him in the censure he had bestowed 
upon this Bill, they would have been pre- 
sent this night to state their dissent, more 
especially as on a very recent occasion 
they had attended to vote a large sum of 
the public money to the late comptroller 
of the Post-office. He was rather surpri« 
sed that the noble baron himself had not, 
during some of the previous stages of the 
measure, urged those objections which he 
now appeared to feel so warmly and had 
urged so vehemently. The noble lord 
had complained of the Report of the Secret 
Committee, and had insisted that parole 
evidence ought to have been adduced. 
Such was not now the question; all the 
House had to decide at present was, whe- 
ther the Bill upon the table was justified 
by that Report. He (lord Sidmouth) was 
persuaded. that a case was made out to in- 
duce parliament not to lose an instant in 
affording the protection it owed to the 
peaceable inhabitants of the disturbed dis- 
tricts. Even if the secret committee had 
not been appointed, his lordship, on hisown 
responsibility, should have felt it his duty 
to suggest the present measure. He fully 
concurred in what lord Holland had said, 
of the right of Englishmen to have arms in 
their possession; but temporary circum- 
stances might call for the suspension of 
that right. It had been stated, that no 
outrage had been committed since the 23d 
June; the details before ministers were of 


a different complexion, for evidence had 
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been transmitted to them, that during one 
night the whole of the arms of a large 
village had been swept away. Another 
recent instance had occurred in Cheshire. 
The house of a man of 80 years old was at- 
tacked, his thigh and tworibs were broken, 
and he was compelled, after a struggle, 
to yield up his musket, and was now lying 
in such a state that his life was despaired 
of. These disgraceful scenes could not 
have occurred if the magistracy had been 
invested with the wholesome powers con- 
tained in this act. His lordship put it to 
the House, whether the Bill before it went 
at all beyond what the Report justified, 
and the circumstances of the times re- 
quired? 

Lord Stanhope reminded the noble vis- 
count that he had carefully avoided at- 
tempting any reply to the stronger parts 
of lord Holland’s speech.. He disapproved 
of the present measure on several grounds, 
but principally because it was inconsistent 
with the law of the land, which provided 
that the officers of the hundred should be 
so sufficiently armed as to quell any riot- 
ous proceedings. Although at present the 
operation of the Bill was confined to par- 
ticular districts, yet it might be extended 

by ministers, at their own pleasure, to the 
‘whole empire. The cause of these dis- 
turbances was the misery of the people— 
misery created by the conduct of govern- 
ment. Some years ago he (lord Stanhope) 
had proposed to the House one of the 
wisest measures that ever was planned by 
human ingenuity, by which public gran- 
aries were to be established, at which corn 
was to be purchased at a fixed price. 
Such a provision would have prevented 
the possibility of a serious scarcity and 
consequent distress, but ministers had most 
improyidently rejected it. By their 
mismanagement the trade of the country 
had been nearly annihilated, and it was 
not until they were compelled that they 
revoked the Orders in Council. Perhaps 
the voice of the nation had been too late 
attended to, and if war was actually dee 
clared by the United S:ates, none of these 
Bills would prove effectual: the true way 
tomake a people tranquil was to make 
them happy. 

The Earl of Darnley repelled the sarcas- 
tic allusion of jord Sidmouth, regarding 
the absence of noble lords who would have 
opposed this Bill; after a fatiguing atten- 
dance it was not to be expected that they 
could attend the leisure of ministers, who 
did not chuse to introduce until the end a 


’ Preservation of the Public Peace Bill. 
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Bill that, if required at all, was equally 
necessary at the begining of the sessions, 
If the proper means had been taken to 
subdue on the commencement the disturb. 
ances at Nottingham, the riots in other 
parts of the kingdom would never have 
existed. His lordship agreed that some. 
thing was necessary, but he could not con. 
sent to give magistrates the power, on 
mere suspicion, at night to search for arms, 
It was fit that the House should look to the 
causes of these discontents, from which the 
attention of parliament had been studious! 
withdrawn, it would then be found not 
that the high price of grain, but that the 
almost total stagnation of trade, in conse- 
quence of the non-repeal of the Orders in 
Council, was their true origin. What 
then was the House called upon to do? 
To clothe with authorities, almost unpre- 
cedented, ministers who only a few weeks 
ago were voted by one branch of the le- 
gislature incompetent! It was a fact no- 
torious to every man of common sense, 
that they were incapable of duly dis. 
charging the functions of their offices, 
The revival of this subject might not be 
very welcome to an illustrious personage, 
but his lordship felt it his duty to remind 
the nation of the hands to whom its fate 
was intrusted. 

Earl Camden highly approved of the 
Bill in all its parts; but would not have 


deviated from his usual course of giving a’ 


silent vote, had not some remarks fallen 
from a noble lord (Holland), which it was 
necessary for him to notice. It had been 
complained that the conduct of the govern~ 
ment, of which he (lord Camden) was the 
head, was unwarrantable; that measures 
of unjustifiable severity had been resorted 
to. The usual accusations against the 
executive authority of that day was, that 
steps of a firm and decisive nature were 
not taken sufficiently early ; but for what- 
ever blame attached on either account, he 
(lord Camden) was perfectly ready to be 
responsible, He could not, however, in 
candour allow that those who were not 
concerned should suffer unmerited odiums 
A noble viscount (Castlereagh), whose 
name was always coupled with some epl+ 
thet of cruelty, when the affairs of Ireland, 
of that day, were referred to, bore no 
share of the government, but was only.an 
active and zealous magistrate, to whom 
Ireland was much indebted for his exer- 
tions, not only for her tranquillity then, 
but for her subsequent welfare. ‘The ob- 
loquy that bad been thrown on that des 
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serving personage was entirely unmerited ; 
and his lordship rejoiced ip having this 
opportunity of bearing testimany to the 
acknowledged abilities, and to the mild 
conciliatory disposition of his noble friend. 

The Earl of Liverpool concurred most 
sincerely in the eulogium just pronounced 
upon the conduct of his noble friend (lord 
Castlereagh) ; there was ‘no man who had 
been more injured in the public estima- 
tion, and no man who was less capable of 
resorting to measures of severity, or even 
of harshness, unless circumstances com- 
pelled him to stifle the gentle emotions of 
hisnature. He hoped that the noble vis- 
count would receive the approbation of a 
British, as he had secured the gratitude of 
the most respectable portion of the Irish 
public. With respect to the measure 
under consideration, his lordship insisted 
that ministers had called for the aid of 
parliament as soon as circumstances had 
allowed, and that the Orders in Council 
could not be justly deemed the author of 
the prevailing disturbances: to prove this 
assertion, he appealed to the evidence 
taken at the bar, by which it appeared, 
that although the town of Birmingham 
was almost the only place that was mate- 
rially injured by their operation, yet that 
here perfect tranquillity had prevailed ; 
and that at Huddersfield, which had not 
suffered at all, the riots had been carried 
tothe greatest extent. His lordship re- 
gretted that topics wholly unconnected 
had been introduced by a noble lord 
(Darnley), who had warmly inveighed 
against ministers, reviving the cry of in- 
competency. It was true, that one House 
had so voted; but the numbers were 
comparatively small, and the notice short: 
that resolution had been subsequently re- 
versed in a full attendance, and after some 
experience. The same noble lord had 
expressed his opinion decidedly against 
the greater part of the Bill; but lord Li- 
verpool trusted that a short trial would 
prove the futility of the objections. That 
the noble lord could change his opinion, 
was known from the censure which he be- 
stowed upon the prosecution of the war in 
the peninsula, which some time since he 
termed little short of madness, and now as 
extravagantly eulogised. Ministers at 
that time were contending in favour of 
continued resistance, at a time when our 
army was retreating, but only retiring to 
ensure ultimate success. He hoped that 
this glorious example would be followed 
ina quarter where he trusted a similar 
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result would be obtained. It was now 
obvious to the most bigotted, that the 
confidence reposed in the great general 
who commanded the British army, was 
not ill-placed, and the previous conduct of 
ministers shewed, as their subsequent 
conduct would shew, that whether the 
did or did not obtain applause, at least 
that they deserved it. 

The Earl of Darniey explained, acknow- 
ledging the exalted talents of lord Wel- 
lington, and applauding the vigorous 
prosecution of the war in Spain, 

The question that the Bill be read a 
third time, was then put and carried. 

Lord Holland, after repeating a few of 
the remarks he had made upon the conduct 
of the Irish government under earl Cam- 
den, proposed his two first amendments, 
which were negatived. 

Viscount Sidmouth explained, that in 
the expressions he had used, he imputed 
no blame to noble lords for non-attendance ; 
he only meant to state, that if they really 
objected to this Bill they would have 
thought it their duty to have attended to 
resist it. mee 

A division then took place upon lord 
Holland’s third amendment, depriving 
the magistrates of the right of search 
during the night. The numbers were, 
for the amendment 6; against it 17. The 
Bill was then passed and ordered to the 
Commons. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, July 28. 


Bristot Exection.] Sir F. Burdett 
presented a Petition from Henry Hunt, 
esq. setting forth, 

«« That, at the late election of a citizen to 
represent the city of Bristol in parliament, 
in the room of the right hon. Charles 
Bragge Bathurst, who had vacated his 
seat by accepting the office of chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster, the petitioner, 
together with Richard Hart Davis, esq., 
and William Cobbett, esq., were duly pro- 
posed as candidates to represent the said 
city; and that the military, consisting of 
the Oxfordshire, the Leitrim, and the 
West Middlesex militias, were quartered 
in, and were not removed from, the said 
city, till the very same day, and not till 
within four hours of the commencement 
of the election, nor did they then depart 
two miles from the said city, agreeably to 
the statute of the 8th of George the 2nd, 
ch, 30th, in that case made and provided 5 
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and that seven men, besides taylors and 
other artizans out of each company, re- 
ceived orders upon the parade, the even- 
ing before the election commenced, to 
remain, and they did remain in the said 
city during the whole of the election ; 
and that several hundred ruffians, of the 
most abandoned characters, many of them 
bailed out of prison, taken from the press 
gang, and from the collieries in Kings- 
wood, outlaws and felons, were employed, 
under the denomination of bludgeon-men 
or pretended constables, who wore blue 
cockades in their hats, and had their 
bludgeons (which consisted of heavy prong 
stayes sawn into three parts), painted blue, 
the colour worn by the said Richard Hart 
Davis; and that, various sums of money 
were paid by the said Richard Hart Davis, 
or his agents, to influence the votes of 
such of these persons so employed as were 
freemen of Bristol, and to beat and inti- 
midate other freemen from voting for 
either of the other candidates; and that 
the most violent assaults, outrages, and 
murder were committed by the persons so 
employed, in violation of the public peace, 
and to the total subversion of the freedom 
of election; and that a great part of the 
gvildhall, consisting of two large galleries, 
where the election is held, was nailed up, 
and blockaded with deal planks, to pre- 
went the freeholders and freemen of the 
said city from attending the election; and 
that a much greater portion of the guild- 
__ hall was allotted to the friends of Richard 
Hart Davis than to those of the petitioner ; 
and that, while the friends of Richard Hart 
Davis had free ingress and regress, not 
only through the open court, but also by 
private doors, into that part of the hall 
apportioned for the hustings, the friends 
of the petitioner had to run the gauntlet 
through a double rank of these hired 
bludgeon-men, who kept possession of the 
only public avenue to the bustings during 
the whole election; and that, in conse- 
quence of these partial and illegal acts, 
the friends of the petitioner, freemen and 
freeholders of Bristol, were frequently 
knocked down, and otherwise ill used and 
assaulted in their way to and from the 
hustings, and during the time they re- 


mained in the hall, many of whom were 


actually driven back and deterred from 
polling at allat this election, notwithstand- 
ing the petitioner never failed daily to ex- 
postulate with the sheriffs, and to protest 
against these violations of the law and the 
freedom of election ; and, that, during the 
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election, these bludgeon-men, under the 
plea of not having received the full wages 
for which they had hired themselves, did, 
in the most tumultuous and riotous manner, 
threaten to pull down, blow up, and de. 
stroy the magazine of powder adjoinin 
the said city, and they did actually pro. 
ceed in a body to effect the same; and 
that these outrages created the greatest 
alarm, and were made a pretext to intros 
duce more military, horse and foot, inte 
the said city during the election, contrary 
to the written law of the land, and the 
practice of all former elections; and that 
the guildhall of the said city, the very 
spot where the election is held, was 
taken possession of by military force, 
and a large body of the Middlesex militia 
quartered therein; and that, in conse. 
quence of these illegal proceedings, great 
disturbances were created, proclamations 
were issued, and posted upon the walls by 
order of the mayor, recommending to all 
persons to keep within their houses to 
avoid the danger apprehended ; and that 
thereby many electors, who resided ata 
distance, were deterred from coming into 
the said city, and many others, who res 
sided in the said city, were deterred from 
coming to the poll to give their votes; and 
that the Durham Act was not read pres 
viously to the commencement of the elec: 
tion, as the law directs; and thatthe oaths 
appointed by law to be taken by electors, 
previously to voting, were illegally ad- 
ministered, and by persons not duly sworn 
to administer the same, notwithstanding 
the demand of the petitioner that they 
should be legally administered ; and that 
various acts of bribery were committed 
by the said Richard Hart Davis and his 
agents; and that the said Richard Hart 
Davis, by himself and his agents, was 
guilty of many corrupt and illegal prae- 
tices, and the most violent aggressions, to 
procure himself to be returned a member 
to represent the said city ; and that the 
poll was closed by the returning officers 
one day sooner than by law appointed, 
though the same was publicly protested 
against by the petitioner; and praying, 
that he may be permitted to prove the 
above at the bar, or before a committee 
of the House, thereby to obtain such relief 
as to the justice and wisdom of the House 
shall seem meet.” ie 
The hon. baronet also presented a Petition 
from Thomas Docksey and Thomas Lang: 
well, freemen and electors of the city of 
Bristol, setting forth, i teh 
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« That at the late election of a citizen to 
represent the said city in parliament, in 
the room of the right hon. Charles Bragge 
Bathurst, who had vacated his seat by ac- 
cepting a place, Henry Hunt, esq., Richard 
Hart Davis, ésq., and William Cobbet, esq., 
were duly proposed as candidates'to re- 
present the said city; and that the said 
Richard Hart Davis, by himself and his 
agents, was guilty of many corrupt and 
illegal practices to procure himself to be 
returned a member to represent the said 
city; and that various acts of bribery were 
committed by the éaid Richard Hart 
Davis and his agents; and that several 
hundred men were employed under the 
denomination of constables or bludgeon 
men, to whem various sums of money 
were paid by the said Richard Hart Davis 
or his ‘agents, to influence the votes of 
tuch of the persons so employed as were 
freemen: of Bristol, ‘and >to intimidate 
others from voting for either of the other 
candidates ; and thatthe’most violent out- 
rages were committed by the persons so 
employed, in violation of the public 
peace, and to subvert the freedom of elec- 
tion; and that these outrages were made 
a pretext to introduce the military, horse 
and foot, into the said city, contrary to 
the law of the land, and the practice of all 
former elections; and that the military 
stationed in the said city were not ordered 
to depart twenty-four hours previous to 
the election, as the latw directs, nor did 
they depart two miles from the said city, 
agreeably to the statute in that case made 
and provided ; and that the guildhall of 
the said city was taken possession of by 
military force, and soldiers quartered in 
the same; and that, in consequence of 
these illegal proceedings, great disturb- 
ances were created, and murder was com- 
mitted, and many electors were deterred 
from giving their votes ; and that the oaths 
appointed by law to be taken by electors 
Previously to voting were illegally ad- 
Ministered, and by persons not duly 
sworn to administer the same; and that 
paupers from the work-houses, custom- 
house officers, and various other persons 
hot qualified to vote, were permitted to 
poll for the said Richard Hart Davis; and 
that the Durham Act was not read pre- 
Viously to the commencement of the said 
election, as the law directs ; and that the 
Poll was closed by the returning officer 
one day sooner than by law appointed, 
though the same was protested against by 
One of the candidates; and that the said 
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Richard Hart Davis was guilty of many 
other acts in violation of law and sub- 
versive of the freedom of election ;~ and 
praying such relief as to the justice and 
wisdom of the House shall appear meet.” 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 
on the 18th of August. 


Sratz or tHe Nation.] Sir F. Bure 
dett, in consequence of his notice upon 
this subject, rose, and observed that since 
public grievances required public reme- 
dies, and since those grievances never pre- 
vailed to a greater extent than at the pre 
sent moment, he felt it his duty, even at 
this late period of the session, to state his 
opinion, and to endeavour to persuade the 
Prince Regent to apply the only remedy 
that could afford permanent and effectual 
relief. Although tlie probability of suc« 
cess in the conflict on the peninsula might 
be greater than in the commencement of 
the campaign, he could not help thinking 
that the country was surrounded by more 
imminent dangers, foreign and domestic, 
than had threatened it at any former pe- 
riod. It would be utterly impossible for 
him to do more than to give a slight and 
imperfect sketch of the actual state of our 
affairs, which menaced extensive disaflec- 
tion and the most aggravated calamities by 
which a nation could be afflicted. The 
dangers were of various kinds ; but amon 
the most alarming were the inroads that 
had of late years been made upon the con- 
stitution, and which had actually so in- 
corporated themselves with it, that to a 
superficial observer the one appeared even 
to form a part of theother. ‘The invasions 
of the common law had been frequent, and 
the most dangerous symptom was the hos- 
tile manner in which the judges construed 
that law to the detriment of the subject, 
The danger was peculiarly great where 
the liberty of the press was concerned ; 
and it was increased by that usurpation of 
power by the Attorney General, by Ex 
Officio Informations, whereby an innocent 
man was placed in a situation of peril, un- 
authorized by the constitution. In matters 
of lesser importance, this assumption had 
been tolerated on the maxim ‘ De minimis 
“non curat lex ;’ but it had been raised ta 
a height even in the time of sir W. Black- 
stone, which alarmed that learned judge, 
who maintained that Ex Officio informa- 
tions were not legal, excepting in cases 
where immediate interposition was neces- 
sary, to prevent further danger by delay. 
It had now been carried to an extent which 
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disgusted every man of common under- 
standing. Not contented with the autho- 
rity already conferred, the legislature had 
recently passed an act, allowing the At- 
torney General the additional power of 
holding to bail. In prosecutions by the 
crown it now appeared that the Attorney 
General was entirely master of the court, 
and for the first time in any proceeding for 
an offence less than high treason, in the 
case of the unfortunate Bellingham, the 
crown had challenged no less than eight 
out of twelve jurors; by law the right of 
the prisoner to challenge was restricted, 
but the right of the Attorney-General was 
unlimited ; this abuse was the corruption 
of justice at its very source, and, if not re- 
strained, would in time destroy what had 
been of late years vainly called the palla- 
dium of British liberty. The intervention 
of the Master of the Crown-office further 
aggravated the evil. 

The House and the country had been 
lately threatened with some violent exer- 
tion to support the labouring finances. 
Such a measure was, after the experience 
of former extortions and exactions, indeed 
formidable. The hon. baronet would re- 
commend, that the exertions made should 
not be to raise but to save money ; exer- 
tions of economy, and not of taxation. 
He recollected three former great ex- 
ertions of a similar kind to that lately al- 
luded to; the first was the imposition of 
the Income tax; the second the increase of 
it to 10 per cent, and the third the levy 
of the war taxes. What fresh attempts 
were to be made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer it was not easy to imagine. 
An examination of the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Finance for 1810, would satisfy 
every unprejudiced mind that the most vi- 
gorous exertions of economy were neces- 
sary, and would be effectual. He did not 
indulge the vain hope of convincing the 
holders of sinecures that they ought to be 
abolished, but he believed that he could 
astonish some of them when he told them 
that for Scotland and Ireland only they 
amounted to 392,361/. The Report al- 
luded to likewise disclosed many other im- 
portant particulars. Under the most com- 
prehensive title of «‘ Compensation for loss 
of office, on account of the Union, or any 
other causes before or since that event” 
: was embraced no less asum than 100,083/. 
including a charge that seemed most cu- 
riously forced in, of 2,000/. to the prince 
of Mecklenberg Strelitz. In England, 
the charges for sinecures on the’ Post- 
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office, Excise, Consolidated Fund, &c. was 
no less than 459,510#. and all the salaries 
paid for the charge of no duties, ascended 
to the enormous sum of 952,684. The 
pensions given to the American, Dutch, 
and French Loyalists, to the Prince Regent 
of Portugal, to the Prince of Orange, to 
the emperor of Austria, (the ally of our 
deadly enemy,) and to other foreigners, 
exclusive of their great military emolu. 
ments, formed a charge of 2,143,590/, 
not including the sum improperly granted 
to the duke of York in 1801, none of which 
had been returned, and for which no inte. 
rest was paid. The expence of foreign 
corps was 968,000/. and the loans to Por. 
tugal, and to the East India Company 
were four millions. If the desirable ob- 
ject of an exchange of prisoners were ef 
fected, another million might be saved, 
The sum of 176,000/. annually granted 
for secret services, was to be watched with 
peculiar jealousy ; how it was applied, 
none but ministers knew ; perhaps to re- 
ward such agents as captain Henry, or to 
pay informers to entrap men into offences, 

o less than 100,000/, was annually al- 
lowed for the poor clergy of the Church 
of England: why could not the poor be 
supported by the rich clergy ? In the hon. 
baronet’s opinion, the starving manufac. 
turers were much more deserving objects 
of charity. Besides these various charges, 


large salaries were paid to the commis- | 


sioners of public accounts, who had not 
saved the public as much money as 
would pay their expences for a single 
twelvemonth. The next head included 
sums which might be much more fitly in- 
cluded under the title of jobs; among 
these were §0,000I. to the Board of Agri- 
culture, 68,0001. for bridges and roads in 
Scotland (exceeding the entire amount of 
the land-tax of that country) ; besides 
other large charges for improvements 
near Palace-yard, that ought to have been, 
borne by the dean and chapter of West 
minster, and for the erection of a new 
mint, at a time when coin was out of cit- 
culation. The erection of barracks, which 
would have cost 500,000/. had been pru- 
dently resigned. The whole of these ex- 
pences rose to the extravagant sum of nine 
millions, all, or the greater part of which, 
might, with due management, be saved 
to the nation, already sinking under bur- 
dens, which by new exertions, were to be 
augmented. With respect to the million 
of money paid for the Civil List, the 
hon, baronet thought that the crown had 
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made an improvident bargain, and as the 
Jands belonging to the sovereign would 
Jet for much more, although only 50 or 
60,0001. was produced from them, if the 
contract were abrogated, another million 
might be saved, and the king benefited. 
The greatest grievance of which the 
country had to complain was, the assump- 
tion by the House of Commons of the 
whole of the powers of the state, by which 
the crown, instead of being supported, was 
overawed by the people. He (sir F. 
Burdett) had been constantly held up as 
the enemy to the constituted authorities— 
to the authorities legally constituted he 
was a sincere friend, and he would at all 
times support the just power and dignity 
of the throne. The House of Commons, a 
boroughmonger faction, erected itself into 
an odious oligarchy, and usurped all the 
powers of the three branches of the con- 
stitution.—In this cause most of our evils 
originated. The annual sum of nearly 23 
millions was paid asthe army expendi- 
ture, but on calculating the pay of the 
whole military force at the highest 
rate, it did not exceed six millions. To 
what purpose then was the remainder 
applied? It was divided among the offi- 
cers, and was swallowed by jobs in the 
barrack and other departments. The same 
remarks applied to the navy, and lord St. 
Vincent had declared, that the marine affairs 
of the nation might be conducted at one- 
third of their present expence. What 
then, it would be inquired, was the re- 
medy?. But he was sure that those who 
put the question, could themselves answer 
it without prompting—Parliamentary Re- 
form. On the many occasions when this 
question had been discussed, some gentle- 
men had professed themselves friendly to 
reform, but they did not see the benefit 
that would result from it. If, as it could 
be proved, the present corrupt state of the 
representation was the real cause of all the 
corruption in the various branches of go- 
vernment, the benefit that would: result 
from reform, must be obvious.to all. *The 
ministers themselves, although in the pre- 
sent state of things, they were supported 
by corruption, were compelled to be re- 
sponsible for. many acts which originated 
in’the defects of the House of Commons. 
Whether war or peace would be the issue 
of our differences with America was a 
question compared with parliamentary re- 
form, of little consequence, and without it, 


~ . the Regent might, with any ministers; in 


vain attempt to satisfy his subjects. 
(VOL. XXIIL ) 
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The hon. baronet wished to state his 
opinion with respect to the late overtures 
by France for peace, because on a former 
night he had failed in catching the eye of 
the Speaker. The refusal was made by 
this government on the ground of a sub- 
sisting treaty between George the third 
and Ferdinand the seventh. It was an 
absurdity to imagine that such a contract 
could, under the present circumstances, 
exist. Ferdinand was notin a situation to 
make or execute it; he was not king of 
Spain, in the usual acceptation of the 
words, and had resigned his hereditary 
right of succession to the crown. The 
ground of refusal turned out to be a mere 
flimsy pretence; of supposing such a 
treaty did or could exist, one administra- 
tion was not bound to fulfil the engage- 
ments of another; each was responsible 
for its own acts; and it was, however, of 
little importance whether Ferdinand or 
Joseph were the king of Spain. If, how~ 
ever, situated as this nation was previous 
to the breaking out of the new war, which 
Russia had been rash enough to com- 
mence, the offer made by France had 
been repeated to any impartial man, the 
hon. baronet was convinced that he would 
have thought that we could not have done 
better than close with the proposal, as it 
would be a fortunate opportunity of get» 
ting out of our difficulties and embarrass- 
ments. The truth was, not that we were 
fighting in the peninsula for Ferdinand; 
but for ourselves, and the real question 
was, whether we were to lay claim to the 
crown of Spain? The most sanguine 
hopes were indulged as to the issue of the 
war just commenced in the north. For 
his own part, the hon. baronet could not 
concur in the belief held out in news- 
papers, that Buonaparté, from a want of 
provisions, would be compelled. to with 
draw. Knowing himself nothing of mili- 
tary tactics, the hon. baronet could not 
help believing that the emperor of the 
French, after all his experience, would be 
as well aware of the dangers he was ex- 
posed to as the writers of newspapers, or 
even as his Majesty’s ministers. Seeing 
who was at the head of foreign affairs, and 
that the two noble lords opposite (Castle- 
reagh and Palmerston) were to have the 
planning of our expeditions, he entertain- 
ed as little hope of their success against 
Buonaparté as he should of the success of 
a child engaged at chess with the cele- 
brated Phillidore. 

It was with the hope, continued the 
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hon. baronet, of at least awakening in the 
mind of his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent a sense of the necessity of something 
being substantially done; something that 
might unite the minds and hearts of the 
people, and that might obtain the redress 
of grievances which now bore them to the 
earth, that he had ventured to trouble the 
House with his sentiments. Measures of 
economy ought to be adopted. The na- 
tion would bear the taxes, if necessary, 
without repining, when they saw that 
they were as prudently applied to their 
legitimate purposes, as they were lavishly 
granted by that House. He could not 
expect that his sentiments would meet 
with the concurrence of many who heard 
him. He knew he was'represented as one 
who was disaffected to the constituted au- 
thorities, as they were called: he denied 
that he was so however: he was ready to 
support the crown in all its constitutional 
powers; but he owned ‘he was disaffected 
to the vile oligarchy that now governed 
both the crown and the country. To 
them he owed no allegiance; but on the 
contrary, would rather swear eternal en- 
mity to them on the altar of his country. 
He had been accused, also, of being the 
protector of those who were the disturbers 
of the peace. He was no such person; 
and neither was he the protector of those 
who violated the constitution, by calling 
in the military to kill and destroy the 
people. He would contend there was no 
necessity for such proceedings. The con- 
stitution, if duly administered, was not so 
feeble as to require them ; it had no such 
inherent debility; it was not such a 
gaudy, unsubstantial thing as that, to be 
hung up merely on a fine day, as it were, 
to be gazed upon with curiosity, but not 
to be touched. It had vigour enough in 
itself, if that vigour was properly em- 
ployed; and his disaffection was to the 
men who did not properly employ it. 
While such measures were pursued, he 
cared not who were ministers; he cared 
not what oligarchs were in, or what oli- 
garchs were out, the country was equally 
a loser. 


There was another subject to which he 
wished to call the attention of the, House, 
and which’ had been already touched upon 
by, the member for Bedford on a former 


evening. It had pleased Providence with- 
in ‘the last few years to permit events 
which‘bad, in effect, suspended the con- 
stitution: and that House had most un- 





#0nstitutionally taken upon itself powers 
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to which it was not competent. As, how. 
ever, he did not wish to see similar pros 
ceedings, and as it was possible, every 
one would allow, that the Prince Regent 
might be taken from us while his father wag 
yet living, he could wish that some legis. 
lative measure should be adopted in anti. 
cipation of such a possibility, to prevent 
the recurrence of the same exercise of un. 
constitutional power by that House, ag 
had already taken place. The question 
was pregnant with great difficulties, and 
difficulties which that House ought to pro 
vide against. When, in the early part 
of the present reign, his Majesty was af. 
flicted with that malady which they all 
now had to deplore, an Act of Regency 
was passed, securing, in the person of the 
Prince of Wales, the exercise of the royal 
functions, and he could see no reason why 
a similar precaution should not now be 
taken, especially when it was considered 
that the :princess Charlotte of Wales had 
now arrived at those years when a Re- 
gency might be formed in her person,and 
ought to be so formed. It was a matter 
of wonder and surprise to him, and he 
could not account for it, but by supposing 
that the House meant to keep the whole 
government in its hands. The hon. baronet 
concuded by moving the following humble 
Address to the Prince Regent :— 

“ We, his Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
parliament assembled, return our humble 
thanks to your Royal Highness, for having 
graciously attended to the wishes of this 
House, expressed in its vote, intimating 
the necessity there was of forming a strong 
and efficient administration. We, how- 
ever, deeply Jament, that any privy coun» 
sellors of this realm could accept of come 
missions to that end, without explicitly 
laying before your Royal Highness the 
necessary means of accomplishing the 
object in view, which could only have 
been effected by restoring the people to 
their rights, and ‘so placing your Royal 
Highness’s government on the virtues and 
affections of the nation. We lament, that 
your Royal Highness’s beneficent inten+ 
tions and ready endeavours, produced no 
effect advantageous to the country, and 
only gave occasion to-intrigues-and cabals 
not less odious in their too obvious motive, 
than injurious to the character of *the go- 
vernment, it being made manifest ‘to all 
men, that the persons who :possess, and 
those who aspire to the offices of the:state, 
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no longer regard themselves as chosen by 
the sovereign, but as the nominees of the 
borough oligarchy, who equally invade 
the province of the crown and the rights 
of the people; interfering with one in 
the choice of its ministers, depriving the 
other of the election of its representatives. 

“If it were, at this day, necessary to 
point out the mischievous and disgraceful 
effects of this unconstitutional and dis- 
loyal invasion of the rights of both king 
and people ; if, afterall the votes by which 
the worst sort of tyranny and corruption 
have been sanctioned, by which ministers 
have been screened against a charge of 
trafficing in seats in this House, and an 
attorney general against a charge of op- 
pression and partiality: if, after all that 
we have witnessed in the course of the last 
twenty years, of outrage upon the rights 
and liberties of Englishmen, there still 
wanted proof of the pernicious and de- 
grading influence of the borough faction, 
that proof we must now regard as coms 
plete, when we recollect, that at the end 
of several weeks, during which the busi- 
ness in parliament was suspended for the 
professed purpose of affording time to 
your Royal Highness to form a new mi- 
nisiry ; that same House of Commons 
who had by one vote declared the minis- 
ters to be incompetent, recognized by 
ano‘her vote the competence of those same 


ministers, leaving scarcely a possible doubt: 


as tc the means by which the conversion 
had een effected. 

“ While we are convinced that poste- 
rity will never believe that a king and 
people of England were thus made the 
sport and prey of a borough faction, sus- 
tained solely by a fraudulent pretence of 
being the representatives of the people, 
we, of the present day, feel too sorely the 
reality of the fact, which has been mani- 
fested in a long train of useless wars and 
expeditions, which, while attended with a 
dreadful waste of treasure and of life, have 
almost uniformly failed in their professed 
object, and have only answered the pur- 
pose of enriching the borough faction and 
their dependants, as a reward for political 
corruption. 

“ In the rash rejection of the late overture 
to treat for peace, made on the part of the 
emperor of the French, on the flimsy pre- 
text of a treaty of alliance between his Ma- 
jesty and Ferdinand the seventh, where in 
truth no such treaty is in existence, we can- 
not but deeply lament not only the loss of 


@n opportunity totreat for peace, more ~* 
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vourable than in all probability will again 
occur, but also to see in that rejection the 
determination of the oligarchy to engage 
the nation in interminable war ; and this, 
too, at a moment when not only by rejec- 
tion of all offers, Russia was exposed to 
danger, but this country itself was on the 
eve of a war with America, which not only 
threatens to leave your manufacturers out 
of employment, but also to deprive this 
country of its only resource of relief, in 
case of an unfavourable harvest, and at a 
time when the augmentation of taxes in 
the space of the last twenty years only, 
has swelled a burthen of fifteen to a bur- 
then of seventy millions a year; and 
during the same period has so added to 
the public debt and the paper money, as 
to leave not the smallest hope of redeem- 
ing the one, or of restoring the credit of 
the other. Sinecure offices, pensions and 
grants of public money, have been given 
to an enormous amount, without the sanc- 
tion of any public service—money voted 
out of the pockets of the people by those 
who did not represent them. The galling 
effects of the system are seen in the harsh- 
ness, thé insolence, the partiality and 
tyranny of tax commissioners, comumis- 
sioners of excise, and their inferior agents, 
whose almost diurnal visitations place the 
purse of every man in a constant state of 
requisition, unhinging property, dissi- 
pating the resources, and exhausting the 
patience of a loyal and suffering nation. 

« As a melancholy accompaniment of 
these evils, we behold a rapid increase of 
paupers, of misery, and of crimes ; and in 
addition, we have the pain of observing a 
systematic practice in the Court of King’s- 
bench, of construing lawin a manner hos- 
tile to the freedom of the subject ; an evi- 
dent decline in the independence of the 
bar, and an unconstitutional use of that 
succedaneum for the hateful court of Star- 
chamber, Ex-Officio Informations with 
special juries; and, finally, as the means 
of securing non-resistance from an op- 
pressed people. 

« We are shocked at the establishment 
of inland fortresses throughout the land, 
under the name of barracks, and in the 
introduction and progressive increase of 
foreign mercenary troops, by the employ- 
ment of foreigners in offices of trust, civil 
and military, in defianceof the Act of Set- 
tlement, the rights of Englishmen, and the 
common law of the land. 

« In all these things, and in many others 


which we forbear to name, we see mani- 
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fested the influence of that rapacious and 
insolent oligarchy; who, while they 
scruple not to enrich themselves with the 
spoils of the people, invariably speak of 
them with contempt and opprobrium. 

« We beg leave, therefore, humbly to 
represent to your Royal Highness our firm 
conviction, that it is only by promoting a 
constitutional Reform in the Commons 
House of Parliament, and thereby ob- 
taining the cordial support of the nation 
against those who are now usurping the 
prerogatives of the crown, by means of 
the power which they have purloined 
from the people, that your Royal Highness 
will be able to form a strong and efficient 
government, equal to the perilous state of 
affairs, or to adopt and put in force such 
measures as can effectyally secure internal 
tranquillity, national in‘ependence, and 
finally obtain a safe and permanent peace. 

« Amongst the many misfortunes, both 
from within and without, which the nation 
has experienced, we account it not amongst 
the least, that after the odious borough 
oligarchy had for three months actually 
suspended the kingly part of the con: 
stitution, and then imposed on your Royal 
Highness restrictions on the royal pre- 
rogatives, as insulting as unconstitutional 
and unnecessary, they took care to leave 
the nation exposed to similar danger, 
to the same unsettled hazardous con- 
dition, in the event of the demise of your 
Royal Highness (whom God long pre- 
serve,) that so in such event.they might 
have a pretence for renewing their factious 
usurpations, for fabricating new restric- 
tions, and keeping the crown in a state of 
pupilage, which ought to be independent. 
This we esteem veculiarly offensive, when 
in the person of the Princess Charlotte, 
your Royal Highness’s daughter and only 
child, being now of legal age, a Regency 
might, according to former precedent, 
with evident propriety, be established, so 
as to.ensure the nation against the uncer- 
tainties and dangers to which it is other- 
wise exposed. 

« We beg leave humbly to represent to 
your Royal Highness, that those only de- 
ceive you who pretend that this coun- 
try can be restored to safety and content, 
except by redressing the grievances of the 
people, by strictly applying the public 
money to public services alone, by extend- 
ing the benefits of the constitution to per- 
sons of all religious persuasions, without 
distinction ; above all by restoring to the 
people their undoubted rights, * claimed, 
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demanded, and insisted on,’ but unforty. 
nately, not established at the Revolution, 
amongst which the chief and paramount 
is, the free choice of their representatives 
in the Commons House of Parliament—on 
the restoration of which, we are firml 
persuaded, mainly depends the stability 
of the throne, the independence of the 
country, and the liberty of the people.” 

The motion not being seconded, was 
lost of course. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 29. 


West Inpies.] Mr. Jackson, after an 
eulogy on the character of the West India 
planters, who he said in accomplishmenis 
and humanity were equal to the most po- 
lished society of England ; and after seve. 
ral other remarks delivered in tvo lowa 
tone to be heard distinctly in the gallery, 
moved that.an Address be presented to 
the Prince Regent for a copy of the 
speech of governor Eliott, on bis arrival at 
Antigua ; and for a copy of his letter to 
lord Liverpool, in which were contained 
some charges against the planters of the 
Leeward islands. He stated it to be his 
intention, unless the matter were taken 
up by government, to bring forward some 
motion in justification of the planters. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that the ob- 
servations of governor Eliott were made to 
justify his own conduct, and were not in- 
tended to retlect disgrace on the body of 
the West India planters. 

Mr. Browne said, he was not aware of 
the motion of his hon. friend, until he saw 
his notice in the papers of this morning, 
and though he admitted that at this late 
period of the session no useful object could 
be attained by the discussion, yet he saw 
nothing in the objections of the noble lord 
to prevent the papers being laid upon 
the table, as the foundation of any motion 
which his hon. friend might make upon 
them in the next session. Connected as 
he was with the island of Antigua by 
ties of public duty, and private friendship 
dear to his heart, it was matter of the 
greatest satisfaction to him, to hear the 
injurious representations of Mr. Eliott re- 
pelled by the high and disinterested aur 
thority of his hon. friend. He had him- 
self spent ten of the happiest years of his 
life in the island of Antigua, and he should 
do a violence to his own feelings if he. 
were to hesitate to express his cordial 
concurrence in the just description which, 
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had been given by his hon. friend of the 
state of society, and of the high honour 
and integrity of the piblic administration 
of that island; there were indeed in that 
jsland, as his hon. friend had truly stated, 
men who would adorn and distinguish any 
society on earth, men of as enlightened 
minds, and of as honourable feelings as 
were to be found in any part of his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions ; and the general cha- 
racter of its public administration needed 
not the aid of his feeble testimony. It 
had been the subject of general com- 
mendation of all persons who had visited 
the colonies in-any public authority, and 
he might with confidence look to the con- 
curring testimony of the opposite bench 
in this respect. But while he endeavour- 
ed torescue the island of Antigua, from 
, the application of Mr. Eliott’s remarks, 
let it not be thought, that he admitted the 
justice or the fairness of their application 
to the other islands of his government; 
on the contrary, as far as his own know- 
ledge went, he firmly believed them to 
be unfounded and unjust in the general 
sense in which Mr. Eliott had used them ; 
but there were circumstances connected 
with this case not to be passed over, which 
destroyed the credit of Mr. Eliott’s opi- 
nions. At the very time that he took 


upon himself to pronounce so general a 


condemnation of whole communities, he 
had not in fact visited more than one of 
the islands to which his observations were 
thought to apply. He had landed in the 
island of Antigua, the seat of his govern- 
ment, where he had remained up to the 
date of his public letter, with the excep- 
tion of a short visit to the island of Mont- 
serrat, and yet, without the opportunity 
of any personal observation, without the 
means of acquiring that intimate accurate 
personal knowledge upon which alone 
his opinions ought to be founded, he takes 
upon himself to pronounce a _ general 
sweeping charge of moral and intellectual 
incompetency for the common duties of 
civilized life against the whole communi- 
ties of the different islands of his govern- 
ment. But the error of Mr. Eliott’s con- 
duct does not rest here. He appears to 
have moulded his opinions of the general 
state of his government, according to his 
own notion of the temper and feelings of 
those to whom those opinions were ex- 
pressed. At the very period of his public 
letter in which he boldly ventures to pro- 
nounce the state of society as unfit for the 
duties of legislators or jurors, at that yery 
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period of time he declares in other letters, 
as his hon. friend had informed the House, 
that he had met with many men of very 
superior. talents and endowments, men of 
great suavity of manners, with whom he 
could with pleasure pass the residue of 
his life; these were circumstances which 
altogether discredited the judgment of 
Mr. Eliott, and went a great way to prove 
his utter disqualification for the high situa- 
tion which he held. It betrayed, to say the 
least of it, a gross inconsistency, ill-suited 
to the gravity and importance of the oc- 
casion on which he was writing, and 
forcibly pointed out to the noble lord the 
necessity of his recall. It was impossible 


that under the general feeling towards 


Mr. Eliott, that the public interests, under 
his administration, could be maintained 
in a spirit of union and affection, or the 
public authority supported in a spirit of 
dignity and respect; even if his opinions 
had rested upon something of a founda- 
tion, after they had beeen announced to 
the world, (whether discreetly or not he 
would not stop to enquire,) it was impossi- 
ble to suppose that Mr. Eliott could re- 
main in the government, with any satis- 
faction to himself, or with any advantage 
to the public interests ; but discredited as 
they were by Mr. Eliott himself, unfound- 
ed as they were in the judgment of others, 
it would be little short of madness to con 
tinue him in an authority which he could 
not exercise in the hearts and in the af. 
fections of the people. He gave there~ 
fore his support to the motion, in an 
anxious hope that a more ample discus- 
sion should be had upon the subject. 

Mr. Stephen said, that the remarks 
of governor Eliott were called for in 
vindication of his own conduct. He al- 
lowed, that among the planters there 
were men of exemplary humanity,—the 
more to be admired, as in a state where 
negro-slavery was allowed there must be 
a perpetual tendency to harden and cor- 
rupt the mind ; but this humanity, he was 
sorry to say, especially among the lower 
orders, was not extended to the black po- 
pulation. What had been the case at St. 
Kitts, and at Tortola? At the first place a 
man, who had been guilty of the most 
cruel enormities towards his slaves, had 
been acquitted; and a printer had been 
indicted, convicted, and imprisoned, for 
publishing merely an ungarbied state- 
ment of the trial. At Tortola, when 
Hodges had been found guilty of murder 
—one murder out of fifty of the most sa~ 
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vage description—what had been the dif- 
ficulty ? Not to prevent, as might be ex- 
pected, a premature exection by an indig- 
nant populace, but to enforce the execution. 
The governor had been forced to leave the 
seat of government, to proclaim martial law 
in Tortola, and to reside there 10 days to 
prevent disturbance,—and this was neces- 
sary by reason of the prejudices of the 
white population against those unfortu- 
nate beings who were of a different colour 
from themselves. He thought, therefore, 
that governor Eliott was justified in the 
statement which he had made. 

Mr. Browne said, he was no apologist 
for the crimes either of Mr. Hodge or Mr. 
Huggins, and that he gave full credit to 
Mr. Eliott for his firmness in carrying 
the sentence of Mr. Hodge into execution, 
but he was desirous of setting the hon. 
gentleman right with respect to the ge- 
neral feeling of the whites upon that sub- 
ject. It was unfairly insinuated by Mr. 
Eliott that a resistance to his execution 
was to be expected; on the contrary, he 
iad been informed, and he believed it to be 
true, that the whole population was cla- 
morous for the execution. He had had 
that information from persons who were 
on the spot at the time, and the measure 
-Of calling out the militia was decisive upon 
the point. The militia is composed of 
the whole white population, as the hon. 
gentleman very well knew: and if a re- 
sistance was to be expected from that 
class, Mr. E. could not have been so 
unwise as to trust the militia with arms to 
do that which they were resisting without 
arms. It was true, and it was to be la- 
mented, that the jury, or a majority of the 
jury, did recommend Hodge to mercy ; but 
the sense of the whole white population 
was not to be conclusively deduced from 
that circumstance. And he firmly be- 
lieved from every information he had had, 
and from the dependance which Mr. Eliott 
himself placed on the militia, that the 
public voice demanded, rather than re- 
sisted the execution. 

Mr. Jackson also bore testimony, from 
his personal knowledge of the island of 
Tortola, that the majority of the white po- 
pulation were decidedly for the execution 
of that scoundrel (Mr. Hodge). As to 
Mr. Huggins, he believed that the jury 
could not legally convict him; but his 
conduct was so reprobated that there was 
hardly a whiie inhabitant of respectability 
fn any of the islands who would associate 
with him, 
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Mr. Stephen, in explanation, said, thas 
he had by no means meant to confine his 
charge of barbarous antipathy to the 
blacks, to the lower orders of the whites, 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Huggins, for exam. 
ple, belonged to the richer classes, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer regretted 
much that ever this paper had been made 
public; and he hoped the inconvenience 
of the publicity would be a caution to 
members who were about moving for the 
production of similar papers, as when they 
were once ordered to be laid on the table 
of the House, it was impossible to avoid 
publicity, He then suggested to the hon, 
mover, whether it would not be as well to 
postpone this motion till next session, 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


Army Acency.] Mr. Cochrane John. 
stone rose to move for the production of 
certain papers relative to Army Agents, 
He expressed his regret that he had not 
the good fortune to be a member of the 
Honse in an early part of the session, 
otherwise he should have considered it 
his bounden duty to have followed up 
these motions which he made in the year 
1807 on this subject, and to have asked 
leave to bring in a Bill for superseding 
the present mode of conducting the army 
business through private agents, by- the 
appointment of a general Board of Agency 
under the authority of the legislature. 
The present session being so near its ter- 
mination, it was impossible to bring ina 
Bill of such magnitude and importance 
now; all that could be done, therefore, 
was to move for certain papers and docue 
ments, that members during the recess 
might be enabled to form a correct judg- 
ment on the measure, which he should 
consider it his duty to bring under theit 
view early in the next session. The ob- 
ject of the Bill, which he should then have 
the honour of submitting to their conside- 
ration, would be to abolish the present 
mode of agency, and to substitute in its 
place a general board of agency; the 
members of which to be selected from the 
most respectable of the present agents. 
By the adoption of this plan, an immense 
annual saving would accrue to the public, 
amply sufficient to increase the pay of the 
subalterns in the army, independent of the 
important consideration that it would 
secure the faithful application of the pub- 
lic monies, which are now exposed to 

reat risk, by suffering immense sums to 
Be issued monthly in advance to army 
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agents, without adequate securities. The 
House might be told that the colonels of 
regiments were responsible for the army 
agents ; but it should be recollected, that 
many of those officers were soldiers of 
fortune, however brave and deserving, and 
it was not fit that they should be respon- 
sible. He was sure that it would be imwn- 
possible to find sufficient security in se- 
yeral cases. The house of Messrs. Green- 
wood, who had only 23 regiments when 
the duke of York was: appointed Com- 
mander in Chief, are now agents for 176 
battalions of the line, out of 284 which 
constitute the British establishment ; and 
they also are agents for 15 regiments of 
nilitia, for the whole of the artillery, and 
different branches under the Board of 
Ordnance. Such an immense accumula- 
tion of public business, in the hands of 
one private house, ought always to be 
viewed with extreme caution by the go- 
vernment of this country; for in what a 
situation would the whole army and all the 
public officers of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment be placed, were such a house to stop 
payment! The hon. gentleman did not 
mean to call in question the honour, inte- 
grity, and credit of Messrs. Greenwood’s 
house: he knew that gentleman well, and 
that he had done many good and gene- 
rous acts; but as a member of parliament 
he was of opinion, that such a vast accu- 
mulation of public business should not 
be entrusted to one individual, however 
high his credit and character may be. 
We had lately seen houses of the greatest 
respectability, even as high in credit as 
Messrs. Greenwoods, stop payment; and 
therefore it was an imperious duty on that 
House, even before they separated, to 
make the necessary arrangements for the 
security of the public money. Let gen- 
tlemen recollect, that independent of 
Messrs. Greenwood’s being agents for al- 
most the whole army, they are also private 
bankers, and that the profits of bankers 
arise, either from discounting bills, or 
gambling in the funds. If he was cor- 
rectly informed, Mr. Greenwood receives 
at least 80,0001. a year from government 
for his trouble, independent of the benefit 
which must result to him, from the im- 
mense issues of:public money for the:pay 
of the army, which he receives always 
one month in advance. Why such anex- 
pensive and hazardous system should be 
persisted in after the very able opinions 
how on the table of the House, recom- 


mending the appointment of a board under 
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the authority of the legislature, he would 
not now stop to enquire; he was not one 
of those who supposed it was continued, 
because Mr. Greenwood is agent for 45 
members of parliament—No, he attributed 
it to an influence in another quarter ; but 
he trusted the House would exert that 
energy and spirit, which was their bounden 
duty, in putting an end to asystem, cal- 
culated only to enrich individuals at the 
expence of the public, when the subject 
shall be brought before them early next 
session. Upon the proposed plan of abo- 
lishing army agents, there might be a die 
versity of opinions; but surely, in regard 
to placing the public monies in a state of 
security, there could be none. Agreeable 
to the present regulations, the army 
agents receive the pay of the army one 
month in advance; consequently the ad- 
vances to such a house as Messrs. Green- 
woods, who have monopolized almost the 
whole army, must. be enormous and in- 


credible. ‘The hon. gentleman said, he 


had perused with particular satisfaction @ 
Bill lately passed through the House, for 
regulating the office of agent general for 
the volunteers and local militia. In that 
Bill bad been inserted a very proper clause, 
enacting, that all Bills drawn by the said 
agent for public services, should be made 
payable atthe Bank of England. Why 
had not a similar Bill been brought in to 
place the public monies, now entrusted to 
army agents, in the same state of security ? 
He knew of no good reason against such a 
measure, and he trusted, that before the 
House separated, his Majesty’s ministers 
would attend to it. The issues for the 
volunteers and Jocal militia did not exceed 
1,200,000/. a year, while those to army 
agents amount to more than 12,000,000/, 
several millions of which must pass 
through the -house of Messrs. Green- 
woods alone, without any adequate secu- 
rity. He therefore trusted, government 
would adopt the same regulations for the 
security of public monies entrusted ‘to 
army agents, that had been ‘so wisely ap- 
plied to the office of agent general’ for vo- 
lunteers and local militia, the establish 
ment of which office alone saved ‘30,0001, 
a year tothe government. He-was confi- 
dent, two most important benefits would 
result from such an arrangement :—Ist, 
Security of the public monies and 2dly, 
That regimental accounts would be much 
sooner audited, for there could be no 
doubt that what retarded their adjustment, 
arese principally from the large sums of 
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money remaining in the agents’ hands, 
who threw every obstacle in the way of 
settling the accounts, in order that they 
might longer retain the balances in their 
hands. The country is now paying 
40,000]. a year for auditing public ac- 
counts—no measure would tend to reduce 
that expence more than adopting the 
wise regulation of placing all public 
monies in the Bank of England, and mak- 
ing all public bills payable there. The 
hon. gentleman concluded by moving for 
those papers he conceived necessary for 
the House to form a correct judgment on 
the propriety of the motion he should 
have the honour of submitting to their 
consideration’ next session: namely, for 
leave to bring in a Bill to abolish the pre- 
sent mode of conducting army business by 
private agents: and to appoint in their 
stead a Board of Agency under the sanction 
of the legislature, the members of which to 
be selected from the most respectable of 
the present army agents. The hon. gen- 
tleman then moved the following Resolu- 
tions :—“ Ist, That there be laid before 
this House an Account of the annual sums 
of money paid or due to each and every 
of the army agents in Great Britain and 
Ireland, by way of campensation for their 
trouble in the affairs of the different regi- 
ments, or any business entrusted to their 
care, comprehending every regiment or 
corps of whatever description paid by 
Great Britain or Ireland, specifying the 
names of those agents, and the amount 
paid or due to each, from the 25th day of 
December, 1810, to the 24th day of De- 
cember, 1811; and that the said return be 
made out in numerical order, agreeable to 
the lists of the army, militia, fencibles, 
&e. &c. published by authority.—2d, 
That there be laid before this House an 
Account of the annual sums of money paid 
or due to each and every of the army 
agents, by way of compensation for their 
trouble in the management of the royal 
artillery, royal engineers, brigade of 
royal ‘artillery drivers, waggon train, or 
any other corps or body of men paid by 
the Board of Ordnance, specifying the 
names of those agents, and the amount 
= or due to each, from the 25th day of 

ecember, 1810, tothe 24th day of. De- 
cember, 1811.—3d, That there be laid 
before this House a Statement of the sums 
of money paid annually to each and-every 
of the army agents, for pay, staff, contin- 
gencies, &c.-for the regiments of the line, 
militia, or otherwise, under their agency, 
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from the 25th day of December, 1810, to 
the 24th day of December, 1811; for 
what periods these payments are made in 
advance, and the names of those’ agents 
who receive the same, with the amount of 
the securities, (if any) given by them for 
the faithful discharge of the trust reposed 
in them.—4th, That there be laid before 
this House a statement of the sums of 
money paid annually by the Board of 
Ordnance to each and évery of the army 
agents, for the pay, staff, contingencies, 
&c. for the royal artillery, royal engi- 
neers, or any other corps or body of men 
in that department, from the 25th day of 
December, 1810, to the 24th day of De- 
cember, 1811; for what periods these 
payments are made in advance, and the 
names of those agents who receive the same, 
with the amount of the securities (if any) 
given by them for the faithful discharge 
of the trust reposed in them.—3th, That 
there be laid before this House a states 
ment of the balances, to the latest period, 
for or against the army agents, as far as 
they have been able to be ascertained by 
the books of the Pay-office, and the docu. 
ments in the War office; and from what 
period these balances have been due— 
6th, That there be laid before this House 
a state of the balances, to the latest periods, 
for or against any of the agents in the de- 
partment of the Board of Ordnance, as far 
as they have been able to be ascertained; 
and from what period these balances have 
been due.—7th, That there be laid before 
this House a Statement of the annual ex- 
pence attending the department of the 
paymaster. of the royal marines, from 
the 25th day of December, 1810, to the 
24th day of December, 1811, with a re 
turn of the number of marines on the 
establishment for that period.” 

Mr. Long did not rise to oppose the 
Resolutions generally, but he thought, 
when the balances due by the agents to 
the public were called for, in point of 
fairness, those due’.by the public to the 
agents should be forthcoming — (Mr. 
Johnstone said across the table, that the 
Resolutions were so framed as to embrace 
both.) In fact, large balances had been 
due to them, in consequence of the per- 
plexity of the regimental accounts, which 
retarded their examination ; but the pre- 
sent Secretary at War had turned his atten- 
tion to the subject, and had established a 
system which would enable them to make 
a progress in those accounts, the difficulty 
of examining which should not be refer« 
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red to the agents, but to the regimental 
aymasters. A large sum of money he 
knew was owing by the public to Mr. 
Greenwood, and the Secretary at War, in 
consequence, found it necessary to order a 
payment to be made to him; and yet the 
impression conveyed by the speech of the 
hon. gentleman was, that the public 
money was paid at risk, and that sums 
were due by Mr. Greenwood to the pub- 
lic. He wished that the motion for the 
account of the balances might be deferred, 
until the accounts were in a more forward 
state. He was sure the hon. gentleman 
would find it very difficult to carry the 
plan of a general agency into effect, which 
would entirely alter the present mode of 
payment pursued in the army. As to any 
influence to procure the agency of regi- 
ments, he knew of none. The colonels 
employed the agents as their servants, 
and became security for them; whether 
that security was sufficient, was another 
thing. 

Mr. Dent said, it was an undoubted fact, 
that the agents had sums due to them. 
One house had failed to whom govern- 
ment owed a large balance, and he be- 
lieved’ the account was not settled to this 
hour. He thought it unfair in the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Johnstone) to particu- 
larizé- one bouse, instead of speaking 
generally. In the course of his speech, 
he had observed, that Mr. Greenwood 
was employed by 45 members of parlia- 
ment, and he had also spoken of a higher 
power. Did he mean to say, that that 
higher power participated in the profits of 
the agent? When he mentioned the 176 
battalions, he must surely have known 
that every colonel appointed his own 
agent; and if the higher character of Mr. 
Greenwood over other agents drew such a 
number to him, it redounded greatly to his 
credit, for he believed no influence what- 
ever was used. 

Sir F, Burdett could see no reason why 
there should not be an uniform mode for 
the payment, of the army, and a board 
appointed to superintend it. It appeared 
¥ery suspicious that one man should have 
engrossed almost the whole agency of the 
army. If, as was said, an intimacy sub- 
sisted between the gentleman alluded to 
and the duke of York, it was not then dif- 
ficult to perceive the influence that occa- 
sioned this monopoly, for it could not be 
considered wonderful that the colonels of 
regiments should have that connection in 
siew. Mr. Greenwood’s business alone 
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was probably worth from 60 to 80,0002. 
per annum, but he was sure that if a board 
was appointed, a very great saving would 
accrue to the public.—The right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Long) observed, that seve- 
ral of the agents, particularly Mr. Green- 
wood, had balances due to them from go- 
vernment. He believed that the public 
money was always greatly in advance to 
the agents, and it was infinitely better 
that it should be lodged in the Bank of 
England, and the bills for the different 
services be made payable there, as was 
the case in the Bill lately passed for regu- 
lating the office of agent-general for the 
volunteers and local militia —When the 
right hon. gentleman spoke of the regi- . 
mental accounts not being made up, he 
thought it argued a great deal of neglect, 
and that ft ought to be inquired into. Sir 
Francis referred to the cases of several 
agents who had made away with them- 
selves, particularly Mr. Hesse, and that 
the House ought to know what balances 
were owing by them. 

Mr. Rose said, while he held the situa- 
tion at present occupied by his right hon. 
friend (Mr: Long), he endeavoured to 
bring those accounts to a settlement; 
and that it had not been done arose not 
from a dereliction of duty in the persons 
connected with the Pay-office, but from 
the extreme difficulty attending regimental 
accounts. The agents, he could aver, in 
many instances, had large sums due to 
them from the public, and, with respect to 
Mr. Greenwood, that was the case. He 
did not know that gentleman—he never 
conversed with him in his life ; but it was 
due to his character to state, that he be- 
lieved no man could conduct himself more 
honourably. The idea of a general agency 
was not new, but though some advantages 
might be derived from it, they would be 
greatly outweighed by the evils it would 
probably occasion. " 

Mr. Parnell was of opinion, that the Re- 
ports of the Commissioners of Military In- 
quiry had been shamefully neglected. If 
their suggestions had been followed, in 
his opinion, all this confusion of accounts 
would have been avoided. The country 
had been put to an enormous expence for 
enquiries into various branches of the pub- 
lic service; 50 or 60,0001. had been paid 
to commissioners ; and he could wish to 
have it shewn that great practical benefits 
had resulted from those labours. 

Mr. Rose wished merely to state his a 
fect conviction, that the insinuation of am 
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improper influence being exerted to give 
a monopoly of regimental agencies to a 
particalar individual was utterly unfound- 
ed. He believed there never had been an 
interference of any kind made use of by 
the personage alluded to. 

Mr. Long said, that the Bill introduced 
by Mr. Burke, -which directed a different 
account to be opened for every regiment 
of the line, and rendered a variety of de- 
tails necessary, rendered it impracticable 
for any Secretary at War to investigate 
them all. When every soldier in the army 
had his separate account, it was natural 
that there should be much perplexity and 
confusion: it was therefore impossible to 
go through the accounts with all the cele- 
rity which the public interest required. If 
there was a defect in the system, it arose 
from an attempt to produce a very great 
degree of accuracy. He knew if that ac- 
curacy was not preserved, the work would 
be sooner performed ; but by giving up a 
fraction here and there, a very serious loss 
would result. Therefore the Secretary at 
War was at present endeavouring to draw 
up the accounts on the plan laid down in 
Mr. Burke’s Bill. There was no doubt 
that large sums had been due to Mr. 
Greenwood from the public. As to the 
influence of a higher power, which had 
been alluded to, hé thought it would be 
more just if the hon. gentleman, instead of 
dealing in insinuations, would make a di- 
rect charge. The fact was, the colonel of 
every regiment appointed his own agent, 


and what authority was there to interfere 


with that right? For his own part, he 
never heard of any such interference on 
the part of the duke of York. When the 
hon. gentleman said that the public money 
was placed at risk, because Mr. Greenwood 
had so many agencies, he could not help 
expressing his belief that it was as safe in 
his hands as in those of any other agent. 
Mr. Cochrane Johnstone said, the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Long) had no right 
to attack him as wishing to have an ac- 
count only of the balances against the 
agents: the words of one of the Resolu- 
tions expressly were,—“ for and against.”’ 
He also stated, that when he made a simi- 
lar motion in 1807 for balances, the right 
hon. gentleman then replied, that it would 
be impossible to give it, from the compli- 
cated state of the accounts. He had re- 
ceived the same answer now, and he dared 
say the same answer would be given 
twenty years after this. In speaking of 
the house of Greenwood, he meant not to 
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cast any reflection on it. Mr. Greenwood 
he knew to be a man who had performed 
many excellent acts, but on public grounds 
he did not think it right that an individaa} 
should monopolize almost the whole army, 
and what he stated would apply to al} 
army agents. The hon. gentleman was 
aware that the present system of pay lists 
was complex, and he suggested the pro. 
priety of making them out only twice 
a-year instead of four times, which would 
reduce the number of accounts to be exa 
mined. To this he particularly called the 
attention of the House, that no answer had 
been given to his suggestion for lodgin 
the monies ia the bank of England; and 
that all bills should be made payable 
there, as is the case with the agent-gene. 
ral for volunteers and local militia. There 
might be a diversity of opinion with re 
spect to a board of agency, but none could 
exist as to putting the money in perfect 
security. By one individual house mono- 
polizing almost the whole army, the pub. 
lic monies were undoubtedly exposed to 
greater risk than by dividing the business 
in the hands of other agents. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, thought, in the 
present state of public credit, the hon, 
gentleman should have been perfectly sure 
that a large balance was due by Mr. 
Greenwood before he made the assertion, 
and he did not see why that gentleman 
should be particularly alluded to. 

Mr. C. Johnstone here interrupted Mr. 
Martin, and stated, that he was in the 
judgment of the House, if he had ever said 
that any balance was due by Mr. Green- 
wood, or any other house. All he stated 
was, and he still maintained his opinion, 
that Mr. Greenwood did not find security 
sufficient for the enormous sums of money 
which passed through his hands, and which 
were always paid one month in advance. 
In referring particularly to Mr. Green- 
wood, it was because he really was almost 
the only agent, having monopolized the 
greatest part of the army. 

Mr. Martin did not mean to say that the 
hon. gentleman did, in direct terms, assert 
that Mr. Greenwood was a considerable 
debtor to the public; but it must be in the 
recollection of every gentleman present, 
that, by insinuation, it was so to be under- 
stood; for of what importance was it to 
the public that large sums were received 
by the House if they were repaid? Such 
an insinuation, out of doors, would rete 
der a man liable to a heavy action. 
He was glad to hear it asserted, by those 
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who bad the opportunity of knowing the 
fact, that there was, upon the whole, 
looking to the receipt and expenditure, a 
balance due by the public to that respect- 
able house. 

The Resolutions were put and carried 
nem, CON. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, July 30. 


Tae Prince Recent’s SpEEcH AT THE 
Ciosz oF THE SEssion.] The archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Lerd Chancellor, the 
esrl of Harrowby, the earl of Westmorer 
land, and the earl of Liverpool, took their 
seats in their robes, as his Majesty’s com- 
missioners for notifying the royal assent 
toa Bill, and for proroguing the parlia- 
ment. 

Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, was sent to the 
Commons to require their attendance. 

Shortly afterwards the Speaker, and 
several members of the House of Commons, 
came to the bar. 

A commission for giving the royal as- 
sent to a Bill was read by the reading clerk 
at the table. , : 

The royal assent was notified, in the 
usual form, to the Insolvent Debtors’ Bill 
for England. 

The Lord Chancellor, in the name of his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, deliver- 
ed the following Speech :— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“In terminating the present session of 

parliament, his royal highness the Prince 


Regent has commanded us to express to’ 


you the deep concern and sorrow which he 
feels at the continuance of his Majesty’s 
lamented indisposition. 

“ His Royal Highness regrets the inter- 
ruptions which have occurred in the pro- 
gress of public business, during this long 
and laborious session, in consequence of 
an event which his Royal Highness must 
ever deplore. The zeal and unwearied 
assiduity with which you have persevered 
in the discharge of the arduous duties im- 
posed upon you by the situation of the 
country, and the state of public affairs, 
demands his Royal Highness’s warmest 
acknowledgements. 

“The assistance which you have ena- 
bled his Royal Highness to continue to 
the brave and loyal nations of the penin- 
sula is calculated to produce the most 
beneficial effects. 

“ His Royal Highness most warmly 
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participates in those sentiments of appro- 
bation which you have bestowed on the 
consummate skill and intrepidity displayed 
in the operations which led to the cap- 
ture of the important fortresses of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz during the present 
campaign ; and his Royal Highness con- 
fidently trusts that the tried valour of 
the allied forces under the distinguished 
command of general the earl of Welling- 
ton, combined with the unabated spirit and 
Steady perseverance of the Spanish and 
Portuguese nations, will finally bring the 
contest in that quarter to an issue, by 
which the independence of the peninsula 
will be effectually secured. : 

«The renewal of the war in the North 
of Europe furnishes an additional proof of 
the little security which can be derived 
from any submission to the usurpations 
and tyranny of the French government. 
His Royal Highness is persuaded, that you 
will be sensible of the great importance of 
the struggle in which the emperor of Rus« 
sia has been compelled to engage, and that 
you will approve of his Royal Highness 
affording to those powers who may be 
united in this contest, every degree of co- 
Operation and assistance, consistent with 
his other engagements, and with the inte- 
rests of his Majesty’s dominions. 

« His Royal Highness has commanded 
us to assure you, that he views with most 
sincere regret the hostile measures which 
have been recently adopted by the go- 
vernment of the United States of America 
towards this country. His Royal High- 
ness is nevertheless willing to hope, that 
the accustomed relations of peace and 
amity between the two countries may 
yet be restored; but if his expectations 
in this respect should be disappointed by 
the conduct of the government of the 
United States, or by their perseverance in 
any unwarrantable pretensions, he will 
most fully rely on the support of every 
class of his Majesty’s subjects, in a contest 
in which the honour of his Majesty’s 
crown and the best interests of his domi- 
nions must be involved. 

« Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

«We have it incommand from his Royal 
Highness to thank you for the liberal pro- 
vision which you have made for the ser- 
vices of the present year. His Royal 
Highness deeply regrets the burthens 
which you have found it necessary to im- 
pose upon his Majesty’s people, but he 
applauds the wisdom which bas induced 
you so largely to provide for the exi- 
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gencies of the public service, as affording 
the best prospect of bringing the contest 
in which the country is engaged to a 
successful and honourable conclusion. 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« His Royal Highness has observed, 
with the utmost concern, the spirit of 
insubordination and outrage which has 
appeared in some parts of the country, 
and which has been manifested by acts, 
not only destructive of the property and 
personal safety of many of bis — 
loyal subjects in those districts, but dis- 
graceful to the British character. His 
Royal Highness feels it incumbent upon 
him to acknowledge your diligence in the 
investigation of the causes which have led 
to these outrages, and he has commanded 
us to thank you for the wise and salutary 
measures which you have adopted on this 
occasion. It will be a principal object of 


his Royal Highness’s attention to make an 
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effectual and prudent use of the powers 
vested in him for the protection of his 
Majesty’s people; and he confidently 
trusts, that on your return into your re. 
spective counties, he may rely on your 
exertions for the preservation of the public 
peace, and for bringing the disturbers of 
it to justice. His Royal Highness mos 
earnestly recommends to you, the impor- 
tance of inculcating, by every means in 
your power, a spirit of obedience to those 
laws and of attachment to that constitution 
which provide equally for the happiness 
and welfare of all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects, and on which have hitherto de. 
pended the glory and prosperity of this 
kingdom.” 

After which a commission was read, 
for proroguing the parliament until Friday 
the 2d of October then next: and the par. 
liament was prorogued accordingly.—On 
the 29th of September the Parliament was 
dissolved, 
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The following is a fuller Report of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s Speech on Mr. Sheridan’s 
Motion relating to the Ex-Officio Infor- 
mation against Mr, Fitzpatrick, than the 
one given at p. 1116, 


Mr. Hutchinsen considered this question 
as one deeply connected with the interest 
of suffering millions of his countrymen— 
and that -the House of Commons were 
called upon to mark this proceeding with 
their decided disapprobation; particu- 
larly when they recollected the events of 
the last summer in Dublin. 

He was very far from meaning to re- 
flect on the Attorney General (Mr. Saurin) 
—whose public as well as private cha- 
racter he highly respected; but he dif- 
fered entirely with him in the view he 
seemed to have taken of the present ques- 
tion—and he regretted to be obliged to 
add, that when he recollected the part that 
gentleman had taken during the late re- 
markable trials, he could not but view his 
conduct on the present occasion with jea- 
lousy and suspicion. 

As an Irishman he felt indebted to the 
duke of Richmond, for not having, like 
some of his predecessors, viewed Protestant 
and Catholic through a different mediam— 
he had on former occasions publicly ex- 
pressed, in that House, his acknowledg- 
ments to his grace, for his general con- 
ciliatory system, which he had no doubt 
was gratefully feltby his countrymen, and 
it was therefore with deep regret he wit- 
nessed the proceedings of the last year, a 
continuation of which the threatened pro- 
secution against the printer induced him 
now to apprehend. 

It would have been wise not to have 
adopted any hasty proceeding against the 


objectionable passage alluded to, lest any.. 


such step should be considered by the Ca- 
tholics, ashe had no hesitation in declaring 
it was by himself, as an attempt to prevent 
the circulation of the book altogether.— 
But even admitting for the sake of ar- 
gument, the passage in question to be so 
highly objectionable, that, for the honour 
of justice and the government, it were 
deemed necessary to act against it—surely 
this should have been done, so as to have 
given government the least possible ad- 
vantage over the accused, and every step 
should have been taken with the utmost 
Caution and good temper. 

Doubtless had Mr. Fitzpatrick, on ap- 
pearing in the Attorney General’schamber, 
Sven up the name of the author, there 
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would have been no prosecution against 
him. The publication for which the 
printer was thus summoned to appear, he 
held in his hand; it was a work of great 
research and learning—most necessary, 
and highly calculated to enable those who 
are ignorant of Catholic disabilities, te 
comprehend their nature and extent, and 
therefore one of great utility, and which, 
considering’ its object, should have been 
treated by the government with the ut- 
most indulgence. 

The government would be highly cri- 
minal were they to make any attempt to 
prevent the circulation of this work. Let 
it be refuted if its statements are inaccurate 
and false ; but let not the strong hand of 
power be levelled against it for the pur- 
pose of silencing it altogether. 

He asked whether there was not a most 
extraordinary and lamentable ignorance 
abroad on the real merits of this question. 
What was a noble and learned lord (Ellen- 
borough) reported to have said upon this 
subject, “‘ As to considering the laws, 
which press so severely on the Roman 
Catholics, his lordship believed that any 
man of common understanding would be 
able fn a day, or even in a few hours, to 
point out what immediately required 
repeal.” Could this noble lord (ob- 
served Mr. H.) have been in any other, 
than a complete state of ignorance as to 
the numberless disabilities which at pre- 
sent attach upon the Catholics, when he 
gravely made such a declaration. 

Are we not justified in concluding, that 
the Protestant community at large of this 
country, must be also in gross ignorance 
of the operation of those laws, when a 
learned lord chief justice of the land ap- 
pears so totally unacquainted with them. 

How evident then is the necessity of 
such a publication, which, in the appre- 
hension of many, it is now the intention of 
government to put down. 

But it appears that the ministers were 
not consulted upon the proceeding of the 
Attorney General—Why so—Was it be- 
cause. the Irish government felt confident, 
that they would be countenanced by mi- 
nisters in every proceeding, however in- 
discreet, against the Catholics? Was it, 
that they knew they might insult and out- 
rage them, as they had with impunity 
been permitted to do during the last year ¢ 

Can the duke of Richmond, or any man, 
really believe, that the present cabinet is 
sincerely disposed to be friendly to those 
claims, which they have even refused to 
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bind themselves to discuss ?——-Can the Ca- 
tholics themselves have any rational re- 
liance of ultimate success, when their 
claims are to be decided upon by such 
men ?—Hear what they say. 

« The keeper of the King’s conscience, 
alluding to his high station—to the sin- 
cerity of his actions, which he observed 
no man had a right te question—calling 
his God to witness, had in the most solema 
manuer protested against those claims, and 
charged the Catholics with holding prin- 
ciples hostile to those establishments— 
which his lordship reminded the House, 
he was bound to defend—and declared 
that in his opinion, they could take no 
oaths of adequate security, and if he were 
even to stand alone, he would resist their 
claims. The noble earl and first minister 
of state, asked why they would not take 
the oath of supremacy, and stoutly de- 
clared his determination to oppose con- 
cession in limine. While the noble vis- 


count, the home secretary, under whose | 
ministerial management their island is at | 


present placed, declares the Catholics to 


be in a state of imperfect allegiance, and | 


denies generally that they experience any 


real grievance from the operation of the 
| was, however, prevented by the Irish go- 


penal code.” 


How then, with a cabinet so composed, 
can the Catholics have any confidence. 
that their claims will meet with dispas- | 
should | 
the duke of Richmond have felt it at all | 
necessary to consult with such ministers, | 
as to any proceeding which it may be. 


sionate consideration.—Or why 


his grace’s pleasure to take, on this, or 


any other subject connected with the Ca- | 
But pledged as the House | 


tholic cause, 
of Commons was to-take those claims into 


consideration early next session, it surely _ 


became their duty not to permit ministers, 
during the recess, to insult and inflame the 
great body whose cause was now pending. 

Such proceedings could have no other 


effect, but that of irritating the people of , 
| this work, whose general object is of the 


Treland. 

It was nothing ‘less than madness to act 
upon such a principle. 
he entertained considerable apprehensions 
from recent occurrences, which he could 
not but consider as ominous of an evil dis- 


position, lurking somewhere—a disposition | 


to inflame. 

Publications had recently appeared in 
this country and in Ireland, obviously in- 
tended to disconnect Protestant and Ca- 
tholic. Had we not seen Mr. 


Appeal to his Protestant fellow-jurors,:in 


’ Air. Huichinson’s Speech concerning 


hostile to concession. 


He confessed that | 


Irwin’s | 
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Sligo—also the several publications from 
a clergyman in Cambridgeshire, which 
with many others of a like tendency, were 
generally and assiduously circulated 
doubtless all meant to counteract that 
conciliatory disposition which had late] 
manifested itself in different quarters. 

It was curious to mark the progress of 
this great question, and the various modes 
adopted to resist those claims. In the 
first, and early stage of their discussions, 
the Catholics were treated as a body alto. 
gether not trust-worthy, ‘and whose prin- 
ciples were in every way dangerous to the 
state; but their conduct for centuries, and 
the repeated acts of parliament in their 
favour, gave complete contradiction to 
any such charges. It was next alleged, 
that as a body, they felt no interest in the 
question—that it was interesting only to 
a few—and this great cause, involving the 
welfare of millions, was stated as being 
agitated only to further the views of some 
interested factious demagogues. 

In order to meet this objection, the 
Catholics were about to depute to an ag- 
gregate meeting, individuals from ever 
quarter of their island, who could speck 
the sentiments of the general mass. This 


vernment in the celebrated proclamation 
so often alluded to. 

The Catholics then presented a Petition 
from the Protestants of Ireland in favour 
of their claims, and notwithstanding that 
there was no counter Protestant Petition 
on the table, it has been gravely asserted, 
that the Protestants of Ireland are still 
Again—gross ig- 
norance having appeared as to the real 
state of the penal code, the Catholics put 
forth a publication of great labour and 
erudition, calculated to inform every man 
in the empire of the numerous grievances 
and disabilities under which they at pre- 
sent labour ; and because an objectionable 
passage (libellous or otherwise) appears 10 


highly laudable nature alluded to, the 
Irish government deemed it politic to 
proceed against the printer, in a mannet 
well calculated to excite the apprehension 
and alarm of the Catholic body. 
Another, and a very recent attempt has 
been made, futile indeed—that of calling 
into question the sincerity and motives, 
and vilifying the exertions of those who 
have ably and undauntedly advocated 
those claims, under every disadvantage. 
But so base a charge could not have 
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the effect of injuring those who have so 
justly entitled themselves to the confidence 
and gratitude of their Catholic fellow- 
countrymen—the manly avowal of whose 
sentiments was virulently condemned by 
those who felt themselves unequal to re- 
fute what they were so eager to defame, 
and who, in the agony of despair, impu- 
dently propagated that the Catholics 
themselves disapproved of those proceed- 
ings, of which they have, in the most un- 
qualified manner, declared their warmest 
approbation. 

These insulted millions, who constitute 
the population of one island, and the 
strength of both—who are the agricul- 
turists—traders and manufacturers—who 
contribute mainly to the support of all the 
establishments, and of the state—without 
whose arms we must retire from every 
contest, naval as well as military—who 
are the foremost in every danger, and 
the heroes in every battle—and who 
are at this moment the strength of the gal- 
Jant troops in the peninsula—without 
whose assistance the state must speedily 
perish—that such men should require any 
advocacy must be revolting to the feelings 
of every honourable and generous mind. 

He would not say to the Catholics— 
withhold your aid—decline falling into 
the ranks of my lord Wellington’s army—— 
refuse to man the proud fleets of Britain 
--in your mode of living contribute as 
little as possible to the exigencies of the 
state—stand aloof, and let the favoured 
Protestant community bear alone the 
brunt of the tremendous and awful contest 
in which the empire is at present engaged 
—No! this language he would not hold 
to the Catholics, and to their credit be it 
proclaimed, they would not be disposed to 
adopt it. But he recommended seriously 
to ministers and the House, to consider 
the disastrous results which could not 
fail to ensue, were the Catholics—insulted 
and irritated, compelled to act upon any 
such retaliatory system. 

It was therefore in order to keep the 
Catholic mind in a state of quiet, that he 
entreated ministers not to countenance any 
rash proceeding upon the present occasion, 
which might be interpreted by that body 
as directed against them. 

He admitted the publication of the 


Ex- Officio Informations in Ireland. 
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penal code to be a work which merited 
the indignation of his Majesty’s ministers ; 
and to which, if they were not the most 
faithless of the faithless to all their former 
public principles, they could not but feel 
decidedly inimical—for doubtless the 
danger to be apprehended from this 
most objectionable work—was, that it so. 
fully and completely exposed the real 
state of the Catholics, and the numberless 
disabilities under which that great body 
still laboured—that he had no hesitation in 
declaring it to be his decided opinion, that 
when the members of both Houses of par- 
liament made themselves acquainted with 
that work, there could no longer exist one 
dissentient voice to the necessity of repeal. 
Therefore a work of such a tendency, and 
of so much intrinsic value to this object, 
could not fail to have excited the indigna- 
tion and hostility of the present govern- 
ment. 

He stated, with infinite satisfaction, that 
it was his conviction, that the Protestants 
and Catholics of Ireland were generally 
most anxious to forget all religious dis- 
tinctions, and cordially to harmonize to- 
gether—but he was apprehensive of the 
mischief that might arise from the govern- 
ment’s not marking, in the most decided 
manner, their disapprobation of any pro- 
ceeding calculated to revive religious ani- 
mosity. 

Mr. Hutchinson could not but remark 
upon the late period of the session, (in the 
absence of almost every Irish member) 
when this prosecution against the printer 
commenced. 

It might be convenient to ministers to 
create a cry of No Popery—and again to 
sound the alarm bell; but he was confi- 
dent that any such attempt would be alto- 
gether of no avail in Ireland, and little to 
be apprehended even in this country— 
where even though ministers, or any 
others, were to succeed in creating any 
hostile feeling or angry declaration against 
the Catholic claims, such could only but 
redound to their disgrace and discomfiture 
—for he felt it to be his duty to apprise 
them—that the united voice of Britain 
would be ineffectually raised, to prevent 
the success of that cause, which was 
founded upon the immutable principles of 





justice, and ..ust speedily be triumphant. 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE NEGOCIATIONS IN THE MONTHS OF MAY 
AND JUNE, 1812, FOR FORMING A NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


PAPERS retativE To Lorp Liver- 
POOL’s ProposaL To Lorpj WELLESLEY, 
May 17, 1812. 


(Copy)—No. I. 

Note from Mr. Canning to Lord Wel- 
lesley, inclosing the Minute taken in 
Lord Liverpool’s presence, May 17, 
1812. 


Gloucester Lodge, May 17, 1812: 
My dear Wellesley; Linclose the mi- 
nute which I have taken in lord Liver- 
pool’s presence of the proposal which 
he was charged to convey to me.—Ever, 
my dear Wellesley, sincerely and af- 
fectionately, your’s, GEorGE CANNING. 
P. S. I shall return a written answer to 
lord Liverpool to-morrow. 


(Inclosure—No. I.) 


Minute of Conversation between Mr. 
Canning and Lord Liverpool, dated 
i7th May, 1812. 


Gloucester Lodge, Sunday, 
| May 17, 1812. 

Lord Liverpool stated to me that he 
was commanded by his royal highness the 
Prince Regent to make me the following 
communication ¢ 

That upon the melancholy event of Mr. 
Perceval’s death his Royal Highness be- 
ing desirous of continuing his administra- 
tion upon its present basis, was desirous 
also of strengthening it as much as pos- 
sible, by associating to it such persons in 
public life as agreed most nearly and gene- 
rally in the principles upon which public 
affairs had been conducted ; 

That with this view his Royal Highness 
naturally looked to lord Wellesley and 
to me: 

That he (lord Liverpool) was authorized 
to express the disposition of all his col- 
leagues to act with lord Wellesley and me, 
under an arrangement which might be at 
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once consistent with their own honour and 
duty, and honourable and satisfactory 
to us 5 

That with respect to lord Castlereagh, it 
was fair that it should be distinctly under- 
stood, that the situation in which he stands 
both in this government, and in the House 
of Commons, was to be preserved to 
him ; 

That with respect to official arrange- 
ments, he (lord L.) would not have been 
the bearer of any proposition to me, but 
one which was understood as comprising 
my friends. In answer to a question put 
by me, lord L, stated, that his colleagues 
were desirous, that he should be appoint- 
ed to the office of First Lord of the Trea- 
sury; and that this desire was known tothe 
Prince Regent, when his Royal Highness 
commanded Jord Liverpool to undertake 
this communication. 

Lord Liverpool added, that he was 
ready to answer any other enquiry that I 
might wish to make; or to clear up any 
thing that he might have imperfectly ex- 
plained. I said, that I thought it better 
to receive his communication just as he 
gave itto me: and to defer making any 
remark, or giving any answer whatever, 
until I should have communicated it to 
my friends: lord Liverpool himself under- 
taking to see lord Wellesley. 

IT would only, therefore, ask—whether 
I was to consider the opinion and policy 
of the government as remaining altogether 
unchanged upon the. question relating to 
the laws affecting the Roman Catholies ? 

Lord Liverpool answered, that his own 
opinions upon this subject remained un- 
changed ; and that he was not aware that 
those of his colleagues had undergone any 
change. 

I then wrote this minute in lord Liver- 
pool’s presence ; which he read over, and 
suggested such corrections as appeared to 
him necessary for making it. perfectly 
accurate, GrorGk CANNING. 


(A)’ 
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No. II. 


Minute of Conversation between Lord 
Wellesley and Lord Liverpool, 17th 
May, 1812. 

Apsley House, 17th May, 1812, 
[ $ past 5, p.m. 

Lord Liverpool came to me immediately 
after his visit to Mr. Canning, and re- 
mained with me for about half an hour. 
Soon after lord Liverpool’s departure, I 
received the annexed paper from Mr. 
Canning.* 

Lord Liverpool’s conversation with me 
was substantially the same as that which 
is described to have passed with Mr. Can- 
ning. Any difference which appeared, 
arose necessarily from my questions and 
observations, which were made with- 
out knowledge of what passed between 
Jord Liverpool and Mr. Canning. After 
receiving lord Liverpool’s verbal commu- 
nication, nearly in the terms stated by 
Mr. Canning, I enquired, Ist, what was 
to be the policy of the government with 
relation to the Roman Catholics ? 

To this question lord Liverpool returned 
the same answer stated in Mr. Canning’s 
paper, to have been returned to a similar 
question. 2dly, l observed to lord Liver- 
pool, that he was apprised of my opinion, 
that our efforts in the peninsula had been 
conducted on an inadequate and imper- 
fect scale, which could not be expected to 
accomplish the ultimate. objects of the war 
in that quarter. That I had for a long 
time considered an extension of our sys- 
tem in the peninsula to be indispensably 
necessary, and easily practicable: that I 
was aware of the impropriety (in my pre- 
sent situation) of urging any detailed 
questions to lord Liverpool on this point; 
but, that I mentioned it now, because it 
must form a principal consideration in my 
answer to the proposition which he had 
brought to me. 

Lord Liverpool said, that he did not 
agree in my opinion respecting the scale 
of the efforts which we had hitherto made 
in the peninsula, which he thought as 
great as it had been possible to make ; 
that there never had been any limit 
to our exertions in that quarter, but 
what arose out of the question of prac- 
ticability (that is, the means of increasing 
and supplying our armies,) and that he 
had never heard any specific plan, by 
which those means might have been car- 





* Vide Mr. Canning’s Minute, No I. 
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ried further, though the subject had 
been often most anxiously considered jn 
my presence: that circumstances had oc. 
curred since my resignation, which did 
not then exist, and into the particulars of 
which it would not be proper for him to 
enter at this time, which might enable g0- 
vernment to extend, to a certain degree, 
the military operations in the peninsula, 
and the system of himself and his col. 
leagues would be, as he contended the 
always had been, to make the greatest 
efforts in the cause of the peninsula, 
which the resodrces of the country ren- 
dered possible. ‘ 

3dly, I enquired whether all the general 
constituent parts of the present cabinet 
were to remain? He informed me that 
they were in general to remain. He be- 
lieved it was known to me, that some of 
the members of the cabinet had been long 
desirous of retiring, and would be ready, 
therefore, now to afford facilities to any 
new arrangement. 

In answer to a question put by me ree 
specting lord Sidmouth and his friends, he 
said they were to remain. 

4thly, I stated to lord Liverpool, that I 
made no enquiry respecting the proposed 
distribution and allocation of offices ; bee 
cause that circumstance would not consti- 
tute the basis of my decision upon the pros 
position which he had brought to me. 

Lord Liverpool observed, that the dis 
tribution of offices was a matter open to fu 
ture adjustment, to be regulated for the 
honour of all parties. 

5thly, When lord Liverpool informed 
me, that the leading in the House of Com- 
mons was to be preserved to lord Castle- 
reagh, I remarked, that in any situation 
which I might ever hold in any adminstra- 
tion, I should feel great obligation to any 
member of the government who would 
undertake that charge, which was called 
the leading in the House of Parliament in 
which I sat, although I was fully aware, of 
the great importance which that charge 
necessarily conveyed to the person who 
exercised it, and of the great influence 
which it must give to him in the general 
administration and patronage of the go- 
vernment. 

6thly, I desired to know, whether all 
those persons now designated by the name 
of the “ Opposition,” were to be ex- 

“cluded from the proposed scheme of ad- 
‘ministration ? : 
Lord Liverpool answered, that no prin- 





ciple of exclusion was intended ; but that 
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he was not authorized to make any pro- 
posal, to any persons, of the description, 
which I had mentioned. 

7thly, Considering the course, which 
lord Liverpool had observed, in making 
this communication, I asked him, whether 
he applied to me by command of the 
Prince Regent, as a part of Mr. Canning’s 
suite?—I reminded lord Liverpool of the 
constant and unabated exertions which I 
had made to open every avenue for the 
return of Mr. Canning to the public ser- 
vice, remarking at the same time, that I 
never had attempted to press that point, 
beyond the honour and feelings of Mr. 
Perceval’s administration. I stated, that 
I could not consider any administration to 
be constituted on a foundation of justice 
towards individual talents and services, or 
towards the interests of the country, in 
which Mr. Canning should not hold a high 
efficient station. But I added, that Mr. 
Canning was under no engagement to me, 
which could preclude his acceptance of 
any office which might be offered to him ; 
that on the other hand, Mr. Canning 
would certainly make the same declara- 
tion with regard to my perfect freedom. 
Lord Liverpool said, that he had pursued 
this course of communication, being con- 
vinced, that under the present circum- 
stances, I would not accept office, unless 
a fair proposal was made to Mr. Canning: 
I declared to lord Liverpool, that he was 
correct in this view of my sentiments to- 
wards Mr. Canning ; repeating, however, 
that Mr. Canning and I were perfectly 
free to act as each might think fit, and 
that our agreement in many great public 
principles, could not aflect questions of 
mere official arrangement. 

8thly, I expressed my wish to receive 
‘this communication in writing ; to answer 
it in writing ; and also to submit my sen- 
timents upon the whole transaction in an 
audience of the Prince Regent. 

Lord Liverpool informed me, that Mr. 
Canning would transmit to me a copy of 
the Minute of lord Liverpool’s conversa- 
tion taken in his presence, and lord Liver- 
pool desired me to consider that paper* 
as the written communication which I 
wished to receive. I agreed to lord Liver- 
pool’s proposal on this point.— I then in- 
formed lord Liverpool, that I would return 
my answer in writing to that paper. What- 
ever might be the tenor of my answer, with 
regard to the great public considerations, 





* See Mr, Canning’s Minute (No. 1.) 
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on which it must be founded, I expressed 
my hope, that lord Liverpool would be as- 
sured of my sincere personal respect and 
esteem. fon transmit this Minute to 
lord Liverpool, requesting him to insert 
any correction which he may think re- 
quisite. WELLESLEY. 
Corrected by lord Liverpool, and re- 
turned to him. 
May 18, 1812. 


No. III. 


Note from Mr. Canning to Lord Welles- 
ley, enclosing a Letter to Mr. Can- 
ning from Lord Liverpool, relative to 
Lord Castlereagh, 


(Cory.) 
Gloucester-Lodge, Sunday night, 
May 17, 1812. 

My dear Wellesley ; I have just re- 
ceived from lord Liverpool a letter, of 
which the enclosed is a copy. I transmit 
it to you to be added, according to his de- 
sire, to the copy of the Minute of his ver- 
bal communication of thismorning. Ever 
affectionately your’s G. C. 


(Copy.—In No. III.) 
Lord Liverpool to Mr. Canning.—(Private.) 
Fife-house, May 17, 1812. 

My dear Canning; I think, upon re- 
flection, it is due to lord Castlereagh to 
state, in writing, what I mentioned to you 
verbally, that from motives of delicacy, he 
absented himself from the cabinet, on the 
occasions on which the subject in your 
memorandum was determined. 

I did not, however, make the commu- 
nication to you, without having reason to 
know that he would be no obstacle in the 
way of an arrangement, founded on the 
principle stated in the memorandum. 

I will beg of you to communicate this 
letter to any persons to whom you may 
communicate the memorandum. 

LIVERPOOL, 


WELLESLEY. 


No. IV. 


Cory of a Letter from the Marquis 
Wellesley to the Earl of Liverpool, 
transmitting Lord Wellesley’s Reply 
to Lord Liverpool’s Proposal. 

Apsley House, May 18, 1812, 
4 past three, p. m. 

My dear lord,—I enclose a paper, con- 
taining my reply to the communication 
which you were so kind as to make to me 
yesterday. Although I find myself com- 
pelted to decline the proposal which you. 
conveyed, I request you fo accept my 
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grateful thanks for the amicable and satis- 
factory manner in which you communi- 
cated with me ; and to be assured, that I 
shall always entertain the most sincere and 
cordial sentiments of personal respect and 
esteem for you.—Believe me, my dear 
lord, most sincerely your’s, 
WELLESLEY. 


(In No. IV.) 


Lord Wellesley’s Reriy to Lord Livere 
pool’s Proposition. 


Apsley House, May 18. 

From the communication received 
through lord Liverpool, I understand, that 
his royal highness the Prince Regent has 
been graciously pleased to signify his de- 
sire of strengthening his administration 
upon its present basis, by associating me 
with it, as one of those persons who agree 
most nearly and generally in the princi- 
ples upen which public affairs have been 
conducted, 

From the same communication I also 
derive the gratifying intelligence, that all 
lord Liverpool’s colleagues have autho- 
rized him to express a disposition to act 
with me, under an arrangement, consistent 
with their own honour and duty, and ho- 
nourable and satisfactory to me. 

I receive this notification of the Prince 
Regent’s commands with every senti- 
ment of duty and affection, while it af- 
fords ine matter of just satisfaction, that, 
to the distinguished honour of such con- 
descending notice from his Royal High- 
ness, is added so high a testimony of the 
confidence and esteem of all the respect- 
able persons composing his present admi- 
nistration. 

With all humility towards the exalted 
authority from which this proposition pro- 
ceeds, and with the most sincere regard 
for those through whom it is conveyed, I 
must, however, declare, that I should have 
declined it at the first instant of its ap- 
proach, if motives of deference and sub- 
missive attachment had not imposed upon 
me the obligation of receiving it with re- 
spectful consideration. 

‘The proposition necessarily rests upon 
a supposition, that I.entertain no such dif- 
ference of public sentiment with the pre- 
sent administration as should preclude me 
from acting with them, under an arrange- 
ment, compatible with our mutual and re- 
spective honour and duty. 

“But it appears from lord Liverpool’s 
candid and explicit statement, that, upon 
the important question, which regards the 
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laws affecting the Roman Catholics, lord 
Liverpool’s opinions remain unchanged «! 
nor is he aware that the sentiments of his 
colleagues, on that subject, have unders 
gone any change. ; 

I must therefore conclude, that the po- 
licy which has been pursued respecting 
the Roman Catholics, during the present 
session of parliament, is to be continued 
without abatement ; the general consti- 
tuent parts of the present cabinet are to 
remain unchanged ; the highest and most 
efficient offices in the state, therefore, are 
to be filled by persons, who still conceive’ 
themselves to be bound by duty, honour, 
and conscience, not only to resist any mi- 
tigation of the present condition Of the 
Roman Catholics, but even to prevent 
the consideration of the laws which affect 
that large portion of the population of the 
empire. 

I cannot concur in the principle, on 
which the present administration has con- 
ducted this important branch of public af- 
fairs; onthis point, I have recently ex- 
pressed the strongest difference of opinion 
with the present administration. 

The declaration of lord Liverpool pre- 
cludes the hope of any such change in the: 
policy of the present administration to- 
wards the Roman Catholics as could satisfy 
my judgment. Thiz difference is of the 
utmost importance: without any other ob- 
stacle, therefore, this alone compels me 
to decline the proposition which lord Li- 
verpool has conveyed to me. 

I entertain a confident expectation, that 
when the Prince Regent shall have consi- 
dered the nature of this difficulty, he will 
extend his indulgence to my humble re- 
presentation, and will relieve me from the 
pressure of commands, which I could not: 
obey, without sacrificing a public princi- 
ple of the highest obligation. 

These observations compose a sufficient 
reply to the communication received 
through lord Liverpool. But I deem it to 
be a duty towards the Prince Regent to. 
declare, that the considerations which in- 
duced me, on the 19th of February, to re-' 


sign the station which I had the honour to” 


hold in his Royal Highness’s service, have 
acquired additional force since that time, 
and would constitute an insuperable ob-' 
stacle to my acceptance of any station 1p 
the present administration. “Fi Byes. 

Toriginally expressed my desire to with- 
draw from Mr. Perceval’s administration, 
because my general opinions, for a ‘long’ 
time past, on various. important questions 
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had not sufficient weight in that cabinet, 
/ to justify me towards the publie, or to- 
wards my own character, in continuing 

in office. 2 

My objections to remaining in that ca- 
binet, arose in a great degree, from the im- 

erfect scale on which the efforts in the 
peninsula were conducted. It was always 
stated to me, that it was impracticable to 
enlarge that system. I thought that it was 
perfectly practicable to extend the plan in 
the peninsula, and that it was neither safe 
nor honest towards this country or the al- 
lies to continue the present inadequate 
scheme. 

From lord Liverpool’s statement upon 
this point, it is evident, that since my re- 
signation, i@™has been found practicable to 
make some extension of the system in the 
peninsula ; but it is still intimated, that my 
views are more extensive than the re- 
sources of the country can enable the go- 
vernment to reduce to practice. I, how- 
ever, still entertain the same views and 
opinions, without diminution or alteration ; 
and I am convinced, that a considerable 
extension of the scale of our operations in 
the peninsula, and also an effectual correc- 
tion of many branches of our system in 
that quarter, are objects of indispensable 
necessity, and of easy attainment. 

With such a decided difference of opi- 
nion, in relation to the conduct and ma- 
nagement of the war, my return into a ca- 
binet composed as the present is, would 
offer to me no better prospect than the re- 
newal of discussions, which have hitherto 
proved unavailing. 

I learn from lord Liverpool, that he has 
received no authority, in forming the in- 
tended administration, to make any pro- 
posal to any of those persons, now desig- 
nated by the name of “ the Opposition.”’ 

My enquiry on this point originated in 
a sincere conviction, (founded upon an at- 
tentive observation of the general state of 
public opinion, and of the condition of the 
empire,) that no administration, which 
shall not comprise some of those persons, 
can prove advantageous to the Prince Re- 
gent, conciliatory towards Ireland, and 
equal to the conduct of the war on a scale 
of sufficient extent. 

‘It has been stated erroneously, that the 
first act of the Prince Regent upon his ap- 
proach to unrestricted authority, was to 
establish Mr. Perceval’s’ administration ; 
but the fact is, that his Royal Highness’s 
first dct at that crisis was to dissoive Mr. 
Perceyal’'s aduiinistration ; and to endea- 
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vour to form a cabinet upon a more ex- 
tended and liberal basis. ‘This endea- 
vour was frustrated at that moment; and 
the formation of such a cabinet was repre- 
sented to his Royal Highness to be im- 
practicable. It has, however, since appear- 
ed evident to me, from the discussions and 
deliberations which I have witnessed in 
parliament, that his Royal Highness’s be- 
nevolent intentions on that subject are now 
perfectly practicable; and that their ac- 
complishment would tend to promote in- 
ternal peace and tranquillity, and to invi- 
gorate the whole system of our external 
operations. 
Impressed with this sentiment, I should 
be untrue to his Royal Highness’s interests 
and honour as well as to the prosperity of 
the empire, if I concurred in any arrange- 
ment of an administration which did not 
include a fair and full consideration of 
this most important point. 
After such a dispassionate consideration, 
my opinion is, that a cabinet might be 
formed on an intermediary principle re- 
specting the Roman Catholic claims, 
equally exempt from the dangers of in- 
stant, unqualified concession, and from 
those of inconsiderate, peremptory ex- 
clusion; the entire resources of the empire 
might be applied to the great objects of 
the war with general consent, upon a full 
understanding of the real exigency of the 
present crisis; and concord and union at 
home might secure ultimate and perma- 
nent success abroad. WELLESLEY. 


Mr. Canning to Lord Liverpool. 


Gloucester Lodge, May 18, 1812. 

My dear Liverpool ; I have communis 
cated to such of my friends asI had an 
immediate opportunity of consulting, the 
minute taken in your presence, of the pro- 
position which you conveyed to me yes- 
terday. 

In a case in which I felt that my deci- 
sion either way might be liable to misappre- 
hension, I was desirous rather to collect 
the opinions of persons whose judgment I 
esteem, than to act on the impulse of my 
own first feelings. 

The result of their opinion is, that by 
entering into the administration upon the 
terms proposed to me, I should incur such 
a loss of personal and public character as 
would disappoint the object which his 
royal highness the Prince Regent has at 
heart; and must render my accession to 
his government a new source of weakness, 

‘ Ee aS | 
rather than an addition of strength. 
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To become a part of your administration 
with the previous knowledge of your un- 
altered opinions as to the policy of resist- 
ing all consideration of the state of the laws 
affecting his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects, would, it is felt, be to lend myself 
to the defeating of my own declared opi- 
nions on that most important question: 
opinions which are as far as those of any 
man from being favourable to precipitate 
and unqualified concession; but which 
rest on the conviction that it is the duty of 
the advisers of the crown, with a view to 
the peace, tranquillity, and strength of the 
empire, to take that whole question into 
their early and serious consideration ; and 
earnestly to endeavour to bring itto a final 
and satisfactory settlement. 

With this result of the opinions of those 
whom I have consulted my own entirely 
concurs: and such being the ground of 
my decision, it is wholly unnecessary to 
advert to any topics of inferior impor- 
tance. 

After the expressions, however, with 
which you were charged on the part of 
all your colleagues, I should not be war- 
ranted in omitting to declare, that no ob- 
jection of a personal sort should have pre- 
vented me from uniting with any, or all 
of them, in the public service, if I could 
have done so with honour; and if, in my 
judgment, a cabinet, so constituted in all 
its parts, could have afforded to the coun- 
try, under its present great and various 
difficulties, an adequately efficient admi- 
nistration. 

I cannot deny myself the satisfaction of 
adding, that the manner of your commu- 
nication with me has entirely correspond- 
ed with the habits and sentiments of a 
friendship of so many years; a friendship 
which our general concurrence on many 
great political principles has strengthened, 
and which our occasional differences have 
in no degree impaired. 

On the public grounds which I have 
stated, I must entreat you to lay at the feet 
of the Prince Regent, together with the 
warmest expressions of my dutiful attach- 
ment to his Royal Highness, and of my 
acknowledgment for the favourable opi- 
nion which his Royal Highness has been 

raciously pleased to entertain of me, my 
fumble but earnest prayer to be excused 


from accepting office on terms which, by 
a sacrifice of public character, must render 
me inefficient for the service of his Royal 
Highness’s government. . 

1 presume, at the same time, humbly to 
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solicit an audience of the Prince Regent 
for the purpose of explaining in person to 
his Royal Highness the grounds of my con. 
duct, on an occasion on which I should be 
grieved to think, that his Royal Highness 
could for a moment, consider me as want. 
ing either in duty to his Royal Highness, 
or in zeal for the public service; and of 
assuring his Royal Highness that my ina. 
bility to assist in forwarding his Royal 
Highness’s purpose of procuring strength 
to his administration, on the plan which 
has been suggested by his Royal High. 
ness’s confidential servants, does not arise 
from any disposition, on my part, to shrink 
from the encounter of those difficulties 
which press, at this time, up@ the coun: 
try, and upon the crown.—I am, &c. 
GEORGE CANNING, 


ExpianaTtory Letter from Lord Liver. 
pool to the Marquis Wellesley. 


Fife House, May 19, 1812. 

My dear lord ; after the receipt of the 
paper which you sent to me in the after. 
noon of yesterday, I should certainly have 
felt it to be unnecessary and fruitless to 
trouble you with any further correspon- 
dence, if I were not desirous to correct 
the misapprehension into which you ap- 
pear to have fallen respecting my opi- 
nions, and those of my colleagues, upon 
the Roman Catholic question. 

In the communication which passed be- 
tween us on Sunday, aswell as that which 
I previously had with Mr. Canning, I cer- 
tainly stated my opinions upon the Ros 
man Catholic question to remain un- 
changed, and that I was not aware that 
those of my colleagues had undergone any 
change. 

With respect to myself individually, 1 
must protest against its being inferred 
from any declaration of mine, that it is, 
or ever has been, my opinion, that under 
no circumstances it would be possible to 
make any alteration in the laws respect- 
ing the Roman Catholics. : 

Upon the last occasion on which the 
subject was discussed in parliament, I exe 
pressly stated, that circumstances might 
arise, in which, in my judgment, some al- 
teration in those laws would be advisable. 
I have always been desirous of hearing 
the specific proposition which should ex- 
plain distinctly, what part of the existing 
securities it was intended to repeal ; what 
part it was intended to preserve, and what 
were the new securities which it has been 
so often declared, must be constituted in 
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the place of some of those which are at 
present in force. 

I have never heard any satisfactory ex- 
planation on this point. 

I will fairly own, that in the present 
state of the opinions and feelings of the 
Roman Catholics, I do not believe such a 
project to be practicable, consistently 
with the attainment of the avowed objects 
of really satisfying the Roman Catholics, 
and of affording an adequate security to 
the Established Church and constitution. 

Entertaining this opinion I have felt it 
to be my duty to continue to resist a par- 
liamentary enquiry on that subject, which, 
in my judgment would be productive of 
no other effect than that of alarming the 
Protestants on the one hand, and of de- 
luding and deceiving the Roman Catholics 
on the other. 

With respect to the opinions of my col- 
leagues, there are some who entirely agree 
with me in the view which I have taken 
of this question ; but I am sure it must be 
known to you, from discussions at which 
you have been present, that there are 
others who have always entertained and 
avowed different opinions from those pro- 
fessed by me upon some parts of this sub- 
ject. 

; You must recollect that considerations 
of a very high importance, but which 


might be only temporary in their nature, 
induced us all, up to a very late period, 
to be decidedly of opinion that it was not 
proper that under such circumstances the 
measure should be entertained. 

You may be of opinion that since the 
month of February last, these considera- 


tions have ceased to be in force. But 
they are still regarded by others as not 
having lost their weight. Besides the 
considerations to which I have referred, 
the conduct and temper which the Roman 
Catholics have been induced to manifest, 
the principle upon which the question has 
been brought forward, the circumstances 
of Europe at this time, gave rise to objec- 
tions which are felt ina greater or less de- 
gree by different persons, 

I have thought this explanation due to 
my colleagues and to myself, 
_ In one point we are all agreed, that this 
isnot the moment at which the question 
ought to be entertained, with a view to 
any immediate practical consequence. I 
am aware, that in this sense of our duty, 
our opinions may be at variance with 
your’s ; but it is material that these opi- 
nions should not be misunderstood, or sub- 
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ject to the interpretation to which my si- 
lence might render them liable, if I had 
not returned some answer to that part of 
your paper. 

Upon the subject of the manner in 
which the war in the peninsula has been 
managed, I forbear entering into any par- 
ticulars at present ; but I think it material 
to observe, with respect to my declaration, 
that since your resignation it had been 
found practicable to make some extension 
of the military efforts in the peninsula, 
that it has not arisen from any means 
which were in existence at the time when 
you were in office, and in which there had 
been then any indisposition or objection 
to direct to that object, but that it has 
grown out of events which subsequently 
occurred, and which may place at the 
disposal of government means which were 
at that time unavoidably applied to ano- 
ther service. 

As this letter is merely explanatory, I 
will not give you the trouble of returning 
any answer to it; but Iam sure you will 
see the justice and propriety of consider- 
ing it as a part of the correspondence 
which has passed between us on the sub- 
ject to which it relates. Iam, &c. 

LIVERPOOL, 


No. VI. 


Copy of Lord Wellesley’s Rertyto Lord 
Liverpool’s Explanatory Letter of the 
19th May, 1812. 


Apsley House, May 21, 1812. 

My dear lord ; although you have had 
the goodness to dispense with my return- 
ing any answer to your letter of the 19th 
instant, some further observations on my 
part may perhaps contribute to promote 
the professed object of that letter, by 
explaining and correcting whatever may 
appear doubtful or erroneous in the course 
of our recent correspondence. 

When you informed me, that your opi- 
nion upon the claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholics remained unchanged, and that you 
were not aware of any change in the opi- 
nion of your colleagues on that subject, I 
certainly concluded, that the policy, 
which has been pursued, during the pre- 
sent session of parliament, would be cou- 
tinued by the new cabinet: subsequent 
reflection satisfies me, that such a conclus 
sion was just and reasonable ; nor can [ 
admit, that I have fallen into any misap- 
prehension of that system of policy, when 
I have described it as consisting, not on'y 
in the denial of any present relief to the 
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Roman Catholics, but even a peremptory 
refusal to consider the state of the law 
which affects their civil condition. 

Whatever may be the different charac- 
ter or complexion of the opinions of the 
several members of the present cabinet, 
the practical result has been to pursue the 
course, which I have described, during the 
‘present session of parliament; and your 
explanation on this point closes with an 
admission, that you are all agreed to con- 
tinue the same policy in the present mo- 
ment. 

No suggestion is made of the time or 
circumstances, in which any alteration of 
this system of policycan be expected ; no 
prospect is afforded of any conciliatory 

roceeding, which might tend to open the 
way toan amicable settlement ; and, while 
a desire of hearing specific propositions of 
security is professed, the very considera- 
tion of the question is denied to parlia- 
‘ment, and is not pursued by any other 
authority. 

This statement is no misapprehension 
of the tenor of your explanatory letter ; 
and in such a state of the practical conse- 
quences of the united councils of the pre- 
sent cabinet, it may be deemed super- 
fluous to analyze individual sentiments. 

This task, (however useless with regard 
to present practice) is required from me, 
by the strong protest which you have 
made against any inference to be drawn 
from any declaration of your’s, “ that it is, 
or ever has been your opinion, that under 
no circumstances, it would be possible to 
make any alteration in the laws respecting 
the Roman Catholics.’ To this protest, 
you have added an assurance, “ that upon 
the last occasion, on which the subject 
Was discussed in parliament, you expressly 
stated that circumstances might arise, in 
which, in your judgment, some alteration 
in those laws would be advisable.” 

I confess freely to you, that I had 
always understood your recorded opinion 
on this subject in a very different sense : 
Ihad supposed, that you considered the 
disabilities imposed by statute upon the 
Roman Catholics, not as temporary and 
occasional securities, against a temporary 
and occasional danger, but as an integral 
and permanent part of the constitution in 
Church and State, established at the Re- 
volution. 


In this opinion, I had always understood, 


that several of the principal members of 

the present cabinet concurred with you ; 

and that you felt, in common, an appre- 
2 
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hension, that the removal of any important 
part of this system of restraint would en. 
danger the foundations of the establish. 
ment of our laws, liberties and religion, 

Viewing in this light your sentiments, 
and those of the respectable persons to 
whom I refer, I am persuaded, that I shall 
not be suspected of intending to cast any 
reflection upon the honour or honesty of 
those principles or of the persons who 
maintain them. 

I have ever considered those principles 
to be pure and honest in the minds in 
which I supposed them to reside; and, 
while I gave full credit to their sincerity, 
I lamentgd their erroneous foundation and 
dangerous tendency. 

I must further declare, that from some 
accident, I did not hear the statement in 
parliament to which you refer, as having 
been made by you, on the last occasion in 
the House of Lords, 

I now, however, understand your opi« 
nion to be, that circumstances may arise, 
in which, in your judgment, some altera- 
tion would be advisable in the laws affect- 
ing the Roman Catholics. 

I should be desirous of urging the same 
enquiry respecting circumstances, which 
you have made respecting securities ; and 
I should be anxious to hear the specific 
statement of all, or any of those circum- 
stances, under which you would advise 
any alteration in the laws respecting the 
Roman Catholics. 

The explanation which you require, re- 
specting securities, is attainable, only by 
a full consideration and discussion of the 
whole subject, and I therefore view the 
declared intention of resisting the first step 
towards such a discussion, as an effectual 
barrier against that explagation, which 
you consider to be the necessary prelimi- 
nary to any alteration in the existing stas 
tutes. ‘ 

The details of your reasoning on this 
part of the question, render the prospect 
of any settlement utterly hopeless; you 
require a change in the state of the opi- 
nions, feelings, conduct, and temper ol the 
Roman Catholics, as a preliminary even 
to the consideration of the causes of their 
complaints. But is it possible to expect 
effectual change in the temper of the Ro- 
man Catholic body, while you refuse even 
to enquire into the nature of the griev- 
ances ? ‘ 

The repeated rejection of their claim, 
without any other deliberation, than that, 
which has arisen on the mere question of 
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taking the Petition into consideration, is 
not a course of proceeding calculated to 
mitigate the severity of disappointment. 

Reason and moderation must appear in 
our consideration of their prayer, if we 
hope to infuse those qualities into their 

roceedings. ; 

You require, also, a change in the cir- 
cumstances of Europe. Ignorant of the 
events which may have furnished any 
hope of such a change, since I had the 
honour of a share in his Royal Highness’s 
councils, I must consider the determina- 
tion to delay this interesting question, 
until Europe shall have assumed a new 
aspect, as a virtual negative upon the sub- 
stance of the claim; and I feel this point 
with a greater degree of pain, because I 
am convinced that the continuance of Ire- 
Jand in her present condition, must pro- 
tract, if not perpetuate, the present un- 
happy condition of Europe. 

But, until these preliminaries shall have 
been established, you declare, that it will 
be your duty to resist parliamentary en- 
quiry; which in your judgment could be 
productive of no other effect, than to alarm 
the Protestants, and to delude the Roman 
Catholics. At the same time, you offer 
no hope, that the means of relief will be 
opened by any other authority. 

Icannot understand, through what chan- 


nel of reason or passion, the Protestants 
should be alarmed, or the Catholics de- 
luded, by a full and fair consideration of 
the state of the laws affecting the latter 


body. Indeed, I cannot eonceive any 
proceeding so likely to remove alarm, and 
to prevent delusion, as that which appears 
to you likely to create both. 

On the other hand, I apprehend much 
more danger, both of alarm and of delu- 
sion, from any system of measures to be 
founded on the general and indistinct 
terms, in which you state, that “ circum- 
stances may arise, in which some altera- 
tion in the laws would be advisable.” 

_ You refer to considerations of a “ very 
high importance,” which, until a very 
late period of time, have precluded the 
executive government and parliament from 
entertaining this measure ; and you sug- 
gest, that in the opinion of some persons, 
these considerations have not lost their 
weight. 

I presume, that you refer to the known 
sentiments of the most exalted and vene- 
rable authority in these realms, on the 
claims of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects, 
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As your letter seems to bear some refe- 
rence to the course of my conduct in par- 
liament, and in his Majesty’s councils on 
this subject, I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to explain the motives both of my 
former silence, and of the recent declara- 
tion of my sentiments. 

At the remote period of the year 1797, 
upon the eve of my departure for India, I 
stated to the late Mr. Pitt my solicitude, 
that he should direct his attention to the 
settlement of Ireland ; and I expressed to 
him my conviction, that Ireland could 
neither be happily settled, nor firmly 
united to Great Britain, without a con- 
current settlement of the claims of his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. 

The opinions, which I declared to Mr. 
Pitt, at that time, respecting the substance 
of those claims, were precisely similar 
those which I have stated in the House of 
Lords, during the present session. 

It is not necessary to enter into any re- 
view of the transactions which passed 
during my absence in India, with relation 
to Ireland, or to the claims of the Roman 
Catholics. 

I arrived from India in the month of 
January, 1806; and, after one short in- 
terview with Mr. Pitt, I assisted in per- 
forming the last sad office of following his 
remains to the grave. 

You are aware, that long before that 
period of time, the “ high considerations” 
to which you refer, had been fixed in full 
force ; that no attempt to change those 
sentiments could have been made with 
any prospect of success ; and that the re- 
sult even of a successful proceeding in 
parliament, would have tended only ta 
produce the most dreadful extremity of 
confusion. 

You must remember, that I have always 
lamented (as serious national calamities, 
menacing the constitution of the monar- 
chy) the reference which has necessarily 
been made to the existence of those per- 
sonal sentiments, and the causes which 
have occasioned that necessity. 

With the warmest sentiments of per- 
sonal veneration, attachment and grati- 
tude, my opinion has always been, that 
the duty of loyalty and affection towards 
a British sovereign, does not consist in 
submissive obedience, even to the honest 
prejudices or errors of the royal mind, 
but, rather, in respectful endeavours to re- 
move those prejudices and errors, by free 
advice in council, and by temperate re- 
monstrance in parliament. 
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But the time for such endeavours had 
passed; and I submitted, reluctantly, not 
to my sense of the genuine duty of a 
faithful counsellor towards his sovereign, 
but to the painful, and, by me, irreversible 
necessity of the case. 

This is a subject of the utmost—of the 
most perilous delicacy. Your letter has 
opened it—I will pursue it no further than 
to assure you, that when, on the 3ist of 
January, I declared, in the House of 
Lords, my sentiments respecting the Ro- 
man Catholic Claims, the necessity which 
had occasioned my silence, appeared to 
me to have entirely ceased. 

The second point of your explanatory 
letter refers to the management of the war 
in the peninsula. 

Your suggestions are necessarily indis- 
tinct, with regard to the additional means 
(which have occurred since my resigna- 
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tion) of extending our military efforts in 
that quarter. I think I can collect, even 
from your hints, that although those 
means are extraneous, the probability of 
their existence might have been foreseen, 
as the natural result of instructions, which 
were in progress of execution previously 
to my resignation. 

But my objection to the system pursued 
in the peninsula, at the time of my resig- 
nation, was applied to the whole-frame 
and fabric of our permanent arrangements, 
both in Portugal and Spain, which, in m 
judgment, must be corrected and extend. 
ed, not only with a view to the advantage. 
ous use of such means as we now possess 
in the peninsula, but even of such adven- 
titious and extraneous means as events in 
other quarters may place at our disposal; 
— Believe me, my dear lord, always 
your’s most sincerely, WELLESLEY. 





PAPERS RELATIVE TO THE NEGOCIATIONS OF THE MARQUIS WEL- 
LESLEY AND THE EARL OF MOIRA, FOR FORMING A NEW ADMI.- 


NISTRATION. 


No. I. 


Minute of Mr. Canning’s Communication 
to the Earl of Liverpool, May 23rd. 


Fife House, May 23rd, 1812. 

The Prince Regent having laid his 
commands on lord Wellesley to form a 
plan of an administration, to be submitted 
for his Royal Highness’s approbation, Mr. 
Canning was requested by lord Wellesley, 
{as the channel of communication thought 
likely to be most agreeable to lord Liver- 
pool,) to enquire of lord Liverpool whe- 
ther there would be a disposition on the 
part of lord Liverpool, and of his col- 
leagues, or of any of them, to entertain any 
proposal which should be made to them 
for forming part of such administration. 

The principles upon which the admi- 
nistration was intended to be formed, were 
stated to be, Ist. The taking into the 
early and serious consideration of the exe- 
cutive government the state of the laws 
affecting the Roman Catholics, with a 
sincere and earnest desire to bring that 
important question to a final and satisfac- 
tory settlement. 

2dly. The prosecution of the war in 
the peninsula, with the best means of the 
country. , 

It was stated that there would be the 
strongest wish to comprehend in the ar- 





rangement, without any individual or 
party exclusion whatever, as many as 
possible of such persons as might be able 
to agree in giving their public service to 
the country on these two principles. 
With respect to the distribution of of- 
fices, it was stated that nothing of any 
sort was decided, or stipulated; but that 
every thing would be open to be arranged 
to the honour and satisfaction of all parties, 


No. Il. 
Lord Liverpool’s Lerrer to Mr. Canning, 
May 23d. 
Fife House, May 23d, 1812. 
My dear Canning; I have communi- 
cated to my colleagues the memorandum 
which I received from you this afternoon, 
They do not think it necessary to enter 
into any discussion of the principles stated 
in that memorandum, because they all 
feel themselves bound, particularly after 
what has recently passed, to decline the 
proposal of becoming members of an ad- 
ministration to be formed by lord Wel- 
lesley.—Believe me, &c. &c. 
LrvERPOOL, 
No. III. 


Lord Melville’s Letter to Mr. Canning, 
May 23d. 
Park Lane, 23d May, 1812. 
Dear Canning ; You will probably have 
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received to night from lord Liverpool, the 
answer to the proposal which you left 
with him and communicated to me this 
afternoon. Having stated to you my 
strong repugnance, or rather my decided 
objection, under present circumstances, 
to join an administration of which lord 
Wellesley was to be the head, it might be 
sufficient for me to refer to lord Liverpool’s 
reply, more especially as I do not wish to 
enter into any detailed reasoning on a 
question relating to a matter’ of personal 
feeling. Ithink it due, however, to you, 
as well as to myself, to state distinctly, 
that I have no objection to act with an ad- 
ministration formed on the two principles 
mentioned in your memorandum ; though 
I think it improbable that any considera- 
tion, which the government can give to 
the subject of the restrictions on the Ro- 
man Catholics, will enable it to propose 
such a system as will wholly satisfy their 
claims, and at the same time afford that 
degree of security to the Protestant esta- 
blishment, which is generally felt to be 
necessary.—I remain, &c. MELVILLE. 


No. IV. 


Minute of a Communication made by 
lord Wellesley to lords Grey and 
Grenville, at lord Grey’s house, May 
23rd. 


Lord Wellesley stated, that he had re- 
ceived the commands of his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, to lay before his 
Royal Highness the plan of such an admi- 
nistration as he (lord Wellesley) might 
deem adapted to the present crisis of af- 
fairs. 

That he had apprised his Royal High- 
ness of the necessity of ascertaining the 
views and dispositions of all parties with 
regard to certain general principles pre- 
viously to the formation of any such plan. 

That he considered himself merely as 
the instrument of executing his Royal 
Highness’s commands on this occasion, 
and that he neither claimed nor desired 
for himself any station in the administra- 
tion which it was in his Royal Highness’s 
contemplation to form. 

Under these circumstances, he requested 
to know whether any obstacle existed to 
the concurrence of lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, or their friends, in the following ge- 
neral principles, as the basis upon which 
an administration might be formed : 

First, That the state of the laws affecting 
the Roman Catholics, and the claims of 
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that body of his Majesty’s subjects, should 
be taken into immediate consideration, 
with a view to a conciliatory adjustment 
of those claims. 

Secondly, That the war in the peninsula 
should be prosecuted on a scaie of ade- 
quate vigour, 

Lord Wellesley stated, that, as Mr. 
Canning and he agreed in these principles, 
he had requested Mr. Canning to commu- 
nicate them to lord Liverpool. 

Lord Wellesley has reduced the sub- 
stance of this communication to writing, 
and now submits it to lord Grey and lord 
Grenville. WELLESLEY. 
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No. V. 


Lord Moira’s Lerrer to Lord Wellesley, 
dated 23d May, relative to No. IV. 


St. James’s Place, May 23d, 1812: 

My lord; I have the honour to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a copy of the 
minutes of the conversation which your 
lordships held with lords Grey and Gren- 
ville; and I feel much indebted for the 
communication accompanying them. 

The proposed consideration of the Ca- 
tholic claims, and the adoption of asystem 
of support to the Spaniards, such as may 
be really capable of producing a decisive 
result, are the two points of policy which 
I have long thought the most urgent for 
the benefit of the country. The question 
relative to the Orders in Council may be 
deemed as in effect settled by the evidence 
adduced before the two Houses: and the 
active correction of internal abuses must 
be confidently assumed as the object of 
such a ministry as is likely to be formed 
through your instrumentality. A plan of 
government, therefore, on the basis pro- 
posed by your lordship, would have my 
most cordial wishes. Allow me to say, 
that this is not to convey any implication 
of engagement to accept office. This is 
not mentioned from the remotest regard to 
the possible distribution of situations; nor 
does it involve objections to any indivi- 
dual, as there is nothing I should so much 
deprecate in the present state of public 
affairs, as a spirit of exclusion. Indeed, 
the candour and delicacy manifested by 
your lordship in these communications, 
are a perfect pledge that the details of ar- 
rangements could not but be entirely sa- 
tisfactory. 

I have the honour, my lord, to be with 
high esteem, your lordship’s very obedient 
and humble servant, Moiga. 
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¢ No. VI. 


Lord Lansdowne’s LetTEr to Lord Wel- 
lesley, dated 23d May, relative to 
No. IV. 


Berkeley-square, Saturday-night, 
May 23d. 

My lord; I am exceedingly sorry not 
to have been at home when your lordship 
did me the honour of calling at ny house 
this morning, and am much obliged by 
the trouble you have taken in sending for 
my consideration, a copy of the minute of 
the communication made by your lordship 
to lord Grey and lord Grenville. 

As lord Grey and lord Grenville thought 
proper to acquaint me confidentially with 
that communication, as well as the minute 
of the answer they proposed to return to 
it ; and as I generally concur in the senti- 
ments they have there stated, I shall take 
the liberty of referring your lordship to 
that paper, and shall only add there is no 
part of it in which I more cordially coin- 
cide with them, than in the expression of 
the gratification they have derived from 
your powerful exertions in support of the 
claims of the Roman Catholics, and from 
the manner in which that subject is ad- 
verted to in your minute. 

I have the honour to remain, with great 
respect, your lordship’s very faithful, and 
most obedient servant, LANSDOWNE. 


No. VH. 
Lord Holland’s Letter to Lord Wel- 


lesley, dated May 23d, relative to 
No. IV. 


My Lord; I had the honour of receiv- 
ing your note and enclosure, and beg 
leave to return my sincere thanks for 
your attention in sending me so interest- 
ing and so early a communication. 

Lord Grenville and lord Grey have 
been so good as to talk the matter over 
with me confidentiaily, and I have the sa- 
tisfaction of finding that I concur generally 
in their views of the subject, and indeed, 
know no better way of expressing my opi- 
nion, than by referring you to a Memoran- 
dum which, I believe, it is their intention 
to deliver to you to-morrow morning. 

Iam, my lord, your obliged and obe- 
dient humble servant, 

Camelford House, 

May 23d. 


Vassat Hoitanp. 


No. VIII. 
Mameranpum from Lords Grey and 
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Grenville, May 24th, in Reply to 
Lord Wellesley’s Minute, No IV, 
May 24th, 1812, 

In such a moment as the present, we 
feel it to be the duty of all public men, 
both by frank and conciliatory explana. 
tions of principle, and by the total aban. 
donment of every personal object, to fa. 
cilitate, as far as may lie in their power, 
the means of giving effect to the late vote 
of the House of Commons, and of averting 
the imminent and unparalleled dangers of 
the country. 

Lord Wellesley has selected two among 
the many important subjects which must 
engage the attention of any men, who 
could, in such circumstances, be called 
upon to consider of the acceptance of sta- 
tions in public trust. Onthose two points, 
our explanation shail be as distinct as it ig 
in our power to make it. 

On the first, indeed, our opinion is too 
well known, and has been too recently 
expressed, to need repetition. 

We have derived a very high gratifica. 
tion from lord Wellesley’s powerful exer. 
tions in support of the claims of the Ro. 
man Catholics, as well as from the man- 
ner in which that subject is adverted toin 
his Minute, and we do not hesitate to as- 
sure him, that we will warmly support 
any proposal made by any ministers for 
the immediate consideration of those 
claims, with a view to their conciliatory 
adjustment; a measure without which, we 
have already declared that we can enter- 
tain no hope, in any case, of rendering 
our own services useful, 

As to the second point, no person feels 
more strongly than we do, the advantages 
which would result from a successful ter- 
mination of the present contest in Spain. 
But we are of opinion that the direction of 
military operations in an extensive war, 
and the more or less vigorous prosecution 
of those operations, are questions, not of 
principle, but of policy; to be regulated 
by circumstances, in their nature tempo- 
rary and fluctuating, and in many cases 
known only to persons in official stations, 
by the engagements of the country, the 
prospect of ultimate success, the extent of 
the exertions necessary for its attainment, 
and the means of supporting those efforts 
without too great a pressure on the finances 
and internal prosperity of the country. — 

On such questions, therefore, no public 


+ men, either in or out of office, can under 


take for more than a deliberate and dis- 
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circumstances of the case as it may appear, 
and to such means of information as may 
then be within their reach. 


But we cannot in sincerity conceal from. 


lord Wellesley, that in the present state 
of the finances we entertain the strongest 
doubts of the practicability of an in- 
crease in any branch of the public expen- 
diture. 


No. IX. 


Lord Wellesley to Lord Grey, dated 
27th May, communicating the ter- 
mination of Lord Wellesley’s Com- 
mission. 

Apsley House, 27th May, 1812. 
° 1 o'clock, p. m. 

My Lord ; I take the earliest opportunity 
of communicating the enclosed papers 
to your lordship. The paper enclosed 
(No. XI) has not reached me until within 
this hour. It appeared to me to be im- 
portant, that the intelligence which it con- 
tains should be conveyed to your lordship, 
to lord Grenville, and to your respective 
friends, as soon as may be practicable. 

I shall be happy to have an opportunity 
of stating to your lordship and to lord 
Grenville, at any time that you may ap- 
point, the whole course of my conduct, 
since I had the honour of seeing you. 

I have the honour to be with great re- 


spect, my lord, your lordship’s most obe- 


dient and faithful servant, WELLESLEY. 

I shall remain at home for some time, 
and shall be happy to see your lordship 
and lord Grenville, if it should be conve- 
nient. 


No. X. 


Mr. Canning’s Statement to Lord Mel- 
ville, inclosed in No. IX. 


Park Lane, 26th May, 1812. 

Lord “Melville having stated to Mr. 
Canning that the ministers, his colleagues, 
were considering, under the special com- 
mand of his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, how far they could advance to 
meet the first of the two propositions laid 
down as the basis of the administration, 
proposed to be formed by lord Wellesley ; 
Mr. Canning feels it necessary before he 
offers any observation on that statement, 
to enquire in what situation lord Melville’s 
Colleagues consider themselves as standing 
at the present moment. 

Ist, Do they consider lord Wellesley’s 
commission at an end, and the former ad- 
ministration as re-established ? 

2d. Are the discussions, which are now 
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going on among them, directed to the as- 
certaining the possibility of the individual 
members of that administration, or any of 
them, acceding to an administration to be 
formed by lord Wellesley; or to some 
proposal to be made by them as a govern- 
ment to lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning ? 

If lord Wellesley’s commission is con- 
sidered as at an end, it is essential to lord 
Wellesley’s honour that the fact should 
be publicly known. He has entered 
upon communications which he could not 
terminate at the point to which they were 
brought, without distinctly stating his 
commission to be at an end. 

If what is now in contemplation is some 
new proposal to be made to lord Welles- 
ley and Mr. Canning, from the former 
administration revived, then the revival of 
that administration ought to be made 
matter of notoriety : and the proposal it- 
self must be distinctly stated, before lord 
Wellesley and Mr. Canning can form any 
judgment upon it. 


No. XI. 


Lord Melville’s Communication to Mr. 
Canning, inclosed in No. IX. 


Glocester Lodge, Wed. May 27, 1812, 
10 a. m. 

Lord Melville called upon Mr. Can- 
ning, and informed him, in answer to the 
questions which Mr. Canning put to lord 
Melville yesterday. 

ist. That lord Wellesley’s commission 
is considered by the Prince Regent as at 
an end. 

2d. That the persons now holding 
offices, hold them only until their suc- 
cessurs shall be appointed. 

Lord Melville had understood Mr. 
Canning yesterday to say, that lord Wel- 
lesley was of opinion that his commission 
was at an end ; but that he (Mr. Canning) 
doubted it. 

This was a mistake. What Mr. Can- 
ning stated was, that lord Wellesley was 
in doubt as to the Prince Regent’s inten- 
tion; and that he (Mr. Canning) had no 
means of forming any opinion upon it. 

No. XII. 

Lord Grey to Lord Wellesley, 27th 
May, on the subject of some words 
in Mr. Canning’s Minute, No. I, of 
the Communication to Lord Liverpool. 

Portman Square, May 27th, 1812. 

My lord; I have the honour of return- 
ing the papers which your lordship was so 
good as to put into my hands this morning. 
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I observe a material difference between 
the terms in which the two principles, 
proposed as the basis of a new administra- 
tion, are stated in Mr. Canning’s minute, 
and in that sent to lord Grenville and me 
by your lordship. I think it necessary 
to call your lordship’s attention to this 
circumstance, because if these discussions 
should proceed further, it may become of 
the utmost importance. 

I am, with the highest regard, my lord, 
your lordship’s very faithful and humble 
servant, GrEY. 


No. XIII. 


Lord Wellesley to Lord Grey, 28th 
May, transmitting an explanatory 
Paper, No. XIV, signed by Lord 
Wellesley. 


Apsley House, 28th May, 1812. 

My lord; I should have. returned an 
earlier acknowledgment of the honour of 
your lordship’s letter of yesterday, had I 
not thought it necessary to see Mr. Can- 
ning, before I troubled your lordship with 
my answer to your observations on our re- 
spective minutes. 

Having carefully examined those pa- 
pers, and compared them with our view of 
the points, to which they refer, we have 
drawn the enclosed paper for your lord- 
ship’s information, and have authenticated 
it by our respective signatures. 

I have the honour to be, with the great- 
est respect, my lord, your lordship’s faith- 
ful and humble servant, WELLESLEY. 


No. XIV. 


Paper signed by Lord Wellesley and 
Mr. Canning, and transmitted to Lord 
Grey, in reply to Lord Grey’s Letter, 
No. XII. 


The variance in point of phrase in the 
two propositions as stated by lord Wel- 
lesley and Mr. Canning, in their minutes 
of conference, arises from this circum- 
stance, that lord Wellesley and Mr. Can- 
ning went to their respective conferences 
without having thought it necessary pre- 
viously to reduce, into a written form, the 
communications, which they were to make, 
being in full possession of each others 
sentiments upon the subject of them. 

The two minutes were written by them 
as containing the substance of their re- 
spective communications; that of Mr. 
Canning in lord Liverpool’s presence ; that 
of lord Wellesley immediately after his 
return from lord Grey. 





There does not appear to lord Welles. 
ley and Mr. Canning, to be any substan. 
tial variance in the first proposition. 

The word “ early” in Mr. Canning’s 
minute, might be exchanged for the word 
“immediate”? used by lord Wellesle ’ 
without, in any degree, altering the 
sense ; as with a motion actually pendin 
in the House of Commons, which (but for 
the events which have recently taken 
place) would have come on this very day, 
the object of which was to compel the 
executive government to take the subject 
of the Catholic question into considera. 
tion, it cannot be necessary to say, that 
Mr. Canning has no wish to defer that 
eonsideration ; on the other hand, consi- 
deration by the executive government is 
the object which it is lord Wellesley’s in. 
tention to recommend ; nor does he con- 
ceive any further parliamentary proceed- 
ing to be necessary or practicable, this 
session, than such as might be sufficient 
to insure, either by compulsion upona 
hostile administration, or by pledge from 
a friendly one, the consideration of the 
question during the recess, with a view to 
its being brought before parliament, by 
the recommendation of the crown, early 
in the ensuing session: 

A committee to enquire into the state 
of the laws, has been already negatived in 
both Houses, this session. A “ concilia- 
tory adjustment,” of the claims of the 
Irish Catholics is the object which lord 
Wellesley and Mr. Canning have equally 
at heart; and it enters equally into 
both their views that to be “ concilia- 
tory,” that adjustment must be so framed 
as to embrace the interests and opinions of 
the English Catholics also, and to obtain 
the enlightened and deliberate consent of 
the Protestants of both countries. 

They would think any adjustment very 
imperfect, which, instead of extinguishing 
discontent, only transferred it from the 
Catholic to the Protestant. 

But they concur in entertaining a conf- 
dent belief, that the great purpose of se- 
curing the peace of the empire, may be 
best answered not by giving a triumph to 
any one party, but by reconciling all. _ 

In the substance of the second proposi- 
tion there is no variance as to any practical 
and prospective purpose, though undoubt- 
edly there is, and it is natural there should 
be, some as to the past, arising from the 
difference of Mr. Canning’s and, lord Wel- 
lesley’s respective situations. 


When Mr. Canning says, that the pe 
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ninsular war is to be carried on “ with the 
best means of the country,” le intends the 
greatest scale of exertion, which the 
means of the country may be found capa- 
ble of sustaining. 

If lord Wellesley’s expression, “ a scale 
of adequate vigour,” may be construed to 
imply the proposition, that the late exer- 
tions of this country have not been pro- 
portioned to the great object of the war, 
or have not been duly distributed, or ap- 
portioned, this proposition Mr. Canning 
certainly does not intend either to affirm, 
or to deny ;_ simply, because, not having 
been in the government during the last two 
years, he has not sufficient information to 
be able to pronounce an opinion, whether 
the exertions of those two years have or 
have not been below the proper scale, or 
have been well or ill administered; nor 
how far they may now admit of being 
extended, or of being more judiciously ap- 
plied. 

He concurs, however, entirely with lord 
Wellesley in wishing to extend them to the 
utmost power of the country, and to apply 
them in the manner best calculated to an- 
swer their end. WELLESLEY. 
GrorGe CANNING. 


No. XV. 


-Lord Grey’s Rerty to Lord Wellesley, 
May 29th. 


Portman Square, May 29th, 1812. 

My Lord; I had last night the honour 
of receiving your lordship’s letter, enclos- 
ing a paper explanatory of the difference 
which I had remarked between your lord- 
ship’s minute and Mr. Canning’s, together 
with a copy of the latter. 

I beg your lordship to be assured that in 
the observation, to which I had thought it 
necessary to call your lordship’s attention, 
Icould have no object but that of prevent- 
ing the possibility of any future misunder- 
standing. We had not entered into any 
explanation, (which under the circum. 
stances of the moment would perhaps have 
been premature,) of the details of the con- 
duct necessary to give effect to the first of 
the propositions, offered by your lordship 
as the basis of a new administration, 
From the difference of the terms used by 
Mr. Canning in stating that proposition, I 
was apprehensive that it might be his opi- 
Dion, in concurrence with your lordship’s, 
that no parliamentary proceeding, with 
reference to the claims of the Catholics, 
should take place during the present 
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session. To such an opinion I could not 
have assented ; and I felt it to be due both: 
to your lordship and Mr. Canning, imme- 
diately to draw your attention to a point, 
on which it was so desirable, that there 
should be a clear understanding between 
us. 

I hope it is unnecessary for me to state, 
that I can look at the situation of the-Ca- 
tholics (both Irish and English) with no 
other view than that of the public interest ; 
and thatnothingcan be further from my dis- 
position or my intention, ina matter of such 
pre-eminent importance, than to give toany 
one party a triumph at the expence of ano- 
ther. But I do not conceive that the re- 
peal of the disabilities, of which the Ca- 
tholics complain, can give any just cause 
of discontent to their Protestant fellow 
subjects; and I am strongly of opinion, 
that the efficacy of that measure must in a 
great degree’ depend on its being carried 
into effect with the least possible delay, 
and with the clearest demonstrations of a 
conciliatory and confiding spirit, Under 
this impression, I should very reluctantly 
abandon the hope of passing a Bill for such 
repeal, even during the present session ; 
but if this cannot be done, I hold it to be 
indispensable, that the most distinct and 
authentic pledge should be given, of the 
intention, both of the executive govern- 
ment and of parliament, to take this matter 
up as one of the first measures of the next. 
To a proceeding of this nature, from the 
paper signed by your lordship and Mr. 
Canning, I am led to hope that you would 
not be adverse. 

As to the second proposition, the dif- 
ference which J] had observed was much 
less important. It is impossible to reduce 
a question of this nature to any fixed prin- 
ciple. Whatever we can say, with our 
present means of information, must neces- 


‘sarily be general and inconclusive. The 


whole subject being left open te future 
consideration and decisivn, I can have no 
hesitation in subscribing to the proposition, 
that, if it should be found expedient to 
continue the exertions we are now makin 
in the peninsula, they should be conducte 
in the manner best calculated to answer 
their end. \ 

I have, I fear, troubled your lordship 
much more than is necessary under the cir- 
cumstances of our present situation, and I 
will only add, that if we should be called 
upon to pursue these considerations in 
their practical details, it will be my most 
anxious wish, that no difference of opinion 
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may be found to exist between us respect- 
ing the conduct to be adopted by a go- 
vernment equally solicitous for the inter- 
nal peace and harmony of the empire, and 
for the prosecution of military operations 
in such a mode as may appear most con- 
ducive to our ultimate security. Lord 
Grenville, to whom I have communicated 
your lordship’s letter, and its enclosures, 
desires me to express his cordial concur- 
rence in this wish. 

I have the honour to be, with the highest 
regard, my lord, your lordship’s very 
faithful humble servant, Grey. 


No. XVI. 


Lord Wellesley’s Rerty to Lord Grey, 
May 29th, 1812. 
Apsley House, 29th May, 1812. 

My lord; I request your lordship to ac- 
cept my sincere thanks for your letter of 
this day’s date. 

In the actual state of affairs, it might be 
deemed premature to enter into any more 
particular discussions, than those already 
submitted to your lordship on the points, 
to which you have adverted with so much 
perspicuity, ability, and candour. 

But I cannot omit this opportunity of 
assuring your lordship, that I have derived 
from the sentiments, so justly expressed 
in your letter, a firm expectation, that if 
the advice, which I have humbly offered 
to the Prince Regent should be ultimately 
approved, a happy prospect will open 
to the country of recovering internal 
peace, and of prosecuting the war with 
success, under an administration worthy of 
the confidence of the Prince, and of the 
people, and equal to the arduous charge 
of public affairs, amidst all the difficulties 
and dangers of the present crisis. 

I have the honour to be, with the highest 
respect, my lord, your lordship’s most 
faithful and obedient servant, 

WELLESLEY. 


No. XVII. 


Minute of a Communication made by 
Lord Wellesley to Lord Grey, at Lord 
Grey’s House, June Ist, 1812. 


Lord Wellesley stated that he had, on 
that morning, received full authority from 
the Prince Regent to form an administra- 
tion under his Royal Highness’s com- 
mands; and that he was specially autho- 
rised to communicate with lords Grey and 
Grenville on the subject. , 

That his Royal Highness entertained 
no wish to exclude from the proposed ad- 
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ministration, any person, or description 
of persons, who could unite in the prin. 
ciples on which the administration was to 
be founded. 

That the two propositions stated in lord 
Wellesley’s minute of May 234, and snb. 
sequently explained in the letters which 
had passed between lord Wellesley and 
lord Grey, of the dates of the 27th, 28th, 
and 29th of May, 1812, were intended by 
his Royal Highness to constitute the foun 
dation of his administration. 

That his Royal Highness had signified 
his pleasure, that lord Wellesley should 
conduct the formation of the administra. 
tion in all its branches, and should be first 
commissioner of the Treasury; and that 
lord Moira, lord Erskine, and Mr, Can- 
ning should be members of the cabinet, 

That it was probable, that a cabinet, 
formed on an enlarged basis, must be ex- 
tended to the number of twelve or thirteen 
members: that the Prince Regent wished 
lords Grey and Grenville, on the part of 
their friends, to recommend for his Royal 
Highness’s approbation the names of four 
persons, (if the cabinet should consist of 
twelve) and of five persons, (if the cabinet 
should consist of thirteen) to be appointed 
by his Royal Highness to fill such sta 
tions in his councils as might hereafter be 
arranged. 

That his Royal Highness left the selec- 
tion of the names to lords Grey and Gren- 
ville without any exception or personal 
exclusion. 

That in completing the new arrange- 
ment, the Prince Regent has granted to 
lord Wellesley, entire liberty to propose 
for his Royal Highness’s approbation, the 
names of any persons now occupying sta- 
tions in his Royal Highness’s councils, or 
of any other persons. 

That if the proposition made to lords 
Grey and Grenville, should be accepted 
as the outline of an arrangement, all other 
matters would be discussed with the most 
anxious solicitude to promote harmony 
and general accommodation. 


WELLESLEY. « 


No. XVIII. 


Lord Grey to Lord Wellesley, dated 2d 
June, on the subject of No. XVI. 
Camelford House, June 2d, 1812. 
My lord ; I lost no time in sending fot 
lord Grenville, and have communicated to 
him, since his arrival, the proposal made 
to me yesterday by your lordship. - 
We have felt the necessity of a further 
4 
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communication with our friends, and this, 
I fear, will make it impossible for us to 
send our final answer to the minute which 
[had the honour of receiving from your 
lordship yesterday evening, till a late hour 
to-night, or early to morrow morning. 

To obviate, however, as far as I can, 
any inconvenience which might arise 
from this delay, I think it right to state to 
your lordship, that the feeling which I 
yesterday expressed to you, as to the na- 
ture of the proposal which you were au-. 
thorised by the Prince Regent to make to 
lord Grenville and me, has been confirm- 
ed by subsequent reflection, as well as by 
the opinion of lord Grenville, and, indeed, 
ef every person with whom I have hither- 
to had an opportunity of consulting. 


I have the honour to be, with the high- | 


est regard, my lord, your lordship’s very 
faithful, humble servant, Grey. 


No. XEX. 


Lord Grey’s and Lord Grenville’s Re- 
pLy, (June 3d) to Lord Wellesley’s 
Minute of the Ist of June. 


Camelford House, June 3d, 1812. 

My lord; we have considered; with the 
most serious attention, the minute which 
we have had the honour to receive from 
your lordship; and we have communi- 
cated it to such of our friends as we have 
had the opportunity of consulting. 

On the occasion of a proposal made to 
us under the authority of his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, we wish to renew, 
in the most solemn manner, the declara- 
tion of our unfeigned desire to have faci- 
litated, as far as was in our power, the 
means of giving effect to the late vote of 
the House of Commons, and of averting 
the imminent and unparalleled dangers of 
tke country. 

No sense of the public distress and diffi- 
culty, no personal feelings of whatever de- 
scription, would have prevented us, under 
such circumstances, from accepting, with 
dutiful submission, any situations in which 
we could have hoped to serve his, Royal 
Highness usefully and honourably. 

But it appears to us, on the most dis- 
passionate reflection, that the proposal 
stated to us by your lordship cannot jus- 
tify any such expectation. 

We are inyited not to discuss with your 
lordship, or with any other public men, 
according to the usual practice in such 
cases, the various and important consi- 
derations; both of measures and of ar- 
rangements, which belong to the forma- 
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tion of a new government in all its 
branches ; but to recommend to his Royal 
Highness a number, limited by previous 
stipulation, of persons willing to be in- 
cluded in a cabinet, of which the outlines 
are already definitely arranged. 

To this proposal we could not accede 
without the sacrifice of the very object 
which the House of Commons has recom- 
mended, the formation of a strong and 
efficient administration. We enter not 
into the examination of the relative pro- 
portions, or of the particular arrange- 
ments which it has been judged neces- 
sary thus previously to establish. It is to 


‘the principle of disunion and jealousy that 


we object. To the supposed balance of 
contending interests in a cabinet, so mea- 
sured out by preliminary stipulations. 
The times imperiously require an admi-+ 
nistration united in principle, and strong 
in mutual reliance, possessing also the con- 
fidence of the crown, and assured of its 
support in those healing measures, which 
the public safety requires, and which are 
necessary to secure to the government the 
opinion and affections of the people. 

No such hope is presented to us hy this 
project, which appears to us equally new 
in practice, and objectionable in principle. 
It tends, as we think, to establish within 
the cabinet itself a system of counterac- 
tion, inconsistent with the prosecution of 
any uniform and beneficial course of po- 


liey. ; 
e must therefore request permission 
to decline all participation in a govern- 
ment constituted upon such principles. 
Satisfied, as we are, that the certain loss 
of character, which must arise from. it to 
ourselves, could be productive only of 
disunion, and weakness in the adminis- 
tration of the public interests.—We have 
the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s 
most faithful, and most obedient, humble 
servants, Grey, 
GRENVILLE. 


No. XX. 


Expianatory Letter from Lord Moira 
to Lord Grey, June 3rd, on the sub- 


Ma 


ject of Lord Wellesley’s Minute, ~ 


No. XVII. 


June 3rd, 1312. 


My dear lord; the answer which you 


and lord Grenyille have returned to the © 


proposal made by lord Wellesley, seems 

to throw an objique imputation upon me? 

therefore I intreat your re-consideration 

of your statement, as far as it may convey 
‘or 
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that impeachment of a procedure in which 
I was involved. You represent the pro- 
position for an arrangement submitted to 
you as one calculated to found a cabinet 
upon a principle of counteraction. When 
the most material of the public objects, 
which were to be the immediate ground 
of that cabinet’s exertion, had been pre- 
viously understood between the parties, I 
own it is difficult for me to comprehend 
what principle of counteraction could be 
introduced. If there be any ambiguity 
which does not strike me, in Jord Welles- 
Tey’s last paper, surely the construction 
ought to be sought in the antecedent 
communication; and I think the basis on 
which that communication had announced 
the intended cabinet to stand, was per- 
fectly clear. 

With regard to the indication of certain 
individuals, I can assert that it was a 
measure adopted through the highest 
spirit of fairness to you and your friends. 
Mr. Canning’s name was mentioned, be- 
cause lord Wellesley would have declined 
office without him; and it was a frank- 
ness to apprize you of it: and lord 
Erskine’s and mine were stated with a 
view of showing, that lord Wellesley, so 
far from having any jealousy to maintain 
a preponderance im the cabinet, actually 
left a majority to those who had been ac- 
customed to concur upon most public 
questions ; and he specified lord Erskine 
and myself, that you might see the num- 
ber submitted for your exclusive nomina- 
tion was not narrowed by the necessity of 
advertence to us, The choice of an ad- 
ditional member of the cabinet left to you, 
must prove how undistinguishable we 
consider our interests and your’s, when 
this was referred to your consideration as 
a mere matter of convenience, the em- 
barrassment of a numerous cabinet being 
well known. The reference to members 
of the late cabinet, or other persons, was 
always to be coupled with the established 
point, that they were sach as could con- 
cur in the principles laid down as the 
foundation for the projected ministry. 
And the statement was principally dictated 
by the wish to shew, that no system of 
exclusion could interfere with the arrange- 
ments which the public service might de- 
mand. On the selection of those persons, 
I aver the opinions of you, lord Grenville, 
and the others whom you might bring 


forward as members of the cabinet, were- 


to operate as fully as our own, and this 
‘was to be the case also with regard to 
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subordinate offices. The expression, that 
this was left to be proposed by lord Wel. 
lesley, was intended to prove that his 
Royal Highness did not, even in the most 
indirect manner, suggest any one of those 
individuals. It is really impossible that 
the spirit of fairness can have been carried 
farther than has been the intention in this 
negociation. I therefore lament most 
deeply, that an arrangement so important 
for the interests of the country should go 
off upon points which I cannot but think 
wide of the substance of the case. 
Moira, 


No. XXI. 


Lord Wellesley to Lord Moira, ap. 
proving Lord Moira’s Lerrsr, (No, 
XX.) to Lord Grey, of the 3d June. 


Apsley House, June 3d, 1812. 

My dear lord; I return the copy of 
your lordship’s letter to lord Grey. This 
communication to lord Grey is most use- 
ful, and the substance of it is admirably 
judicious, clear, and correct. 

My declaration, this day, in the House 
of Lords, was indispensably necessary to 
my public and private honour; both of 
which would have been involved, if I had 
not, in full parliament, announced, that I 
had resigned the commission, with which 
his Royal Highness had charged me. 

Believe me, &c. WELLESLEY. 


No. XXII. 


Lord Grey’s Reriy to Lord “Moira’s 
Letter (No. XX.) of the 3d of June. 


Portman-square, 4th June, 1812. 

My dear lord; being obliged to go im- 
mediately from the House of Lords to a 
dinner party, and afterwards to a meeting 
at lord Grenville’s, which occupied me till 
a late hour, it was not in my power to an- 
swer your letter last night. 

You must be too well aware of my per- 
sonal feelings towards you, of my esteem 
for your character, and of my confidence 
in your honour, to entertain any opimion 
respecting your conduct, inconsistent with 
those sentiments. Nothing, therefore, 
could be more remote from my intention, 
and I am desired by lord Grenville, to 
whom I have shewn' your letter, to give 
you the same assurance on his part, than 
to cast any imputation whatever on you, 
as to the part you have borne in the pro- 
ceédings which have lately taken place, 
for the formation of a new administration. 
We know with how sincere an anxiety for 
the honour of the Prince, and for the pub- 
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lic interest, you have laboured to effect 
that object. 

Whatsoever objections we may feel, 
therefore, to the proposal which has been 
made to us, we beg they may be under- 
stood as having no reference-whatever to 
any part of your conduct. That proposal 
was made to us in a formal and authorized 
communication from lord Wellesley, both 
personally to me, and afterwards in a 
written minute. It appeared to us to be 
founded on a principle to which we could 
not.assent, consistently with our honour, 
and with a due sense of publicduty. The 
grounds of this opinion have been dis- 
tinctly stated in our joint letter to lord 
Wellesley, nor can they be altered by a 
private explanation ; which, though it 
might lessen some obvious objections to a 
part of the detail, still leaves the general 
character of the proceeding unchanged. 
Nothing could be more painful to me than 
to enter into any thing like a controver- 
sial discussion with you, in which I could 
only repeat more at large the same feel- 
ings and opinions which, in concurrence 
with lord Grenville, 1 have already ex- 
pressed in our formal answer. I beg only 
‘ to assure you, before I conclude, that I 
have felt very sensibly, and shall always 
have a pleasure in acknowledging your 
personal kindness to me in the course of 
this transaction. 

I am, with every sentiment of true re- 
spect and attention, my dear lord, your’s 
most faithfully, Grey. 


No. XXIII. 


Lord Wellesley’s Repty to the LetrEr 
(No. XIX.) from Lords Grey and 
Grenville, of the 3d of June. 


Apsley House, June 3d, 1812. 

My lords; I received the letter, by 
which I was honoured from your lordships 
this morning, with the most sincere regret; 
and I have discharged the painful duty of 
submitting it to his royal highness the 
Prince Regent. t would have afforded 
me some consolation, if the continuance 
of the authority confided to me by his 
Royal Highness had enabled me, under 
his Royal Highness’s commands, to offer 
to your lordships a full and candid expla- 
nation of those points in my minute of the 
Ist of June, which your lordships appear 
to me to have entirely misapprehended. 
But as his Royal Highness has been pleased 
to intimate to me his. pleasure, that the 
formation of a new administration should 
be entrusted to other hands, I have re- 
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quested permission to decline all further 
concern in this transaction. 

I remain, however, extremely anxious 
to submit to your lordships, some explana- 
tory observations respecting the commu- 
nications which I have had the honour to 
make to you; and I trust that your lord- 
ships will indulge me with that advantage, 
although I can no longer address you 
under the sanction of the Prince Regent’s 
authority. 

I have the honour to be, with great re- 
spect, my lords, your most faithful, and 
obedient servant, WELLESLEY, 


No. XXIV. 


Lord Wellesley to Lord Grey, on the same 
subject, dated 4th June. 


Apsley House, June 4th, 1812. - 

My lord; when I applied yesterday 
to your lordship and lord Grenville, for 
permission to submit to you some expla- 
natory observatiens respecting the com- 
munications which I have had the honour 
to make to you by the authority of the 
Prince Regent, I was not aware that lord 
Moira had addressed a letter to — lord- 
ship of the same naturt as that which I was 
desirous of conveying to you. 

The form of such a letter, either from 
lord Moira or me, must have been private, 
as neither of us possessed any authority 
from the Prince Regent, to open any fur- 
ther. communication with your lordship, 
or with lord Grenville; a circumstance 
which I deeply lament, under a sanguine 
hope, that additional explanations, sanc- 
tioned by authority, might have removed 
the existing obstacles to an amicable ar- 
rangement. 

Lord Moira has sent me a copy of his 
letter* to your lordship of yesterday’s 
date; and as it contains an accurate, clear, 
and candid statement of the real objects of 
the proposal, which I conveyed to you, it 
appears to me to have furnished ‘you with 
as full am explanation as can be given in 
an unauthorised paper. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it might be deemed super- 
fluous trouble to your lordship and to lord 
Grenville, to solicit your attention to a pri- 
vate letter from me ;' although I should be 
most happy if any opportunity were af- 
forded, of renewing a conciliatory inter- 
course, under the commands of the Prince 
Regent, with a view to attain the object of 
our recent communications.—I have the 
honour to be, with great respect, my lord, 
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your lordship’s most faithful and humble 
servant, WELLESLEY. 


No. XXV. 


Lord Grey’s Rerty to Lord Wellesley’s 
Letter, No. XXIV. 


Portman Square, June 4th, 1812. 

My lord; I have had the honour of re- 
la your lordship’s letter of this day’s 

ate. 

As lord Moira has communicated to 
your lordship the copy of his letter to me, 
I take it for granted that you have in the 
same manner been put im possession of my 
answer, which contains ail] that I can say 
with respect to the explanation of the pro- 
posal made by your lordship to lord Gren- 
ville and myself. 

I was perfectly aware, that lord Moira’s 
letter could in no degree be considered as 
an authorised communication, but that it 
was simply a private explanation offered 
for the purpose of removing the objections, 
which had been stated by lord Grenville 
and me to the proposal contained in the 
writien minute transmitted to us by your 
lordship, under the authority of the Prince 
Regent. But.though it could not vary the 
effect of that minute in my opinion, I was 
happy to receive it as an expression of 
personal regard, and of that desire, which 
we readily acknowledge both in your Jord- 
ship and lord Moira, and which is reci- 
procal on the part of lord Grenville and 
myself, that no difference of opinion on 
the matter in question, should produce on 
either side any personal impression, 
which might obstruct the renewal of a 


conciliatory intercourse, whenever a more | 


favourable opportunity shall be afforded 
for it.—I have the honour to be, with 
the highest regard, my lord, your lord- 
ship’s very faithful humble servant, 
Grey. 


No. XXVI. 
Lord Moira to Lords Grey and Gren- 


them, 5th June. 


Since lord Wellesley has declared his 
commission from the Prince Regent to be 
at an end, lord Moira, (as being honoured 
with his Royal Highness’s confidence) 
ventures to indulge the anxiety he feels, 
_ that an arrangement of the utmost import- 
ance for the interests of the country should ; 
not go off on any misunderstanding. 





He therefore intreats lord Grey and lord 
Grenville to advert to the explana 
letter* of the third of June, written 5 
him to the former. And if the disposi. 
tions therein expressed shall appear to 
them likely to lead, upon conference, 1 
any advantageous result towards co-opera. 
tion in the Prince’s service, he will te 
happy to have an interview with them, 

Should the issue of that cohversation 
prove such as he would hope, his object 
would be to solicit the Prince Regent’s 
permission to address them fotmally. He 
adopts this mode to preclude all difficulties 
in the outset. Let him be permitted to 
remark, that, the very urgent préssure of 
public affairs renders the most spetily de- 
termination infinitely desirable. 

June 5, 1812. 


N. B. This was written in the presence 
of the duke of Bedford, in consequence of 
conversation with his grace; and was 
by him carried to lord Grey, 


No. XXVIL 


Note from Lords Grey and Grenville, 
declining unauthorized discussions, 
5th June. 


House of Lords, 

Jane 5, 1812, 
We cannot but feel highly gratified by 
the kindness of the motive, on which lord 
Moira acts. Personal communication with 
him will always be acceptable and honour- 
able to us. But we hope he will be sensi- 
ble, that no advantage is likely to result 
from pursuing this subject by unautho- 
rised discussions, and in @ course different 


| from the usual practice. 


Motives of obvious delicacy must pre- 


{ vent our taking any step towards deter- 
| mining the Prince Regentto authorize lord 
| Moira to address us personally. Weshall 
| always receive with dutifyl submission his 


Royal Highness’s commands, in whatever 


. |amanner, and through whatever channel, 
ville, proposing an Interview with | 


he may be pleased to signify them, ant 


| we trust We shall never be found wanting 
Lord Moira presents his best compli- | 
ments to earl Grey and lord Grenville. | 


in zeal for his Royal Highness’s service, 
and for the public interest. But we'can- 
not venture to suggest to his Royal High- 
ness, through ‘aly other person, our opt 
nions, on poitits in which his Royal High- 
ness is not pleased to require oar advice. 
Grey, 
‘GRENVILLE. 
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No. XXVIII. 


Lord Moira to Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, informing them, that he has the 
Prince Regent’s authority to address 
them, and requesting to know, when 
and where he can see them. 


Lord Moira presents his best compli- 
ments to lord Grey and lord Grenville. 

Discouraged, as he unavoidably must be, 
he yet cannot reconcile it to himself to 
leave any effort untried; and he adopts 
their principle for an interview, though he 
doubts if the desired conclusion is likely to 
be so well advanced by it, as would have 
been the case in the mode suggested by 
him. 

He has now the Prince Regent’s instruc- 
tions to take steps towards the formation of 
a ministry ; and is authorised especially 
to address himself to lords Grey and 
Grenville. It is, therefore, bis request to 
know, when and where he can wait upon 
them. He would wish to bring lord Er- 
skine with him. 

June 6, 1812. 11, Forenoon. 


No. XXIX. 


Minute of a Conversation between Lord 
Moira, and Lords Grey and Grenville, 
at which Lord Erskine was present, 


St. James’s Place, 
June 6th, 1812. 

Lord Moira stated to bord Grey and 
lord Grenville, that he was authorized by 
the Prince Regent, to consult with them 
on the formation of a new government. 
And satisfactory explanations having taken 
place between them, respecting such mea- 
sures as appeared to be of the greatest ur- 
gency at the present moment, more espe- 
cially with reference to the situation of 
his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, 
and the differences now unhappily subsist- 
ing with America; and that lord Moira 
had received this commission without any 
restriction or limitation whatever being 
laid by the Prince, on their considering 
any points which they judged fseful for 
his service; they expressed their satis- 
faction with the fairness of this proposal, 
and their readiness to enter into such dis- 
cussions as must precede the details of 
any new arrangement. As a preliminary 
question, which appeared to them of great 
importance, they thought it necessary im- 
mediately to bring forward to prevent 
the inconvenience and embarrassment of 
the further delay which might be produ- 
ced, if this negociation should break off in 
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a more advanced state, they asked, 
« Whether this full liberty extended to 
the consideration of new appointments to 
those great offices of the houshold, which 
have been usually included in the politi- 
cal arrangements made on a change of 
administration ; intimating their opi- 
nion, that it would be necessary to act 
on the same principle on the present 
occasion.” 

Lord Moira answered, “ That the Prince 

had laid no restriction upon him in that 
respect, and had never pointed in the most 
distant manner at the protection of those 
officers from removal; that it would be 
impossible for him (lord Moira) however, 
to concur in making the exercise of this 
power positive and indispensable, in the 
formation of the -administration, because 
he should deem it on public grounds pe- 
culiarly objectionable.” 
_ To thislord Grey and lord Grenville re- 
plied, they also acted on public grounds 
alone, and with no other feeling whatever 
than that which arose from the necessity of 
giving toa new government that character 
of efficiency and stability, and those marks 
of the constitutional support of the crown, 
which were required to enable it to act 
usefully for the public service ; and that 
on these grounds it appeared to them in- 
dispensable, that the connection of the 
great offices of the court, with the political 
administration, should be clearly estab- 
lished in its first arrangements. 

A decided difference of opinion as to 
this point having been thus expressed on 
beth sides, the conversation ended here, 
with mutual declarations of regret. 

Nothing was said on the subject of offi- 
cial arrangements, nor any persons pro- 
posed on either side to fill any particular 
situations. 


B. and C. Two Letters (which passed 
between Lords Moira, and Grey) 
subjoined for the purpose of throwing 
light on the ground of part of these 
Transactions. 


(Cory) B. 


May 31st, 1812. 

My dear lord; a just anxiety not to 
leave any thing subject to misunderstand- 
ing, must excuse me if I am troublesome 
to you. Since I quitted you, the neces- 
sity of being precise in terms has occurred 
to me: and, although I think I cannot 
have mistaken you, I wish to know if I 
am accurate in what I apprehend you to 
have said. I understood the position, 
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stated by you as having been what you 
advanced in the House of Lords, to be 
this, « That pledges had been given to the 
Catholics, a departure from which ren- 
dered their present disappointment more 
galling; and that you said this in the 
hearing of persons who could contradict 
you if you were inaccurate.” Just say 
whether I have taken your expression cor- 
rectly or not. Believe me, &c. &c. 
Mora. 


Cc. 


Holland House, May 31st, 1812. 

My dear lord; I cannot sufficiently 
thank you for your kind anxiety to pro- 
cure an accurate statement of the words 
spoken by me in the House of Lords. It 
is difficult to remember precise expres- 
sions so Jong after they were spoken; but 
Iam sure I cannot be far wrong in stat- 
ing the substance of what I said, as fol- 
lows : 

I was speaking on the subject of the 
Irish Catholics, and particularly on the 
charge of intemperate conduct which had 
been made against them. I stated, that 
great allowances were to be made for this, 
considering their repeated disappoint- 
ments ; and I cited, as instances of these, 
the recall of lord Fitzwilliam, and the 
Union. I then said, that the most distinct 
and authentic pledges had been given to 
them, of the Prince’s wish to relieve them 
from the disabilities of-which they com- 
plained ; that I spoke in the hearing of 
persons who would contradict me if what 
I said was unfounded, and who would, I 
was sure, support its truth if questioned ; 
that now, when the fulfilment of these 
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pledges was confidently expected, to see 
an administration continued in power, 
which stood on the express principle of 
resisting their claims, was, perhaps, the 
bitterest disappointment they had yet ex. 
perienced ; and that it was not surprising 
if, under such circumstances, they felt, 
and acted, in a way that all well wishers 
to the peace of the empire must regret, 

This I give as the substance, and by no 
means as a Correct repetition of the parti. 
cular expressions used by me; and this 
statement I can neither retract, nor endeg. 
vour to explain away. If, in consequence 
of it, the Prince feels a strong personal ob. 
jection to me, I can only repeat what ] 
have already said to you, that I am per. 
fectly ready to stand out of the way ; that 
my friends shall have my full concur. 
rence and approbation in taking office 
without me, and my most cordial support 
in the government of the country, if their 
measures are directed, as I am sure the 
must always be, by the principles on which 
we have acted together. 

I write this from lord Holland’s, ina 
great hurry, and in the middle of dinner; 
but I was unwilling to defer, even for a 
minute, to answer an enquiry, which I 
feel to be prompted by so friendly a soli- 
citude for me. I have not the means of 
taking a copy of this letter. I shall there- 
fore be obliged to you to let me have 
one ; and I am sure, if, upon recollection, 
I shall think it necessary to add any 
thing to what I have now said, you will 
allow me an opportunity of doing so. I 
am, with the sincerest regard, my dear 
lord, your’s very faithfully, 

Grey, 
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LIST OF PUBLIC ACTS, 


Passed in the Sixth Session of the Fourth Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.—52 Geo. III.—A. D. 1812. 





1. An Act for continuing to his Majesty cer- 
tain duties on malt, sugar, tubacco, and 
snuff, in Great Britain; and on pensions, 
offices, and personal estates in England ; 
for the service of the year 1812. is 

2, Topermit sugar, the produce of Martinique 
and other conquered islands in the West 
Indies, to be taken out of warehouse on the 
payment of the like rate of duty for waste as 
British plantation sugar. 

3. To revive and continue until the 31st day 
of December 1812, so much of an Act made 
in the 49th year of his present Majesty, to 
prohibit the distillation of spirits from corn 
or grain, in the united kingdom, as relates to 
Great Britain ; and to revive and continue 
another Act made in the 49th year aforesaid, 
to suspend the importation of British or 
Irish-made spirits into Great Britain or Ire- 
land respectively ; and for granting certain 
duties on worts or wash made from sugar 
during the prohibition of distillation from 
corn or grain in Great Britain. 

4. For raising the sum of 10,500,000. by ex- 
chequer bills, for the service of Great Britain 
for the year 1812, 

5. For raising the sum of 1,500,000/. by ex- 
chequer bills, for the service of Great Britain 
for the year 1812. : 

6. For making provision for the better sup- 
port of his Majesty’s household, during the 
continuance of his Majesty’s indisposition. 

7. For granting to his Majesty a certain sum 
for defraying the expences incident to the 
assumption of the personal exercise of the 
royal authority by his royal highness the 
Prince Regent in the name and on the behalf 
of his Majesty. 

%. For the regulation of his Majesty’s house- 
hold, and enabling her Majesty the Queen to 
meet the increased expence to which her 
Majesty may be exposed during his Ma- 
jesty’s indisposition: and for the care of 
his ‘Majesty's real and personal property; 
and to amend an Act of the last session of 
parliament, to provide for the administration 
of the royal authority during his Majesty’s 
illness, , 

9. To repeal an Act of the 25th year of his 
present Majesty, for better securing the 
duties on coals, culm, and cinders; and 
making other provisions in lieu thereof; 
and for requiring ships in the coal trade to 
be measured. 

10. To amend an Act of the 50th year of 
his present Majesty, for granting a sum of 
money to be by exchequer bills, to be 





advanced and applied in the manner and 
upon the terms therein mentioned for the 
relief of the united company of merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies. 

11. ‘To repeal an Act passed in the 39th and 
40th year of his present Majesty, for estab- 
lishing certain regulations in the offices of 
the House of Commons, and to establish 
other and further regulations in the said 
offices. 

12. For extending the laws for preventing the 
embezzlement of his Majesty’s naval, ord- 
nance, and victualling stores to Ireland. 

13. To alter and amend an Act, passed in the 
51st year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
for the relief of certain insolvent debtors in 
England. 

14. For granting annuities to discharge cer- 
tain exchequer bills. 

15. For further continuing, until the 25th 
day of March 1813, certain bounties and 
drawbacks on the exportation of sugar from 
Great Britain ;‘ and for suspending the coun- 
tervailing duties and bounties on sugar, when 
the duties imposed by an Act of the 49th 
year of his present Majesty shall be sus- 
pended; and for continuing so much of an 
Act of the 47th year of his present Majesty 
as allows a bounty on raw sugar exported 
until the 25th day of March 1813. 

16- Forthe more exemplary punishment of 
persons destroying or injuring any stocking 
or lace frames, or other machines or engines 
used in the frame-work knitted manufactory, 
or any articles or goods in such frames or 
machines ; to continue in force until the 1st 
day of March 1814. 

17. For the more effectual preservation of 
the peace, by enforcing the duties of watch- 
ing and warding, until the 1st day of March 
1814, im places where disturbances prevail 
or are apprehended. 

18. For making perpetual an Act made in the 
12th year of his present Majesty, for encou- 
raging the manufacture of leather, by lower- 
ing the duty payable upon the importation 
of oak bark, when the price of such bark 
shall exceed a certain rate. 

19. To amend an act of the last session of 
parliament, for granting to bis Majesty a sum 
of money to be raised by lotteries. 

20. To continue several laws relating to per- 
mitting the importation of tobacco inte _ 
Great Britain from any place whatever, and 
to permitting goods and commodities to be 
imported into and exported from Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick in any ship or 
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vessel, until the 25th day of March 1815; 
and to the amending an Act for consolidating 
and extending the several laws in force for 
allowing the importation of certain goods 
and merchandiée into and from certain ports 
in the West Indies, until the %5th day of 
March 1814. 

21. Torendervalid and effectual certain oaths 
administered to and taken by certain mem- 
bers of the House of Commons before de- 
puties of the late lord steward of his Majes- 
ty’s household, during the vacancy of the 
said office. 

22. For punishing mutiny and desertion ; and 
for the better payment of the army and their 
quarters. 

93. For the regulating of his Majesty’s royal 
marine forces while on shore. 

24. For raising the sum of 6,789,625/, by way 
of annuities. 

25. To continue, until the 25th day of March 
1813, an Act for regulating the drawbacks 
and bounties on the exportation of sugar 
from Ireland. 

26. To indemnify such persons in the united 
kingdom as have omitted to qualify them- 
selves for offices and employments, and for 
extending the times limited for those pur- 
—_ respectively, until the 25th day of 

arch 1813; and to permit such persons in 
Great Britain as have omitted to make and 
file affidavits of the execution of indentures 
of clerks to attornies and solicitors, to make 
and. file the same on or before the ist day of 
Hilary term 1813. : 

27. For enabling the wives and families of 
soldiers embarked in Ireland for foreign ser- 
vice to return to their homes. 

28. To amend an Act of the last session of 
eager making provision for the fami- 
ies of militia men in Ireland. ¢, 

29. To amend the laws relating to the militia 
of Ireland. 

30. To provide for regulating the warehousing 
of spirits distilled from corn in Ireland, for 
exportation, without payment of the duty of 
excise chargeable thereon; and to transfer 
the custody of spirits so warehaused, from 
the commissioners of customs and port du- 
ties in Ireland, and their officers, to the com- 
missioners of inland excise and taxes in Ire- 
land, and their officers. 

$1. To repeal an Act made in the 39th year 
of queen Elizabeth, intituled At Act against 
lewd and wandering persous pretending them- 

_ selves to be soldiers or mariners. 

32. For the relief of infant suitors in-courts of 
equity, entitled to stock or annuities in any 
of the public or other funds, transferable at 
the bank of England. 

$3. To continue until the expiration of six 
months after the conclusion of the present 

* war,an Act made in the 46th year of his 
present Majesty, for permitting the impor- 
tation of masts, yards, bowsprits, and timber 
for naval purposes, from the British colonies 
in North America, duty free. 
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34. For altering and amending an Act made 
in the 32nd year of the reign of his late Ma. 
Jesty king George the second, for the relief 
of debtors, with respect to the imprisonment 
of their persons, and of an Act made in the 
39th year of his present Majesty, for making 
perpetual an Act made in the 33d year of 
his present Majesty for the further relief 
of debtors; and for other purposes in the 
said Act expressed. 

35. To prohibit all intercourse between the 
island of Jamaica and certain parts of the 
island of Saint Domingo. 

$6. For granting additional duties on mae 
hogany not imported from the bay of Hon- 
duras, and for reducing the duties on certain 
species of wood imported from the said bay, 

$7. For setfling and secaring a certain an- 
nuity on earl Wellington and the two next 
persons to whom the title of earl Wellington 
shall descend, in consideration of his eminent 
services. 

38. For amending the laws relating to the 
local niilitia in England. 

39. For the more effectual regulation of pilots; 
and of the pilotage of ships and vessels on 
the coast of England. 

40. To make provision for a limited time re- 
specting certain grants of ollices, 

41. To amend and continue until the 25th 
day of March 1813, an Act of the 45th year 
of his present Majesty, for appointing com- 
missioners to enquire into the public expen- 
diture, and the conduct of the public business 
in the military departments therein men- 
tioned ; and another Act, of the 51st yeat 
of his present Majesty, for continuing and ex- 
tending the same to public works executed 
by the office of works and others. 

42. For amending the laws relating to the al- 
lowance of the bounties on pilchards exported 
until the 24th day of June 1819. 

43. For increasing the rates.of subsistence to 
be paid to innkeepers and others on quat- 
tering soldiers. 

44. For the erection of a penitentiary house 
for the confinement of offenders convicted 
within the city of London and county of 
Middlesex ; and for making compensation 
to Jeremy Bentham esquire, for the non-per- 
formance of an agreement between the said 
Jeremy Bentham and the lords commis 
sioners of his Majesty's treasury, respecting 
the custody and maintenance of convicts. 

45. To suspend the exportation from Ireland 
to parts beyond the seas of spirits made or 
distilled in Ireland from corn or grain, until 
the 3ist day of December 1812. . 

46. Togrant to his Majesty duties upon spirits 
made or distilled in Ireland, and to allow 
certain drawbacks on the exportation there- 
of ; and to repeal certain bounties given t0 
persons licensed to sell spirituous liquors, 
wine, beer, and ale by retail in Irejand. 

47. To revive and continue until the S1st.day 
of December 1812, so much of an Act made 
in the 49th year of his present Majesty 
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prohibit the distillation of spirits from corn 
or grain in the united kingdom, as relates to 
Treland. 

48. To provide for the regulating and se- 
curing the collection of the duties on spirits 
distilled in Ireland from corn, malted or un- 
malted, in stills of and under 100 gallons 
content, 

49. To continue the period for purchasing the 
legal quays in the port of London, and to 
enable the lords of the treasury to purchase 
buildings in Thames-street, for the purpose 
of erecting a new custom house: 

50. Tocontinue until three months after the 
commencement of the next session of par- 
liament, and amend an Act of the last ses- 
sion of parliament, for making more effectual 
provision for preventing the current gold 
coin of the realm from being paid or accepted 

‘ for a greater value than the current value of 
such coin; for preventing any note or bill 
of the governor and company of the bank 
of England from being received for any 
smaller sum than the sum therein specified ; 

and for staying proceedings upon any dis- 
tress by tender of such notes; and to ex- 
tend the same to Ireland. 

51. To provide for the more speedy examina- 
tion, controuling, and finally auditing the 
military accounts of Ireland. 

52. To provide for the speedy and regular 
examination and audit of the public ac- 
counts of Ireland: and to repeal certain 
former Acts relating thereto. 

58. For extending the time in which coffee of 
the British plantations may be sold by auc- 
tion without payment of the duty on auc- 
tions; and for making an allowance of such 
duty on coffee‘sold for which the said duty 
has not been paid. 

54. For continuing, until the ist day of 
August 1813, several laws relating to the 
duties on glass made in Great Britain. 

55. To prevent foreign goods of certain 
descriptions being brought from the united 
states of America into Canada; and to al- 
low a greater quantity of worsted yarn to be 
exported from Great Britain to Canada. 

56. To explain and amend an Act passed in 
the 50th year of his present Majesty, for ex- 
plaining and amending an Act for continuing 
and making perpetual several duties of 1s. 6d. 
in the £. on offices and employments of pro- 
fit, and on annuities, pensions, and stipends. 

57. To enable bis Majesty to settle on their 
royal highnesses the princesses Augusta 
Sophia, Elizabeth, Mary, and Sophia, an an- 
nuity of 36,000/. instead of the annuity set- 
tled on them by an Act passed in the 18th 
year of his present Majesty. 

58. To grant to his Majesty certain duties of 
excise on tobacco to be manufactured in 
Treland; and to allow certain drawbacks in 
respect thereof, in lieu of former duties of 
excise and drawbacks: and to provide for 
the regulating and securing the collection of 
the said duties. 
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59. For allowing on the exportation of ma- 
nufactured plate for the private use of per- 
sons residing or going to reside abroad, the 
same drawback as is now allowed on the ex- 
portation of such plate by way of mer- 
chandize. 

60. For altering the mode of payment of the 
superannuation allowances in the department 
of the customs in Scotland. 

61. To grant an excise duty on spirits made 
or distilled from sugar in Ireland, during the 
prohibition of distillation from corn or grain 
there, in lieu of the excise duty now charge- 
able thereon, and to allow a drawback on the 
export thereof. 

62. Toenabdle coadjutors to archbishops and 
bishops in Ireland to execute the powers of 
archbishops and bishops respectively. 

63. For more effectually preventing the em- 
bezzlement of securities for money and other 
effects, left or deposited for safe custody, or 
other special purpose, in the hands of 
bankers, merchants, brokers, attornies, or 
other agents. 

64. For extending the provisions of an Act of 
the 30th year of king George the second, 
against persons obtaining money by false 
pretences, to persons so obtaining bonds and 
other securities. 

65. To allow the use of sugar in brewing 
beer in Great Britain, 

66. To explain and amend an Act of the 50th 
year of his present Majesty, to regulate the 
taking of securities in all offices m respect of 
which security ought to be given, and for 
avoiding the grant of all such offices in the 
event of such security not being given within 
a time to be limited after the grant of such 
offices. 

67. For settling and securing certain annuities 
on the widow and eldest son of the late right 
honourable Spencer Perceval, and for grant- 
ing a sum of money for the use of his other 
children. 

68. For amending the laws relating to the 
local militia in Scotland. 

69. To continue, until the 5th day of July 
1813, several Acts for granting certain rates 
and duties, and for allowing certain draw- 
backs and bounties on goods, wares, and 
merchandize, imported into and exported 
from Ireland. 

70. For raising the sum of 1,500,000/. by way 
of annuities and treasury bills for the service 
of Ireland. : 

71. For the better cultivation of navy timber 
in the forest of Woolmer, in the county of 
Southampton. 

7%. For the better cultivation of navy timber 
in the forest of Alice Holt, in the county of 
Southampton. 

73. For repealing so much of an Act of the 
36th year of his present Majesty, for the 
better relief of the poor within England ; 
and enlarging the powers of the guardians of 
the poor, as limits the annual amount ef the 
assessments. 


(D) 
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74. To continue until the ist day of January, 
1814, an Act for appointing commissioners to 
enquire and examine into the nature and ex- 
tent of the several bogs in Ireland, and the 
practicability of draining and cultivating 
them, and the best means of effecting the 
same. 

15. To provide for the more complete and ef- 
fectual liquidation of a debt due to his Ma- 
jesty from the late Abraham Goldsmid, mer- 
chant, and his surviving partners; and to 
confirm and establish certain agreements 
entered into for that and other purposes re- 
lating thereto. 

76. To amend several Acts relating to the re- 
venue of customs and port duties in Ireland, 

77. For granting an additional drawback on 
flint, phial, aud crown glass; for charging an 
additional countervailing duty on flint and 
crown glass imported from Ireland ; and. for 
the better prevention ef frauds in the expor- 
tation of glass on drawback. 

78. To make better provision for the com- 
missioners of aout in revenue causes in 
Ireland. 

79. To allow British plantation sugar and 
coffee, imported into Bermuda in British 
ships, to be exported to the territories of 
the United States of America in foreign ships 
or vessels; and to permit articles, the pro- 
duction of the said United States, to be im- 
ported into the said island in foreign ships or 
vessels, 

80. For extending the period in which deeds 
were directed to be enrolled by an Act 
of the 50th year of his present Majesty, for 


amending several Acts for the redemption 
and sale of the land tax. 


$1. To amend an Act made in the 49th year 
of his present Majesty, for providing a du- 
rable allowance of superannuation to the of- 
ficers of excise, under certain restrictions. 

32, For transferring the Scotch excise charity 
and superannuation funds to the consolidated 
fund, and paying all future allowances from 
the latter fund, and for making provision for 
certain superannuated officers of excise in 
England and Scotland. 

&3. To revive and continue, until the 25th 
day of March 1813, and amend so much of 
en Act, made in the 39th.and 40th year of 
his present Majesty, as grants certain al- 
lowances to adjutants and serjeant-majors of 
the militia of England, disembodied under an 
Act of the same session of parliament. 

$4. For making allowances in certain cases to 
subaltern officers of the militia in Great Bri- 
tain, while disembodied. 

$5. For raising the sum of 22,500,000/. by 
way of annuities. ; 

86. For raising the sum of 5,000,000/. by ex- 
chequer bills, for the service of Great Bri- 
tain, for the year 1812. 

87. To repeal the several duties under the 
care of the commissioners for managing the 
stamp duties in Ireland, and to grant new 
duties in liew thereof; and for transferring 
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the management of the duties on playing. 
cards and dic from the peli en 
inland excise to the commissioners ‘ 
duties. of stamp 

88. For granting to his Majesty certain addi. 
tional rates of postage in Great Britain, 

89. For charging an additional duty on Copper 
imported into Great Britain, until the ex. 
piration of six calendar months after the ra. 
tification of a definitive treaty of peace, 

90. For raising the sum of 500,000. by trea. 
sury bills for the service of Ireland, for the 
year 1812, 

91. To continue, until the 25th day of March, 
1814, an Act made in the parliament of le 
land, in the 27th ‘year of his present Majesty, 
for the better execution of the law and pre- 
servation of the peace within counties at 
arge. 

92. To continue, until the 1st day of August, 
1813, certain acts for appointing commis. 
sioners to enquire into the fees, gratuities, 
perquisites, and emoluments received in se 
veral public offices in Ireland; to examine 
into any abuses which may exist in the same, 
and into the mode of receiving, collecting, 
issuing, and accounting for publi¢ money in 
Ireland. 

98. For granting to his Majesty certain new 
and additional duties of assessed taxes; and 
for consolidating the same with the former 
duties of assessed taxes. 

94. For granting to his Majesty additional 

’ duties of excise in Great Britain on glass, 
hides, and tobacco and snuff, 

95. To amend and regulate the assessment 
and collection of the assessed taxes, and of 
the rates and duties on profits arising from 
property, professions, trades and offices, ia 
that part of Great Britain called Scotland. 

96. For applying the amount of the bounties 
on certain linens exported from Great Bri- 
tain towards defraying the charge of the loan 
made and stock created in the present se» 
sion of parliament. 

97. To amend several Acts relating to the re- 
venue of inland excise and taxes in Ireland. 

98. To permit sugar, coffee, and cocoa to be 
exported from his Majesty’s colonies or plan- 
tations to any port in Europe to the south 
ward of Cape Finisterre, and corn to be im- 
ported from any such port, and from the 
coast of Africa, into the said colonies and 
plantations, under licences granted by the 
collectors and controllers of the customs. 

99. For allowing certain articles to be im- 
ported into the Bahama islands, and et 
ported therefrom in foreign vessels ; and for 
encouraging the exportation of salt from the 
said islands. 

100. To permit the exportation of wares, 
goods, and merchandize from any of his Me 

jesty’s islands in the West Indies to any other 
of the said islands, and to and from any 0° 
the British colonies on the continent of Ame 
rica, and the said islands and colonies. 

101. To provide a summary remedy in case 
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of abuses of trusts created for charitable pur- 

oses. 

s02. For the registering and securing of cha- 
ritable donations. 

10%. For the more easy manning of vessels 
employed in the southern whale fishery. 

404. To render more effectual an Act, passed 
in the 37th year of his present Majesty, for 
preventing the administering or taking un- 
lawful oaths. 

105. To continue, amend, and extend the pro- 
visions of an Act passed in the 48th year of 
his present Majesty, for enabling the secre- 
tary at war to enforce returns from clerks of 
subdivisions and others, in relation to fines, 
bounties, and sums due under any acts re- 
lating to the defence of the realm or militia, 
for the purpose of directing the distribution 
and securing the due application thereof. 

106. For increasing the daty on rum and 
other spirits imported into Newfoundland 
from the British colonies and plantations on 
the continent of America, and charging a 
duty on spirits imported into Newfoundland 
from his Majesty’s colonies in the West 
Indies. 

107. For extending the allowance of the duty 
on salt used in making oxiginated muriatic 
acid for bleaching linen, to salt used in 
making such acid for bleaching thread and 
cotton twist. 

408. To amend an Act passed in the 50th year 
of his present Majesty, for placing the duties 
of hawkers and pedlars under the manage- 
ment of the commissioners of hackney 
coaches. 

109. To empower the commissioners of Chel- 
sea hospital to commute pensions for a sum 
of money in certain cases. 

110. For amending an Act passed in the 12th 
year of his late majesty king George the @nd, 

~ intituled, ‘ An Act for the more easy assess- 
‘ing, collecting, and levying of county 
rates ;’ and for the remedying certain defects 
in the laws relating to the repairing.of county 
bridges and other works maintained at the 
expence of the imhabitants of countiés in 
England. 

411. For defraying the charge of the pay and 
clothing of the militia and local militia in 
Great Britain for the year 1812. 

212. For defraying, until the 25th day of 
March, 1813, the charge of the pay and 
clothing of the militia of Ireland; and for 
taking allowances in certain cases to subal- 
tern officers of the said militia during peace. 

113. For raising the sum of 1,216,666/. 15s. 4d. 
Irish currency by treasury bills for the ser- 
vice of Ireland for the year 1812. 

114. To enable the commissioners of his Ma- 


jesty’s treasury to issue exchequer bills, on” 


the credit of such aids or supplies as have 
been or shall be granted by parliament for 
yn — of Great Britain for the year 


115. To make more effectual provision for | 


“enabling the corporation for preserving and 
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improving the port of Dublin, to erect, re- 
pair, and maintain light houses and lights 
round the coasts of Ireland, and to raise a 
fuud for defraying the charge thereof. 

116. To amend an Act of this session of par- 
liament for amending the laws relating to the 
local militia of England. 

117. For imposing additional duties of cus- 
toms on certain species of wood, and on pot 
and pearl ashes imported into Great Britain. 

118. Toamendan Act made in the present 
session of parliament, intituled, ‘ An Act to 
revive and continue until the $ist day of De- 
cember, 1812, so much of an Act made in 
the 49th year of his present Majesty, to pro- 
hibit the distillation of spirits from corn or 
grain, in the United Kingdom, as relates to 
Great Britain ; and to revive amd continue 
another act made in the 49th year aforesaid, 
to suspend the importation of British or Irish 
made spirits into Great Britain or Ireland, 
respectively ; and for granting certain duties 
on worts or wash made from sugar during 
the prohibition of distillation from corn or 
grain in Great Britain.’ 

119. To repeal so much of an Act of the 43d 
year of his present Majesty, as permits the 
importation of goods and commodities from 
Turkey, Egypt, or the Levant seas, in fo- 
reign ships. 

120. To explain, amend, and extend the pro- 
visions of an Act, passed in the last session 
of parliament, for enabling the wives and 
families of soldiers to return to their homes, 
to the widows, wives, and families of soldiers 
dying or employed on foreign service. 

121. To authorize the transfer, to the East 
Indies, of debts originally contracted there, 
on the part of the East India company, pay- 
able in England. 

122. Toremove doubts as to an Act passed 
in the 50th year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, relating to raising men for the ser- 
vice of the East India company. 

123. For amending and enlarging the powers 
of an Act passed im the 50th year of bis pre- 
sent Majesty, to enable his royal highness the 
Prince of Wales to grant leases of certain 
lands and premises called Prince’s Meadows, 
in the parish of Lambeth, in the county of 
Surrey, parcel of his said royal highness’s 
duchy of Cornwall, for the purpose of build- 
ing thereon. 

124. For vesting in his Majesty, his heirs and 
successors, certain iands or grounds, for- 
merly part of the wastes of the manor of 
Sandhurst, in the county of Berks, freed and 
discharged of commonable and other rights. 

125. For granting to his Majesty a sum of 
money to be raised by lotteries. 

126. To repeal the several Acts for the collec- 
tion and management of the stamp duties in 
Ireland, and to make more effectual regula- 
tions for collecting and managing the said 
duties. 

127. To prohibit, until the tst my oben 
ber, 2812, the making of stareh, hair powder, 
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and blue, from wheat and other articles of 
food ; and for suspending part of the duties 
now payable on the importation into Great 
Britain of starch. 

128. For better securing the duties on malt. 

129. For amending two Acts passed in the 
48th and 49th years of his present Majesty, 
for enabling the commissioners for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt to grant life annui- 
ties. 

130. For the more effectual punishment of 

ersons destroying the properties of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects; and enabling the owners of 
such properties to recover damages for the 
injury sustained, 

181. To exempt from the duties of 1s. and of 
6d. in the pound, certain augmentations 
made to the stipends of parishes in Scot- 
land. 

132. For explaining, amending, and ex- 
tending the several laws relative to the pay- 
ment of forfeited and unclaimed shares of 
army prize money, to the rvyal hospital at 
Chelsea; and for directing the mode of 
making up the accounts of pensions paid to 
the widows of otlicers of the army. 

183. For taking an account of the population 
of Ireland, and of the increase or diminution 
thereof, 


134. For the better regulation of the butter 


trade in Ireland. 

135. For advancing’ 2,500,000/. to the East 
India company, to enable them to discharge 
part of the Indian debt.. 

136. To enable the lord lieutenant of Ireland 
to regulate the price of coals to be bought 
for the benefit of the poor of the city of 
Dublin. 

137. For extending the time for the payment 
of certain sums of money, advanced by way 
of loan under an Act, passed in the last ses- 
sion of parliament, for enabling his Majesty 
to direct the issue of exchequer bills, toe a 
limited amount, for the purposes aud in the 
manner therein mentioned. 

188. For the further prevention of the coun- 
terfeiting of silver tokens issued by the go- 
vernor and company of the bank of England, 
ealled dollars, and of silver pieces issued and 
circulated by the said governor and company, 
called tokens ; and for the further prevention 
of frauds practised by the imitation of the 
notes or bills of the said governor and com- 
pany. 

139. For granting to his Majesty certain du- 
ties on stone bottles made in or imported 
into Great Britain. 

-140. To permit the exportation of certain ar- 
ticles to the Isle of Man from Great Britain. 

141. To regulate the manner of licensing boats 
by the commissioners of the customs, and 
the delivering up of licences in cases of loss 
or capture of vessels licensed ; and for en- 
abling the commissioners of the customs to 
purchase certain boats at a valuation. 

142. To permit the removal of guods from 
one bonding warehouse to another, in the 
game port, 
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143. For amending and reducing into one 
Act, the provisions contained in any laws 
now in force imposing the penalty of death 
for any act done in breach of or in resists 
ance to any part of the laws for collectin 
bis Majesty’s revenue in Great Britain, 

144. To suspend and finally vacate the seats 
of members of the House of Commons, who 
shall become bankrupts, and who shall not 
pay their debts in full within a limited time, 

145. To explain the exemption from toll in 
several acts of parliament, for carriages em- 
ployed in husbandry ; and for regulating the 
tolls to be paid on other carriages, and on 
horses, in certain other cases therein speci- 
fied. 

146. For the better regulating and preserving 
parish and other registers ot births, baptisins, 
marriages, and burials, in England, 

147. For regulating the allowances granted 
out of the duties of assessed taxes, to persons 
in respect of the nomber of their children, 
by an Act passed in the 46th year of his 
present Majesty ; and for extending the li- 
mitation mentioned in the said Act in pros 
portion to the increase of the said duties. 

148. To enable the keeper of bis Majesty’s 
privy purse for the time being, vo dispose of 
and transfer all such public stocks or funds, 
as now do or shail hereafter stand in his 
name, in the books of the governor and com- 
pany of the bank of England, in trust for 
his Maiesty. 

149. To regulate the separation of damaged 
from sound ccffee, and to permit dealers to 
send out any quantity of coffer not exceed- 
ing eight pounds weight without permit, 
until the end of two years from the passing 
of this Act. 

150. To amend an Act passed in the 44th 
year of his Majesiy’s reign, for granting 
stamp duties in Gieat Britain, so far as re 
gards the duties granted on medicines and 
on licences for vending the same 

151. To. extend the provisions of an Act of 
the last session of parliament, relating to 
the half pay and allowance of officers re 
tiring from service; and to auth«rize the 
allowing to foreign officers wounded, the 
like pensions and allowances as are given to 
British officers under the like circumstances. 

152. To repeal an Act, passed in the 49th 
year of his present Majesty, intituled ¢ An Act 
for better reyulating: the office of agent ge- 
neral for volu.teers and local militia,’ and 
for the more effectually regulating the-.said 
office. ; 

153. To rectify a mistake and to carry into 
more effectual execution the purposes of an 
Act made in the last session of parliament, 
relating to the Briti-h white herring fishery. 

154. For granting to his Majesty certain sums 
of money out of the consolidated fund of 
Great Britain, and for applying certain 
monies therein mentioned, for the service of 
the year 1812, and for further appropriating 
the supplies granted in this session of parlias 
ment. 
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155. To repeal certain Acts, and amend other 
Acts relating to religious worship and as- 
semblies, and persons teaching or preaching 
therein. . 

156. Forthe more effectual punishment of 
persons aiding prisoners of war to escape 
from his Majesty’s dominions. — , 

157. To prevent the issuing and circulating of 

ieces of gold and silver, or other metal, 
usually called tokens, except such as are 
issued by the banks of England and Ireland 
respectively. “4 

158. To extend the provisions of an Act 
passed in the 36th year of the reign of his 
present Majesty, for the relief of persons 
equitably entitled to stocks and annuities 
transferable at the bank of England, and of 
an Act passed in this present session for the 
relief of infant suitors entitled to the like 
stocks and annuities, to all other transferable 
stocks and funds. 

159. For charging foreign liquors and tobacco 
derelict, jetsam, flotsam, lagan, or wreck, 
brought or coming into Great Britain, with 
the duties payable on importation of such 
jiquors and tobacco. 

160. To enable justices of the peace to order 
parochial relief to prisoners confined under 
mesne process for debt in such gaols as are 
not county gaols. 
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161. For enabling his Majesty to grant leases 
under certain circumstances, and for the 
better carrying into effect the provisions of 
an Act passed in the 39th and 40th year of 
the reign of his present Majesty, touching the 
formation of a map of the New Forest in the 
county of Southampton, and continuing and 
extending other provisions of the said Act; 
for further appropriating the monies arisen 
orto arise from the sale of certain crown 
lands under the authority of divers Acts of 
parliament; for annexing certain lands 
within the forest of Rockinyham to his Ma- 
jestys’s manor of King’s Cliffe; and for 
enabling the commissioners of the treasury 
to appropriate small portions of land for ec- 
clesiastical purposes. 

162. For the preservation of the public peace 
in certain disturbed counties in England ; and 
to give, until the 25th day of March 1818, 
additional powers to justices for that pur- 


pose. 

163. For the relief of certain insolvent 
debtors in Ireland. 

164. For enabling his Majesty to raise the 
sum of three millions for the service of Great 
Britain, and for applying the sum of 200,0002. 
British currency for the service of Ireland. 

165. For therelief of certain insolvent debtors 
in England. 
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